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Washington, D. O., December S, 1913. 
Sir: 

I have th.e honor to transmit herewith Volume XI of the Reports of the Thirteenth Decennial Census, 
relating to mines and quarries. 

The statistics relate to the year ended December 31, 1909. The field work was done for the most part 
by clerks detailed from the permanent force of the bureau and by special agents appointed expressly for the 
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the supervision of Isaac A. Hourwich, expert special agent for mining, in accordance with plans prepared by my 
predecessor, Hon. E. Dana Durand. The textual discussion for the special report on coal was prepared by 
John D. A. Morrow, special agent. When I assumed charge of the office I found that it was contemplated to 
include in the report on Mines and Quarries separate monographs on 15 of the leading industries. It, how- 
ever, was impossible to carry out this scheme of presentation and pubUsh the report at a reasonably early 
date, therefore these special monographs were abandoned, with the exception of those relating to anthracite 
and bituminous coal, iron ore, petroleum and natural gas. The volume, however, summarizes the statistics 
in considerable detaU for all of the minerals in the United States and for the minerals in each state and 
territory. 
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^ /J Director- 



Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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Chapter I. 
INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 



All of the statistics of the Thirteenth Census of 
mines and quarries are presented in this volume. It 
contains (1) a general presentation and analysis of the 
statistics; (2) a presentation of the principal statistics 
of mines and quarries for the individual states; (3) 
special reports on certain of the leading mining indus- 
tries, viz, anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 
iron mining, and the petroleum and natural gas 
industry; and (4) eleven general tables which are 
designed to bring together the more important data 
in convenient form. These tables are as follows: 

Table 1 compares the results of the census of 1909 
with those of the special census of mines and quarries 
of 1902, by industries. It shows for each year the 
amount expended for salaries and wages, supplies and 
materials, royalties and rent of mines, and contract 
work; the value of products; and the primary horse- 
power used. It also shows the percentage of increase 
in the amounts paid for salaries and wages, royalties 
and rent of mines, value of products, and primary 
horsepower. 

Table 2 presents for each state the same data that 
are shown for the individual industries in Table 1. 

Table 3 presents for the United States as a whole, 
including both producing and nonproducing enter- 
prises, detailed statistics as to capital, expenses of 
operation and development, persons engaged in mining 
industries, land controlled, and primary horsepower, 
by industries. 

Table 4 presents similar statistics by states. 

Table 5 shows the number of wage earners employed 
in aU enterprises on the 15th day of each month, by 
industries. 

Table 6 presents the same information by states. 

Table 7 presents for producing mines, quarries, and 
wells in the United States as a whole detailed statistics 
as to capital, expenses of operation and development, 
value of products, persons engaged in mining industries, 
land controlled, and primary horsepower, by industries. 

Table 8 presents the same information by states. 

Tables 9 and 10 present detailed statistics for non- 
producing enterprises by industries and states, respec- 
tively. 

Table 11 shows the number of enterprises in each 
industry, by states. 

Provisions of law. — ^Those portions of the "Act to 
provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses," approved July 2, 1909, which refer par- 
ticularly to the census of mines and quarries are as 
follows: 



The schedule of iaquiries relating to * * * mines and quar- 
ries shall include the name and location of each establishment; 
character of organization, whether individual, cooperative, or other 
form; amount of capital actually invested; number of proprietors, 
firm members, copartners, stockholders, and officers and the amount 
of their salaries ; number of employees and the amount of their wages ; 
quantity and cost of materials used in mining; amount of miscel- 
laneous expenses; quantity and value of products; time in operation 
during the census year; character and quantity of power used; and 
character and number of machines employed. 

The census of * * * mines and quarries shall relate to the 
year ending December thirty-first next preceding the enumeration 
of population and shall be confined to * * * mines and quar- 
ries which were in active operation during all or a portion of that 
year. 

Whenever he shall deem it expedient, the Director of the Census 
may charge the collection of these statistics upon special agents or 
upon detailed employees, to be employed without respect to locality. 

The form and subdivision of inquiries necessary to secure the 
information under the foregoing topics shall be determined by the 
Director of the Census. 

And it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, sec- 
retary, director, or other officer or agent of any * * * Tnim'-ng 
or other establishment of productive industry, whether conducted 
as a corporation, firm, limited liability company, or by private 
individuals, when requested by the Director of the Census or by 
any supervisor, enumerator, special agent, or other employee of the 
Census Office acting under the instructions of the said Director, to 
answer completely and correctly to the best of his knowledge all 
questions on any census schedule applying to such establishment; 
and any owner, president, secretary, director, or other officer or 
agent of any * * * mining establishment, or other establish- 
ment of productive industry, who under the conditions hereinbefore 
stated shall refuse or willfully neglect to answer any of these ques- 
tions, or shall willfully give answers that are false, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
exceeding ten thousand dollars, or imprisoned for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion 
of the court. * * * 

That the information furnished under the provisions of the next 
preceding section shall be used only for the statistical purposes for 
which it is supplied. No publication shall be made by the Census 
Office whereby the data furnished by any particular establishment 
can be identified, nor shall the Director of the Census permit anyone 
other than the sworn employees of the Census Office to examine the 
individual reports. 

Cooperation with the Geological Survey. — ^The sta- 
tistics of mines and quarries at the Thirteenth Census 
were collected by the Bureau of the Census in coopera- 
tion with the United States Geological Survey, which 
collects annual statistics of mineral production. The 
plan of cooperation was embodied in the following 
agreement between the Bureau of the Census and the 
United States Geological Survey, approved by the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor and of the 
Interior: 

(13) 
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CENSUS OF MINES AND QUARRIES. 

AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATIVE WORK BETWEEN THE BUREAU OP 
THE CENSUS AND THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The act of Congress approved July 2, 1909, makiag proviaioii for 
the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses, directs that a census of 
* * * mines and quarries of the United States shall be taken by 
the Director of the Census in the year 1910 and every ten years 
thereafter. 

The Geological Survey collects annual statistics of mines, quarries, 
and mineral products, and for the census year its work will, to some 
extent, duplicate that of the census. Recognizing the necessity 
of uniformity in the compilation of the statistics, the elimination of 
duplicate work, and cooperation as far as possible in the collection 
of the data required by the two bureaus, the Director of the Census 
and the Director of the Geological Survey have made this agreement. 

(1) The Geological Survey, because of the annual statistical can- 
vass made by it, has in its possession as complete lists of the mineral 
producers as it is possible to maintain. The lists of names and ad- 
dresses of all mines and quarries, corrected to the latest date possi- 
ble, will be furnished to the Bureau of the Census. 

(2) The schedules for some sections of the country may be sent to 
the producers by mail, and the envelopes for such mailing wUl be 
addressed at the Bureau of the Census. 

(3) The census schedules will be printed so as to include the 
inquiries relative to the statistics of production required by the 
Geological Survey, but the portion containing the inquiries in re- 
gard to production shall b e detachable from the main census schedule . 
In cases where the Geological Survey requires the value of the 
product marketed and the Bureau of the Census the value of the 
product mined arrangements will be made to have both values 
reported on the schedule. 

(4) The letter transmitting the schedules is to be over the joint 
signatures of the Director of the Census and the Director of the 
Geological Survey. 

(5) The schedules will be returned to the Bureau of the Census, it 
being understood that some one of responsibility will be employed 
through whose hands all such schedules will pass and who will see 
that the portion carrying information relative to production will be 
detached and transmitted to the Geological Survey for tabulation. 
Prior to separating the schedules the value of product will be trans- 
ferred to the census schedule. 

(6) If it is decided by the two bureaus that it is better to have all 
the schedules of mines and quarries collected by enumerators or 
special agents, it is understood that such enumerators or special 
agents will be instructed to secure the statistics of production for the 
Geological Survey with as much care as is exercised in obtaining the 
information required by the Bureau of the Census. The work of 
the census field men will not be considered completed until all the 
information called for by the schedules is obtained. The schedules 
will be transmitted by the enumerators or special agents to the 
Bureau of the Census and the same procedure followed as if the 
returns were made by producers through the mails. 

(7) In advance of the actual canvass the two bureaus will agree 
upon the number of employees who will be engaged in the field. 
When practicable, these employees will collect the statistics for 
both manufacturing and mining industries in their respective dis- 
tricts. .All of them will act under the supervision of the Bureau of 
the Census, and the traveling expenses and subsistence of the 
Survey representatives, when employed in the field on this work, 
will te paid by the Bureau of the Census. The special agents who 
will be employed in the western states will be instructed to confer 
with the representatives of the Survey in charge of its offices at 
Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and San Francisco, Cal. 

(8) As some of the mineral products reported to the Geological 
Survey will not be included in the census of mines and quarries, it 
will be impossible to make the totals of mineral production, as re- 
ported by the two bureaus, agree, and no attempt will be made to 
do so. But the statistics containing details in regard to production 
will in every instance be tabulated by the Geological Survey and 



will be transmitted to the Bureau of the Census as soon as completed, 
and the Bureau of the Census will include these statistics, so far as 
may be desirable, in its report on mines and quarries. 

(9) The period to be covered by the two bureaus will be the cal- 
endar year 1909, although reports from operators whose fiscal year 
differs from the calendar year will be accepted, such fiscal year being 
the one terminating nearest to December 31, 1909. 

In pursuance of this agreement two separate sched- 
ules were provided for each mining enterprise: (1) A 
general schedule for all mines and quarries; (2) a sup- 
plemental schedule for each of the principal classes of 
minerals. 

The general schedule for mines and quarries followed 
substantially the form adopted for the census of manu- 
factures. The additional inquiries on the general 
schedule for mines and quarries related to the following 
subjects: The acreage and form of tenure of mineral 
and other lands (Inquiry 3) ; the classification of wage 
earners (Inquiry 5) ; and development work (Inquiry 
10). 

The supplemental schedules contained inquiries in 
relation to quantity and value of products and sub- 
jects of a technical nature. These schedules were 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census in cooperation 
with the United States Geological Survey and followed 
substantially the forms used by the Survey in the col- 
lection of its annual statistics, with some additions and 
modifications intended to bring the data into harmony 
with the general schedule. 

The object of the census was to ascertain for each 
operator or enterprise the value of products, the capital 
invested, the expenses of operation and development, 
and the number of persons engaged. The annual sta- 
tistics of the United States Geological Survey are con- 
cerned only with the total quantity and value of each 
product for each geographic division and state. 
Where the same mining enterprise produces more than 
one mineral, the total value of products for that enter- 
prise represents a combination of the values of different 
minerals, whereas for the purpose of the United States 
Geological Survey it is essential that the value of each 
mineral be presented separately. On the other hand, 
in some instances where the product of a mining enter- 
prise undergoes a process of dressing or reduction be- 
fore reaching the consumer, the statistics of the United 
States Geological Survey present the final value of the 
marketable product, whereas the census statistics 
present the value of the crude product at the mine or 
quarry. The schedules used by the United States 
Geological Survey for the collection of its annual sta- 
tistics were accordingly adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of both bureaus. 

Method of collecting statistics. — ^The canvass of 
mines and quarries for the Thirteenth Census was 
made by special agents appointed especially to collect 
statistics of manufactures and of mines and quarries; 
a number of clerks from the permanent force of the 
Bureau of the Census were also detailed to instruct 
the temporary special agents and to assist in the can- 
vass. In a few sparsely settled districts, in which the 
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enterprises were difficult of access, the statistics of 
mines and quarries were collected by enumerators 
employed for the census of population and agriculture. 
Whereas at the special census of mines and quarries in 
1902 the field force was under the direction of the 
United States Geological Survey, at the Thirteenth 
Census the canvass of mines and quarries was made 
under the direct supervision of the Bureau of the 
Census. The fact that the mining census of 1909 was 
conducted simultaneously with the census of manu- 
factures and population enabled the Bm-eau of the 
Census to make a more complete canvass of mines, 
quarries, and petroleum and gas wells than at the 
special census of mines and quarries for 1902. For 
example, at the Thirteenth Census the canvass of 
placer mines (surface gold mines) secured reports from 
individual operators for 95 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of that industry, whereas at the preceding 
special census only 62 per cent of the total value of 
products was covered by reports from individual 
operators. Similarly, the present canvass of the lead 
and zinc producing district, comprising the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, seciured reports 
from individual operators covering 98 per cent of the 
total production for 1909, whereas at the preceding 
special census only 49 per cent of the total production 
for Kansas and 86 per cent of the total production for 
Missouri were covered by reports from individual 
operators. 

A number of the schedxiles originally received from 
field agents and enumerators were, upon examination 
at the Bureau, found to be defective. Such schedules 
were returned to them for correction. Errors dis- 
covered after the completion of the field work were 
corrected by correspondence with mine operators. 
After these corrections, there still remained 423 de- 
fective schedules which could not be corrected by cor- 
respondence, nearly all of these schedules being 
received from small enterprises. These reports, rep- 
resenting 1.8 per cent of the total number secured, 
were accordingly omitted from the general tabulation. 
Some of the enterprises covered by these schedules, 
however, furnished complete supplemental schedules, 
giving the quantity and value of products. These 
schedules were used by the United States Geological 
Survey in the compilation of its statistics of the quan- 
tity and value of minerals produced. 

Territory covered. — The census of mines and quar- 
ries, taken in coimection with the Thirteenth Census, 
covered the United States proper, also Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. This census was the first at which 
a canvass of mines and quarries was undertaken in 
Alaska. Eeports were secured by agents of the Bureau 
for enterprises in Alaska, most of which were engaged 
in gold mining. Notwithstanding the dififtculties of 
the canvass in that sparsely settled territory, with a 
floating mining population, the reports from individ- 
ual operators of placer mines covered 78 per cent of 



the total production of placer gold in Alaska, as esti- 
mated by the Director of the Mint, in cooperation with 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Industries and establishments canvassed. — The Thir- 
teenth Census covered all classes of mines, quarries, 
and petroleum and gas wells that were in operation 
during any portion of the year 1909. This was the 
first census at which a general canvass of operators of 
petroleum and natural gas weUs was made by census 
agents. At the special census of mines and quarries 
for 1902, the Standard Oil Company suppHed most 
of the information secured regarding this industry — ■ 
seven schedules from the Standard OH Company 
covered 95 per cent of the petroleum wells reported 
for the United States. The total number of operators 
from whom complete reports were secured at the 
present census was 7,793. 

The canvass of mines and quarries and petroleum 
and natural gas weUs at the Thirteenth Census cov- 
ered both producing enterprises and those whose oper- 
ations were confined to development work. Mines, 
quarries, or wells that were idle during the entire 
year 1909 were omitted from the canvass. The fol- 
lowing operations were likewise omitted from the 
canvass: Prospecting, the digging or dredging of sand 
and gravel for the construction of roads and for build- 
ing operations, the production of mineral waters, and 
the operation of small bituminous coal banks produc- 
ing less than 1,000 tons annually. Where the mineral 
products are not marketed in their crude condition 
but are dressed or washed at the mine or quarry, the 
statistics of mining cover the entire work of obtaining 
the crude material and its preparation for the market. 
In compiling the statistics for the natural gas industry 
the Bureau of the Census \ised only the reports of 
producing companies, whereas the United States Geo- 
logical Survey included in its statistics the reports of 
distributing companies which purchased their natural 
gas from producing companies. 

Relation between statistics of mines and qnarries 
and of manufactures. — The census of the mining and 
quarrying industries, including the petroleum and 
natural gas industries, which are, for convenience, 
spoken of as mining industries, was taken coinci- 
dently with the census of manufactures for 1909. 
The Twelfth Census did not include an enumeration 
of mines and quarries, but such an enumeration was 
made for the year 1902. 

In some cases it is impossible to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between mining and quarrying operations, on 
the one hand, and manufacturing operations on the 
other. Both are frequently conducted by the same 
concern. Strictly speaking, mining and quarrying 
operations cease as soon as substances have been 
removed from the earth, and all processes thereafter 
performed on those substances are in the nature of 
manufacturing. To attempt to make this distinction 
rigidly in every case in the census statistics, how- 
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ever, would involve a very large amount of estimate, 
and would, moreover, go contrary to the ordinary con- 
ceptions of the operators of mines and quarries as to 
the scope of the mining and quarrying business. The 
crude products of mines and quarries, after they leave 
the ground, are almost always subjected to a certain 
amount of manipulation at the mine or quarry itself. 
They have to be crushed, separated, washed, burned, 
calcined, concentrated, cut, polished, or otherwise 
modified before they are regarded as marketable com- 
modities. Even coal is often broken up and sorted 
according to size at the mines. All such work is 
theoretically in the nature of manufacture, but when 
of a simple character it is not ordinarily considered as 
manufacture by those in the industry. Consequently, 
in those cases where the quasi-manufacturing proc- 
esses applied to the crude products at the mine or 
quarry are of a very simple character, the business 
as a whole is treated as pertaining to the mining and 
quarrying industry, and no part of the statistics relat- 
ing to it is segregated for inclusion with the returns 
for manufactures. 

On the other hand, in many cases there are applied 
to materials at the mine or the quarry manufacturing 
processes of a character so elaborate that it is most 
desirable to take them into consideration in the census 
of manufactures. This desirability is particularly 
great in those instances where the same kinds of man- 
ufacturing processes are in certain cases conducted 
at the mine or quarry and in other cases by establish- 
ments distant from the mines or quarries and not 
■ operated under the same ownership. For example, 
there are many concerns which operate copper mines 
and in immediate conjunction therewith operate 
smelters for handluig copper ore, sometimes keeping 
only a single set of books for both branches, while 
at the same time there are other copper smelters dis- 
tant from mines and under separate ownership. If 
the census statistics of manufactures are to cover the 
copper-smelting industry completely, it is obviously 
necessary to include data relating to those smelters 
which are operated in immediate conjunction with 
mines. 

The policy actually pursued by the Census Bureau 
at the Thirteenth Census with respect to industries 
on the border Hne between mining and manufacturing 
has been as follows : 

(1) In the case of most of those industries in which 
there were estabhshments which conducted both min- 
ing or quarrying operations and manufacturing oper- 
ations of a more or less elaborate character, the data 
for each such estabhshment, as a whole, have been in- 
cluded in the census statistics of mines and quarries 
and also in the census statistics of manufactures. 

(2) In the case of the coal and coke industry and 
the copper industry, however, if an estabhshment 
conducted at the same time mining and manufacturing 
operations, the data for both have been included in the 



statistics for mines and quarries, but in connection 
with the statistics of manufactures only data relating 
to the manufacturing branch have been included; if 
separate accounts were not kept, by means of which 
accurate data could be reported, as sometimes was the 
case, an estimated segregation has been made. 
The statistics of coke manufacture and of copper 
smelting contained in the reports for manufactures 
thus relate only to the manufacturing branch of the 
business. In cases where they are conducted at the 
mines the cost of materials as presented in the sta- 
tistics for manufactures includes a value, sometimes 
more or less arbitrary, assigned to the coal or ore as 
produced by the mine. On the other hand, in the 
mining statistics the value of the product for bitu- 
minous coal mines and copper mines having coke 
ovens or smelters includes the value of the finished 
product of the ovens or smelters, dupHcation being 
avoided by assigning no value to the coal or ore. In 
a few cases a similar policy has been pursued with 
respect to estabhshments in other industries. 

(3) On the other hand, in the case of a few indus- 
tries simple and inexpensive mining or quarrying oper- 
ations are conducted in connection with a business in 
which much the greater part of the activities are of a 
manufacturing character. These are treated only in 
the statistics for manufactures. This is the case with 
the brick and tUe, cement, hme, and pottery industries. 

The reason why the Census Bureau thus adopted 
a different poUcy in the case of some border-line indus- 
tries from that adopted in the case of others was one 
of practical convenience. In the case of most indus- 
tries in which the manufacturing operations are con- 
ducted in conjunction with mining and quarrying, the 
two branches are so intimately associated that a 
segregation of the statistics could be made only on 
the basis of the roughest kind of estimates. In the 
case of the bituminous coal and copper mines oper- 
ating, respectively, coke ovens and smelters, however, 
the two branches of business are usually much more 
sharply divided, and many of the establishments were 
able to furnish for the two separately either accurate 
statistics or estimates approaching closely to accuracy. 
In the case of industries of the third group, again, 
the operations of manufacturing and of mining or 
quarrying are so intimately associated that segrega- 
tion would be almost impossible, and in view of the 
minor importance of the mining or quarrying opera- 
tions it seemed best to include the data only in the 
statistics for manufactures. 

The following table shows, for 1909, the principal 
items of the statistics of mines and quarries as con- 
tained in the present volume, side by side with the 
corresponding items relating to manufactures as pub- 
lished in the volume dealing with that subject, together 
with figures showmg the numbers or amounts which 
have been included both in the statistics for mines 
and quarries and in those for manufactures. 
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Table 1 



Employees 

Salaried employees. 

Wage earners 

Capital 

Expenses: 

Services 

Salaries 

"Waxes 

Materials ,.. 

Miscellaneous 

Value of products 



Statistics of 
manufactures. 



7,405,313 

790, 267 

» 6, 615, 046 

(18,428,269,706 

4,365,612,851 

938,574,967 

3,427,037,884 

12,142,790,878 

'1,945,685,870 

20,672,051,870 



Statistics of 
mines and 
quarries. 



1,109,410 

44,127 

» 1,068, 283 

(3,380,525,841 

640,167,630 
£3,393,551 
586,774,079 
247,866,304 
'154,608,759 
1,^410,322 



Amounts in- 
cluded in 
statistics for 
both manu- 
factures and 
mines and 
quarries. 



77,169 

3,973 

73,196 

8199,368,976 

43,716,637 
' 4,842,929 
38,873,608 
34,645,922 
7,859,109 
216,347,593 



1 Average number. 

' Number December 15, or nearest representative day. 

' Includes royalties and amount paid for contract work. 

It should be clearly understood tliat in the case of 
the statistics of materials and of value of products 
the figures in the last column of this table by no 
means represent the f uU magnitude of the dupHcation 
of data for mines and quarries in the data for manu- 
factures. Almost the entire product of mining and 
quarrying industries is used as raw material in manu- 
facturing industries, and the value of products of 
the former largely appears as cost of materials for 
the latter. To add together the value of products of 
manufacturing industries and the value of products of 
mines and quarries, as shown in the table, would give 
a total havii^ no real significance, and it is of course 
equally beside the point to add together the figures 
for cost of materials for the two great branches of 
industry. 

The figures as to duplication of cost of materials and 
value of products given in the last column of the table 
represent merely the sum of those items which have been 
directly, as such, counted twice, once in the statistics 
for manufactures and once in those for mines and quar- 
ries. For example, the case may be taken of an estab- 
lishment engaged in quarrying stone and making grind- 
stones at the quarry, the total value of whose product 
in the form va which it leaves the establishment is 
$10,000. This 110,000 would appear in the value of 
products of manufacturing industries and also in the 
value of products of mines and quarries, and would 
consequently enter into the total shown as duplica- 
tion in the third column of the table. On the other 
hand, if a quarrying establishment produced stone 
valued at $5,000 and sold it to a manufacturing estab- 
lishment which converted it into grindstones worth, 
say, $10,000, no duplication would be shown in the 
third column of the table, but it is obvious that the 
actual value of the final product of the two establish- 
ments would be $10,000 and not $15,000, which would 
be the sum of the values actually entering into the 
statistics. 

On the other hand, in the case of the items cov- 
ered by the table other than cost of materials and 
value of products, there is some significance in adding 
the figures for manufactures to those for mines and 
quarries and deducting the duphcation shown in the 
92752°— 13 2 



third column of the table. By this method it ap- 
pears that the number of employees in Tnining and 
quarrying and in manufacturing industries combined 
in 1909 was 8,437,554, of which number 830,421 were 
salaried employees and 7,607,133 were wage earners. 
The total expenditure of the two groups of industries 
for salaries amounted to $987,125,589, the total for 
wages to $3,974,938,355, and the total for miscel- 
laneous expenses to $2,092,435,520. 

The following table names the mining industries in 
which there were in 1909 establishments aU or part of 
the statistics for which were included with the statistics 
for manufactures as well as with those for mines and 
quarries, and shows for each the amount of direct dupli- 
cation in the number of wage earners and the value 
of products. 



Table Z 



Total 

Bluestone 

Coal, bituminous 

Copper 

Feldspar 

t uller's eartb 

Granite 

Graphite 

Gypsum 

Lead and zinc 

Limestone 

Marble 

Peat 

Quartz , 

Sandstone 

Slate , 

Talc and soapstone . . 

Traprock 

All other industries i 



TOTALS APPEAEINQ IN 
STATISTICS OF MINES 
AND QUABEIE3. 



Wage 



744,002 

2,175 

569,789 

63,143 

325 

345 

20,661 

404 

3,778 

21,603 

37,695 

6,313 

182 

184 

9,908 

9,438 

1,336 

6,260 

1,163 



Value of 
products. 



(679,161,696 

1,588,406 

427,962,464 

134,616,987 

271,437 

315,762 

18,997,976 

344,130 

5,812,810 

31,363,094 

29,832,492 

6,239,120 

109,047 

231,025 

7,702,423 

6,064,174 

1,174,516 

5,578,317 

967,416 



NUMBEKS OB AMOUNTS 
PIEECTLT DUPU- 
CATED IN STATISTICS 
OF MANUFACTUEES. 



Wage 
earners. 



73,196 

945 

26,878 

6,596 

65 

56 

12,314 

35 

2,697 

659 

3,660 

4,448 

72 

76 

3,000 

9,380 

1,247 

289 

779 



Value of 
products. 



$216,347,593 

839,942 

67,666,042 

107,426,714 

89,569 

58,234 

12,234,451 

29,983 

4,823,871 

4,444,500 

3,955,672 

4,110,020 

40,280 

90,660 

2,461,713 

6,025,399 

1,082,974 

271,407 

696,262 



1 Includes "barytes," "grindstones," "mineral pigments," "scythestonos," 
" tripoli," and "whetstones." 

Period covered. — The returns relate to the calendar 
year 1909, or the business year which corresponded 
most nearly to that calendar year. The statistics 
cover a year's operations, except for enterprises 
which began or discontinued business during the year. 

Number of operators. — ^As a rule, the unit of enumer- 
ation was the "operator." Every individual, firm, or 
corporation was required to report all mines, quarries, 
or wells which were operated by them. Where several 
mines, quarries, or wells managed separately were owned 
by the same operator, it was optional with the opera- 
tor to furnish one report for all his operations, or a 
separate report for each of his properties. Separate 
reports were obtained for all properties operated in 
different states, even where they were owned by the 
same operator. Likewise, where the operations of 
one individual, firm, or corporation covered more 
than one class of mines and quarries, such as coal, 
iron, limestone, etc., a separate report was received 
for each industry. The total number of operators, 
accordingly, as shown by the original returns, in- 
cluded a small smount of duplication. As far as prac- 
ticable,- all duplications of this character within the 
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same industry were eliminated by the consolidation 
of the reports for the same operator. All such dupli- 
cations have been eliminated for the coal, petroleum 
and natural gas, iron, and copper industries. 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. — ^Under this 
designation are given the total number of mines and 
quarries in operation or in the course of development 
at any time during the calendar year 1909, or the busi- 
ness year that corresponded most nearly to that cal- 
endar year, and the number of completed petroleum 
and natural gas wells in operation on December 31, 
1909. 

In most mining and quarrying industries the num- 
ber of mines or quarries varies but little from the 
number of operators, the principal variations being 
found in the mining of anthracite coal, iron, and cop- 
per, with an average of more than two mines per 
operator; in the mining of tungsten, with an average 
of more than five mines per operator; and iu the quar- 
rying of gypsum, with an average of nearly three 
quarries per operator. In the production of petro- 
leum and natural gas, on the other hand, there was 
an average of more than 20 wells to one operator. 

Capital. — ^The census schedule required every oper- 
ator to state the total amount of capital invested in 
the enterprise on the last day of the business year 
reported, as shown by his books. There is, however, 
a great diversity in the methods of bookkeeping in 
use by different operators. As a result, the statistics 
for capital lack uniformity. Some of the reported 
figures apparently represent capital stock at face 
value; others include large investments in miueral 
lands which are not at present being actively mined, 
but are held in reserve; stUl others may include ex- 
penditures lor unproductive mioing ventures in no 
way related to the operations carried on during the 
census year. 

For the reasons stated, schedules in which the 
inquiry in relation to capital remained unanswered, 
notwithstanding every effort made to secure the in- 
formation required, were included in the general 
tabulation. 

Land tenure. — The Thirteenth Census was the first 
to extend the inquiry relating to land tenure to all 
branches of the mining industry. At the Eleventh 
Census this inquiry was confined to coal lands. At the 
special census of mines and quarries for 1902, the 
inquiry was confined to precious-metal mines. The 
annual statistics of the United States Geological 
Survey for 1909 included an inquiry in relation to 
the acreage and form of tenure of oil and gas lands. 
This inquiry was extended by the Bureau of the 
Census to all mines, quarries, and petroleum and 
natural gas wells. A special inquiry for that purpose 
was inserted in the general schedule for mines and 
quarries. This inquiry, however, was omitted from 
the general schedule for petroleum and natural gas 
wells, being included in the supplemental schedule 
calling for information intended for use by both 



bureaus. The inquiry was in all cases confined 
to land connected with the enterprise for which 
reports were returned. In many instances land held 
in reserve by mine operators for future development 
was evidently included in their retiu-ns, although not 
under operation in 1909. In some of the quarrying 
industries the acreage of the entire farm on which the 
quarry was located was sometimes reported. 

A small percentage of the schedules contained no 
answers to the inquiries relating to land tenure. 
In view of the character of the statistics relating to 
this subject, such schedules, when otherwise satis- 
factory, were included in the general tabulation. 

Expenses of operation and development. — The ex- 
penses reported for producing mines include the cost 
both of operation and of development work which 
was done in connection with operation. 

A certain amount of development work is incidental 
to the operation of every mine. The general mining 
schedule inquired for the total amount which had 
been expended during the year 1909 for development 
work, this amount being included in the expenses 
reported for services, materials and supplies, and 
miscellaneous objects. Where an enterprise reported 
no production, the total expenses reported represented 
development work only. The figures reported for 
development work by producing enterprises, however, 
showed a lack of uniformity. Many mine operators 
kept no separate accounts for development work 
and the figiu-es reported by them were mere estimates 
of doubtful accuracy; where such accounts were kept 
there was considerable variety in the system of charg- 
ing specific items of expense to development work 
or operating expenses. As the totals of these hetero- 
geneous figures would be meaningless, they have not 
been used in the present report. 

Supplies and materials.— This item includes the 
cost of lumber and timber used for repairs, mine sup- 
ports, track ties, etc. ; iron and steel for blacksmithing; 
rails, frogs, sleepers, etc., for tracks and repairs; re- 
newals of tools and machinery and materials for repairs; 
and supplies, explosives, oil, etc., as well as the cost of 
fuel and the rent of power. The schedule called only 
for the cost of such supplies and materials as had been 
used during the year covered by the report. Accurate 
figures, however, could be furnished only in those cases 
where the operators kept an account of supplies and 
materials used, or had an inventory made of aU in stock 
at the beginning and at the end of the year. Such a 
system of accoimting is far from general among mine 
operators, and there is reason to believe that in many 
cases the reported cost of supplies and materials cov- 
ered all purchased during the year rather than those 
used during the year. The crude product of some oper- 
ators was purchased by others for further dressing or 
refining or was resold in the form in which purchased; 
the cost of such materials is shown in a separate 
column in the general tables for producing mines, but 
in all other tables it is included in the general item of 
cost of supplies and materials. 
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KiscellaneoQS expenses. — In the general tables roy- 
alties and the rent of mines, taxes, and the amounts 
paid for contract work are shown in separate columns. 
All other expenses not enumerated separately are 
combined under the head of "Rent of offices and other 
sundry expenses," which includes rent of offices and 
buildings other than at the mine, quarry, or well, use 
of patents, insurance, ordinary repairs of buildings 
and machinery (not including materials therefor where 
carried in separate accounts), advertising, damages, 
traveling expenses, and all other sundry expenses. 

Value of products. — The value of products for 1909 
in most cases represents the value of the products 
marketed during that year, not the value of those 
mined during that year. In this respect the data differ 
from those usually obtained for manufactxuing estab- 
lishments. In order to ascertain the value of the 
products mined during the year 1909, account would 
have had to be taken of the inventories at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the year. In many mining in- 
dustries, however, no such inventories are made, by 
reason of the purely speculative value of the crude 
product lying on the dump. 

Another element of inaccuracy inherent in the sta- 
tistics as to the value of products is due to the com- 
bination of mining with manufacturing. Most of the 
product of iron mines is not sold as ore, but is used in 
blast furnaces operated by the owners of the mines. A 
large proportion of the output of coal is likewise used in 
iron and steel works operated by the owners of the coal 
mines, while a considerable proportion also is con- 
trolled by railway companies and other industrial 
concerns which own the coal mines, either directly, or 
indirectly through subsidiary companies. In such 
cases the reported value of the mining product is often 
a mere item of bookkeeping which may or may not 
reflect the actual market value of the product. 

The total value of products for some industries in- 
cludes a certain amount of duplication, due to the fact 
that the crude product of some operators was used as 
material by others whose mines or quarries were 
equipped with dressing or refining plants; the total 
value of products for the industry, accordingly, in- 
cludes both the crude product and the refined product 
made from it. In order to eliminate this duplication 
and to obtain the approximate value of products for 
each industry, the cost of such materials, which is 
shown in a separate colimm in the general tables for 
producing mines, should be subtracted from the total 
value of products for the industry. There is, however, 
a certain degree of inaccm-acy involved in such a com- 
putation, because the purchaser of the crude product 
usually figures freight as a part of the cost of his ma- 
terials, whereas the value reported by the producer 
represents the selling value at the mine. 

Statistics of the value of each mineral product were 
obtained by the Bureau of the Census in cooperation 
with the United States Geological Survey, but the two 



bureaus follow different methods in presenting these 
statistics. The Geological Siu-vey shows separately 
the value of each mineral product, whereas the Bureau 
of the Census presents the value of products of each 
mining industry, which often includes the value of 
some products not covered by the industry designs^ 
tion. The crude product of metalliferous mines, for 
example, may include varying combinations of metals, 
such as gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and iron. 
Similarly, the total value of all products of the granite 
quarries is not identical with the value of the total 
output of granite, but may include the value of some 
marble or other stone quarried in connection with the 
principal product. 

Another cause contributing to the difference in the 
reports of the two bureaus was the fact that in some 
instances the agent, in securing the reports of enter- 
prises finishing the product at the quarry before mar- 
keting, returned two schedules for each enterprise. 
In one schedule were reported the estimated cost of 
quarrying and the value of the rough stone, and in 
the other the estimated cost of manufacturing the 
rough product into the form in which it was marketed 
and the value of the fimshed product were reported. 
In such cases the two schedules were combined and 
used by the Bureau of the Census in its report on 
mines and quarries, while the Geological Survey used 
only the schedule relating to quarrying proper: Again, 
in some instances reports could be secured only for the 
value of the products and not for the other data called 
for by the census schedule; these reports have been 
excluded from the general tables of this report, but 
were included by the Survey. Quarries operated by 
penal and elemosynary institutions were included by 
the Geological Survey but omitted from the general 
tables by the Bureau of the Census. In some in- 
stances the Bureau of the Census, being unable to 
obtain the financial data called for by the schedule 
except for some period other than the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1909, has taken the product for 
the business year of the enterprise reporting, while in 
the Survey report the product for each enterprise is 
for the year ending December 31, 1909. In addition 
to the foregoing diBFerences in method which apply to 
all industries, certain differences existed in particular 
industries, but were not common to aU. Thus, in the 
limestone industry, the figures published by the 
Geological Survey exclude aU limestone used at cement 
plants, while the Bureau of the Census includes such 
limestone. For metalliferous mines other than iron 
mines, the Survey gives the value of the metal recov- 
ered by the refineries which the ore ultimately reaches, 
while the Bureau of the Census presents data relating 
only to the products sold by mine operators. In the 
sandstone industry the Bureau of the Census includes 
under sandstone the sand produced by crushing the 
stone at the quarry, while the Geological Survey in- 
cludes this sand under sand and gravel. In the blue- 
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stone industry the figiu-es used by the Survey were 
secured from the dealers, while the Census Bureau 
used figures secured from the producers. In the natu- 
ral gas industry the Bureau of the Census used only 
the reports of producing companies, whereas the United 
States Geological Survey included in its statistics the 
reports of distributing companies which purchased 
their natural gas from producing companies. 



The following table shows the value of products as 
shown by the general tables of this report and as pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey in its report "Mineral 
Resources of the United States: 1909," and the dif- 
ferences existing in the two reports. In the column 
showing the differences the plus and minus signs indi- 
cate the amount which the census figures exceed or 
are less than those published by the Survey. 



Table 3 



Fuels: 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gaa 

Peat 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper. 

Precious metals 

Lead and zinc 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

Structural materials: 

Iilmestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Asphaltnm and bituminous rock 

Barytes 

Bauxite 



Report of 
Census. 



$149,180,471 

I 401,577,477 

185,416,684 

109,047 

106,947,082 

134,616,987 

94,123,180 

31,363,094 

868,458 

20,435 

563,457 

29,832,492 
18,997,976 
7,702,423 
6,239,120 
6,054,174 
5,578,317 
1,588,406 

65,140 
466,461 
224,766 
670,829 



Report of 

Geological 

Survey. 



$149,415,847 

405,486,777 

191,455,724 

127,042 

110,290,596 
142,083,711 
108,503,889 

m 

888,710 

19,675 

614,370 

32,070,401 
19,581,597 
6,564,052 
6,548,905 
5,441,418 
6,133,842 
1,446,402 

62,603 

2,138,273 

198,561 

679,447 



Diflerence. 



-$235,376 

—3,909,300 

-6,039,040 

-17,995 

-3,343,514 
-7,466,724 
-14,380,709 



-20,252 

+760 

-50,913 

-2,237,909 
-583,621 

+1,138,371 
-309,785 
+612,756 
+444,475 
+142,004 

+2,537 

-1,671,812 

+26,205 

-8,618 



Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Bubrstones and millstones 

Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's earth 

Garnet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gypsum 

Infusorial earth and tripoli 

Magnesite 

Marl 

Mica 

Mineral pigments 

Monazite and zircon 

Oilstones, scythestones, and whet- 
stones 

Phosphate rook 

Precious stones 

Fnmice 

Pyrite 

Quartz 

Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 



Report of 
Census. 



$34,441 
2,945,948 

18,185 
271,437 
288,509 
315, 762 
101,920 
344,130 
413,296 
5,812,810 
142,060 

68,463 

13,307 
206,794 
151,015 

64,472 

206,028 

10,781,192 

315, 464 

30,097 

676,984 

231,025 

4,432,066 

1,174,516 



Report of 

Geological 

Survey. 



$35,393 
3,449,707 

18,185 
401,788 
291, 747 
301,604 
102,315 
345,509 
804,051 
5,906,738 
122,348 

37,860 

45,053 
280,629 
613,133 

65,282 

214,019 

10,772,120 

534,380 

33,439 

1,028,157 

249,466 

4,432,066 

1,221,959 



Difference. 



-503,759 



-130,351 

-3,238 

+14,158 

-395 

-1,379 

-390,755 

-93,928 

+19,712 

+30,603 

-31,746 

-73,735 

-452,118 

-810 

-7,991 
+9,072 

-218,916 
-3,342 

-351,173 
-18,441 



-47,443 



> Exclusive of the value of coke produced from coal. 



2 Value of lead and zinc not published by Geological Survey. 



Chapter II. 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



Continental United States and noncontiguous terri- 
tory: 1909.— Table 1 gives for 1909 the principal 
statistics collected by the Bureau of the Census for 
all mines and quarries and petroleum and gas wells 
within the area of enumeration. In addition to 



continental United States this area included in 1909 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. The figures here 
given include nonproducing as well as producing 
mines and constitute the most general summary of the 
results of the investigation. 



Table 1 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Number of petroleum and gas wells 

Persons engaged in mining industries, Dec. 15, 1909. . 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performiag manual labor in connec- 
tion with miaes, quarries, and wells 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 



Primary horsepower. 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development . 
Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Contract work 

Miscellaneous .' 



Value of products. 



NTTMBEE OR AMOUNT: 1909 



Total. 



24, 355 

27, 260 

166, 448 

1, 175, 188 
35, 208 

10, 740 

46, 694 

1, 093, 286 

4, 722, 479 
$3, 710, 356, 533 

1, 087, 437, 081 

662, 422, 226 

56, 286, 988 

606, 135, 238 

263, 019, 615 

65, 683, 384 

32, 335, 580 

63, 976, 276 

1, 255, 370, 163 



Continental 
United States. 



23, 664 

27, 240 

166,448 

1, 166, 948 
33, 691 

10, 299 

46, 475 

1, 086, 782 

4, 699, 910 
$3, 662, 527, 064 

1, 074, 191, 429 

655, 584, 467 

55, 878, 478 

599, 705, 989 

260, 110, 898 

64, 154, 926 

30, 690, 458 

63, 650, 680 

1, 238, 410, 322 



Alaska. 



673 



8,025 
1,501 

441 

219 

6,305 

22, 347 
$47, 749, 164 

13, 220, 200 
6, 819, 850 
408, 510 
6, 411, 340 
2, 902, 956 
1, 527, 995 
1, 645, 063 
324, 336 

16, 933, 427 



Hawaii. 



45 
2 



43 

197 
$45, 700 

19, 760 
14, 058 



14, 058 

5,371 

206 



125 
20, 955 



Forto Bico. 



14 
14 



170 
14 



156 

25 
$34, 605 

5,692 
3,851 



3,851 

390 

257 

59 

1,135 

5,459 



Of the total number of persons engaged in mining 
industries in the area covered by the preceding table, 
only a little more than one- half of 1 per cent were in 
Alaska, while the mining operations in Hawaii and 
Porto Rico were insignifi.cant. 

Owing to the fact that a certain number of mines in 
continental United States and Alaska were engaged in 
development work only, during the census year, the 
figure for value of products in 1909, $1,255,370,163, re- 
lates to a smaller number of enterprises than the fig- 
ures for persons engaged in the industries, expenses, etc. 

While Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico reported 
some mineral products in 1909, as shown by the above 
table, the discussion of mining operations in this chap- 
ter is confined to the data reported for continental 
United States (referred to>simply as the United States) . 

Producing and nonproducing mines. — In some as- 
pects of the statistics of mining industries the distinc- 
tion between producing and nonproducing mines is 
important. So far as it is possible to bring the fig- 
ures in regard to production into relation with the 
various factors of operation, particularly the number 
of employees and the expenses of operation, it is nec- 
essary to confine comparisons to the producing mines. 



Table 2 gives comparative figures for producing and 
nonproducing mines in the United States. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number olmines and quar- 
ries 

Number ofwella 



Persons engaged in mining 
industry 

Proprietors and firm 

members, total 

Number perform- 
ing manual labor. 
Salaried employees . . . 
Wage earners 



Primary horsepower. 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and 

development 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials. 
Royalties and rent of 

mines 

Contract work 

Miscellaneous 



Value of products. 



All enterprises. 



23,664 

27,240 
166,448 



1,166,948 

33,691 

9,937 

46,475 

1,086,782 

4,699,910 
$3,662,627,064 



1,074,191,429 

655,684,467 

56,878,478 

699,705,989 

260,110,898 

64,154,926 
30,690,468 
63,650,680 

1,238,410,322 



Producing 
enterprises. 



19,915 

18,164 
166,320 



1,139,332 

29,922 

8,861 

44,127 

1,065,283 

4,608,253 
«3, 380, 525, 841 



1,042,642,693 

640,167,630 

53,393,651 

586,774,079 

247,866,304 

63,973,685 
28,887,898 
61,747,276 

1,238,410,322 



NONPEODUCINO 
ENTEBFBISES. 



Number or 
amount. 



3,749 

9,076 
128 



27,616 

3,769 

1,076 
2,348 
21,499 

91,657 
$282,001,223 



31,548,736 
15,416,837 
2,484,927 
12,931,910 
12,244,594 

181,341 
1,802,560 
1,903,404 



Per 
cent of 
total. 



15.8 
33.3 



2.4 

11.2 

10.8 
5.1 
2.0 

2.0 

7.7 



2.9 
2.4 
4.4 
2.2 
4.7 

0.3 
5.9 
3.0 



> Less tban one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory index of the relative 
importance of the two classes of mines shown in the 
preceding table is the number of wage earners and the 
amount of primary power, the figures for nonproducing 
mines representing exactly 2 per cent of the total in 
each instance. The average number of wage earners 
per operator for the nonproducing mines is 6 and for 
the producing mines 53. 

Additional details in regard to nonproducing mines 
are given in Tables 9 and 10 (pp. 339 and 340), which 
present separate figures for most of the different min- 
ing industries. The further discussion in this chapter 
of the statistics for 1909 will deal primarily with the 



producing mines, with only incidental reference to the 
nonproducing enterprises. 

There were reported in all mining industries in the 
United States in 1909, as shown by the previous table, 
19,915 operators of producing mines, who employed 
1,065,283 wage earners and reported products valued 
at $1,238,410,322. 

Geographic distribution of producing enterprises. — The 
distribution of the mining industries by geographic 
divisions and states is shown in Table 3, which gives 
the number of wage earners employed and the value 
of products for each division and state, with the per- 
centage which such number or value forms of the total. 



Table 3 



DIVISION AHB SIATE. 



United States. . . 

Oeogbafhic divs.: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

' East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East Soath Central. 
West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

New Enolahs: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

E. NOBTH Centbal: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

W. NoBTH Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 



PBODUCINQ enteepbises: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



19,916 



510 
6,333 
4,152 
2,300 
1,358 

830 
1,229 
1,972 
1,538 



97 
45 
137 
139 
21 
71 

1,351 

131 

4,861 

1,876 

1,010 

91S 

83 



153 

373 

1,021 

53 



Num- 
ber of 
mines 
and 
quar- 
ries. 



18,164 



586 
3,903 
2,662 
2,603 
1,652 
1,109 

452 
3,728 
1,610 



102 
63 
182 
147 
27 
75 

752 

151 

3,000 

964 
480 
769 
173 



250 
431 
1,224 
53 
43 



Num- 
ber of 
wells. 



Number. 



166,320 



71, 122 
56,379 

3,450 
15,146 

1,110 

14,700 

97 

4,316 



11,342 



59,780 

35,067 

10,373 

10,918 

21 



Wage earners 

(Dec. 15, or 
nearest repre. 
sentativeday). 



1, 065, 283 



18,254 
402,937 
213,660 
88,458 
118,006 
70,856 
28,252 
93,072 
31,788 



2,471 
1,620 
8,388 
3,508 
677 
1, 

11,303 

6,801 

384,833 

57,186 
27,559 
82,436 
40,397 
6,083 

18,114 
19,010 
29,676 



Per 
cent 

of 
total 



100.0 



$1,238,410,322 



1.7 

37.8 

20.1 

8.3 

11.1 

6.7 

2.6 

8.7 

3.0 



0.2 
0.1 
0.8 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 

1.1 
0.6 
36.1 

5.4 
2.6 
7.7 
3.8 
0.6 

1.7 
1.8 
2.8 
0.1 
0.4 



Value of products. 



17,327,242 
370,742,262 
237,534,170 
130,252,638 
105,714,462 

49,143,289 

47,530,937 
205,053,900 

75,111,522 



2,056,063 
1,308,697 
8,221,323 
.3,467,888 
897,606 
1,375,765 

13,334,975 

8,347,501 

349,059,786 

63,767,112 
21,934,201 
76,658,974 
67,714,479 
7,469,404 

58,664,852 
13,877,781 
31,667,525 
564,812 
6,432,417 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100.0 



1.4 
30.0 
19.2 
10.5 
8.5 
3.9 
3.8 
16.6 
6.1 



0.2 
0.1 
0.7 
0.3 

0.1 

1.1 
0.7 
28.2 

5.1 
1.8 
6.2 
5.5 
0.6 

4.7 
1.1 
2.5 
(') 
0.6 



DIVISION AND STATE. 



W. NOBTH Centeal— 
Continued. 

Nebraska 

Ktmsas 

South Atlantic: ' 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

E. South Centbal: ' 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

W. South Centbal: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

Camomia 



PBODUCINQ ENTEBPEISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



18 
643 



126 
150 
798 
118 
29 
92 



437 
216 
177 

96 

33 

864 

236 

373 
174 

66 
672 

98 
135 



116 
1,329 



Num- 
ber of 
mines 

and 
quar. 

ties. 



20 
582 



173 
244 
718 
130 

32 
109 

96 

442 
365 
302 

146 

2 

212 

92 

543 
370 
95 
1,675 
285 
261 
235 
374 

170 

161 

1,279 



Num- 
ber of 
wells. 



3,402 



15,146 



1,109 



62 

246 

12,113 

2,279 



4,316 



Wage earners 
(Dec.l5, or 
nearest repre- 
sentative day). 



Number. 



491 
16,441 

628 
7,745 
16,893 
78,404 
2,825 
2,014 
4,014 
5,483 

22,033 
18,028 
30,795 

6,422 

953 

13,920 

6,957 

20,503 
3,592 
8,499 

24,769 
5,682 

13,451 

11,004 
5,572 

7,343 

1,087 

23,368 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



W 
1.5 

0.7 
1.6 
7.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
0.5 

2.1 
1.7 
2.9 

0.6 
0.1 
1.3 
0.6 

1.9 
0.3 
0.8 
2.4 
0.5 
1.3 
1.0 
0.5 

0.7 
0.1 
2.2 



Value of products 



Amount. 



$322,517 
18,722,634 

516,213 
5,782,045 
8,795,646 
76,287,889 
1,358,617 
1,252,792 
2,874,595 
8,846,665 

12,100,075 
12,692,547 
24,350,667 

4,603,845 

6,547,050 

25,637,892 

10,742,150 

54,991,961 
8,649,342 
10,572,188 
45,680,135 
6,587,744 
34,217,661 
22,083,282 
23,271,597 

10,537,556 

1,191,512 

63,382,454 



Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 



<?.5 

<0>.5 
0.7 
6.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.7 

0.9 
1.0 
2.0 

0.3 
0.5 
2.1 
0.9 

4.4 
0.7 
0.9 
3.7 
0.4 
2.8 
1.8 
1.9 

0.9 
0.1 
5.1 



I Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Whether the importance of the mining industry be 
measured by the value of its products or by the num- 
ber of wage earners employed, the Middle Atlantic divi- 
sion easily ranks first among the several geographic 
divisions, the value of its mineral products in 1909 
amounting to $371,000,000, or 30 per cent of the total 
for the United States. Next in order was the East 
North Central division, with products valued at 
$238,000,000, or about one-fifth of the total. The 
mineral products of these two divisions consist largely 
of coal. Other divisions with a considerable mineral 
production are the Mountain, West North Central, 
and South Atlantic. 

The prominence of the Middle Atlantic division in 
mineral production is due almost whoUy to the state 
of Pennsylvania, which, with products (mainly coal) 
valued at nearly $350,000,000 in 1909, reported more 
than one-fourth of the value of all mineral products in 



' No mineral production in District of Columbia or Mississippi. 

the United States. No other state approaches it in 
importance. Illinois and West Virginia, which rank 
next in importance, each had products valued at a 
little more than $76,000,000, or less than one-fourth 
the value shown for Pennsylvania. Other states where 
the value of mineral products exceeded $50,000,000 
are Michigan, Ohio, Cahfornia, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana. The eight states named reported in 1909, 65.4 
per cent of the value of all mineral products for the 
United States. 

There are several states in which the mineral produc- 
tion is quite insignificant. In the District of Colum- 
bia and Mississippi no mineral production was re- 
ported. Rhode Island, North Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Delaware each contributed less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the whole value of mineral products, 
while the contribution of Maine, New Hampshire' 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Carolina, South 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS, MINING INDUSTRIES, BY STATES: 1902 AND 1909. 

(Based on Table 2, p. 318.) 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
40 80 tso ie!d 200 240 200 



PENNSYLVANIA 

ILLINOIS 

WEST VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

OHIO 

CALIFORNIA 

MINNESOTA 

COLORADO 

MISSOURI 

ALABAMA 

INDIANA 

KANSAS 

IOWA 

NEW YORK 

KENTUCKY 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

WASHINGTON 

VIRGINIA 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO 

WISCONSIN 

NEW JERSEY 

VERMONT 

LOUISIANA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

MARYLAND 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY DIVISIONS. 

(Baaed on Table 8, p. 336.) 
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Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Oregon 
was less than one-half of 1 per cent in each case. 

The distribution of the wage earners employed in 
producing mines among the divisions and states fol- 
lows approximately the distribution of the total value 
of products. Where coal is the chief mineral prod- 
uct, however, the number of wage earners is rela- 
tively greater than elsewhere. The Middle Atlantic 
division reported a considerably greater percentage of 
all wage earners in the producing mines of the country 
than of the total value of mineral products. In less 
marked degree the same statement holds true of the 
East South Central, South Atlantic, East North Cen- 
tral, and New England divisions, while each of the 
remaining divisions reported a larger percentage of the 
total value of products than of the total number of 
wage earners. Pennsylvania employed 36.1 per cent 
of all the wage earners, Illinois 7.7 per cent, and West 
Virginia 7.4 per cent, these three leading coal states 
together reporting more than one-half of all the wage 
earners employed in mining industries. 

Principal mining industries. — Table 4 shows the rel- 
ative importance of the principal mining industries in 
1909. 



Table 4 



All Industries. 



Coel. 



Antbiacite... 
Bituminous. 



Petroleum and natural gas. , 
Metals: 

Copper 

Iron 

Precious metals 

Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and zinc 



structural materials. 

Limestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone , 

Miscellaneous: 

Phosphate rook. . 

Gypsum 

Sulphur 

Clay , 

All other , 



PEODUCmG ENTEEPBISES: 1909 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



19,915 

3,695 

192 

3,603 

7,793 

161 
176 
2,282 
1,604 
678 
977 

3,988 
1,666 
707 
595 
77 
185 
196 
663 

51 

78 

4 

261 

449 



Wage earners 
(Dec. 15, or near- 
est representa- 
tive day). 



Number. 



1,069,283 

743,293 
173,504 



39,831 

53,143 
52,230 
37,815 
33,616 
4,199 
21,603 

92,360 
37,695 
20,661 
9,908 
6,313 
9,438 
6,260 
2,175 

8,186 
3,778 
408 
3,871 
8,775 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100.0 



16.3 
53.5 

3.7 

5.0 
4.9 
3.6 
3.2 
0.4 
2.0 

8.7 
3.5 
1.9 
0.9 
0.6 
0.9 
0.6 
0.2 

0.8 
0.4 
(') 
0.4 
0.8 



Value of products. 



Amount. 



$1,238,410,322 

577,142,935 
149,180,471 
427,962,464 

185,416,684 

134,616,987 
106,947,082 
94,123,180 
83,885,928 
10,237,252 
31,363,094 

75,992,908 
29,832,492 
18,997,976 
7,702,423 
6,239,120 
6,054,174 
5,578,317 
1,588,406 

10,781,192 
5,812,810 
4,432,066 
2,946,948 
8, 835, 436 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100.0 

46.6 
12 
34.6 

15.0 

10.9 
8.6 
7.6 
6.8 
8 
2.5 

6.1 
2.4 
1.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.1 

0.9 
0.5 
0.4 
0.2 
0.7 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

The foregoing table presents statistics for 9 indus- 
tries which in 1909 had products exceeding $10,000,000 
in value. These 9 industries employed 95.2 per cent 
of all the wage earners engaged in producing enter- 
prises and contributed 96 per cent of the total value 
of the products of mining industries. Statistics are 
also given ia the table for 8 other miciiag industries 
having products between $1,500,000 and $10,000,000 
in value. The 17 industries shown separately ui the 
table employed over 99 per cent of the wage earners 



engaged in productive enterprises and contributed 
more than 99 per cent of the total value of products 
of mining industries. 

Coal mining far outranks any other industry in inv- 
portance. In 1909 it furnished occupation to more 
than two-thirds of all the wage earners employed by 
producing mines, quarries, and wells, and contributed 
only a httle less than one-half of the total value of 
products reported. Of the total value of coal pro- 
duced, the anthracite mines furnished approximately 
one-fourth and the bituminous mines three-fourths. 
Another fuel industry — the production of petroleum 
and natural gas — cranks second in importance in value 
of products, but employs comparatively few wage 
earners. 

Of the metals, copper and iron outrank the precious 
metals both in the value of the product mined and in 
the number of wage earners, but lead and zinc fall con- 
siderably below the precious metals in both respects. 

Greneral comparison for the United States: 1902- 
1909. — Table 5 on the next page gives statistics regard- 
ing expenses, value of products, and mechanical power 
for producing mines, quarries, and petroleum and gas 
wells in the United States for 1909 and 1902, together 
with the percentages of increase. 

The figures in this table for 1909 vary slightly from 
those shown in preceding tables by reason of the 
differences between the present census and that of 
1902 in the classification of mining industries. There 
are many industries on the border line between min- 
iag and manufacturing. Certain mechanical and 
chemical processes required for the preparation of 
the mineral for the market after its extraction from 
the ground may be performed either at the mine or at 
the factory where the mineral is used as material. 
The practices in this respect vary from industry to 
industry and from period to period. 

At the Thirteenth Census the production of cement 
was classified as a manufacturing industry. The burn- 
ing of lime was likewise classified as a manufacturing 
industry, and where the lime was burned at the limestone 
quarry the quarrying was regarded as a subordinate part 
of the manufacturing operations . At the special census 
of miaes and quarries in 1902, however, the cement 
industry was included, and the burning of lime was 
treated as a part of the operations of the limestone 
quarries. In order to make the statistics for the two 
censuses comparable, the figures given in Table 5 
include for 1909 those for the burning of lime, 
elsewhere treated as a manufacturing industry, and 
exclude for 1902 those relating to the production of 
cement. 

On the other hand, the special census of 1902 did not 
include the conversion of coal into coke at the coal mines . 
In the Thirteenth Census reports the coke industry 
is treated both in the report on manufactures and 
in that on mines. Where coal was turned into coke 
at the nunes, estimates were obtained for the coke- 
manufacturing operations and included in the statis- 
tics of manufactures. At the same time, since the 
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milling of the coal and its conversion at the mines into 
coke form, in fact, integral parts of one industrial opera- 
tion, the complete report for both processes is included 
in the statistics for bituminous coal mines. In order, 
however, to make the statistics for 1909 comparable 
with those for 1902, all statistics relating to coke have 
been eliminated from the table which follows. 

By reason of these adjustments the figures here 
printed do not correspond either tc those given in the 
report for 1902 or to those printed elsewhere for 1909. 



Table 6 


NUMBER on AMOUNT. 


Per 

cent 




1909 


1902 


o( in- 
crease. 


Expenses of operation and development: 
Services 


$625,610,068 

208,771,046 

62,456,760 

24,091,986 

1,175,475,001 

4,556,170 


$401,225,547 
114,515,832 
34,476,227 
20,638,127 
771,486,926 
2,663,964 


65.9 


PuppliPvS and matfirialR 


82.3 




81.2 




16.7 


Value of products ... .... 


62.4 


Primary norsftpower 


71.0 







The item "taxes, rent of offices, and other sundry 
expenses," which is included with the expenses of 
operation and development in the tables giving statis- 
tics for 1909 only, is not shown in this table for the 
reason that at the special census of mines and quarries 
in 1902 the corresponding item of expenses included 
interest, which was excluded at the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus. In 1902 the item of interest on bonds amounted 
to more than $13,000,000. The amount of interest 
paid on other loans was not reported separately. 
The aggregate expenses shown in the preceding table 
represent 96.3 per cent of the total expenses reported 
for 1902 exclusive of interest on bonds, while the 
aggregate for 1909 represents 90.6 per cent of the 
total expenses for that year. 

In 1902 the products of mining industries were 
valued at $771,486,926, but in 1909 the value was 
reported as $1,175,475,001, an increase of 62.4 per 
cent in the seven years. 



VALUE OF PRODUCTS, MINING INDUSTRIES: 1902 AND 1909. 



(Baaed on Table 1, p. 317.) 
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Table 1, page 317, gives comparative statistics in 
detail for the years 1909 and 1902, by industries. 
Table 6, which is based on this table, gives for the 
leading mining mdustries the value of products in 
1909 and 1902, with the percentage of increase. 



Table 6 


VALUE OP PEODUCTS. 


Per cent 

Of 

increase. 




1909 


1902 


All industries 


$1,175,475,001 

550,513,866 

149,180,471 

401,333,395 

175,527,807 

99,493,799 

106,947,082 

87,671,553 

77,434,301 

10,237,252 

28,568,647 

47,784,479 

24,676,293 

10,781,192 


$771,486,926 

366,642,015 

76,173,686 

290,468,429 

102,034,590 

51,178,036 

65,460,985 

82,482,052 

77,164,326 

5,327,726 

14,600,177 

30,278,877 

18,042,943 

4,922,943 


62.4 


Coal 


50.2 




95.8 




38.2 




72.0 




94.4 




63.4 




6.3 




0.4 




92.2 




96.7 




57.8 




36.2 




119.0 







This table shows that the greatest relative increase 
in the seven-year period was in the phosphate rock 
industry. The smallest relative increase (6.3 per cent) 
was in the mining of precious metals, the deep mines 
showing an increase in value of products amounting 
to only 0.4 per cent, although the less important 
placer mines show an increase of 92.2 per cent. Large 
increases are shown for the mining of copper and of 
lead and zinc. There was also a large increase in the 
case of anthracite coal, but on account of the coal 
strike in 1902 the figures for that year do not repre- 
sent normal conditions. The percentage of increase 
in the bituminous coal-mining industry falls consid- 
erably below the average for all mining industries in 
the period under consideration. To some extent this 
is due to a decline in the average price of bituminous 
coal, for the tonnage produced increased more than 45 
per cent. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 2, page 318, gives comparative statistics in 
detail for the years 1909 and 1902, by states. The 
followiag table presents certain figures for those states 
which show a relative increase in the value of products 
above the average for the United States : 



Table 7 


VALUE OF 


PEODUCTS. 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 




1909 


1902 




$6,539,850 

8,915,181 

58,975,781 

322,517 

8,548,858 
77,214,345 
59,012,946 

8,575,402 

10,826,503 

18,386,812 

564,812 

4,764,784 
11,095,688 


$279,327 

2,943,806 

25,620,677 

148,391 

4,042,047 

37,377,226 

28,611,307 

4,257,685 

6,393,659 

9,626,060 

325,967 

2,840,341 

6,737,696 


2,241.3 
202.8 


riorida 


MiT^Tifvjnta, , 


130 2 




117 3 




111.5 


Illinois 


106 6 


ralifnmia. . , 


106.3 


WisnnTiRin, . . 


101 4 




100 7 


TTftn^ftS. 


93 


North Dakota 






67.8 


Toxflfl 


64 7 







Corresponding figures for those states in which the 
value of products showed an actual decrease from 1902 
to 1909 are given in Table 8. 



Table 8 



Colorado , 

Massachusetts. 
South Dalcota. 

Georgia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Indiana 

Oregon 



VALUE OV PBODUCTS. 



1909 



$39,397,859 
4,332,218 
6,415,788 
2,924,741 
3,270,766 
6,164,122 
22,324,647 
1,237,292 



1902 



$40,508,286 
4,499,401 
6,697,797 
3,080,287 
3,656,134 
7,162,113 
26,896,393 
2,087,389 



Per cent 
of de- 



2.7 

3.7 

4.2 

6.0 

10.5 

13.9 

17.0 

40.7 



Colorado and Indiana are the only important mining 
states that show a decrease in mining activity. This 
decline in Colorado is manifested not only in the value 
of products, but also in the amount expended for 
salaries and wages, which decreased 7.2 per cent, and 
for royalties, which decreased 4.4 per cent. 

Geographic distribution of the principal industries: 
1909. — Table 9 gives statistics, by leading states, for 
each of the nine leading mining industries. A graphic 
presentation of the value of products is made in the 
following diagram: 



VALUE OF PBODUCTS, LEADING INDUSTRIES, BY STATES: 1909. 
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Table 9 



INDUSTDir AND STATE. 



Goal, anthracite. 
Pennsylvania 



Coal, bltumlnoos . 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

West Virginia 

Ohio , 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana. , 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Wyoming... 
Washington. 



Oklahoma.. 

Missouri 

Montana. . 



Petroleum and natural gas ■ 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

California. 

West Virginia 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 



Texas 

Copper. 

Montana. . 

Arizona 

Michigan.. 
California.. 
Utah 



Iron 

Minnesota.. 

Michigan 

Alabama... 
New York.. 
Wisconsin.. 



Fredons metals, deep nines- 

Colorado 

Nevada 

California. 

Utah 

Idaho 

South Dakota 



Precious metals, placer mines 
California 



Lead and zinc. 

Missouri- 

Wisconsin. 



Oklahoma.. 



Limestone.. 
Pennsylvania . 

Ulinois.. 

iTi HinTift 

Ohio 

New York 

Missouri 



Granite 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

California 

Wisconsin 

New Hampshire.. 



Phosphate rock. . 

Florida 

Tennessee 

South Carolina 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



192 

189 

3,503 
689 
470 
307 
441 
112 
86 
223 
2S8 
240 

lis 

35 
32 

85 

56 

173 

4S 

7,793 
3,030 
1,188 
339 
442 
323 
711 
217 
163 

161 

35 
43 
7 
9 
22 

176 
20 
24 
25 
14 



1,604 
439 
218 
395 
108 
60 
13 

678 
392 

977 
617 

88 
189 

47 

1,665 
311 
81 
126 
144 
127 
144 

707 
51 

82 
85 
62 
21 
40 



WAGE EARNERS 
(DEC. 15, OR NEAR- 
EST REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DAT). 



Number. 



173,601 
173,263 

569,789 

184,408 

74,445 

69,666 

44,405 

23,479 

15,461 

22,357 

17,623 

19,655 

12,791 

7,839 

6,155 

11,154 

8,814 

9,526 

4,612 

39,831 
7,397 
5,897 
7,007 
7,093 
4,059 
3,066 
1,302 
1,405 

63,143 

13,697 
11,394 
19,022 
2,510 
3,304 

62,230 

16,218 

16,125 

5,666 

2,542 

1,455 

33,616 

7,686 
3,818 
6,622 
3,905 
3,077 
3,466 

4,199 
3,073 

21,603 

16,319 

1,753 

848 

724 

37, 696 
7,179 
3,276 
3,724 
3,746 
3,104 
2,437 

20,561 

2,035 
2,278 
2,132 
1,318 
1,448 
1,305 

8,186 
5,105 
1,725 
1,307 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100.0 
99.9 

100.0 
32.4 
13.1 
12.2 
7-8 
4-1 
2.7 
3.9 
3-1 
3-4 
2.2 
1-4 
1-1 
2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
0.8 

100.0 
18.6 
14.8 
17.6 
17.8 
10.2 
7.7 
3-3 
3-5 

100.0 
25.8 
21.4 
35.8 
4.7 
6.2 

100.0 
31.1 
30.9 
10.8 
4-9 
2-8 

100.0 
22-6 
11-4 
19.7 
11.6 
9-2 
10-3 

100.0 
73-2 

100.0 
75-5 
8.1 
3-9 
3-4 

100.0 
19-0 
8.7 
9-9 
9-9 
8.2 
6.5 

100.0 
9.9 
11.1 
10.4 
6.4 
7.0 
6-3 

100.0 
62-4 
21.1 
16.0 



VALUE OP PRODUCTS. 



Amount. 



1149,180,471 
148,957,894 

427,962,464 

147,466,417 

53,030,545 

46,929,692 

27,353,663 

18,459,433 

15,782,197 

15,018,123 

12,682,106 

10,003,481 

9,835,614 

9,721,134 

9,226,793 

6,688,454 

6,185,078 

5,881,034 

5,117,444 

186,416,684 
39,197,475 
29,620,959 
29,310,335 
28,188,087 
18,895,815 
17,685,092 
6,681,780 
6,391,313 

134,616,987 

45,960,617 
31,614,116 
30,165,443 
10,104,373 
8,432,099 

106,947,082 

57,076,135 

32,168,133 

4,939,149 

3,095,023 

2,972,584 

83,886,928 
27,147,937 
17,807,945 
9,690,956 
8,541,522 
7,926,602 
6,120,970 

10,237,262 
8,751,032 

31,363,094 

22,565,528 

1,989,907 

1,059,540 

695,235 

29,832,492 
4,733,819 
3,977,359 
3,616,696 
3,363,149 
2,656,142 
2,027,902 

18,997,976 
2,829,522 
2,185,986 
1,761,801 
1,518,916 
1,433,105 
1,205,811 

10,781,192 

8,488,801 

1,395,942 

862,409 



Per 
cent 

of 
total. 



100.0 
99.9 

100.0 
34.5 
12.4 
11.0 
6.4 
4.3 
3.7 
3.5 
3.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2-3 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.2 

100.0 
21.1 
16.0 
15-8 
15.2 
10.2 
9.5 
3.6 
3.4 

100.0 
34.1 
23.5 
22.4 

7.5 



100.0 

53.4 

30.1 

4.6 

2.9 

2.8 

100.0 
32.4 
21.2 
11.6 
10.2 
9.4 
7.3 

100.0 

85.5 

100.0 

71.9 
6.3 
3.4 
2.2 

100.0 
15.9 
13-3 
12-1 
11-3 
8.9 
6-8 

100.0 
14.9 
11.5 
9.3 
8.0 
7.5 
6.3 

100.0 
78-7 
12-9 
8.0 



Statistics are given for each of the states where the 
industry in question is important either by reason 
of the absolute value of the product or of its pro- 
portion of the total for the industry. In most of the 
industries here shown the production is so concen-' 
trated that the states given represent upward of 
nine-tenths of the entire production, but in the case 
of the lead and zinc, limestone, and granite industries, 
the aggregate value of the products reported by the 
states named falls short of this fraction. 



Of the value of the products of the bituminous coal 
mines in 1909, Pennsylvania contributed more than 
one-third, and a group of five states — Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois — together 
reported more than two-thirds of the total. Includ- 
ing those just named, the table shows 16 states, 
situated in all parts of the Union, which had a prod- 
uct valued at more than $5,000,000. The anthracite 
coal production is practically confined to the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Petroleum and natural gas also show production 
centers in various parts of the country. Pennsyl- 
vania leads, with a little over one-fifth of the total 
value of products for the industry, but does not report 
so large a proportion of the total as in the case of coal. 

More than one-third of the value of products for the 
copper industry in 1909 was represented by the product 
of Montana, while Arizona and Michigan each con- 
tributed over one-fifth. More than one-half of the 
value of products for the iron industry in 1909 was 
contributed by Minnesota and somewhat less than 
one-third by Michigan. 

In the production of precious metals by placer 
mining California was the only important state, while 
nearly one-third of the value of products for deep 
mines was reported from Colorado and over one-fifth 
from Nevada. The production of Alaska is not in- 
cluded in the table, which relates exclusively to con- 
tinental United States It may, however, be noted that 
the canvass of mines in Alaska by the Bureau of the 
Census gave $12,762,000 as the value of the products 
of placer mining in that territory. The inquiry of 
1909 was the first attempt to secure information con- 
cerning placer mining in Alaska by census methods. 
The wide extent of the field and the difficulties of the 
inquiry lead to the belief that the product reported is 
considerably short of the actual product of the Alaska 
placer mines. 

The lead and zinc industry is geographically far 
more closely concentrated than any thus far con- 
sidered. In 1909 Missouri reported 71.9 per cent 
of the total value of products of this industry and 
employed 75.5 per cent of the wage earners en- 
gaged therein. The phosphate rock industry shows a 
marked concentration in the state of Florida, which 
reported 78.7 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 62.4 per cent of all wage earners in the 
industry. On the other hand, the production of lime- 
stone and granite is widely distributed. In the case 
of the limestone industry, the six states which had a 
product exceeding $2,000,000 in value together re- 
ported but little more than two-thirds of the total 
value of products; and in the case of the granite 
industry the six states having a product in excess of 
$1,000,000 in value reported only 57.5 per cent of the 
total. In addition the variation in value of products 
among the states named in the table is much less 
marked in the case of these industries than in most of 
the other industries listed. 
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PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES. 



The number of persons engaged in mining industries, 
by classes, was ascertained as far as possible for De- 
cember 15 of the year 1909. In those cases, however, 
where the mines were not in operation on that date, 
or the time records for that date were not obtainable^ 
the numbers were ascertained for the nearest repre- 
sentative date. In addition to this information, the 
number of wage earners, without classification, was 
ascertained for the 15th day of every month.^ 

The whole number of persons engaged in connection 
with producing mines, quarries, and wells, as re- 
ported on December 15, or the nearest representative 
day, was 1,139,332, of whom 1,065,283 were wage 
earners. Since the representative day was taken in 
some other month than December, in many cases, 
because the mines were not in operation on December 
15, as stated above, this number of wage earners is 
greater than the number actually engaged at any 
given time. The greatest number simultaneously 
employed in all producing mines was 1,022,885, this 
number being reported for November 15. This does 
not, however, represent the entire number of persons 
who gave all or a part of their time to mining in 1909. 
The busiest months do not coincide for all mining 
industries nor for all mines within a given industry. 
Mining, moreover, affords some contrast to manufac- 
tures with respect to employment. Whereas in the 
manufacturing cities there is some opportunity for 
wage earners to pass from one industry where employ- 
ment is temporarily slack to another where labor is 
in greater demand, there is rarely sufficient diversity 
of mining industries in a given locality to permit such 
a shifting. Furthermore, even within an industry as 
widespread as bituminous coal mining, distance would 
largely prevent the employees of a mine temporarily 
shut down from seeking employment in other coal 
mines. The total number of wage earners reported 
for December 15, or the nearest representative day, 
namely, 1,065,283, may therefore be accepted as less, 
if anything, than the total number of wage earners 
who derived a livelihood from mining during the year 
1909. 

Distribution by sex and age. — Table 10 shows the 
classification of the persons employed in producing 
mines on the 15th day of December, or the nearest 
representative day. 

Women were employed only in supervisory and 
clerical capacities, none being reported as wage earn- 

' It must be borne in mind that the business year for which 
returns were obtained did not in all cases coincide with the cal- 
endar year. As a result, the total for the month of December 
includes a few returns for December, 1908, when the business 
year ended before Dec. 31, 1909. In such cases it was assumed 
that the number employed on the 15th day of December, 1909, 
was approximately equal to the number reported for Dec. 15, 
1908. The same applies to the figures for other months, some of 
which were reported for 1908 and others for 1910. The statistics 
of the number of wage earners must, therefore, be regarded as 
approximations; they are sufficiently close, however, for pm-poses 
of general comparison. 



ers in mining operations proper. It will be noted, 
moreover, that the reported number of boys under 
16 years of age, 8,151, is less than 1 per cent of the 
whole number of wage earners employed. 



Table 10 

CLASS. 


PEESONS ENGAGED IN PEOBUCINQ 
ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Total. 


Male. 


Female, 




1,139,332 


1,136,528 


3,804 




Proprietors and officials 


49,374 


47,931 


1,443 




Proprietors and firm members. . - 


29,922 
6,657 
13,795 

24,675 

1,065,283 


28,571 

6,677 

13,783 

22,314 

1,065,283 


1,351 
80 






12 


Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 


2,361 






16 years of age and over 


1,057,132 
8,151 


1,057,132 
8,151 




Under 16 years of age 









Distribution by industrial status. — Table 11 shows for 
all mining industries and for the nine most important 
industries separately the distribution of the persons 
engaged in producing enterprises according to general 
character of occupation or industrial status, together 
with the percentage that each class forms of the total. 



Table 11 


PEK30NS ENGAGED IN PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Number. 


Per cent of total. 


INDUSIET. 


Total. 


Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
offi- 
cials. 


Clerks 
and 
other 
sala- 
ried 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
offi- 
cials. 


Clerks 
and 
other 
sala- 
ried 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


AU Industries ... 
Coal 


1,139,332 
770,681 
178,004 
592,677 

62,172 
55,268 
55,176 
43,191 
24,397 
41,029 
22,211 
' 8,573 


49,374 

12,935 

1,315 

11,620 

19,353 
661 
1,109 
4,508 
2,625 
2,646 
1,248 
214 


24,675 
14,463 
3,185 
11,268 

2,988 
1,454 
1,837 
868 
269 
689 
402 
173 


1,065,283 
743,293 
173,604 
669,789 

39,831 
63,143 
62,230 
37,815 
21,603 
37,695 
20,561 
8,186 


4.3 
1.7 
0.7 
2.0 

31.1 
1.1 
2.1 
10.4 
10.4 
6.4 
5.6 
2.5 


2.2 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 

4.8 
2.7 
3.3 
2.0 
1.1 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 


93.5 
96.4 
97.5 
96.1 

64.1 
96.2 
94.6 
87.6 
88.5 
91.9 
92.6 
95. & 




Bituminous 

Petroleum and natural 


Copper. 




Precious metals 

Lead and zinc 


Limestone... . 


Granite 


Phosphate rock 



Of the whole number of persons engaged in produc- 
ing enterprises, 4.3 per cent were proprietors and 
officials, 2.2 per cent were clerks and other salaried 
employees, and 93.5 per cent were wage earners. The 
proportion of proprietors and ofl&cials ranges, among 
the industries given, from 1.1 per cent in the copper 
industry to 31.1 per cent in the petroleum and natu- 
ral gas industry. Large propottions for proprietors 
and officials occur also in the production of the pre- 
cious metals and of lead and zinc. In the anthracite 
branch of the coal industry proprietors and officials 
formed only 0.7 per cent of all persons engaged in the 
industry. The range of difference with respect to the 
proportion of clerks is much less than with respect 
to the proportion of proprietors and officials. 
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Proprietors performing manual labor.— Table 12 
gives, for the principal mining industries, the number 
of proprietors and firm members compared with the 
number and percentage who performed manual labor. 



Table 12 



All Indnstnea 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas 
Precious metals: 

Placer mines 

Deep mines. 

Lead and zinc 

Limestone 

Granite 



PKOPBIETOBS AND FIRM 

MEMBERS IN PKODUCINQ 

ENTEKPBISES: 1909 




Performing 
manual labor. 


Total. 










Number. 


Per 
cent. 


29.922 
3, ■'39 
16,213 


8,861 
1,713 
2,155 


29.6 

45.8 
13.3 


951 
2,011 
1,947 
1,634 

730 


673 
951 
1,171 
640 
318 


70.8 
47.3 
60.1 
39.2 
43.6 



Mine operators of the old type who operate their 
mines without the assistance of hired help or with 
little help are still quite numerous, as appears from 
the fact that out of a total of 29,922 proprietors and 



firm members in 1909, 8,861, or nearly three-tenths, 
were personally performing manual labor in or about 
their enterprises. The industries in which proprietors 
of this type were relatively the most numerous include 
bituminous coal mining, in which 45.8 per cent of the 
proprietors and firm members were performing manual 
labor; lead and zinc mining, and placer mining (surface 
gold washing), in each of which industries a majority 
of the proprietors were working in their own mines ; and 
deep gold and silver mines, in which nearly one-half of 
all proprietors belonged to this class. There are also 
a considerable number of proprietors and firm members 
performing manual labor in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, but as the whole number of proprietors 
and firm members is very large, they constitute a 
comparatively small percentage of the total. 

Wage earners by occupation. — Table 13 gives for all 
miniag industries and for the nine most important 
industries separately the number of wage earners in 
producing mines classified by specific occupation and 
by age group, distinguishing those who work above and 
those who work below ground. 



Table 13 



CLASS OP WAGE EABNEBS. 



All wage earners (producing enterprises 
only) 

Men 1 6 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mectaanics, etc 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 
stonecutters 

All other wage earners 

Boys under 16 years of age 

Above ground , total 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

All other wage earners 

Boys under 16 years of age 

Below ground, total 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Miners and miners' helpers 

All other wage earners 

Boys under 16 years of age 



All 

mining 

industries. 



1,065,283 



1,057,132 
103,519 

627,513 

326, 100 

8,151 

366,962 
361,928 
93,586 

78,380 

189,962 

5.034 

698,321 
696,204 

9,933 
549,133 
136,138 

3,117 



Total. 



743,293 



736,325 



467,179 

227,048 

6,968 

142,843 

138,792 

34,141 



104,651 
4,051 

600,450 
597, 533 

7,957 
467,179 
122,397 

2,917 



Bitu- 
minous. 



569,789 



566,068 
29,826 

384,023 

152,219 

3,721 

94,090 
93,273 
24,389 



817 

475,699 
472,795 

5,437 
384,023 
83,335 

2,904 



Anthrax 
cite. 



173,604 



170,257 
12,272 

83,156 
74,829 
3,247 

48,763 

45,519 

9,752 



35,767 
3,234 

124,751 
124,738 
2,520 
83,166 
39,062 
13 



Petro- 
leum 

and 
natural 

gas. 



39, 831 



39,820 
27,063 



12,767 
11 

39,831 
39,820 
27,063 



12,757 
11 



Copper. 



63,143 



53,077 
6,860 

28,570 

17,647 

66 

22,481 

22,420 

6,238 

1,269 

14,913 

61 

30,662 

30,657 

622 

27,301 

2,734 

5 



Iron. 



52,230 



61,741 
7,073 

24,926 
19,742 



24,889 
24,669 
6,697 

4,736 
13,236 



27,341 
27,172 

476 
20, 190 
6,606 

169 



Precious 
metals. 



37, 815 



37,803 
5,710 

21,855 

10,238 

12 

15,333 
15,324 
6,112 

2,870 

7,342 

9 

22,482 

22,479 

598 

18,985 

2,896 



Lead 
and 
zinc. 



21,603 



21,573 
3,745 

12,562 

6,276 

30 

8,062 
8,037 
3,584 

427 

4,026 

25 

13,541 

13,536 

161 

12,126 

1,260 

5 



Lime- 
stone. 



37, 695 



37,672 
3,224 

25,748 

8,600 

123 

37,695 

37,572 

3,224 

25,748 

8,600 

123 



Granite. 



20,561 



20,474 
1,921 

14,290 

4,203 

87 

20,561 

20,474 

1,921 

14,290 

4,263 

87 



Phos- 
phate 
rock. 



8,186 



8,119 
1,049 

4,375 

2,695 

67 

7,925 
7,868 
1,049 

4,117 

2,692 

67 

261 
261 



258 



This table gives further information in regard to 
the employment of boys under 16 years of age Only 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the wage earners in all 
mining industries were boys under 16 years of age, 
and of these only three-eighths were employed below 
ground. The largest number of boys under 16 years of 
age (3,721) were employed in bituminous coal mining, 
though 3,247 were employed in the anthracite coal- 
mining industry, where they formed nearly 2 per cent 
of the whole number of wage earners — a higher per- 
centage than in any other industry shown in the 
table. Most of the boys in the anthracite coal indus- 
try, however, were employed above ground. In none 
of the other industries shown in the table did the pro- 
portion of boys under 16 years of age reach 1 per cent 
of the whole number of wage earners. 



Miners and miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters constitute the most numerous class of wage 
earners, forming, in 1909, 58.9 per cent of the whole 
number employed in all industries combined. The 
proportion of miners and miners' helpers reached 67.4 
per cent in the bituminous coal industry and 47.9 
per cent in anthracite coal mining. It was about the 
same in the iron mines, but somewhat greater in the 
other industries employing miners. In the limestone 
and granite industries quarrymen and stonecutters are 
naturally the largest numerical group. 

The wage earners included under the heading of 
"Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc.," constituted 
9.7 per cent of all wage earners employed in mining 
in 1909. The proportion was lowest in the coal in- 
dustry, where such wage earners formed 5.7 per cent 
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of the total, and highest in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, where they constituted 67.9 per cent. 
The miscellaneous group "All other wage earners," 
which is composed mostly of unskilled laborers, com- 
prised 30.6 per cent of all wage earners employed. The 
proportion in this class was largest in anthracite coal 
mining (43.1 per cent) and smallest in the granite 
industry (20.7 per cent). 

In all miQing industries about one-third of the wage 
earners (34.4 per cent) were employed above ground 
and about two- thirds (65.6 per cent) below ground. 
The two branches of the coal-mining industry have a 
larger proportion of their wage earners below ground 
than any other mining iadustry. In the phosphate 
rock industry only 3.2 per cent of the wage earners 
were employed below ground, while three of the indus- 
tries named in the table — the petroleum and natural 
gas, limestone, and granite industries — are exclusively 
surface industries. 

Contract work. — In addition to the work performed 
by wage earners regularly engaged in mining and by 
the proprietors who contribute their own labor to the 
operation of the mines, a portion of the work inci- 
dent to mining is done by. contract. The number 
of wage earners employed by contractors can not be 
ascertained, because the work is temporary and the 
same men after completing one job are shifted to 
another place. A special form of contract work com- 
mon in certain metalliferous mines is the working of 
mines in return for a share of the product. Under 
this system a miner "leases" a block in a mine on a 
royalty basis ; the product is deHvered by him to the 
mine owner, who disposes of it, deducts the royalty, 
and pays the "lessee" his share. In the operation of 
petroleum and natural gas wells, little labor is required. 
This condition has called tato existence a special class 
of mechanics who contract with iadividual operators 
to take care of their properties, devoting to each prop- 
erty only a part of their time. 

The relative importance of work done under con- 
tract, as compared with the work performed by regu- 
lar wage earners, is shown by a comparison of the total 
amount paid out in wages with the total expenditure 
for contract work. While the total wages paid in the 
United States in 1909 amounted to $586,774,000, 
the total expenditure for contract work amounted to 
$28,888,000, which included $3,798,000 paid to miners 
compensated by a share of the product, and $1,035,000 
paid to part-time men for taking care of petroleum 
and natural gas weUs. There were 3,261 operators, 
or 16.4 per cent of the total number in the United 
States, whose properties were operated exclusively 
by contract work, as defined above. This form of 
operation was more or less general with operators 
of petroleum and natural gas wells, of whom 3,021, or 
38.8 per cent, belonged to this class. Next in point 
of numbers were 104 operators of deep mines of pre- 
cious metals, or 6.5 per cent of all operators engaged in 



that industry, who employed contract labor exclu- 
sively. In all other industries combined this class in- 
cluded only 136 operators, or 1.3 per cent of the total. 
Number of persons employed, by months. — Table 14 
shows the number of wage earners reported for the 
15th of each month in producing enterprises in all 
mining industries combined and in coal mining sep- 
arately, the latter industry, as already noted, includ- 
ing nearly 70 per cent of all wage earners in producing 
enterprises. 



Table 14 



January.., 
Febraary. 

March 

AprU 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September, 

October 

November. 
December. 



WAGE EABNEBS IN PBODUCENG EITTEBFIOSES: 1909 



All mining 
industries. 



Number. 



940, 119 
936,418 
943,493 
928,563 

937,002 
949,615 
961,940 
971,263 

993,075 
1,013,326 
1,022,885 
1,013,896 



Per 
cent of 
maxi- 
mum. 



91.9 
91.5 
92.2 
90.8 

91.6 
92.8 
94.0 
9S.0 

97.1 
99.1 
100.0 
99.1 



Coal. 



Number. 



691,244 
686,322 
679,791 
649,870 

646,592 
652,894 
659,434 
667,146 

685,234 
704,939 
720,341 
729,273 



Per 
eent of 
maxi- 
mum. 



94.8 
94.1 
93.2 
89.1 

88.7 
89.5 
90.4 
91.5 

94.0 
96.7 
98.8 
100.0 



All other mining 
industries. 



Number. 



248,875 
250,096 
263,702 
278,693 

290,410 
296,721 
302,506 
304,117 

307,841 
308,387 
302,544 
284,622 



Per ^ 
cent of 
maxi- 
mum. 



80.7 
81.2 
85.5 
90.4 

94.2 
96.2 
98.1 
98.6 

99.8 
100.0 

98.1 
92.3 



For all industries combined the largest number of 
wage earners, 1,022,885, was reported for November 
and the smallest, 928,563, or 90.8 per cent of the maxi- 
mum, for April. The figure for April, however, is only 
slightly below the figures for the three preceding months 
of the year. From April to November the number 
increased gradually, but December showed a slight 
falling off. In coal mining the month of greatest 
activity was December, and that of least activity was 
May, when the number employed was equal to 88.7 per 
cent of the number employed in December. From 
May to December there was a steady increase in the 
number of wage earners employed. It should be noted 
that the figures in this table furnish only a most unsat- 
isfactory indication of the regularity of employment. 
In the" coal-mining industry in particular many mines 
operate only part of the days each week or each month, 
and while the number of wage earners on the rolls on 
the 15th of the month (which is more often reported 
than the number actually drawing pay) may be sub- 
stantially the same from month to month, yet the 
average number of days each miner works during the 
year may be much less than the possible number of 
working days. In other words, there is a good deal 
of unemployment so distributed through the year as 
not to cause much fluctuation in the monthly returns. 

For the principal industries Table 15 shows the 
month of maximum and of minimum employment, 
the number reported for each of these months, and 
the percentage which the minimum represents of the 
maximum. 
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Table 15 



AU Industries 

CoEd 

Anthracite 

Bituminous... 

Petroleum and natural gas 

Copper , 

Iron 

Predous metsds , 

Lead and dnc 

Limestone , 

Granite 

Phosphate rock , 



■STAQB EABNEKSmPRODUaNQ ENTERPBISES: 1909 



Maximimi, 



Month. 



Nov. 
Deo.. 
Mar.. 
Deo.. 
N«v.. 
Oct.. 
Oct.. 
July.. 
Dec.. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July.. 



Number. 



1,022,885 
729,273 
173,025 
660,089 
39,932 
53,148 
61,055 
33,869 
18,374 
37,209 
21,899 
8,114 



Minimum. 



Month. 



Apr.. 
May.. 
Aug.. 
May.. 
Feb.. 
Dec.. 
Jan.. 
Dec.. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Oct.. 



Number. 



928,663 
646,892 
165,740 
478,455 
33,621 
50,151 
43,491 
30,751 
16,330 
17,908 
13,732 
7,610 



Per 

cent of 
maxi- 
mum. 



90.8 
88.7 
95.8 
85.4 
83.9 
94.4 
85.2 
90.8 
83.4 
48.1 
62.7 



The coal industry is divided in this table into its two 
constituent branches. Anthracite mining shows 
greater regularity of employment from month to 
month than bituminous mining. It will be noted that 
the months of maximum and minimum employment 
for the two branches do not correspond. For the 
remaining industries the month of maximum employ- 
ment is generally in the fall of the year except in the 
case of the production of precious metals and of phos- 
phate rock, where it is July. The quarrying indus- 
tries, limestone and granite quarrying, show a wide 
divergence between the months of maximum and mini- 
mum employment, due to the fact that they are sur- 
face industries and much affected by weather condi- 
tions. For both industries the smallest number of 
wage earners was reported for January. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 16 producing 
mines and quarries have been classified according to 
the prevailing hoiirs of labor per day in each enterprise. 
Petroleum and nattu"al gas wells are not included in 
this table, because many of them are operated without 
hired labor, or by men who give to each enterprise 
only a part of their time. Neither are those enter- 
prises included in which aU labor is performed by 
contractors. The table shows the percentage of the 
total nxmiber of enterprises falling into each group, and 
a percentage distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed on December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be clearly borne 
in mind that these latter percentages do not show pre- 
cisely the proportion of the total number of wage earn- 
ers working the specified number of hours per day, 
since in many cases some of the employees work a 
greater of less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. The table shows that 
about one-half of the enterprises have adopted the 
8-hour day, while the other half are operated on a 9-hour 
or 10-hour basis. There is considerable variation in 
this respect among the several mining industries. 
The prevailing hours are 8 or less per shift in more than 
nine-tenths of the deep gold and silver mines, more 



than five-sixths of the copper mines, about three- 
fourths of the lead and zinc mines, more than two- 
thirds of the bituminous coal mines, about three-fifths 
of the placer mines, and slightly less than one-half of 
the granite quarries. The 9-hour shift is predominant 
in anthracite coal mines and the lO-hom: day in iron 
mines, hmestone quarries, and the phosphate rock in- 
dustry. In very few mines do the prevailing hours 
exceed 10 per shift, the only conspicuous exception 
being the phosphate rock industry, in which 11 or 12 
hours per shift constitute the prevailing hours for over 
one-fom-th of the enterprises. 



Table 16 


ENTEBFBISES. 


Percent 
distribu- 


INDUSTEY AND HOUKS PEK DAY, 


Number. 


Percent. 


tion of 
enter- 
prises 

weighted 
according 

to num- 
ber of 
wage 

earners. 




12,192 

6,876 

1,822 

4,393 

31 

70 


100.0 

48.2 

14.9 

36.0 

0.3 

o.a 


100.0 




^.5 




26.9 


10 hours. 


27.5 




0.3 


12 hours 


0.8 








363 
13 

289 
60 

1 

4,284 

2,922 

664 

804 

4 

200 

170 
17 
12 

1 

293 
15 
19 

254 
4 

1 

1,302 

1,192 

49 

46 

16 

486 

288 

46 

138 

4 

9 

807 

697 
130 
70 

1 
9 

1,644 
120 
187 

1,231 

2 

692 
332 
171 

188 

1 

69 

1 
50 

8 
10 


100.0 

3.7 
81.9 
14.1 

0.3 

100.0 

68.2 
12.9 
18.8 
0.1 

100.0 

85.0 
8.5 
6.0 
0.5 

100.0 
6.1 
6.6 
86.7 
1.4 
0.3 

100.0 

91.6 

3.8 

3.5 

L2 

100.0 

69.4 

9.5 

28.5 

0.8 

1.9 

100.0 

74.0 

16.1 

8.7 

0.1 

1.1 

100.0 

7.8 
12.1 
79.7 
0.3 
0.1 

100.0 

48.0 
24.7 
27.2 
0.1 

100.0 

1.4 

72.6 

11.6 

14.5 


100.0 




1.7 




97.9 


10 hours..... ...^. .- 


0.4 




(0 




100.0 


RTionrs HTirl nTlp*" 


69.5 




13.9 


lOhours 


25.7 




0.9 




100.0 


8 hours... 


81.8 




12.6 


10 hours 


5.3 




0.3 




100.0 


8 hours 


3.9 


9 hours . 


3.9 




90.4 




1.5 


12 hours 


0.3 


ProriOTiR wi*i>t*^-is, dpflp mines 


100.0 


8 hours and under ~. -. 


95.4 




2.7 


10 hours 


1.7 




0.2 


Precious metals, placer mines 


100.0 


8 hours and under 


69.6 




12.2 


10 hours 


16.0 


11 hours 


1.6 




1.7 




100.0 




82.1 




8.0 




9.6 


11 hours... 


0.2 




0.1 




100.0 


8 hours and under 


3.4 


9 hours.. 


6.3 




88.8 


11 hours 


0.4 




1.1 


Granite 


100.0 




54.6 


9 hours 


18.6 




26.7 




0.2 


PhosDhate rock 


100.0 




%. 






11. S 




20.7 







' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 
lABTD TENURE. 



In mining, as in agriculture, land is the source 
from which wealth is drawn, and the control of 
land is an important factor in mining operations. The 
Thirteenth Census was the first at which the inquiry 
into land tenure was extended to all branches of the 



mining industry. Table 17 gives, for all mining indus- 
tries combined and for the nine most important in- 
dustries separately, statistics of the land controlled, 
distinguishing the character of the land and also the 
form of tenure. 



Table 17 



ACREAGE OF LAND CONTROLLED BY PRODUCING ENIEBPEISES: 1909 



All land. 



Total. 



Owned. 



Held under 



Percent 
o-wned. 



Mineral and oil land. 



Total. 



Owned. 



Held under 
lease. 



Timber 
land. 



other 
land. 



All Industries . 



Coal. 



Anthracite . . 
Bituminous . 



Petroleum and natural gas . 

Copper 

Iron 

Precious metals 



Lead and zinc . . . 

Limestone 

Granite 

Phosphate rock . 



> 24,216,611 

18,182.749 
1 465, 134 
7,717,615 

12,694,838 

275,598 

1,313,214 

588,263 

125,322 

128.495 

51,398 

340,697 



9,389,121 

5,952,110 

316, 867 

5,635,243 



270,771 

1,064,227 

461,158 

102,569 
96,084 
42,960 

327,726 



14,838,179 

2,242,328 

159,956 

2,082 372 

12,008,570 

4,827 

248, 987 

127,105 

22,753 

32,411 

8,438 

12,971 



38.8 



68.1 
73.0 

5.4 
98.2 
81.0 
78.4 

81.8 
74.8 
83.6 
96.2 



> 21,414,662 

> 6,847,545 
» 274,359 
6,573,186 

12,694,838 
126,851 
387,608 
469,455 

103,555 
88,152 
39,548 

243,221 



6,920,673 

4,732,556 

183,144 

4,549,412 



122,798 
282,661 
397,097 

81,418 

58,774 

32,035 

230,405 



11,601,961 

2,125,964 

102,190 

2,023,774 

12,008,570 

4,053 

104,947 

72,358 

22,137 
29,378 
7,513 
12,816 



1,138,901 

43Sr216 

71,851 

363,365 



1,662,018 

899,988 
118,924 
781,064 



57,781 
456,682 
33,745 

10,120 
9,176 
3,266 

92,580 



90,966 

468,924 

85,063 

11,647 
31,167 
8,584 
4,896 



1 Exclusive of 11,689 acres reported both in acreage owned and acreage held under lease. 

2 Exclusive of 10,975 acres reported both in acreage owned and acreage held under lease. 



The total acreage of all land controlled by producing 
enterprises was 24,216,000 acres. Of course, not all 
of this area was in actual use, large tracts being held 
in reserve. The greater part of this land was mineral 
and oil land, but there were 1,139,000 acres of timber 
land and 1,662,000 acres of other land. Under these 
two headings are comprised land which had not been 
prospected and whose mineral resources were still un- 
known, as well as some land used for building and 
other purposes. 

In comparing the statistics of land controlled for 
different industries or different states, it should be 
noted that the area of land is not necessarily an mdex 
of the importance of the holdings, as some land is far 
more rich in minerals than other land. 

Of the total area controlled by operators of mioing 
enterprises ia 1909, more than one-half was connected 
with the petroleum and natural gas iodustries. Of the 
remainder, by far the largest part was reported for 
the coal industry. The holdings of the bituminous 
mines are far more extensive in comparison with 
the value of the products of those mines than those 
of the anthracite mines. The holdings of land by 
operators of iron mines are also very considerable. 
Some indication of the amount of reserve land held 



in the different industries is afforded by the propor- 
tion reported under the description of "Timber land" 
and " Other land." This proportion is greatest in the 
iron industry. 

Of the total amount of land controlled by mine 
operators, 38.8 per cent was owned by the operators 
themselves and the remainder held under lease. The 
petroleum and natural gas industry, in which most of 
the land is held under lease, presents a marked con- 
trast to all the other industries shown in the table. 
Excluding the land controlled in the petroleum and 
natural gas industry, operators in other mining indus- 
tries controlled 11,521,000 acres, of which 8,703,000 
acres, or 75.5 per cent, were owned by the operators. 
The two industries showing the widest departure from 
this proportion are the copper industry, in which the 
operators owned 98.2 per cent of the land controlled, 
and the phosphate rock industry, where the proportion 
of land owned was 96.2 per cent. The proportions 

owned ia the coal industry and its two branches 

72.7 per cent for the industry as a whole, 68.1 per cent 
for the anthracite branch, and 73 per cent for the 
bituminous branch— fell somewhat below the propor- 
tion given above for all mining industries exclusive of 
the petroleum and natural gas industry. 



FORM OF OEGANIZATION. 



Table 18 on the next page has for its purpose the 
presentation of conditions with respect to the form 
of organization of producing mining enterprises for all 
mining industries combined and the nine leading 
industries separately. 



The most important distinction brought out by the 
table is that between corporate and all other forms of 
organization. Among 19,915 operators of producing 
mines, quarries, and wells, 7,041, or 35.4 per cent, 
were corporations. These incorporated enterprises^ 
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however, employed 90.6 per cent of the wage earners 
engaged in mining enterprises, and reported 91.4 per 
cent of the total value of products. Individuals 
formed 32.1 per cent of the whole number of operators, 
but they employed only 3.9 per cent of the wage 
earners and are credited with only 3 per cent of the 
total value of products. The proportions for firms 
differ but Uttle from those for individuals, being 
shghtly less in the case of the number of operators 
and shghtly greater in the case of the number of wage 
earners and the value of products. Moreover, it may 
be noted that while the average value of products was 
$160,832 per operator for corporations, it was only 
$9,136 for firms and only $5,723 for individuals. 

Corporations constituted a majority of the opera- 
tors in the phosphate rock industry (88.2 per cent), 
the iron industry (73.3 per cent), the copper indus- 
try (67.4 per cent), and the coal industry (52.6 per 



cent). In the copper industry corporations employed 
99 per cent of the total number of wage earners. 
Other industries where a very large percentage of 
the wage earners were employed by corporations 
are iron mining (98.1 per cent), the phosphate rock 
industry (95.8 per cent), and coal mining (93.6 per 
cent). More than 90 per cent of the total value of 
products in the mining industry as a whole was cred- 
ited to corporations. The largest percentages for 
the individual industries were as follows: The iron 
industry, 99.6 per cent; the copper industry, 99.1 per 
cent; the phosphate rock industry, 96.4 per cent; the 
coal-mining industry, 94.4 per cent; and the precious 
metal industries, 92.2 per cent. The two quarrying 
industries — the limestone and granite industries — are 
the only ones shown in the table in which as much 
as 25 per cent of the total value of products is 
credited to other than corporate enterprises. 



Table 18 


PKODUCING 


ENTEKPEISES: 1909 


PER CENT OF 
TOTAL. 


mPtJSTRY AND 

FORM OF 
ORGANIZATION. 


PRODTTCINQ 


enterprises: 1909 


PER CENT OF 
TOTAL. 


INDUSTRT AKD 

FORM OF 
OBGAmZATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


!. 

II 

2; 


$ 


i 

r 

> 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


II 

1 


i 


-CI 

a. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Total. 


Per 

operator. 


■3^ 

> 


All indnstiieg 

Individual 


19,915 

6,387 

6,262 

7,041 

225 


1,065,283 

41,908 

50,777 

965,483 

7,115 


$1,238,410,322 

36,651,114 

57,209,620 

1,132,418,768 

12,230,830 


$62,185 

5,723 

9,136 

160,832 

54,359 


100. D 
32.1 
31.4 
35.4 
1.1 


100.0 

3.9 

4.8 

90.6 

0.7 


100.0 

3.0 

4.7 

91.4 

0.9 


Precious metals — 

Individual 

Firm 


2,282 

622 

674 

967 

10 

977 

89 
522 
366 

1,665 

911 

295 

451 

8 

707 
323 
166 
215 
3 

51 

6 

45 


37,815 

2,591 

2,783 

32,232 

209 

21,603 

779 
2,926 
17,898 

37,695 

7,781 

5,178 

24,561 

186 

20,561 

3,746 

3,225 

13,490 

101 

8,186 

346 
7,840 


$94,123,180 

3,228,424 

3,997,463 

86,750,458 

146,835 

31,363,094 

824,604 

3,601,589 

26,937,001 

29,832,492 

4,181,665 

3,486,343 

22,061,746 

102,748 

18,997,976 
3,029,160 
2,967,938 

12,923,039 
77,849 

10,781,192 

389,207 
10,391,985 


$42,146 
6,190 
6,931 
88,884 
14,684 

32,101 

9,264 
6,899 
73,698 

17,917 
4,690 
11,818 
48,917 
12,844 

26,871 

9,378 
17,879 
60,107 
26,950 

211,396 

64,868 
230,933 


100.0 

27.3 
29.5 
42.8 
0.4 

100.0 

9.1 

53.4 

37.5 

100.0 

54.7 
17.7 

27.1. 
0.5 

100.0 
45.7 
23.5 
30.4 
0.4 

100.0 
11.8 
88.2 


100.0 

6.9 

7.4 

85.2 

0.5 

100.0 

3.6 
13.5 
82.9 

100.0 

20.7 
13.7 
65.1 
0.5 

100.0 

18.2 
15.7 
65.6 
0.6 

100.0 

4.2 
95.8 


100.0 
3.4 
4.2 


Corporation 

other 


Corporation 

other 


92.2 
0.2 


Coal 


3,695 

1,058 

664 

1,942 

31 

7,793 

2,298 

3,360 

1,966 

169 

161 

26 
26 
109 

176 
23 
24 

129 


743,293 
17,475 
24,699 

695,985 
5,134 

39,831 

2,020 

3,085 

32,636 

2,090 

53,143 

168 

344 

62,631 

52,230 

481 

536 

51,213 


677,142,935 

10,490,068 

17,111,132 

544,886,641 

4,656,094 

185,416,684 

9,662,086 

18,954,985 

149,358,498 

7,441,115 

134,616,987 

163,908 

1,038,831 

133,414,248 

106,947,082 

222,946 

201,411 

106,622,725 


156,193 

9,915 

26,770 

280,586 

150,197 

23,793 

4,204 
5,641 
76,971 
44,030 

836,130 

6,304 

39,955 

1,223,984 

607,654 
9,693 
8,392 

825,757 


100.0 

28.6 

18.0 

62.6 

0.8 

100.0 

29.5 
43.1 
26.2 
2.2 

100.0 

16.3 
16.3 
67.4 

100.0 
13.1 
13.6 
73.3 


100.0 

2.4 

3.3 

93.6 

0.7 

100.0 

6.1 
7.7 
81.9 
5.3 

100.0 
0.3 

0.7 
99.0 

100.0 

0.9 

1.0 

98.1 


100.0 

1.8 

3.0 

94.4 

0.8 

100.0 

5.2 

10.2 

80.6 

4.0 

100.0 

0.1 

0.8 

99.1 

100.0 

0.2 

0.2 

99.6 


Lead and zinc 

Individual 

Firm 


100.0 
2.6 


Individual 

Firm 


ll.,S 


Corporation 

Limestone 


85.9 


Corporation 


100.0 


Petrolemn and nat- 
ural gas 

Individual 

Finn 


Individual 


14.0 
11.7 


Corporation 

Other 


74.0 
0..^ 






Corporation 

Other 


100.0 


Individual 


16.0 




15.6 




Corporation 

Other 


68.0 


Individual 


(1.4 


Phosphate lock 

Firm 




Corporation 


100.0 
3.6 




Corporation 


96.4 


Individual 




Corporation 





Ifiimber of stockholders. — ^The law required the Bu- 
reau of the Census to collect statistics of the number of 
stockholders of corporations. The following table pre- 
sents a summary of the returns from corporations, 
showing the number of their stockholders, separately 
for producing and nonproducing enterprises, and for 
each of the principal industries in parallel columns with 
the amount of capital invested reported by the same 
enterprises. It is probable that the number of stock- 
92752°--13 3 



holders includes many dupHcations, as the same person 
may own stock in many corporations. The figures are 
nevertheless instructive, showing as they do that the 
ownership of stock in mining companies was very 
widely diffused. The total number of stockholders 
reported by all companies exceeded 1,100,000, of 
whom nearly 800,000 were interested in producing 
enterprises, and over 300,000 in nonproducing enter- 
prises. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 19 



A114iidiistiies 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas. 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals: 

Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and zinc 

Structural materials 

Phosphate rock 

Sulphur 

All other industries 



ALL ENTERPRISES. 



Number 
of incor- 
porated 

com- 
panies. 



19,431 

in 

1,868 

2,175 

1145 

122 

2,766 
216 
401 
1,124 
45 
4 
458 



Stock- 
holders. 



1,136,538 

21,285 
108,249 
175,769 

78,699 
120,567 

475,988 
12,412 
24,251 
83,150 
972 
92 
34, 114 



Capital. 



$3,420,468,488 

241,660,814 
1,036,229,028 
566,958,151 
304,669,837 
308,980,258 

644,064,683 
64,334,850 
60,662,437 

114,390,123 

30,380,413 

6,293,900 

52,964,004 



PEODITCrNG ENTERPRISES. 



Number 
of incor- 
porated 
com- 
panies. 



17,042 

106 
1,837 
1.966 
1129 

109 



166 

366 

1,107 

46 

4 



Stock- 
holders. 



796,176 

21,255 
106, 743 
164,976 

78,256 
113,582 

191,694 

7,660 

22, 769 

82, 161 

972 

92 

16,017 



Capital. 



$3, 153, 157, 482 

241,638,086 
1,026,876,053 
553, 649, 356 
299,862,084 
297,906,481 

423,407,430 
51,568,680 
59,618,457 

113,532,258 

30,380,413 

6,293,900 

49,436,284 



NONPRODUaNG ENTERPRISES. 



Number 
of incor- 
porated 
com- 
panies. 



2,392 



31 

209 

16 

13 

1,946 
69 
35 

17 



Stock- 
holders. 



339,362 

30 

1,606 

20,783 

444 

6,986 

284,294 

4,762 

1,482 

989 



18,097 



Capital. 



$267,311,006 

22,728 
9,353,975 

13,308,795 
4, 707, 743 

11,073,777 

220,657,253 

2, 776, 170 

1,033,980 

857,865 



3,618,720 



1 Includes 1 not operated by incorporated company, In order to avoid disclosing individual operations . 

SCALE OF PRODUCTION. 



The tendency toward concentration in the mining 
industries can be measured by a classification of mine 
operators according to the number of wage earners 
employed or according to the value of the products 
per operator. 

Classification according to number of wage earners. — 
Table 20, on the next page, gives, for all mineral indus- 
tries combined and for the most important individual 
industries, a classification of producing enterprises 
according to the number of wage earners employed, 
and shows for each class the number of operators and 
the number of wage earners. It does not include those 
mines and quarries which were worked on contract 
or for a share of the product, nor does it include the 
petroleum and gas wells which were cared for by part- 
time employees. 

It is worthy of note that the most numerous type of 
mine operator is the small producer, about three-fifths 
of all operators employing only from 1 to 20 men each, 
while more than one-tenth of all operators employed 
no wage earners at all. On the other hand, more than 
one-half of the total number of mine workers were 
employed by operators employing more than 500 men 



each, although such operators constituted only 1.7 
per cent of the total number of operators. The degree 
of concentration varies in different industries. In 
anthracite coal mining over five-sixths of all wage 
earners were employed by the 18 largest operators, 
each of whom employed 1,000 or more men. Copper 
mining follows next, three-fourths of the wage earn- 
ers in this industry being employed by the 12 largest 
operators, with a force of over 1,000 men each. Iron 
mining holds the third place, with 9 operators of this 
class employing more than one-half of the wage 
earners. There is also a large degree of concentration 
in bituminous coal mining, where 77 operators of this 
class, constituting 2.2 per cent of the total number, 
employed nearly one-half of the wage earners. In 
the production of petroleum and natural gas the 
degree of concentration is not as high as in the min- 
ing of coal, iron, and copper; the 8 largest operators, 
however, employed over two-fifths of the wage 
earners. On the other hand, in precious metal 
mining, lead and zinc mining, and stone quarry- 
ing, small-scale production is still the predominant 
type. 
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Table 20 



INDUSTRY AND NTJHBEK OF WAGE 
EARNERS 1 FEB OPERATOR. 



All Industries . 

No wage earners 

It0 5 

6to20 

21 to 50 , 

51 to 100 , 

101 to 500 , 

501 to 1,000 , 

Over 1,000 



Anthracite coal . 

No wage earners 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



Bltnmlnons coal . 

No wage earners 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



Petroleum and natural gas . 

No wage earners 

ItoS 

6 to 20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 , 

Over500 



Copper 

No wage earners . 

lto5 

6to20. , 

21 to 50 , 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 , 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000. 



FRODucmG enterprises: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



16,657 

2,187 

6,292 

3,837 

1,973 

983 

1,105 

155 

125 



192 
7 



19 
19 

44 
18 
18 

3,476 
23 
600 
939 
575 
466 
693 
103 
77 

4,772 

1,324 

2,749 

519 

104 

40 

28 

8 

158 
8 
48 
30 
17 
16 
19 
8 
12 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
13.1 
37.8 
23.0 
11.8 
5.9 
6.6 
0.9 
0.8 



100.0 
3.6 
20.3 
14.6 



22.9 
9.4 
9.4 

100.0 
0.7 
17.3 
27.0 
16.5 
13.4 
19.9 
3.0 
2.2 

100.0 

27.7 

57.6 

10.9 

2.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 

5.1 

30.4 

19.0 

10.8 

10.1 

12.0 

5.1 

7.6 



Wage earners.' 



Number. 



1,066,283 



14,788 
43,083 
64,327 
71,045 
242,999 
110,191 
518,850 



173,504 



102 

317 

612 

1,459 

12,082 

11,857 

147,075 

669,789 



2,162 
10,183 
18,988 
33,820 

156,523 
73,517 

274,596 

39,831 



4,875 
5,313 
3,144 
2,823 
5,687 
17,989 

63,143 



144 

360 

579 

1,248 

4,998 

5,608 

40,306 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 



1.4 
4.0 
6.0 
6.7 
22.8 
10.3 
48.7 



100.0 



0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.8 
7.0 
6.8 
84.8 

100.0 



0.4 
1.8 
3.3 
5.9 
27.5 
12.9 
48.2 

100.0 



12.2 
13.3 
7.9 
7.1 
14.3 
45.2 

100.0 



0.3 
0.7 
1.1 
2.3 
9.4 
10.4 
75.8 



INDnSTRY AND NUMBER OP WAGE 
EARNERS 1 PER OPEEATOE. 



Iron 

No wage earners. 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



Frecions metals . 

No wage earners 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 60 

Over 50 



Lead and zinc . 

No wage earners 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



Limestone . 
No wage earners. . 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

Over 100 



Granite 

No wage earners. 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 60 

51 to 100 

Over 100 



Phosphate rock . 

1 to 5 wage earners 

6to20 

21 to 60 

51 to 100 

Over 100 



PRODUCING ENIBRPBISES: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



173 
4 
12 
30 
36 



9 
9 

2,169 

378 
913 
527 
203 
148 

950 

133 

293 

289 

184 

39 

5 

4 

3 

1,642 
96 
565 
626 
282 
104 



704 

10 

199 

265 

132 

53 

- 45 

61 

2 
11 
11 

6 
21 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
2.3 
6.9 
17.4 
20.8 
13.9 
28.3 
6.2 
5.2 

100.0 

17.4 

42.1 

24.3 

9.4 

6.8 

160.0 
14.0 
30.9 
30.4 
19.4 
4.1 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 

100.0 

5.9 

34.4 

32.0 

17.2 

6.3 

4.2 

100.0 

1.4 

28.3 

37.6 

18.8 

7.5 

6.4 

100.0 
3.9 
21.6 
21.6 
11.8 
41.2 



Wage earners.' 



Number. 



62,230 



39 
374 
1,227 
1,742 
11,399 
7,132 
30,317 

37,815 



2,330 
6,802 
6,648 
23,035 

21,603 



814 
3,600 
5,910 
2,691 

825 
3,346 
4,517 

37,695 



1,453 
6,168 
9,201 
7,432 
13,441 

20,561 



638 
3,069 
4,367 
3,830 

8,657 

8,186 

17 

179 

463 

1,024 

6,503 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 



0.1 
0.7 
2.4 
3.3 
21.8 
13.7 
68.0 

100.0 



6.2 
16.3 
17.6 
60.9 

100.0 



3.8 
16.2 
27.4 
12.4 

3.8 
15.5 
20.9 

100.0 



3.8 
16.4 
24.4 
19.7 
35.7 

100.0 



3.1 
14.9 
21.3 
18.6 
42.1 

100.0 
0.3 
2.1 
6.7 
12.6 
79.4 



'Based on number reported lor Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. 



A marked distinction with respect to the degree of 
concentration exists between regular producing mines, 
quarries, and wells, on the one hand, and nonproducing 
properties on the other. The latter includes for the 
most part enterprises which are still in the develop- 
ment stage, as well as others which have had a product 
in the past but whose present operations are confined to 
the maintenance of the property, or to development 
work with a view to resuming production. 

About two-thirds of all the wage earners engaged 
in nonproducing mining properties were employed by 
operators employing not exceeding 20 wage earners 
each. The largest enterprises in this class were repre- 
sented by 12 operators employing from 101 to 500 
wage earners each. On the other hand, more than 
one-half of all wage earners engaged in producing 
mines were employed by operators with a working 
force of 500 men or over. 



Table 21 shows the distribution of operators accord- 
ing to the number of wage earners for producing and 
nonproducing properties separately. 



Table 21 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES. 


NONPRODUCING ENTERPRISES. 


WAGE EARNERS ' 


Operators. 


Wage earners.' 


Operators. 


Wage earners.' 


PER OPERATOR. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribn. 
tion. 


Total 


16,667 

2,187 

6,292 

3,837 

1,973 

983 

1,105 

155 

125 


100.0 

13.1 
37.8 
23.0 
11.8 
5.9 
6.6 
0.9 
0.8 


1,065,283 


100.0 


3,396 
196 
2,253 
779 
127 
28 
12 


100.0 
6.8 
66.4 
23.0 
3.7 
0.8 
0.3 


21,499 


100.0 


lto5 


14,788 

43,083 

64,327 

71,045 

242,999 

110,191 

518,850 


1.4 
4.0 
6.0 
6.7 
22.8 
10.3 
48.7 


6,207 
7,659 
3,751 
1,961 
1,921 




6to20 


35.6 


21 to 50 


17.6 


61 to 100 


9.1 


101 to 600 

601 to 1,000 


8.9 


Over 1,000 























1 Based on number reported for Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Classification according to value of products. — 
Table 22 gives, for all mining industries and for 
the most important industries separately, a classifica- 



tion of the operators according to value of products 
per operator, and shows, for each class, the number 
of operators and the total value of products. 



Xable HZ 



njDUSTEY AJTO VALTIB OF PE0DUCI3 
PER OPEKATOK. 



All Industiies 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000/000 

$1,000,000 and over 

Coal 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 aiwi over 

Anthracite coal 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and over 

Bituminous coal 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and over 

Petroleum and natural gas 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and over 

Copper 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and over 



PEODTJCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



19,915 
11,384 
4,276 
2,840 
1,251 
164 



3,695 
1,175 
919 
885 
631 
85 

192 
59 
24 
38 
54 
17 

3,503 

1,116 

895 

847 

S77 



7,793 

5,446 

1,606 

638 

184 

19 

161 

68 
32 
18 
22 
21 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
57.2 
21.5 
14.3 
6.3 
0.8 



$1,238,410,322 

18,518,939 

43,997,158 

128,309,227 

335,247,982 

712,277,016 



100.0 
31.8 
24.9 
23.9 
17.1 
2.3 

100.0 

30.7 
12.5 
19.8 
28.1 
8.9 

100.0 
31.9 
25.5 
24.2 
16.5 
1.9 

100.0 
69.9 
19.3 
8.2 
2.4 
0.2 

100.0 
42.2 
20.0 
11.2 
13.7 
13.0 



Value of products. 



Amount. 



577,142,935 

2,921,829 

9,557,288 

44,005,693 

172,161,675 

348,496,450 

149,180,471 

95,226 

288,261 

2,153,644 

21,020,422 

125,622,918 

427,962,461 

2,826,603 

9,269,027 

41,852,049 

151,141,253 

222,873,532 

185,416,684 
8,890,708 
14,812,243 
26,924,025 
49,198,036 
85,591,672 

134,616,987 

83,082 

337,175 

725,467 

8,708,533 

124,762,730 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
1.5 
3.6 
10.4 
27.1 
57.5 



100.0 

0.6 

1.6 

7.6 

29.8 

60.4 

100.0 

0.1 
0.2 
1.4 
14.1 
84.2 

100.0 
0.6 
2.2 
9.8 
35.3 
52.1 

100.0 
4.8 
8.0 
14.5 
26.5 
46.2 

100.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
6.5 
92.7 



INDUSTET AND VALUE OP PEODUCTS 
PEE OPEEATOE. 



Iron 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000... 
$1,000,000 and over 

Precious metals 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000... 
$1,000,000 and over 

Lead and zinc. 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to 31,000,000. . . 
$1,000,000 and over 

Limestone 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000... 

Granite 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $1,000,000. . . 

Phosphate rock 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $20,000 

$20,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 and over 



PEODTJCmO ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



176 

42 
34 
47 
38 
IS 

2,282 

1,671 

347 

208 
140 
16 

977 
531 
231 
173 
38 
4 

1,665 

940 

401 

270 

54 

707 

276 
235 
149 
47 

61 

9 
11 

8 
23 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
23.9 
19.3 
26.7 
21.6 
8.5 

100.0 

68.8 
15.2 
9.1 
6.2 
0.7 

100.0 

54.4 

23.6 

17.7 

3.9 

0.4 

100. 
56.5 
24.1 
16.2 
3.2 

100.0 
39.0 
33.2 
21.1 
6.7 

100.0 
17.6 
21.6 
15.7 
45.1 



Value of products. 



Amount. 



$106,947,082 

54,063 

363,050 

2,416,815 

14,023,823 

90,089,331 

94,123,180 

1,775,238 

3,599,927 

9,226,301 

38,704,156 

40,818,458 

31,363,094 
901,363 
2,407,108 
7,776,942 
7,339,203 

12,938,478 

29,832,492 
1,370,469 
4,177,822 
12,318,129 
11,966,072 

18,997,976 
585,023 
2,590,945 
6,415,992 
9,406,016 

10,781,192 

21,132 

106,680 

445,855 

10,207,525 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 
0.1 
0.3 
2.3 
13.1 
84.2 

100.0 

1.9 

3.8 

9.8 

41.1 

43.4 

100.0 
2.9 
7.7 
24.8 
23.4 
41.2 

100.0 
4.6 
14.0 
41.3 
40.1 

100.0 
3.1 
13.6 
33.8 
49. S 

100.0 

0.2 

1.0 

4.1 

94.7 



The relative importance of small-scale and large- 
scale production ia mining can be seen from the fact 
that the 11,384 operators reporting products valued 
at less than $5,000, though they constituted 57.2 per 
cent of the total number of operators, reported only 
1.5 per cent of the total value of products, while the 
164 operators reporting products valued at more than 
$1,000,000, though they formed less than 1 per cent 
of the whole number of operators, reported 57.5 per 
cent of the total value of products. The degree of con- 
centration varies in the different industries, operators 



reporting products of more than $1,000,000 in value 
contributing 92.7 per cent, as measured by value, of the 
copper product, 84.2 per cent of the iron ore, 84.2 per 
cent of the anthracite coal, 52.1 per cent of the bitumi- 
nous coal, 46.2 per cent of the petroleum and natural gas, 
43.4 per cent of the precious metals, and 41.2 per cent 
of the lead and zinc. In the phosphate rock industry 
which reported a total value of products of $10,781,192 
there was one operator whose products were valued at 
more than $1 ,000,000. The other mining industries do 
not show so high a degree of concentration. 



EXPENSES. 



The census does not purport to furnish figures which 
can be used for determining profits or exact cost of 
production. 

Table 23 shows, however, for 1909, in percentages, 
the distribution of expenses in producing enterprises 
by classes for aU mining industries combined and 
for the most important industries separately. This 
table shows that for aU industries combined 61.4 per 
cent of the total expenses were incurred for services — 
that is, salaries and wages — 23.8 per cent for sup- 
plies, materials, and fuel, 6.1 per cent for royalties 
and rent of mines, and 8.7 per cent for all other 
purposes. 



Tal>le Z3 



All Industries 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous _ 

Petroleum and natural gas 

Copper 

Iron 

Precious metals 

Lead and zinc 

Limestone 

Granite 

Phosphate rock 



PEE CENT OF TOTAL EXPENSES EEPOETED FOE 
PEODUCINQ ENTEEPEISES.! 



Salaries. 



5.1 

3.2 
5.5 
5.3 
3.4 
4.6 
5.6 
4.1 
7.2 
6.6 
8.0 



66.3 

66.3 
74.3 
20.0 
45.9 
40.1 
44.4 
43.2 
59.0 
68.6 
43.3 



Supplies, 
materials, 
and fuel. 



23.8 

19.2 
12.1 
37.8 
44.2 
23.3 
37.7 
37.6 
22.0 
16.6 
30.4 



Royal- 
ties and 
rent of 
mines. 



6.1 

5.7 
3.1 

15.7 
1.7 

20.5 
1.7 
9.4 
2.0 
1.2 
4.7 



Miscella- 
neous. 



8.7 

S.6 
5.0 

2L2 
4.8 

11.5 

10.6 
5.7 
9.7 
7.0 

13.6 



For absolute figures on which these percentages are baaed, see Table 7, p. 334, 



SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF RESULTS. 
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As would be expected, the proportions vary con- 
siderably in the dififerent industries. The largest per- 
centage for services (79.8) is shown for the bituminous 
branch of the coal-mining industiy, the smallest per- 
centage (25.3) being reported for the petroleum and 
natural gas industry. The proportion for supplies, 
materials, and fuel varies from 44.2 per cent for the 



copper industry to 12.1 per cent for bituminous coal 
mining; the proportion for royalties and rent of mines, 
from 20.5 per cent for iron mining to 1.2 per cent for 
granite quarrying; and the proportion for miscellane- 
ous expenses, from 21.2 per cent for the petroleum and 
natural gas industry to 4.8 per cent for the copper 
industry. 



POWER. 



Table 24 shows, for all mining industries and for the 
most important industries separately, the number of 
engines or other motors, according to their character, 
employed in generating power (including electric 



motors operated by purchased current), and their 
total horsepower. It also shows separately the num- 
ber and horsepower of electric motors which Were 
run by current generated by the same establishment. 



Table 24 


PRODucraa enterprises: 1900 




Primary power. 




INDUSTRY. 


Aggregate 
horse- 
power. 


Owned. 


Electric motors 

operated by 

purchased current. 


Electric motors 
run by current 
generated by enter- 
prise nmng. . 




Total 
horsepower. 


Steam engines. 


Gas or gasoline 
engines. 


Water wheels. 




Number. 


Horse- 
power. 


Number. 


Horse- 
power. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Number. 


Horse- 
power. 


Nimiber. 


Horse- 
power. 




4,608,253 

1,904,154 

676,753 

1,227,401 

1,221,969 
376.464 
346,534 
228,244 

110,559 

125,024 

61,095 

50,526 


4,402,594 

1,877,450 

675,343 

1,202,107 

1,221,809 
324,178 
342,069 
144,502 

107,276 
115,673 
54,213 
50,426 


70,673 

19,318 

7,580 
11,738 

36,928 

699 

3,663 

1,074 

2,158 

2,166 

1,346 

549 


3,786,552 

1,874,001 

674,571 

1,199,430 

746,658 
303,848 
326,753 
84,953 

94,220 
112,390 
,52,649 
46,817 


23,296 

374 

25 

349 

21,762 

71 

27 

429 

214 
119 
65 
32 


518,642 

3,101 

772 

2,329 

475,151 
2,325 
2,651 
9,696 

12,9S7 
2,911 
1,142 
3,609 


908 
9 


97,460 
348 


4,770 

872 
32 
840 

6 

819 

55 

2,142 

69 
206 
159 

1 


205,699 

26,704 

1,410 

26,294 

160 

52,286 

4,465 

83,742 

3,283 

9,451 

6,882 

100 


11,203 

10,869 
1,1.52 
9,717 

4.54 
536 
326 
574 

361 

170 

57 

339 


493, 721 


Coal 


375,386 
46,088 


Anthracite . . 


■RitiiTniTinnj; 


9 


348 


329,298 


PfttrolPTiTTi ftTTi Tifttnrft] ga.s. . . , 


8,589 




is 

30 

704 

3 
9 
6 


18,005 
12,665 
49,853 

69 
272 
522 


25,888 
13,295 


Iraii. ... 




16,054 
12,048 




Limestone ... 


5,291 




1,34S 
21,388 


Phospliate rock. . 









Of the total primary power used in mining, 4,402 554 
horsepower, or 95.5 per cent, was owned by the mine 
operators, only 205,699 horsepower, all of which was 
electric power, being rented. The total amount of 
electric power used, including that generated at the 
Hiines, aggregated 699,420 horsepower. Nearly three- 
fourths of the total rented power was reported from 
the Mountain and Pacific states, where the abundance 



of water power and the scarcity of coal makes the^ 
transmission of electric power profitable. The owner- 
ship of water power by mine operators was insignifi- 
cant, except in the production of the precious metals,, 
which is mainly confined to the group of states above 
mentioned. Of the horsepower generated by gas or 
gasoline engines, 91.6 per cent was utilized in the petro- 
leum and natural gas industry. 



EITTERPRISES OPERATED BY GOVERNMENTAL AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 



Enterprises operated by governmental and elee- 
mosynary institutions differ in their organization and 
methods of management from other enterprises. They 
were therefore omitted from the general tabulation 
and are presented as a separate group. Table 25 pre- 
sents the principal statistics for these enterprises 
grouped according to character of institution. 

As shown by the following table, there were 132 of 
these institutions in operation in the United States in 
1909. The total capital invested by them was reported 
as $2,003,876 and the total number of persons employed 
by them was 1,639, while the total value of products 
was reported as $1,642,801. Of the total number of 



enterprises reported, 125 were operated by govern- 
mental institutions. The statistics for these insti- 
tutions do not include under persons employed the 
inmates whose services were utilized in the operation 
of the enterprises. They do include, however, salaried 
employees engaged in supervisory work and the guards 
or other prison officials who were employed in guarding 
the inmates while at work. The total value of the 
products reported by the penal institutions was 
$701,229, which represented 43 per cent of the total 
product reported by the entire number of enterprises 
operated by some governmental body. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



The seven eleemosynary institutions employed 14 
wage earners and reported products valued at $10,257. 



Table 26 presents the same statistics as are shown in 
Table 25, grouped according to industry. 



Table 25 



GOVERNMENTAL AND ELEEMOSYNAKY 
INSTITUTIONa: 1909 



Total. 



Governmental. 



Penal. 



Operated 

by hired 

labor. 



Elee- 
mosy- 
nary. 



GOVERNMENTAL AND ELEEMOSTNABT 

msTiTOTioNs: 1909 



Total. 



Governmental. 



Penal. 



Operated 

by hired 

labor. 



Elee- 
mosy. 
nary. 



Number of enterprises 

Number of mines and quarries 

Number of wells 

, Capital 

Expenses of operation and development . 
Services: 

Superintendents and managers. . . 
Clerks and other subordinate sal- 
aried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Kent of offices and other sundry 

expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged tn industry 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate sal- 
aried employees 

' Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or near- 
est representative day 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

All otner employees' 



132 
158 
107 
S2,003,876 
3907,401 

$70,357 

$124,016 
$322,755 

$216,457 

$54,914 

$24,341 

$650 

$52,946 

$40,965 
$1,642,801 
1,639 
106 

172 

1,361 

104 

960 
297 



30 

35 

1 

$874,985 
$254,315 

$39,767 

$109,203 
$1,050 

$46,002 
$30,035 

$2, 768 
$203 

$2,711 

$22,576 

$701,229 

199 

S3 

144 

2 

1 

1 



95 
120 
95 

$1,106,291 
$649, 584 

$30,590 

$14,813 
$319,413 

$170,074 

$24,690 

$21,273 

$447 

$49,995 

$18,289 

$931,315 

1,426 



1,345 

102 

946 
297 



11 
$22, 600 
$3,502 



$2,292 

$381 
$189 
$300 



Number of wage earners employed on the 
15th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



$240 

$100 

$10,257 

14 



Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held imder lease.. 
Mineral and oil land. . 

Owned 

Held under lease.. 

Timber land 

Other land 



14 
1 
13 



Primary horsepower. 



393 
390 
493 
715 
839 
893 
876 
1,020 
1,071 
997 
763 
447 

26,214 
19,911 

6,303 
21,667 
15, 658 

6,009 
280 

4,267 

5,744 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

16,669 

16,605 

64 

14, 136 

14,072 

64 

260 

2,273 

2,320 



383 
377 
479 
703 
830 
883 
867 
1,008 
1,067 
986 
751 
439 

7,325 
1,435 
5,890 
6,570 



20 
735 

3,381 



8 
11 
12 
10 
7 
8 
7 
10 

a 

9 
10 
6 

2,220 

1,871 

349 

961 

906 

55 



1,259 
43 



1 Includes 2 boys under 16 years of age. 



Table 26 



All Indnstrles 

Coal, bituminous 

Natural gas 

Limestone 

Traprock 

Granite 

Sandstone 



GOVERNMENTAL AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS: 1909 



Number 
of 
enter- 
prises. 



132 
2 

14 
71 
21 
16 
8 



Number 

of 

mines, 

quarries, 

and 

wells. 



3 

107 
107 
23 
17 

8 



Persons engaged in mining 
industries Dec. 15, 1909. 



Total. 



58 
892 
351 
169 

74 



Salaried 
em- 



278 
95 
17 

121 

21 

20 

4 



Wage 
earners. 



1,361 



41 
771 
330 
149 

70 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



6,744 

1,285 
636 

2,452 
962 
299 
110 



Capital. 



$2,003,876 
680,652 
668, 150 
351, 185 
171,690 
118,849 
13,350 



Expenses of operation and development. 



Total. 



$907,401 
128,394 
178, 177 
334,358 
145,837 
101,787 
18,848 



Salaries 
and 



$517,128 

95,073 
28,248 
227,888 
97,236 
53, 116 
15,567 



Supplies 

and 
materials. 



$271,371 

33,321 
132,327 
50,868 
21, 146 
31,691 
2,018 



Miscella- 
neous. 



$118,902 



17,602 
65,602 
27,455 
16,980 
1,263 



Value of 
of 

products. 



$1,642,801 

401,403 
335,618 
525,657 
208,190 
148,814 
23,119 



As shown by the above table, most of the enterprises 
included in this group were engaged in the operation 
of stone quarries, the value of the stone produced 
representing 55.1 per cent of the total reported by all 
enterprises. Substantially all of the stone produced 
was utilized by the governmental body in its own 
construction work, very little being marketed. Table 
27 further classifies the data for these institutions, by 
states. 

The most important enterprises operated by gov- 
ernmental institutions were in the states of Kansas and 



Tennessee. The total value of the products reported 
from the enterprises operated by these institutions in 
these two states amounted to $725,601, representing 
44.2 per cent of the total product of all such institu-' 
tions. In Kansas the principal enterprise was a bitu- 
minous coal mine operated by the state prison, which 
reported 61,434 tons of coal, valued at $153,609. 
In like manner, in Tennessee the principal enter- 
prise was a coal mine operated by the state govern- 
ment, which reported 308,937 tons of coal, valued at 
$245,271. 



SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF RESULTS. 



39 



Tablo 27 



tJnlted States. 

Alabama 

Ccnmectlcut 

Illinois 

Indiana 



Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 



New Jersey... 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 



Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states 1. 



GOVERNMENTAL AND ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS: 1909 



Number 
of enter- 
prises. 



132 

4 
3 
7 
4 



Number 
of mines, 

quar- 
ries, and 

wells. 



Persons engaged in mining 
indusjfies Dec. 15, 1909. 



Total. 



1,639 

77 
49 
81 
10 
71 

6S 
50 
173 
77 
92 

21 
125 



25S 

18 

118 

257 



Salaried 
employ- 



278 



32 



5 
4 
7 

108 
7 
5 
16 



Wage 
earners. 



1,361 

69 
45 
61 
10 
39 

48 
44 
167 
72 

74 

12 

120 

18 

67 

150 

11 

113 

241 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



6,744 

165 

120 

521 

20 

1,381 

120 
56 
686 
112 
411 

122 
195 
156 
200 

785 

44 

272 

378 



Capital. 



t2, 003, 876 

11,000 
4,850 

105,075 
6,900 

595,600 

47,250 

8,400 

148,140 

29,100 

15,980 

11,500 
35,650 
104,300 
35,700 

532,952 
26,635 
41,395 

243,449 



Expenses of operation and development. 



Total. 



}907,401 
34,727 

7,492 
36,328 

2,631 
117,623 

31,342 
14,141 
78,661 
30,456 
28,080 

15,726 
28,708 
97,976 
29,608 

177,556 
21, 143 
39,778 

115,525 



Salaries 
and wages. 



}617,128 

23,234 

5,987 

22,623 

106 

44,192 

21,506 
11,514 
61,568 
16,553 
23,920 

9,349 
24,015 
13,386 
15,879 

128,079 
4,048 
26,882 
64,287 



Supplies 
ana mate- 
rials. 



»271,371 

2,176 

889 

10,541 

27 

65,086 

5,159 
1,296 
13,958 
9,067 
2,811 

5,042 
3,797 
77,611 
2,955 

22,888 

16,403 

7,618 

24,047 



Miscella- 
neous. 



$118,902 
9,317 
616 
3,164 
2,498 
8,345 

4,677 
1,331 
3,035 
4,836 
1,349 

1,336 

896 

6,979 

10,774 



692 
5,278 
27,191 



Value of 
products. 



n, 642, 801 

49,334 
8,634 

85,831 

4,034 

362,879 

41,616 
18,410 
99,438 
68,785 
58,202 

23,052 
34,254 
121,878 
31,990 

362,722 
25,784 
62,248 

193,710 



> Includes Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota. 



Ohaptee III. 
STATISTICS FOE MINES AND QUARRIES, BY STATES. 



ALABAMA. 



Summary. — ^The gross value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in Alabama in 1909 amounted to 
$24,350,667, which includes a duplication of $128,176, 
representiog the value of coal produced by some opera- 
tors and used as materials for coking by others. Thus 
the net value of the products was $24,222,491. 
Bituminous coal mining was the leading industry, 
with a net value of products amounting to $18,331,- 
257, or 75.7 per cent of the total for the state. Of the 
net value of products of this industry, $10,649,300 
represented the value of coal sold as such, $7,670,711 
the value of coke made at the mines, and $11,246 the 
value of other products. The two industries next in 
importance were iron ore mining and limestone quarry- 
ing, for which products valued at $4,939,149 and 
$599,353, respectively, were reported. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are imincorporated. Out of a total of 177 
operators, 128, or 72.3 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 98.3 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 96.1 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING ENTEKPRISES: 1909 


INDTJSTBT AND 


Num- 
ber 
of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 


OEGiOTZAHON. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


Alllndastiles... 


177 
29 
20 

.128 


30,795 

751 

447 

29,597 


$24,350,667 

273,558 

136,056 

23,941,053 


1137,574 

9,433 

6,803 

187,039 


100.0 
16.4 
11.3 
72.3 


100.0 

2.4 

1.5 

96.1 


100.0 

1.1 


Firm . .. . 


0.6 


Corporation.. 


98.3 






Bltmnlnons coal 


112 

16 
10 
86 

25 

5 

20 

21 

5 
6 
10 


23,479 
491 
199 

22,789 

6,666 

147 

5,519 

970 

181 
130 
669 


18,459,433 

199,166 

73,205 

18,187,062 

4,939,149 

23,406 
4,916,743 

599,353 
64,625 
43,015 

491,713 


164,816 

12,448 

7,321 

211,477 

197,566 

4,681 
245,787 

28,541 

12,925 

7,169 

49,171 


100.0 
14.3 
8.9 
76.8 

100.0 
20.0 
80.0 

100.0 

23.8 
28.6 
47.6 


100.0 

2.1 

0.8 

97.1 

100.0 
2.6 
97.4 

100.0 

18.7 
13.4 
67.9 


100.0 
1.1 




0.4 


Corporation 


98.5 


Iron 


100.0 




0.5 




99.5 


Limestone 

Individual . 


100.0 

10.8 


Firm 


7.2 




82.0 







1 Includes 2 firms. 



Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing 
mining enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed per enter- 
prise or operating unit. Out of a total of 30,795 wage 



earners employed in all industries, 25,546, or 82.9 per 
cent, were employed in the 67 establishments employ- 
ing over 100 wage earners each. In bituminous coal 
mines 10,285 wage earners, or 43.8 per cent of the 
total number employed in that industry, were em- 
ployed in the 6 enterprises employing over 1,000 wage 
earners each. 



Number of operators. 
Number of mines 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing maniial labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 

Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of coal purchased for material 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



128 
247 



164 

571 

1,005 

29,697 

184,616,007 

22,063,007 

304,215 
617,938 
730,310 
14,006,603 
309,988 
179,753 
5,786,124 
128, 176 

23,941,053 



Unincor- 
porated. 



49 
65 



76 
12 



31 
11 

1,198 

$.565,797 
379,271 



19,054 

6,836 

251,206 

23,840 
5,597 

72, 738 



409,614 



Table 3 


PEODXrcmG ENTEKPRISES: 


1909 


mDTJSTRY AND WAGE EABNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


ENTERPRISE. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 




218 

1 

2 

11 

43 

61 

33 

55 

6 

6 


100.0 

0.5 

0.9 

5.0 

19.7 

28.0 

15.1 

25.2 

2.8 

2.8 


30,795 


100.0 














38 
596 
2,112 
2,503 
11,341 
3,920 
10,285 


0.1 


6 to 20 


1.9 


21 to 50 


6.9 


51 to 100 


8.1 


101 to 500 


36.8 


501 to 1.000 


12.7 


Over 1,000 


33.4 








137 

6 

28 

38 

21 

34 

4 

6 

41 

6 
8 
10 
17 

21 

1 
5 
10 
5 


100.0 

4:4 

20.4 

27.7 

15.3 

. 24.8 

2.9 

4.4 

100.0 

14.6 
19.5 
24.4 
41.6 

100.0 

4.8 
23.8 
47.6 
23.8 


23,479 

21 
373 
1,297 
1,637 
7,062 
2,804 
10,285 

5,666 

85 

267 

754 

4,560 

970 


100.0 


1 to5 


0.1 


6 to 20 


1.6 




5.5 


51 to 100 


7.0 




30.1 


501 to 1,000 


11.9 


Over 1 000 


43.8 




100.0 




1.5 


21 to 50 


4.7 




13.3 




80.5 




100. 








79 
392 
499 


8.1 


21 tn .50 


40.4 


Over 50 


61.4 







(41) 



42 



MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 the producing 
mines and quarries, except those which employed no 
Wage earners or were operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise, or operating 
unit. The table shows the percentage of the total 
number of enterprises falling in each group and also 
a percentage distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
Working the specified nxmaber of hours per day, since, 
Lq some cases, employees Worked a greater or less num- 
ber of hours than those generally prev^ailing ia the 
enterprise. In the mining industries of Alabama 10 
hours or more per day are the usual hours of labor in a 
majority of the enterprises. 



Table 4 


PBODUCraO ENTEBPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


nrouSTBY AND HOUKS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All InilnritTlnii 


121S 

38 

4S 

126 

2 

1 


100.0 

17.9 
21.2 
59.4 
0.9 
0.5 


100 


R hn^nrR f^■nf^ \^j\t\(!T 


8 4 


9 hours 


26 2 






11 hours 


3 










Bituminous coal 


135 
31 
34 
69 

1 

41 
3 

7 
30 

1 

20 

1 
3 
16 


100.0 
23.0 
25.2 
51.1 
0.7 

100.0 
7.3 
17.1 
73.2 
2.4 

100.0 
6.0 
15.0 
80.0 


100 










10 hours 


47 






Iron 


100 




4.6 
20 7 


9 hours 






11 hours 


8 


Limestone 


100 


S hnnrs j^nrt nn^flr .... 


2 1 


9 hours 


23.6 
74.3 







1 Exclusive of 2 bituminous coal mines and 1 graphite mine for which number 
of hours was not reported. 

Duplicatioa between manufactures and mining. — 
Some of the operators of limestone and marble quar- 
ries and bituminous coal mines subjected the product of 
the mine or quarry to certain manufacturing processes 
on the premises before marketing. These enterprises 
have been included in the statistics both for manufac- 
turing and for mining. As a result of this fact the 



combined value of products for the manufacturing and 
mining industries in Alabama involves a duplication 
of $7,918,305, of which $7,670,711 represents the value 
of coke made at the coal mines. 

Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower 
employed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 
5, was 91,924, of which 91,261 horsepower was de- 
veloped by engines and water wheels owned by the 
enterprises using them, and 663 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHABACTEB OF POWEB. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Iron. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


91,924 


64,084 


31,838 


3,396 


2,306 


Owned 


91,261 

851 
90,852 

12 
109 

1 
300 

15 
663 


53,421 

503 
53,334 

10 

87 


31,838 

268 
31,838 


3,696 

54 
3,674 

2 

22 


2,306 


Steam engines— 

N^lTTihfir . . . , r 


26 




2,006 


Gas or gasoline engines- 








Water wheels- 
Number 




1 


Horsepower . . 








300 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 


15 
663 








Horsepower . . 
















Electric motors run by corrent 
generated by enterprise Dslng: 
Number. . . 


397 
12,204 


366 
11,584 


6 
50 




25 




570 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — ^In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the manufacture of coke at bituminous 
coal mines; and to add to 1909 statistics, figures for 
the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as 
are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCING EKTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$14,993,631 

$3,667,943 

$333, 148 

» $767,035 

$22,491,204 

92,647 



1903 



$11,273,928 

$1,995,942 

$195,045 

$267,279 

$17,247,992 

27,433 



Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 



33.0 
83.7 
70.8 

187.0 
30.4 

237.7 



i,.'J^.^'5'™,''^S °I amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under " Contract work," in Table 7. 



ALABAMA. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



43 



Vable 7 



Number of operators 

j^umber of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital' 



Expenses of opeiatlos and dcTelopment. 



Salaried officers oi corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other saldried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Cost of coal purchased for material 

Fuel and rent oi power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses. . 

Valne of pioducts 

Persons encaged in Indnstr; 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clraks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative ^y 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen 16 years of age or over 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, nremen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Bfiners, mmers' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age 

Above ground 

Below ground 



STmnber of waee earners employed on the 15th 
dw of each month : 

January 

February 

Hatch 

April. 

May ' 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



I<and controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary hoTsepower. . 



184 

318 

$87,268,431 



$82,606,390 



1948,697 

1739,986 

J14,276,707 

12,516,790 
$128,176 

$1,049,318 
$333,828 
$185,678 
$773,785 

$1,653,525 

$21,360,667 

32,733 

844 
78 
12 
159 
607 
1,027 

30,862 

10,833 

20,029 

30,165 

10,481 

19,684 

3,124 

2,625 

499 

16,729 

1,335 

15,394 

10,312 

6,521 

3,791 

697 

352 

345 



29,033 
27,510 
28,088 
27,594 
26,962 
26,441 
27,055 
27,419 
28,500 
29,582 
29,769 
31,656 

880,766 
782,889 

97,867 
686,350 
689,177 

97,173 
136,978 

58,428 

92,254 



PBODUCINQ MINES AND QUAEKIES. 



Total. 



177 

302 

$85,081,804 



$22,442,278 



$941,207 

$737,146 

$14,267,709 

$2,492,214 
$128,176 

$1,048,824 
$333,823 
$185,350 
$767,386 

$1,550,439 

$24,350,667 

32,643 

832 
76 
11 
154 
602 
1,016 

30,795 

10,766 

20,029 

30,098 

10,414 

19,684 

3,089 

2,590 

499 

16,700 

1,306 

15,394 

10,309 

6,518 

3,791 

697 

352 

345 



28,992 
27,502 
28,079 
27,678 
26,951 
26,423 
27,037 
27,397 
28,484 
29,616 
29,700 
31,595 

850,972 
764,305 

86,667 
660,701 
674, 728 

85,973 
133,376 

56,895 

91,924 



Bituminous 
coal. 



112 

203 

$69,602,306 

$16,868,435 



$687,371 

$560,841 

$11,022,713 

$1,634,490 
$128,176 
$585,984 
$224, 829 
$139,448 
$751,384 

$1,133,199 

$18,459,433 

24,822 

556 
40 
6 
135 
381 
787 

23,479 
6,155 

17,324 

23,069 
5,955 

17,104 

1,959 

1,587 

372 

13,478 



13,478 

7,622 

4,368 

3,264 

420 

200 

220 



22,493 
21,338 
21,478 
20,968 
20,507 
20,334 
20,463 
20,863 
21,626 
22,462 
22,456 
24,627 

776,244 

701, 790 
74,464 

599,259 

625,355 
73,904 

126, 790 
50, 195 

64,084 



Iron. 



25 

62 

$22,496,318 

$4,624,284 



$176, 678 

$146,809 

$2,698,948 

$718,281 



$382,310 

$90,190 

$37,051 

$5,700 

$368,317 

$4,939,149 

6,032 

180 
7 



164 
186 

5,666 

3,044 

2,622 

6,404 

2,907 

2,497 

972 

845 

127 

2,391 

628 

1,863 

2,041 

1,634 

607 

262 

137 

126 



5,055 
4,811 
5,117 
6,189 
5,026 
4,760 
5,027 
5,129 
6,^ 
6,615 
5,552 
5,486 

63,226 

63,419 
9,807 
62,000 
42,337 
9,663 
4,746 
6,480 

31,338 



Limestone. 



Sandstone. 



21 

26 

$1,525,894 



$565, 668 



$25,460 
$20, 146 
$327,772 

$78,796 



$46,001 
$9,838 
$2,284 
$8,271 

$37,000 

$699,353 

1,053 
61 

18 



970 
970 



959 
959 



660 



206 



$67,100 

$63,436 

$6,220 

'$45,'656' 

$4,224 



762 
748 
821 
799 
820 
762 
909 
827 
916 
903 
960 
919 

2,577 

1,612 

965 

2,117 

1,152 

965 

460 



$6,692 
$136 
$307 
$350 
$467 

$65,687 

202 

14 

7 

1 

1 



188 
188 



184 
184 



123 
123 



161 
130 
166 
162 
140 
116 
160 
190 
176 
250 
239 
175 

1,211 

210 
1,001 
1,211 

210 
1,001 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



5 

5 

$36,496 



$22,266 

$1,950 
'$5,'964' 
$1,900 



$300 
$7, 107 
$2,052 
$1,680 
$1,302 

$27,123 

27 
6 
3 



371 



26 
27 
21 
22 
19 
22 
23 
23 
21 

1,303 
1,143 

160 
1,303 
1,143 

160 



All other.i 



$1,353,600 



$308,300 



$43,528 

$9,360 

$157,262 

$54,623 



$27,537 
$1,728 
$4,208 



$10, 164 

$269,922 

607 

25 

1 

1 

7 

17 

11 

471 

388 

83 

471 

388 

83 

47 

47 



118 
65 
63 
306 
276 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines, 

quarries, 

and wells. 



7 
16 

$2,186,627 



55 



506 
449 
472 
434 
431 
431 
466 
369 
395 
363 
370 
367 

6,411 
6,131 

280 
4,811 
4,531 

280 
1,380 

220 

1,880 



$64,112 



$7,490 
$2,840 
$18,998 

$24,576 



$494 



$228 
$6,400 
$3,086 



90 
12 
2 
1 
5 
5 
11 

67 

67 



67 

67 



35 
35 



29 
29 



16 
11 
18 
18 
22 
16 
66 
69 
61 

29,781 

18,684 
11,200 
25,649 
14,449 
11,200 
2,602 
1,633 



» Includes operators as follows: Bauxite, 1; buhrstones and millstones, 1; fuller's earth, 1: gold and silver, deep mines, 1; i 
» ExSve of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reportedln t 



1 one lump sum by operators 



rapliite,2; marble, 1; pyrite, 1. 

laving mining investments in two or more 



states. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



ALASKA. 



Summary. — While the present census was the first 
to make an actual canvass of the mines and quarries in 
Alaska, complete returns were not secured for all mining 
operations. Particularly is this the case in placer gold 
mining. In this industry there is a large transient 
element which moves from place to place, and many 
of these operators had moved away from the territory 
before the canvass began. The total value of products 
of the enterprises in this industry, canvassed by the 
agent of the Bureau of the Census, was 78 per cent 
of the total production of placer gold in the territory, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mint. 

Statistics for all mining enterprises in the territory 
of Alaska, including amalgamation and concentration 
mills operated in connection with gold and silver mines, 
are presented in Table 5. This table gives statistics 
for all industries combined and for the principal pro- 
ducing enterprises separately. The most important 
nonproducing enterprises are also separately shown. 

The total value of the products of all mining indus- 
tries in Alaska in 1909 was $16,933,427. Of this 
amount gold and silver mining contributed$16,327,752, 
or 96.4 per cent. This product came principally from 
the placer gold mines, the gold produced at these mines 
having a value of $12,762,032, which represented 55.5 
per cent of all placer gold produced in the United 
States in 1909. The value of the gold and silver pro- 
duced in deep mines was $3,565,720. The industry 
next in importance was the production of copper, the 
total value of which was reported as $464,225. 

In the operation of the coal mines and in the com- 
bined total for the industries shown as "All other," 
the expenses of operation and development exceeded 
the value of the products. This was due in part to 
unprofitable mining ventures and in part to expendi- 
tures for development work which added to the 
permanent value of the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the territory under 
the form of organization, distinguishing corporations 
from individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises distin- 
guished from those which are unincorporated. Out 
of a total of 607 operators for aU producing enter- 
prises 452, or 74.5 per cent, were firms. This form 
of organization reported 62.2 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 53.4 per cent of all 
wage earners. In the placer gold mines, 81.2 per cent 
of the value of products was reported by firms. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


DTOUSTBT AND 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribu- 
tion. 


CHARACTER OP 
OEGANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Opera- 
tors. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries. . . 


607 
116 
452 
32 

7 


6,956 

923 

3,183 

1,787 

63 


$16,933,427 

2,056,864 

10,532,593 

4,277,330 

66,640 


$27,897 
17,732 
23,302 

133,667 
9,520 


100.0 

19.1 

745 

5.3 

1.2 


100.0 

15. S 

53.4 

30.0 

1.1 


100.0 
12.1 


Firm 


62.2 




25.3 


Other 


0.4 






Placer gold 


673 
112 
444 
11 
• 6 

12 

6 
6 


4,337 
888 

3,137 
260 
52 

1,297 

27 

1,270 


12,762,032 

2,010,861 

10,367,934 

317,097 

66,140 

3,565,720 

57,003 

3,508,717 


22,272 
17,954 
23,351 
28,827 
11,023 

297,143 

9,500 

584,786 


100.0 
19.5 
77.5 
1.9 
1.0 

100.0 
50.0 
50.0 


100.0 

20.5 

72.3 

6.0 

1.2 

100.0 
2.1 

97.9 


100.O 
15.8 


Firm 


81.2 


Corporation 


2. -6 


Other 


0.5 


Gold and silver, 

deep mines.... 

Firm' 


100.0 
1.6 


Corporation 


98.4 







' Includes 1 individual. 



JJumber performing manual labor. 



Number of operators . 

Proprietors and firm members, number. 

Number perform' ' ' ' 

Salaried employees: 

OfllScers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



32 



27 
37 
27 

1,787 

$14,245,607 

3,350,190 

50,807 

75,663 

26,552 

1,893,575 



6,856 
1,296,738 

4,277,330 



Unincorpo- 
rated. 



1,418 
411 



74 
S 

4,169 

$18,854,397 

9,184,249 



149,736 

7,282 

4,236,265 

1,526,495 



3,264,471 
12,656,097 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
iag enterprises are classified according to the number 
of wage earners employed per enterprise or operating 
unit. Of the 607 enterprises reporting, 6, employing 
over 100 wage earners each, reported 25.9 per cent of 
the total number of aU wage earners; while the 176 
enterprises employing from 6 to 20 wage earners 
reported 33.6 per cent of the total. 

In the placer gold mining industry 42.8 per cent of 
the wage earners were employed in enterprises report- 
ing from 6 to 20 wage earners, while in gold and 
silver deep mining 94.8 per cent of the wage earners 
were reported by the 4 enterprises reporting more 
than 100 wage earners each. 
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Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES 


1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EABNEES PEE 
ENTEBFBISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Industries 


G07 

81 

63 

233 

176 

39 

9 

6 


100.0 

13.3 

10.4 

38.4 

29.0 

6.4 

1.5 

1.0 


6,956 




No wage earners 




Contract worl£ 






lto5 


651 
2,003 
1,182 

577 
1,543 




6to20 


33.6 
19 8 


21 to SO 


SltolOO 


9 7 


Over 100 








Placer gold 


573 
79 
63 
225 
162 
34 
10 

12 

1 
3 
4 
4 


100.0 
13.8 
11.0 
39.3 
28.3 
5.9 
1.7 

100.0 
8.3 
25.0 
33.3 
33.3 


4,337 


100 






Contract work 






lto5 


631 
1,845 
1,040 

821 

1,297 


14.5 


6 to 20 


42.5 


21 to 50 


24.0 


OverSO 


18.9 




100.0 






ItoS 


4 

64 

1,229 


0.3 


6 to 100 


4.9 


OverlOO 


94.8 







Persons employed in mining. — As shown by Table 5, 
of the total of 8,025 persons employed in mining in 
Alaska on December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day, the producing gold and silver mines 
reported 7,173, or 89.3 per cent of the total number. 
Placer mining showed a total of 5,809 persons dis- 
tributed as foUows: Wage earners, 4,337, • salaried 
employees, 87; proprietors and firm members, 1,385, 
of whom 402 performed manuaHabor about the mines. 
The deep mines gave employment to 1,364 persons, of 
whom 1,297 were wage earners, 44 were salaried em- 
ployees, and 23 were proprietors and firm members. 

Engines and power. — ^The detailed summary shows 
that the aggregate horsepower employed in producing 
mining enterprises was 19,039, of which 18,999 was 
developed by engines, water wheels and motors 
owned by the operators using them, and 40 horse- 
power by electric motors operated by purchased 
current. In the gold and silver deep mines, 10,502 
horsepower was employed, while in placer mining 
7,589 was used. 

In addition to the power used by the producing 
enterprises 3,308 horsepower was employed by non- 
producing enterprises, making a total of 22,347 horse- 
power employed in all enterprises in the territory. 



Nonprodncing enterprises. — ^Table 4 presents sta- 
tistics comparing producing and nonproducing enter- 
prises. In the latter are included the enterprises 
which were stiU in the development stage, as well as 
those which were productive in the past but whose 
operations in 1909 were confined to the maintenance 
of the property or to development work with a view 
to renewing production. Out of a total of 673 oper- 
ators, 66, or 9.8 per cent, were of this class, and the 
capital invested by them in 1909 represented 30.7 per 
cent of the total capital invested in all mining enter- 
prises in Alaska. The principal industries in which 
the nonproducing activities occurred were gold and 
silver and copper. Of the $14,649,160 of capital in- 
vested in all nonproducing enterprises, $6,334,220 
were invested in gold and silver, deep mines, and 
$1,261,593 in placer mines, while $6,546,132 were 
invested in copper mines. 

Of the total capital invested in aU copper-mining 
properties in Alaska, nearly one half — 47.9 per cent — 
was invested in the enterprises reported as nonpro- 
ductive in 1909. 



Table 4 



Number of operators 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and firm members. . 
Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners Dec. 15, 1909, or 
nearest representative day. . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, firemen, mechan- 
ics, etc 

Miners and miners' helpers, 

guarry men, and stonecutters 
other employees 

Primary horsepower 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and devel- 
opment 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies, including fuel and rent 
of power 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry 
expenses 



AU enter- 
prises. 



673 

8,025 
1,501 

441 
219 

6,305 
2,564 
3,741 

737 

4,701 
867 

22,347 

817,749,164 



13,220,200 

6,819,8,')0 

408,510 

6,411,340 

2,902,956 
1,045,063 

1,852,331 



Producing 
enterprises. 



607 

7,547 
1,418 

411 
173 

5,956 
2,340 
3,616 



4,449 



19,039 
$33,100,004 



12,534,439 

0,439,880 

310,040 

6,129,840 

2,725,690 
1,638,388 

1.730,481 



NONPEODUCING 
ENTEEPEISES. 



Number or 
amount. 



66 

478 
83 

30 
46 

349 
224 
125 

38 

252 
59 

3,308 

S14,649,160 



685,761 

379,970 

98.470 

281,500 

177,266 
6,675 

121,850 



Per 

cent of 
total. 



6.0 

6.5 



5.5 
8.7 
3.3 

5.2 

5.4 
6.8 

14.8 

30.7 



5.2 

5.6 

24.1 

4.4 

6.1 
0.4 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 5 



Number of operators. 
Capital 



Expenses of opeiation and development 
Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, super- 
intendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry ex- 
penses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor. 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above groimd 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc.. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below groimd 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age • 

ITumher of wage earners employed on 
the 19th day of each month: 

January 

February : . 

March 

April 

Ifiiy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Primary power; 

Aggregate horsepower 

Ovmed 

Steam engines: 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines: 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water wheels: 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors operated by purchased 
current: 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors run by current gener- 
ated by the enterprise using: 

Number 

Horsepower 



673 
$47,749,164 



$13,220,200 



S369,876 

$38,634 

$6,411,340 

$2,635,011 

$267,945 

$1,527,995 

$7,085 

$1,645,063 

$317,251 

$16,933,427 

8,025 

1,683 
1,501 
441 
31 
151 
37 

6,305 

2,664 

3,741 

6,286 

737 

713 

24 

4,701 

1,142 

3,659 

848 

693 

165 

19 



2,353 
2,426 
2,605 
3,043 
4,392 
5,274 
5,332 
5,444 
4,760 
2,853 
2,331 
2,247 



22,347 
22,307 

539 
14,196 

61 
737 

4 63 
7,374 



17 
381 



PRODUCING MINES AND QUAKRIES. 



Total. 



607 
$33,100,004 



$12,534,439 



$276,206 

$33,834 

$6,129,840 

$2,461,065 

$264,625 

$1,526,495 

$6,855 

$1,638,388 

$197,131 

$16,933,427 

7,547 

1,556 

1,418 

411 

27 

111 

35 

6,956 

2,340 

3,616 

5,939 

699 

675 

24 

4,449 
1,011 
3,438 
791 
638 
153 
17 



2,254 
2,313 
2,494 
2,867 
4,165 
6,015 
5,071 
5,164 
4,525 
2,678 
2,170 
2,085 



19,039 
18,999 

517 
13,903 

60 
597 

<50 



9 
151 



Placer gold. 



573 
$13,139,548 



$9,275,899 



$151,786 

$9,602 

$4,301,467 

$1,569,758 

$57,182 

$1,522,976 

$260 

$1,538,676 

$124,192 

$12,762,032 

5,809 

1,462 

1,385 

402 

4 

73 

10 

4,337 
1,695 
2,642 
4,337 
396 
394 



3,516 
935 

2,581 

425 

366 

69 



1,006 
1,100 
1,243 
1,508 
2,688 
3,287 
3,381 
3,428 
2,793 
1,018 
695 
717 



7,589 
7,549 

477 
6,887 

45 
544 

612 

118 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



12 
$10,649,969 



$2, 653, 658 



$47,334 

$11,332 

$1,613,221 

$721,060 

$195,782 

$3,519 

$6,475 

$98,412 

$57,523 

$3,565,720 

1,364 
50 
23 
7 
12 
15 
17 

1,297 

459 

838 

1,297 

270 

, 248 

22 

738 
11 
727 
289 
200 



1,093 
1,045 
1,043 
1,095 
1,210 
1,399 
1,350 
1,388 
1,406 
1,327 
1,201 
1,156 



10,502 
10,602 

17 
6,227 



»35 
4,275 



Copper. 



11 

$7,130,661 



$357, 321 



$39,857 
$11,700 
$218,476 

$77,229 
$4,895 



Coal. 



5 
$581,004 



$1,042 
$500 

$3,622 

$469, 225 

233 

29 

5 

2 

10 

14 

7 

197 
82 
115 
181 
19 
19 



120 
11 

109 
42 
37 
5 
16 



125 
117 
154 
167 
183 
206 
208 
221 
222 
201 
185 
148 



576 
576 



10 
423 



'3 
106 



$56, 338 
$20,000 



All other. 



$1,598,822 



$17,573 
$15,400 



$3,365 
$16,450 

44 

7 



$191, 223 



$17,229 

$1,200 

$79,103 

$77,618 
$6,766 



$78 
$800 

$9,229 

$120,000 

97 

8 
1 



PBradPAL NONPKODUCmG MINES.* 



Placer gold. 



27 
$1,261,593 



26 

47 

49 

91 

82 

112 

112 

107 

84 

120 

76 

60 



326 



10 
320 



$272, 392 



$9,240 
$2,400 
$97,449 

$66,158 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



23 
$6,334,220 



$1,500 
$230 



$95,415 



221 

64 
57 
20 



7 
1 

156 
111 
45 
156 
17 
17 



116 
73 
43 
23 
21 
2 



229 
229 



17 
164 



$213,087 
$39,375 



Copper. 



11 
$6,546,132 



$96,876 

$63,483 
$200 



' Includes 9 water motors of 125 horsepower. 
* Includes 6 water motors of 64 horsepower. 
« Includes 3 water motors of 60 horsepower. 
' Includes 1 water motor of 1 horsepower. 



— , -, antimony, 1; marble, 1; and tin, 2. 
producing and 2 in nonproducing enterprises. 



$13,153 



114 

37 
22 



15 



$159, 66S 



$32,265 
$2,400 
$68,375 

$39,85t 
$3,090 



$6,675i 
$7,09& 



17 
2 
2 
4 

U 
1 

80 
46 
34 
7S 
7 
7 



37 

32 

2 

2 



3S 
50 
41 
6S 
70 
76 
76 
76 
68 
55 



2,979 
2,979 

3 

82 



22 

3 

2,875 



3 
220 
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ARIZONA. 



Summary. — The statistics tor Arizona include the 
operation of smelters, concentrating millSj and cyanid- 
ing plants operated in connection with metalliferous 
mines. 

The gross value of the products of all mines and 
quarries in Arizona in 1909 was $34,217,651, which 
includes a duphcation of $1,370,391, representing the 
value of copper ore produced by some operators and 
used as material by others. Thus the net value of 
products was $32,847,260. Of this amount, the value 
of the products of the copper industry, including the 
ore produced and sold as such and the copper product 
of the mills and smelters operated in connection with 
the mines, represented $30,243,725, or 92.1 per cent. 
Gold and silver mining (deep mines), for which 
products valued at $2,170,627 were reported, ranked 
next to copper mining, and the only other industry 
of importance was the quarrying of sandstone, 
with products valued at $297,184. In the sandstone 
industry the expenses of operation and development 
were greater than the reported value of products. This 
may have been due to unprofitable mining ventures 
or to expenditures for development work. 

In addition to the operations of the producing 
mines and quarries, considerable work was done in 
Arizona in 1909 on properties which did not report 
production during the year. These enterprises, with 
a combined capital of over $57,000,000, employed 
3,990 persons on December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day, and expended $5,111,100 during 
the year. Over 21 per cent of aU persons engaged in 
mining were employed by enterprises of this class, 
which expended over 15 per cent of the aggregate 
expenditures of mining operations and development. 

The nonproducing enterprises included operators 
asfoUows: Metalliferous mines, 301; asbestos, 1; placer 
gold, 1; and petroleum and natural gas, 1. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
mining operations of the state under form of organiza- 
tion, distinguishing corporations from iadividual 
owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further details 
for producing enterprises distinguishing incorporated 
enterprises from those which are unincorporated. 

As shown by Table 1, out of a total of 439 operators 
in Arizona, 298 were corporations. These corpora- 
tions reported 98.6 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts and employed 94.6 per cent of all wage earners. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the mining enterprises 
have been classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed. In this table the operating unit, 
not the operator, has been made the basis of classifi- 
cation. Nonproducing enterprises are considerably 



more numerous than producing enterprises, but employ 
far fewer wage earners. In the former class, 18.9 per 
cent of aU wage earners are employed in 3 enterprises 
which have from 101 to 500 wage earners each, but in 
the latter, 27 enterprises of this magnitude employ 
more than four-fifths of aU the wage earners. In cop^ 
per mining 9 enterprises employing over 500 wage 
earners give employment to nearly two-thirds of all 
who are employed in the industry. In gold and silver 
deep mining there are no enterprises having more than 
500 wage earners. 



Table 1 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


VALUE OF PEODUCTS. 


PEE CENT 
DISTEIBOTION. 


CHABACTEE OF 
0E0ANI2A.TI0N. 


Total. 


Per pro- 
duomg 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUlndnstTlea... 


439 

68 

73 

298 


16,9i7 

415 

506 

15,996 


^4,217,651 

65,084 

417,517 

33,735,050 


(253,464 

2,503 

15,464 

411,403 


100.0 
15.5 
16.6 
67.9 


100.0 

2.5 
3.0 
94.6 


100.0 
0.2 


Firm 


1.2 


Corporation i 


98.6 


Prodaclng en- 
terprises 


135 

26 
27 
82 

304 

42 

46 

216 


13,451 

209 

382 

12,860 

3,466 
206 
124 

3,136 


34,217,651 

65,084 

417,517 

33,735,050 


253,464 

2,603 
15,464 
411,403 


100.0 

19.3 
20.0 
60.7 

100.0 

13.8 
15.1 
71.1 


100.0 

1.6 

2.8 

95.6 

100.0 

5.9 
3.6 
90.5 


100.0 
0.2 


Firm . . . 


1.2 


Corporation i 

ITonproducl n g 
enterprises . . . 
Ttirtivi filial 


98.6 








Firm 








Corporation 














Copper (p r - 
ducing enter- 

;prises) 

Tndividna.1 


49 

4 
5 
40 

70 

15 
17 
38 


11,394 

38 

18 

11,338 

1,618 

99 

115 

1,404 


31,614,116 

9,299 

2,379 

31,602,438 

2,170,627 

13,821 

140, 774 

2,016,032 


645,186 

2,325 

476 

790,061 

31,009 

921 

8,281 

53,053 


100.0 

8.2 
10.2 
81.6 

100.0 
21.4 
24.3 
54.3 


100.0 
0.3 
0.2 
99.5 

100.0 
6.1 
7.1 
86.8 


100.0 




(^) 


Corporation 

Gold and sUver, 

deep mines 

(producing 

enterprises) ... 

Individual 


99.9 

100.0 
0.6 


Firm 


6.5 


Corporation' 


92.9 



• Includes 1 limited liability company. 
' Less than one-tentb of 1 per cent. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wageeamers, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 

Wages 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of ore purchased 



Value of products . 



Incorporated.' 



82 
189 



67 
128 



12,860 



$119,166,124 

28,085,300 

175,634 

392, 130 

424,295 

13,099,136 

3,339 

431,127 

12,189,348 

1,370,391 

33,735,050 



Unincor- 
porated. 



S3 



100 
61 



6 
19 

591 

S606,657 

522,916 



10,221 
16,000 
403,624 
4,917 
702 
87,452 



482,601 



' Includes 1 limited liability company. 
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Table 3 


EXTEBFB18ES. 


WAGE EABNEBS. 


lUnnSTKY AND WAGE EABNEBS PEB 
ENTEBPBISE. 


Num- 
hei. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 




453 

19 
24 
179 
137 
37 
27 
21 
9 


100.0 

4.2 
6.3 
39.6 
30.2 
8.2 
6.0 
4.6 
2.0 


10,917 


100.0 






Contract work 






1 to5 


539 
1,447 
1,169 
2,006 
4,494 
7,262 


3.2 


6 to 20 


8.6 


21 to 50 


6.9 


51tol00 


11.9 


101 to 600 


26.6 


Over 500 


42.9 






Producing enterprises 


149 

8 
1 
43 
40 
12 
18 
18 
9 

304 

11 

23 

136 

97 

25 

9 

3 


100.0 

6.4 

0.7 
28.9 
26.8 

8.1 
12.1 
12.1 

6.0 

100.0 

3.6 

7.6 
44.7 
31.9 

8.2 
-3.0 

1.0 


13,451 


100.0 






Contract work 






1 to 5 


120 

451 

393 

1,387 

3,838 

7,262 

3,466 


0.9 


6 to 20 


3.4 


21 to 50 


2.9 


51 to 100 


10.3 


101 to 500 


28.5 


Over 500 


54.0 


Konproducing enterprises 


100.0 


No wage earners 










1 to 5 


419 
996 
776 
619 
656 


12 1 


6 to 20 


28.7 


21 to 50 


22.4 




17.9 


Over 100 


18.9 








67 

9 
10 

5 
13 
11 

9 

70 

8 
1 

24 

22 

4 

5 

6 


100.0 

15.8 
17.5 
8.8 
22.8 
19.3 
15.8 

100.0 

11.4 
1.4 
34.3 
31.4 
6.7 
7.1 
8.6 


11,394 

26 
104 
178 
984 
2,840 
7,262 

1,618 


100 


lto5 


2 


6 to 20 


0.9 


21 to 50 


1 6 


51 to 100 




101 to 600 


24 9 




63.7 


Gold and silver, deep mines (producing 
enterprises) . 


100 






Contract work 






1 to 6 . . . 


62 
257 
122 
403 
774 


3 8 


6 to 20 


16 9 


21 to 50 


7.6 


51 to 100 




Over 100 


47.8 







Persons employed in mining. — There were employed 
on the 15th day of December, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day, in the mining industry of Arizona, 
18,094 persons, of whom 16,917 were wage earners and 
1,177 were salaried employees and proprietors and 
firm members. Persons engaged in mining industries 
represent very nearly 25 per cent of the adult males of 
the state. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all enter- 
prises combined, and producing and nonproducing en- 
terprises separately, except those which employed no 
wage earners and those operated exclusively by con- 
tract work, have been classified according to the pre- 
vailing hours of labor per day in each enterprise or 
operating unit. Petroleum and natural gas wells were 
not included in this table, because the lack of regular- 
ity in the number of hours worked per day in a large 
number of enterprises rendered such a classification 
impracticable. The table shows the percentage of the 
total number of enterprises falling into each group, and 
also a per cent distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
nfind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since. 



in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevailiag 
in the enterprise. Where an enterprise had two oper- 
ating units and reported a different number of hours 
per day for e'ach, the two units have been coimted as 
two enterprises in this table. In the copper industry 
all enterprises and in the gold and silver industry all 
but one were operated on an eight-hour basis. 



Table 4 



CLASS OP ENTEBPEISES AND NUMBEB OF 
HOtJKS PEB DAY. 



All enterprises > 

8 hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 

Producing enterprises 

8 hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 

Ifonprodncing enterprises i 

8 hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 



ENTSBPBISES. 



Number. 



409 

394 



140 

133 
6 
1 



261 
2 
6 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 

96.3 
2.0 
1.7 



100.0 

95.0 
4.3 
0.7 

100.0 

97.0 
0.7 
2.2 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion of en- 
terprises, 
weighted 
according 
to numlier 
of wage 



100.0 

98.9 
0.6 
0.S 



100.0 
99.4 
0.5 
0.1 

100.0 

97.0 

1.0 

2.0 



1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas wells. 

Engines and power. — The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in all enterprises, as shown by Table 5, was 
55,773, of which 47,272 was used in producing enter- 
prises and 8,501 in enterprises engaged in development 
work only. 



Table 5 


All 

enter- 
prises. 


PEODUCING ENTEBPEISES : 1909 


Non- 


CHABACTER OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Copper. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


All 
other. 


produc- 
ing 
enter- 
prises: 
1909 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horse- 
power 


65,773 


47,272 


36,159 


10,498 


1,615 


8,501 




Owned 


61,676 

376 
46,020 

231 

5,666 

119 
4,097 


43,668 

245 
40,130 

113 
3,438 

111 

3,704 


33,825 

168 
31,803 

54 
2,022 

68 
1,334 


9,413 

70 
8,052 

54 
1,361 

21 
1,085 


330 

7 
275 

5 
65 

22 
1,285 


8,108 

131 
5,890 

118 
2,218 

8 


Steam engines: 

Number 

Horsepower... 
Gas or gasoline 
engines: 

Number 

Horsepower... 
Electric motors oper- 
ated by purchased 
current: 
Number 


Horsepower 


393 


Electric motors run by 
current generated by 
enterprise using: 
Number 


240 
7,122 


228 
6,857 


214 
6,614 


14 
243 




12 











Comparison of mining industries : 1902-1909. — In 
order to make a comparison between the census of 1909 
and the preceding census of mines and quarries, that of 
1902, it is necessary to omit from the 1909 figures, as 
they appear in other tables in this chapter, statistics 
for the operation of copper smelters. In any case, 
only the few items specified in Table 6 can be compared 
for the two years. 
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Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Koyalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value ol products 

Primary norsepower 



PBODUCINO ENTEEPEI3ES. 



1909 



112,444,253 

$6,828,800 

18,256 

"$121,156 

126,067,772 

35,179 



1902 



tS, 769, 248 

13,060,521 

$18, 567 

$159,942 

$11,197,375 

11,073 



Per cent 

of in- 
crease. 1 



115.7 
123.1 
-56.5 
-24.3 
132.8 
217.7 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

! Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product 
which is included under " Contract work ," in Table 7. 



Duplication between mannfactnres and mining. — In 
the copper and sandstone industries some of the 
operators subjected the products obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before market- 
ing. These enterprises have been included in the sta- 
tistics both for manufactures and for mining. As a 
result the combined gross value of products for the 
manufacturing and mining industries in Arizona in- 
volves a duplication of $24,419,315, of which $24,177,- 
315 represents the value of copper and $242,000 the 
value of the sandstone. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Niimber of mines, quarries, and wells 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development. 
Services: 

Salaried ofScers of corporations, 

superintendents, and managers . . 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 

Wage earners 

l£scellaneous: 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Kent of offices and other sundry 



Valne of piodncts.. 



Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . . 
Wage earners^ Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engrneers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below groTuid 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Aijove ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age 



Knmber of wage earners employed on 
the IStb day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

iikj 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Liind controlled, acres. . 

Owned ;. 

Held under lease . 
Mineral and oil land.. 

■ Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. . 



Aggregate. 



439 

1,147 

$176,817,826 



$33,719,316 



$926,943 

$545,030 

$15,969,706 

$6,961,195 

$1,370,391 

$5,945,926 

$9,256 

$454, 119 

$409,696 

$1,127,054 

$34,217,651 

18,094 

• 706 
309 

128 
120 
277 

471 

16,917 
6,934 
9,983 

16,911 

2,150 

1,789 

361 

9,946 

797 

9,149 

4,815 

4,347 

468 

>6 



14,233 
14,576 
14,803 
14, 777 
15,673 
15,278 
14,898 
15,080 
15,219 
15,749 
15, 792 
15,670 

138,963 

125,979 

12,984 

132,248 

119, 269 

12,979 

2,620 

4,095 

65,773 



PRODUCING mires and quakkies. 



Total. 



135 
251 

$119,772,781 



$28,608,216 



$577,885 

$440,295 

$13,502,760 

$5,559,367 

$1,370,391 

$5,603,989 

$8,256 

$431, 829 

$238,982 

$874,462 

$34,217,651 

14,104 
301 
100 

61 
67 
134 
352 

13,451 
5,667 
7,784 

13,446 

1,556 

1,243 

313 

7,624 

572 

7,052 

4,266 

3,852 

414 

«5 



12,391 
12,697 
12,700 
12, 497 
13,332 
12,847 
12,598 
12,879 
12,970 
13, 267 
13,067 
12,909 

44,217 

38,096 
6,121 
38,907 
32, 791 
6,116 
2,620 
2,690 

47,272 



Copper. 



43 

99 

$95,317,926 



$25,383,528 



$433,573 

$377,242 

$11,780,348 

$4,840,937 

$1,370,391 

$5, 188, 802 

$2,468 

$404,046 

$212,296 

$773,425 

$31,614,116 

11,845 

159 
20 

12 
50 



11,394 
4,598 
6,796 

11,389 

1,216 
930 



6,488 

347 

6,141 

3,685 

3,321 

364 

»5 



10,792 
10,896 
10,936 
10,723 
11,417 
10,976 
10,794 
11,184 
11, 172 
11,618 
11,411 
11,264 

28,872 

26,239 

2,633 

23,792 

21, 159 

2,633 

2,660 

2,620 

35,169 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



70 

117 

$22,816,187 



$2,781,393 



$119,767 

$39, 753 

$1,405,591 

$683,928 



$400,522 
$5,613 
$26, 176 
$10,358 

$89,685 

$2,170,627 

1,764 
111 
61 

45 
14 
36 
35 

1,618 
641 
977 

1,618 

288 

261 

27 

921 
21 
900 
409 
359 
50 



1,219 
1,262 
1,312 
1,306 
1,448 
1,432 
1,391 
1,315 
1,393 
1,254 
1,282 
1,258 

13,418 

10,390 
3,028 
13,188 
10, 165 
3,023 
60 
170 

10,498 



Sand- 
Stone. 



5 
10 

19,228 



$308,771 



$13,770 
$20, 800 
$240,663 

$17,763 



$9,714 

"'iiii' 



$5,250 
$297,184 

314 

13 
7 

2 
1 
5 



278 
278 



147 
147 



299 
317 
322 
326 
306 
290 
262 
292 
276 
251 
258 

383 

383 



383 
383 



1,430 



Precious 
stones. 



$51,400 



11 
16 
$1,198,040 



$24,071 



$2,975 



$16,824 
$1,714 



$73 



$2,485 
$56,486 



8 
13 

181 

101 
80 
181 
101 

80 



All 
other.' 



$110,453 



$7,800 

$2,500 

$59,334 

$15,025 



$4,951 

$175 

$723 

$16,328 

$3,617 

$79,238 

162 

14 
11 

2 
1 
2 



136 
128 



136 

9 
9 



109 
109 
108 
119 
125 
116 
115 
110 
105 
111 
115 
116 

1,363 

983 
380 
1,363 
983 
380 



NONPBODUCINa MIKES, QUABBIES, 
AND WELLS. 



Total. 



304 

896 

$57,045,045 



$5,111,100 



$349,058 

$104,735 

$2,466,946 

$1,401,828 



$341,937 

$1,000 

$22,290 

$170,714 

$252,592 



3,990 

405 
209 

67 
63 
143 
119 

3,466 
1,267 
2,199 
3,465 

594 
546 



2,322 

225 

2,097 

549 

495 

64 

1 



1,842 
1,979 
2,103 
2,280 
2,341 
2,431 
2,300 
2,201 
2,249 
2,482 
2,725 
2,761 

91,746 

87,883 
6,863 
93,341 
86,478 
6,863 



1,405 
8,501 



Metallifer- 
ous mines. 



301 

891 

$57,036,644 



$5,106,028 



$349,058 

$104,735 

$2,464,164 

$1,399,738 



$341,937 

$1,000 

$22,290 

$170,714 

$252,392 



3,976 

405 
209 

67 
S3 
143 
119 

3,451 
1,252 
2,199 
3,450 

586 

538 

48 

2,317 

220 

2,097 

547 

493 

54 

1 



1,842 
1,979 
2,103 
2,280 
2,341 
2,431 
2,300 
2,197 
2,246 
2,479 
2,710 
2,754 

94,291 

87,428 
6,863 
92,886 
86,023 
6,863 



1,405 
8,193 



All 
other.' 



3 

5 

$8,401 



$5,072 



$2,782 
$2,090 



$200 



15 



IS 
15 



15 
8 



4 
3 
3 
15 
7 

155 

455 



455 
455 



1 Includes operators as follows: Clay, 1; fluorspar, 2; granite, 1; gypsum, 1; limestone, 2; marble, 1; placer gold, 1; quartz, 1; tungsten, 1. 

2 Includes operators as follows: Asbestos, 1; petroleum and natural gas, 1; and placer gold, 1. 
' In the oopper industry S boys were employed below ground. 

92752°— 13 4 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



ABEAirSAS. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of mmes, 
quarries, and wells in Arkansas in 1909 was $4,603,845, 
and the number of persons employed in the different 
industries was 6,774 . Bituminous coal mining, the lead- 
ing industry, reported products valued at $3,508,590, 
which represented 76.2 per cent of the total value of 
products, and gave employment to 5,678 persons, or 83.8 
per cent of the total number employed in all mining 
industries of the state in 1909. The industry next in 
importance was the production of bauxite, in which the 
value of the product in Arkansas in 1909 was equal to 
over one-half of the value of the world's output of 
bauxite. Statistics for this industry can not be shown 
separately without revealing the operations of an indi- 
vidual enterprise, which is also the case with respect to 
the production of granite, precious stones, whetstones, 
manganiferous iron ore, and phosphate rock. The 
value of the products of all these industries combined 
amounted to $565,272 in 1909, and the number of 
persons employed in them was 470. 

In the production of bituminous coal, petroleum 
and natural gas, and lead and zinc, the expenses of 
operation and development exceeded the value of the 
products. This was due in part to unprofitable mining 
ventures and in part to the expenditure of considerable 
sums for development work resulting in permanent 
improvements to the mining properties. 

In addition to the activities of the producing 
mines, nine operators expended $15,474 in developing 
mining properties which did not report production 
in 1909. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated entei^prises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. As shown in Table 
1, out of the total of 96 operators in the state of 
Arkansas 52 are corporations. These corporations 
reported 93.1 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 89.5 per cent of aU wage earners. The 
average number of wage earners employed by corpo- 
rations was 111, while the average number under 
other forms of organization was only 15. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed. 



Table 1 


PEODDCINQ ENTEEPKISES: 1909 


INDXJSTET AND 
CHAEACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber 
of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
wage- 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBOANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All industries 

Individual 


96 

29 
15 
52 


6,422 
343 
331 

5,748 


$4,603,845 

150,076 

168,678 

4,285,091 


11,245 
82,406 


100.0 
30.2 
15.6 
54.2 


100.0 
5.3 
5.2 

89.5 


100.0 
3.3 


Firm 


3.7 


Corporation . 


93.1 






Bltuminonscoal.. 


44 

5 
10 
29 


5,462 
226 
297 

4,939 


3,508,690 

84,253 

143,203 

3,281,134 


79,741 

16,851 

14,320 

113,143 


100.0 

11.4 
22.7 
65.9 


100.0 
4.1 
5.4 
90.4 


100.0 
2.4 


Finn 


4.1 




93.5 







Table 2 



Number of operators . 

Number of mines 

Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, December 15, 1909, or nearest representa^ 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



44 
87 
96 

5,748 

$6,700,708 

4,002,116 

51,910 
102,105 

73,780 

2,857,563 

157,125 

15,223 
744,410 

4,286,091 



Unincor- 
porated. 



44 
61 



75 
41 



9 
6 

574 

$499,709 

307,095 



8,487 

2,185 

168,577 

36,865 

2,861 

88,120 

318,754 



Table 3 


PEODUdNO ENIEEPmSES: 1909 


nroUSTKT AKD WAGE EABNEES PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


112 

4 
30 
23 
21 
13 
21 


100.0 

3.6 

26.8 

2a 5 

1&8 
1L6 
18.8 


6,122 


100.0 


Contract work and part-time employees 


Itoo 


81 
276 
763 
841 
4,461 


L3 
4.3 
11.9 
13.1 

69.5 


6to20 


21 to 50 


SltolOO. 


Over 100. 




Bltumlnons coal 


60 
13 
16 
12 
19 


100.0 
21.7 
26.7 
20.0 
31.7 


6,162 

125 

691 

754 

3.992 


100.0 
2.3 
10.8 
13.8 
73.1 


Ito20. 


21to60 ■ ■"" 


SltolOO. 


OverlOO. 





ARKANSAS. 
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Of the 112 producing enterprises reported, 21 em- 
ployed more than 100 wage earners each. The total 
number of wage earners employed by these enterprises 
represented 69.5 per cent of the number employed in 
all enterprises, and the average number employed per 
enterprise was 212. In this table the operating unit, 
not the operator, has been made the basis of classifi- 
cation. The bituminous coal mining enterprises, 
numbering 60, employed on the average 91 wage 
earners, while other enterprises, 52 in number, em- 
ployed on the average 18 wage earners. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those operated exclusively 
by contract work and part-time employees, have been 
classified according to the prevailing hours of labor 
per day in each enterprise or operating unit. Petro- 
leimi and natural gas wells are not included ia this 
table, because the lack of regularity in the number of 
hours worked per day in a large number of enter- 
prises rendered such classification impracticable. The 
table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a percentage 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given 
a weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be borne in mind that this 
latter distribution does not show the exact proportion 
of the total number of wage earners working the 
specified number of hours per day, since, in some cases, 
a part of the employees worked a greater or less num- 
ber of hours than those generally prevailing in the 
enterprise. 

The large percentage of all enterprises weighted 
according to number of wage earners, operating on 
the eight-hour-per-day basis, is explained by the fact 
that in the coal mining industry, which employs 5,462 
wage earners, or 85.1 per cent of the total number, 
each of the 60 enterprises was operated on this basis. 



Table 4 


PEODUONQ ENTERPEMES: 1909 




Enterprises; 


Per cent 


INDUSTET AND HOUBS PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All indnstrlea i 


107 

as 

16 

28 


100.0 

S8.9 
M.O 
26.2 


100. 




8S.2 




1.8 


10 hours 


13.0 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas wells. 

Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower 
(Table 5), employed in producing enterprises was 



14,080, of which 13,970 was developed by engines 
owned by the enterprises and 110 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCmG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHAEACTEE OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Lime- 
stone. 


Tra_p- 
rook. 


All 

other. 


Aggregate horsepower 


14,080 


10,S08 


650 


825 


2,097 




13,970 

190 
13,908 

2 
62 

4 
110 


10,608 

140 
10,608 


650 

11 

690 

1 
60 


825 

5 
825 


1,987 
34 


Steam engines— 

Nnmnfir 




1,986 
1 


Gas or gasoUne engines- 
Number. . 






2 


Electric motors operated by pxu:- 
ohased current- 




4 


Horsepower 








110 












Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

Number . . . 


42 
1,971 


20 
1,746 


1 

40 




21 


Horsepower. 


185 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make a comparison between the census of 
1909 and the preceding census of mines and quarries, 
that of 1902, it is necessary to omit from the 1909 fig- 
ures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, the 
value of the by-products of bituminous coal mines; 
and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the pro- 
duction of lime, which were omitted from the census 
of mines and quarries in 1909. In any case, only the 
few items specified in Table 6 can be compared for 
the two years. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

SuppUes and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCDTG ENTEEPEISE.S. 



1909 



$3,325,164 

1585,357 

$194,179 

1 $111, 974 

$4,764,784 

14,217 



1902 



$2,137,007 

$244,379 

$40,818 

$860 

$2,840,341 

7,396 



Percent 

of 
increase. 



55.6 
139.5 
375.7 
12,920.2 
67.8 
92.2 



1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compeniated by a share of the product 
and also of the wages of part-time employees tor the petroleum and natural gas 
Industry, which are included under " Contract work," In Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the enterprises engaged in the production of fuller's 
earth, limestone, and whetstones, some of the opera- 
tors subjected the products obtained to certain manu- 
facturing processes on the premises before market- 
ing. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. As 
a result of this fact the combined gross value of prod- 
ucts for the manufacturing and mining industries in 
Arkansas involves a dupHcation of $115,430. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells.. 
Capital" 



Expenses of operation and develop- 
ment 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, 
superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 



Vage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes , 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry 
expenses 



Value of products. 



Persons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members. . 
Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations.. 
Superintendents and managers.. 
Clerks and other salaried employees. 
Wage earners. Dee. 15, 1909, or near- 
est representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, firemen, me- 

cnanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, 
quariymen, and stonecut- 
ters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age 

Above ground 

Below ground 



XTumber of wage earners employed 
on the ISth day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



Aggregate. 



105 

218 

$7,331,017 



$4,324,685 



$163,222 

$75,965 
$3,031,333 

$370,522 
$139,412 
$194,523 
$18,405 
$121,475 

$209,828 

$4,603,845 

6,774 

226 



44 
44 
96 
102 

6,446 
1,582 
4,864 
6,418 
1,566 
4,852 

486 
444 
42 



.4,656 

675 

3,881 

1,376 

447 

929 

28 

16 

12 



5,307 
4,680 
4,298 
3,260 
3,420 
4,312 
4,799 
5,469 
6,738 
6,980 
6,089 
6,937 

111,852 

32,088 
79,764 
109,460 
29,791 
79,669 
1,609 



14,260 



PBODnCmO HINE3, Q17ABBIES, AKD WELLS. 



Total. 



$4,309,211 



$162,502 

$75,965 
$3,026,140 

$368,207 
$138,987 
$193,990 
$18,084 
$117,195 

$208,141 

$4,603,845 

6,739 

215 

75 

41 
44 
96 
102 

6,422 
1,568 
4,854 
6,394 
1,552 
4,842 

477 
435 
42 



4,544 

673 

3,871 

1,373 

444 

929 

28 

16 

12 



5,307 
4,677 
4,295 
3,260 
3,414 
4,305 
4,792 
5,466 
6,730 
5,968 
6,077 
5,925 

110,626 
30,802 
79,724 
108,634 
28,905 
79,629 
1,269 
723 

14,080 



Bituminous 
coal. 



Petro- 
leum and 
natural 



3 

62 
$966,333 



$3,630,526 



$109,071 

$56,996 
$2,768,127 

$272,231 
$89,981 

$163,896 
$10,250 
$26,611 

$143,463 

$3,608,590 

5,678 

135 



20 
27 
70 
81 

5,462 
701 

4,761 

6,449 
700 

4,749 



350 

42 



3,800 



3,800 

1,257 

350 

907 

13 

1 

12 



4,840 
4,192 
3,681 
2,674 
2,789 
3,607 
4,060 
4,736 
4,914 
5,099 
5,253 
5,151 

54,686 
24,137 
30,649 
54,359 
23,885 
30,474 
130 
197 

10,508 



Lead 
and 
zinc. 



5 
6 
$680,000 



$157,030 $39,583 



$10,950 

$3,191 
$1,074 

$37,389 



$14,272 
$1,768 
$78,231 

$10,155 

$126,400 

14 

7 







4 


5 


3 


4 


4 
3 




92 


3 


34 




58 
92 


3 


3 


34 




58 



4 
1 
3 
5 
3 

46,048 

530 
45,518 
46,048 

530 
46,518 



$7,792 



$19,270 

$3,700 

$2,710 

$950 

$218 

$506 

$4,437 

$34,810 

101 



Lime- 
stone. 



33 



73 



970 

845 
125 
970 
845 
125 



$104,631 



$10,167 

$3,100 
$38,572 

$18,160 

$9,940 

$1,363 

$701 



Sand- 
stone. 



$22,538 

$112,468 

144 
9 
3 

1 
3 
3 
3 

132 
132 



132 
132 



130 
130 



35 
54 
66 
72 
83 
99 
103 
96 
114 
128 
89 
85 

123 

83 

40 

123 



650 



$47,173 



$2,400 

$600 
$26,982 

$5,534 
$2,724 
$2,060 
$306 
$4,465 

$2,102 

$78,160 

130 

14 
12 



Trap- 
rock. 



115 
115 



115 
115 



61 
62 
60 
81 
90 
123 
125 
123 
119 
116 
84 
87 

160 

140 
20 
160 
140 
20 



201 



$74,365 



$4,750 

$7,870 
$24,911 

$21,287 
$5,323 

$4,483 
$187 



$4,694 
$79,918 

140 

6 
1 



Oil- 
stones. 



$13,342 



$460 



2 
3 
8 

126 
126 



126 
126 



53 
63 
83 
88 
90 
80 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
53 

100 



100 
80 



80 



20 
826 



$3,937 

$530 
$221 
$641 
$528 
$6,622 

$403 

$72,714 

35 

14 
12 



Fuller'! 
earth. 



4 

4 

$130,160 



8 
10 
$2,561,016 



$21,641 



$2,700 



21 


24 


9 


24 


12 
21 




24 


9 


24 


12 











2 
2 
12 
15 
17 
21 
18 
11 
6 
4 
4 
4 

3,604 

512 
3,092 
3,524 

432 
3,092 



66 



$12,105 

$1,996 
$2,674 



All other.i 



$288 



$1,878 

$25,513 

27 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 



2,501 

2,601 



2,341 
2,341 



160 
301 



$221,020 



$14,212 

$4,208 
$141,162 

$7,380 

$25,414 

$6,335 

$3,838 



$18,471 
$665,272 

470 

18 
8 

7 
2 
8 
5 

447 
424 

23 
432 
409 

23 

34 
34 



381 



240 
239 
323 
269 
287 
310 



432 
454 
473 
440 

2,334 

2,054 
280 
929 
649 
280 

1,139 
266 

1,146 



1 gicludea industries as follows: Bauxite, 2; granite, 1: manganiferous iron, 1; phosphate rook, 1; precious stones. 2: whetstones 1 
> Exclusive of capital which could not be dlsjributed by states because it was reported In one mmp sum by oper" - - • ' 



Nonpro- 
ducmg 
mines, 
quar- 
ries, 
and 
wells. 



10 
$130,600 



$15,471 



$720 



$5,193 
$2,316 



$533 

$321 

$4,280 

$1,687 



86 
II 
11 



24 
14 
10 
24 
14 
10 

9 
9 



12 
2 

10 
3 
3 



6 
7 
7 
3 
8 
12 
12 
12 

1,826 

1,286 
40 
926 
886 
40 
240 
160 

180 



operators having mining Investments in two or more states. 
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CALIFOBXIA. 



Summary. — Statistics for mining enterprises in the 
state of California include smelters, concentrating mills; 
and cyaniding plants operated in connection with gold 
and silver and copper mines. 

The gross output of all mining industries in Califor- 
nia in 1909 was valued at $63,382,454. Deducting 
from this amount, $2,762,660, the value of the gold and 
silver and copper ore sold by some establishments and 
used as materials by others, and the natural gas sold 
by some producers to others who sold it again, leaves 
$60,619,794 as the net value of the products. Of this 
amount,petroleum and natural gas contributed $29,306,- 
185, or almost one-half. Gold and silver minin g, the 
industry second in importance, reported products val- 
ued at $18,324,618, of which amount, $9,573,586 was 
produced at deep mines, and $8,751,032 at placer 
mines. The next industry in importance was the pro- 
duction of copper, the net value of which amounted 
to $7,463,233. California ranked fifth among the 
states in the total net value of aU mineral products, 
second in the value of petroleum and natural gas, and 
second and fifth, respectively, in the value of gold and 
silver and copper produced. 

In the operation of gypsum mines the expenses of 
operation and development exceeded the value of the 
products. This was due in part to unprofitable mining 
ventures and in part to expenditures for development 
work which added to the permanent value of the min- 
ing properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state imder form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from in- 
dividual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives fur- 
ther details for incorporated enterprises distinguished 
from those which are unincorporated. Out of a total 
of 1,329 operators for all industries combined, 587, or 
44.2 per cent, were corporations. These corporations 
reported 91 per cent of the total value of products and 
employed 85 per cent of all wage earners. In the 
petroleum and natural gas industry 95.7 per cent of the 
value of products was reported by corporations. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises are classified according to the number 
of wage earners employed per enterprise or operating 



unit. Of the 1,333 enterprises reported, only 44 
employed over 100 wage earners each. These enter- 
prises, however, reported 45 per cent of all wage 
earners. In the copper industry 7 enterprises, each of 
which employed over 100 wage earners, reported 85.4 
per cent of the wage earners in that industry. 



Table 1 


PBODUCINQ ENTEBPE1SE3: 1909 


INDT73TBT AND 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Percent 
distribution. 


CHAKACTEE OP 
ORGANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries... 
Individual 


1,329 

364 
371 
587 

7 


23,358 

1,432 

1,992 

19,852 

82 


$63,382,454 

2,514,038 

3,127,978 

57,651,197 

89,241 


$47,692 

6,907 

8,431 

98,213 

12,749 


100.0 

27.4 
27.9 
44.2 
0.5 


100.0 

6.1 

8.5 

85. U 

0.4 


100.0 

4.0 


Finn 


4.9 




91.0 


other 


0.1 






Petroleum and 

natural gas. . . 

Individual 


339 

49 

26 

264 

895 
103 
152 
136 
4 

392 

148 

161 

83 


7,007 

166 

66 

6,775 

6,622 
531 
897 

5,146 
48 

3,073 

366 

522 

2,185 


29,310,335 

943,566 

303,559 

28,063,210 

9,690,966 

616,678 

1,072,531 

7,976,255 

25,492 

8,751,032 

526,837 

538,870 

7,685,325 


86,461 

19,256 
11,675 
106,300 

24,634 

5,987 

7,056 

58,649 

6,373 

22,324 

3,660 
3,347 
92,594 


100.0 

14.5 

7.7 

77.9 

100.0 

26.1 

38.5 

34.4 

1.0 

100.0 

37.8 
41.1 
21.2 


100.0 

2.4 

0.9 

96.7 

100.0 

8.0 
13.5 

77.7 
0.7 

100.0 

11.9 
17.0 
71.1 


100.0 

3.2 


Finn 


1.0 


Corporation. 


95 7 


Gold and silver, 
deep mines . . . 


100.0 
6 4 


Firm 


11 1 


Goiporation 


82 3 


other 


0.3 


Placer gold 


100.0 
6.0 


Firm 


6.2 




87.8 







Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of ore purchased and of natural gas pur- 
chased and resold 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



587 

463 

3,777 



370 
684 
879 

19,852 

$236,535,964 

47,564,683 

675,183 
1,368,724 
731,900 
16,689,888 
2,299,982 
508,834 
22,929,602 

2,370,570 

67,651,197 



Unincor- 
porated. 



742 
816 
539 

1,799 
856 



74 
55 



3,506 

$17,041,588 

5,000,598 



143,380 

59,592 

2,359,554 

514,277 

68,112 

1,463,590 

392,090 

5,731,257 
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Table 3 


FBODncmO ENTEBPBISES: 


1909 


DTOUSTBT AND WAOE EABNEBS PEE 
ENIEBPBISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Industries 


1,333 

179 
55 
530 
349 
128 
48 
44 


100.0 
13.4 
4.1 
39.8 
26.2 
9.6 
3.6 
3.3 


23,358 


100.0 


No wage earners., . 




Contract work and part-time employees. . 






1,374 
3,904 
4,043 
3,618 
10,619 


6.9 


6 to 20 


16.7 


21 to 60 


17.3 


61 to 100 


15.1 


Over 100 


46.0 






Petroleum and natural gas 


342 
10 
60 
98 

132 
31 
9 
12 

14 

7 
7 

395 

70 
2 
162 
86 
46 
13 
16 

392 

96 

1 

197 

71 

18 

9 


100.0 

2.9 

14.6 

28.7 

38.6 

9.1 

2.6 

3.5 

10O.0 
60.0 
60.0 

100.0 

17.7 
0.6 
41.0 
21.8 
11.6 
3.3 
4.1 

100.0 
24.6 
0.3 
60.3 
18.1 
4.6 
2.3 


7,007 


100.0 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees. . 
1 to6 






304 

1,479 

969 

686 

3,669 

2,510 

366 
2,144 

6,622 


4.3 


6 to 20 


21.1 


21 to SO 


13.8 


61 to 100 


8.4 


Over 100 


62.4 




100.0 


1 to 100 


14.6 


Over 100 


85.4 


Gold and silver, deep mines 


100.0 


Contract work 






lto5 


414 

967 

1,362 

1,040 

2,839 

3,073 


6.3 


8 to 20 


14.8 


21 to 50 


20.6 




16.7 


Over 100 


42.9 


Placer gold 


100.0 












lto6 


458 

774 

638 

1,203 


14.9 


6 to 20 


25.2 


21 to 50 


20.8 


Over 50 


39.1 







Persons employed in mining. — While the petroleum 
and natural gas industry ranks first among the mining 
enterprises when measured by the value of products, 
gold and silver holds the first place when measured 
by the number of persons employed, the total num- 
ber employed in deep and placer mines aggregatiag 
11,768, as compared with 8,081 engaged in the petro- 
leum and natural gas industry. Of the total of 
31,938 persons employed in all industries on December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day, 26,978 
were wage earners, 2,509 were salaried employees, 
and 2,451 were proprietors and firm members, of 
whom 1,145 performed manual labor in or about the 
mines. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
according to the prevailing hours of labor in each 
enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and natural 
gas wells are not included in the table because the 
lack of regularity in the number of hours worked 
per day in a large number of enterprises rendered 
such classification impracticable. The table shows 



the percentage of the total number of enterprises fall- 
ing in each group, and also a per cent distribution 
in which each enterprise has been given a weight 
according to the total number of wage earners em- 
ployed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representar 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of 
the total number of wage earners working the speci- 
fied number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a 
part of the employees worked a greater or less number 
of hours than those generally prevailing in the enter- 
prise. 

For all industries combined and for each of the 
principal industries a day of eight hours prevailed 
in over three-fourths of the enterprises weighted 
according to the number of wage earners. 



Table 4 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent 
distribu- 


DTOUSTBT AND HOXTES PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All industries i .... 


820 

603 

103 

109 

2 

3 


100.0 

73.6 

12.6 

13.3 

0.2 

0.4 


100.0 


8 hours and under 


79.9 




10.2 


10 hours 


9.6 




0.1 


12 hours 


0.1 








16 

14 
2 

323 

293 
17 
12 

1 

296 

201 
29 
63 

1 
1 


100.0 

87.6 
12.5 

100.0 

90.7 
5.3 
3.7 
0.3 

100.0 

68.1 
9.8 

21.4 
0.3 
0.3 


100.0 


8 hours 


94.6 


9 hours 


5 4 


Gold and silver, deep mines 


100 


8 TlOllTS H"^ llTlHfir , . 


97.0 


9 hours ... 


2 3 


10 hours , 


0.7 


12 hours ... 


100 


Placer gold 






9 hours 


13 7 






11 houis 


2 


12 hours 


2 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas. 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing mining 
enterprises was 162,238, of which 118,986 was developed 
by engines and water wheels and motors owned by 
the operators using them, and 43,252 horsepower by 
electric motors operated by purchased current. In the 
petroleum and natural gas industry 76,589 horsepower 
was employed, while in gold and silver (deep mines) 
40,360 horsepower was employed. 

In addition to the power used by the producing 
enterprises, 18,826 horsepower was employed by non- 
producing enterprises, making a total of 181,064 
horsepower employed in all enterprises in the state. 
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Table 5 


fRODUCING ENTES?SI8ES: 1909 


CHAKACTER 0» POWER. 


Total. 


Petro- 
leum and 
natural 
gas. 


Copper. 


Gold and 
silver, 
deep 
mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


Granite. 


Trap- 
rocE. 


Lime- 
stone. 


Sand- 
Stone. 


Qliinlr- 
silver. 


Gyp- 
sum. 


All 
other. 


Filmaiy power: 

Aggregate horsepower. . . . 


163,238 


7S,689 


11,157 


40,360 


18,867 


3,381 


7,684 


426 


1,214 


727 


790 


1 044 






Owned 


118,986 

3,022 
73,160 

1,118 
24,353 

>520 
21,483 

972 
43,252 


76,569 

2,712 
66,633 

930 
19,921 


3,434 

19 
3,390 

1 
44 


27,951 

160 
7,103 

104 
1,937 

•417 
18,911 

265 
12,409 


3,392 

28 
800 

12 
279 

"89 
2,313 

396 
15,475 


2,124 

49 
1,781 

17 
311 

1 

32 

26 
1,257 


1,913 

22 
1,015 

15 
898 


260 

2 
50 

4 
210 


964 

14 
954 


727 

8 

487 

6 
123 

4 
117 


790 

3 

760 

1 

40 


882 


Steam engines- 
Number 


6 




182 


Oas or gasoline engines- 


28 




690 


Water wheels- 


<9 














110 


Electric motors operated by purchased current— 


3 

30 


120 
7,723 


140 
5,771 


7 
165 


8 
260 


7 


Horsepower 






162 










Xleotrio motors run by current generated by enter- 
prise using: 


159 
4,829 


6 
100 


12 

145 


93 
3,395 


23 

625 


8 
310 


7 
60 






9 
179 




1 








15 











> Includes 61 water motors of 902 horsepower. 
' Includes 49 water motors of 805 horsepower. 

XTonproducing enterprises. — Table 6 presents sta- 
tistics comparing producing and nonproducing enter- 
prises. In the latter are included the enterprises 
which were still in the development stage as well as 
those which were productive in the past but whose 
operations in 1909 were confined to the maintenance 
of the property or to development work with a view to 
renewing production. Out of a total of 2,021 opera= 
tors, 692, or 34.2 per cent, were of this class, and the 
capital invested by them represented 11 per cent of 
the total capital invested in all mining enterprises. 
The principal industries in which the nonproducing 
activities occurred were in the production of gold and 
silver and petroleum and natural gas. Of the 
$31,260,935 of capital invested in all nonproducing 
enterprises, $18,100,862 was invested in gold and sil- 
ver miaes, of which $15,954,784 was invested in deep 
mines and $2,146,078 in placer mines. 



Table 6 



Kumber of operators 2, 021 

Number of mines, quarries, and 

wells 6,510 

Persons engaged in industry 31,938 

Proprietors and firm members, 

total - 2,451 

Number performing manual 

labor 1,146 

Salaried employees 2,509 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or 

nearest representative day 26,978 

Aboveground 18,381 

Belowground 8,597 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 8,660 

Uiners, miners' helpers, guar- 

rymen, and stonecutters 11, 962 

All other employees 6,356 

Land controlled, acres 1, 062, 596 

Primary horsepower 181,064 

Capital 1284,838,487 

Expenses of operation and devel- 
opment 61,251,185 

Services 24,631,641 

Salaries 3,378,805 

Wages 21,162,836 

Supphes, including fuel and rent 

o1 power 29,830,100 

Contract work 783,973 

Eent of offices and other sundry 

expenses ^t ^^t ^^ 



AU 
enterprises. 



Producing 
enterprises. 



5,695 
27,219 

1,799 



2,062 

23,368 
16,287 
7,071 

7,468 

10, 107 
5,793 

827,286 
162,238 
1253,577,552 

62,666,278 
22,018,221 
2,968,779 
19,049,442 

24,327,965 
596,130 

5,623,972 



NONPKODtrCINQ 
ENTERPRISES. 



Number 
or 

amount. 



916 
4,719 

662 



3,620 
2,094 
1,626 

1,202 

1,865 
663 

235,311 
18,826 
$31,260,935 

8,685,907 

2,613,420 

410,026 

2,103,394 

6,502,145 
188,843 

481,499 



Per 
cent of 
total. 



34.2 

14.1 
14.8 

26.6 

26.2 
17.8 

13.4 
11.4 
17.8 

13.9 

16.5 
8.9 

22.1 

10.4 
11.0 

14.2 
10.2 
12.1 
9.9 

18.4 
24.1 

7.9 



« Includes 4 water motors of 12 horsepower. 
* Includes 8 water motors of 85 horsepower. 

The total expenditure during the year by nonpro- 
ducing mines was $8,685,907, or 14.2 per cent of the 
total expenditures by all mines and quarries. Of the 
total number of wage earners employed, 13.4 per cent 
were employed in these nonproducing enterprises. 
This, however, does not represent the total number of 
persons engaged in such industries, since persons em- 
ployed in prospecting are omitted from the statistics. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the operation of copper smelters; and to 
add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the production of 
lime, which were omitted from the census of mines and 
quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable for 
the two years are presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines.. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PBODUCmO ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



$21,430,590 

$20,463,053 

$2,814,926 

2 $496,568 

$59,012,946 

166,115 



1902 



$12,842,486 

$5,533,935 

$685,982 

$520,894 

$28,611,307 

69,532 



Per cent 
ofin- 
crease.i 



269.8 
310.3 
-4.7 
106.3 
123.1 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

^ Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product 
and also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas 
industry, which are included under "Contract work," in Table 8. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining.— In 
a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in California involves a duplica- 
tion of $9,317,878. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR 



Aggregate. 



FBODUcmo nmxs, quabbies, aud wells. 



Total. 



Petroleum 

and 
natural gas. 



Copper. 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



Placer gold. 



Granite. 



Traprock. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development. 
Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, 

superintendents, and managers. 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased and natural 
gas purchased and resold. 

Fuel and rent of power. 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry 
expenses. 



2,021 

6,510 

3 $284, 838, 487 



1,329 

S,595 

'$2.53,577, 652 



4,316 
$144,176,437 



9 

16 

$15,082,993 



395 

681 

$38,104,583 



436 
$40,698,628 



71 
$1,756,610 



43 

50 

$2,415,931 



Value of piodnots. 



Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual 
labor. 
Salaried officers of corporations.... 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners^ Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 
representative day. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 
etc. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Ulners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Bojrs under 16 years of age ' 

IfombaT of wage earners employed on 
tha 16tb day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

_ November 

iDecember 



Land controlled, acres . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land.. 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. . 



$61,251,185 

< $2, 551, 869 

< $826,936 
$21,152,836 

$24,053,469 
$2,762,660 

$3,013,971 

$2,848,061 

$626,456 

» $783, 973 

<$2,630,g^ 

$63,382,454 

'31,938 

>3,934 

2,451 

1,145 

M84 

>999 

•1,026 

26,978 

18,381 
8,697 

26,970 
8,660 

8,391 

269 

11,962 

4,286 
7,676 
6,348 
S,698 
650 
8 



20,597 
20,507 
21,154 
21,794 
22,409 
22,401 
23,133 
23,271 
23,983 
24,039 
23,812 
24,155 

1,062,696 
588,234 
474,362 
990,885 
521,923 
468,962 
13,305 
68,406 

181,064 



$52,665,278 

< $2,177,287 

"$791,492 
$19,049,442 

$18,789,652 
$2,762,660 

$2,77.5,643 

$2,814,259 

$576,946 

< $595, 130 

< $2, 232, 767 

$83,382,454 

'27,219 

»2,927 

1,799 

856 

•370 

•758 

'9.34 

23,358 

16,287 

7,071 

23,350 

7,458 

7,238 

220 

10,107 

3,898 
6,209 
6,785 
6,145 
640 
8 



19,077 
18,974 
19,583 
20,090 
20,658 
20,458 
20,957 
20,898 
21,501 
21,427 
21,162 
21,516 

827,285 
427,112 
400,173 
765,805 
370,667 
396,138 
12,645 
48,936 

162,238 



$25,210,087 

$952,269 

$353,626 
$6,727,857 

$12,532,920 
$4,160 

$126,766 

$2,460,983 

$276,669 

$272, 633 

$1,502,314 

$29,310,336 

8,081 

651 
113 
13 



345 

423 

7,007 



7,007 



7,006 
6,049 

A"049 



1,957 
1,957 



5,657 
6,669 
6,910 
6,122 
6,199 
5,992 
6,261 
6,257 
6,471 
6,714 
6,796 
6,971 

456,444 
107,074 
348,370 
465,444 
107,074 
348,370 



76,589 



$7,749,834 

$123,322 

$99,979 
$2,398,914 

$1,225,058 
$2,641,140 

$1,085,253 
$29,212 
$48,603 



$98,353 

$10,104,373 
2,635 



10 

23 

92 

2,610 

1,203 

1,307 

2,510 

325 

234 

91 

1,172 

18 

1,164 

1,013 

951 



2,160 
2,219 
2,256 
2,206 
2,245 
2,255 
2,459 
2,517 
2,635 
2,678 
2,617 
2,481 

9,967 

9,877 

80 

6,817 

6,737 

80 



3,140 
11,157 



$9,467,344 

$441,471 

$102,723 
$5,135,333 

$2,302,615 
$117,370 

$769,969 
$84,791 

$122,656 
$99,842 

$290,574 

$9,690,956 

7,896 

1,173 

949 

337 

57 

167 

101 

6,622 

1,842 
4,780 
6,617 
1,045 

955 

90 

4,279 

141 

4,138 

1,293 

743 

550 

5 



6,321 
6,256 
5,434 
5,403 
5,520 
5,688 
5,697 
6,610 
6,720 
5,631 
5,447 
5,633 

108,796 
97,019 
11,776 
98,302 
88,043 
10,259 
6,702 
3,791 

40,360 



$5,608,856 

$268,719 

$60,192 
$2,120,827 

$1,991,334 



$1,225,519 

$63,654 

$16,922 
$917,535 

$110,740 



$1,317,499 

$97,554 

$32,526 
$658,008 

$252,905 



$541,901 
$123,595 
$91,000 
$73,064 
$348,233 



$8,761,032 

3,872 
721 
589 
421 

36 

97 

78 

3,073 

2,494 

679 

3,073 



567 

29 

1,697 

1,153 

544 

780 

774 

6 



$45,346 
$22,538 
$9,158 



2,403 
2,407 
2,337 
2,392 
2,644 
2,534 
2,568 
2,487 
2,544 
2,501 
2,462 
2,526 

123,168 

108,741 

14,417 

116,251 

104,094 

12,157 

700 

6,207 

18,867 



$39,626 



$1,518,916 

1,445 
104 
65 
60 

16 



1,318 
1,318 



1,316 
147 

147 



966 



213 
213 



1,169 
1,102 
1,164 
1,124 
1,097 
1,164 
1,181 
1,244 
1,378 
1,239 
1,189 
1,284 

7,743 
7,062 

681 
7,400 
6,719 

681 
73 

270 

3,381 



$77,350 

$75,561 

$7,115 

$13,922 

$102,558 



$1,404,401 

1,417 
90 
22 
2 



1|2 
1,2 



1.37 
137 



966 
966 



159 
159 



1,023 
1,000 
1,213 
1,387 
1,445 
1,411 
1,326 
1,308 
1,271 
1,249 
1,305 
1,218 

6,965 
2,389 
4,666 
4,937 
1,644 
3,393 



2,018 
7,684 



11 

15 

$424,327 



$306,478 

$20,869 

$4,605 
$163,432 

$65,162 



$9,331 

$5,752 

$1,301 

$24,641 

$11,386 



$368,486 

285 
19 
6 
3 

S 

8 

22 

244 

244 



244 

15 

IS 
'i92 
192 

37 



256 
246 
214 
217 
236 
229 
249 
275 
261 
248 
247 
242 

1,751 
1,464 

297 
1,666 
1,464 

212 



86 
425 



pyri'tf l!" UteXMo" ^d'^oajstine'^^*""^ ^^ bituminous rock, 2; bituminous coal, 2; borax, 2; feldspar, 1; fuller's earth, 1; infusorial earth, 2; mineral pigments, 2; 

• iWiudea operators as follows: Asbestos, 1; bituminous coal, 1; borax, 1; clay, 2; feldspar, 1; graphite, 1: gypsum, 3: infusorial earth 1- limestone 1- lithium v 
magnesite, 1, manganese, 1; marble, 3; mineral pigments, 1; molybdenum, 2; precious stones, 4: tiii&tm 2 "iiusurmi eartn, i, umestone, i, uuuum, 1, 

8 Includes $2,307,793 which could not be distributed among the several industries. 
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MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 





PEODncDtG MINES, QUABBiES, AND WBLLS— Continued. 


NONPBODUCINO MINES, QUAKEIES, AND WELLS. 




Sand- 
stone. 


Marble. 


Quick- 
silver. 


Tung- 
sten. 


Precious 
stones. 


Gjrpsum. 


Clay 
(sold as 
sucli). 


Magne- 
site. 


All 
other.i 


Total. 


Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


Petroleum 

and natural 

gas. 


Quick- 
silver. 


All 
other.* 


1 

2 
3 


19 

20 

$181,226 


6 

15 

$514,216 


10 

10 

$2,594,500 


3 

9 

$134,928 


7 

8 

$261,919 


6 

12 

$392,968 


7 

8 

$178,600 


6 

13 

$89,016 


16 

16 

$4,272,977 


692 

915 

$31,260,936 


397 

709 

$15,954,784 


85 

115 

$2,146,078 


168 

24 

$11,904,813 


16 

26 
$846,900 


27 

42 

$408,360 


i 
5 
A 


$263,361 

$12,644 

$6,342 
$155,285 

$63,046 


$54,514 

$2,700 


$585,166 

$49,316 

$7,540 
$339,375 

$91,753 


$114,066 
$9,301 


$68,129 
$6,700 


$118,847 

$12,800 

$5,897 
$41,827 

$16,997 


$56,114 

$7,080 

$425 
$29,408 

$11,608 


$68,444 

$5,338 

$2,105 
$32,479 

$6,282 


$367,032 

$26,450 

$12,136 
$189,195 

$65,517 


$8,686,907 

$374,582 

$36,444 
$2,103,394 

$5,263,817 


$1,947,920 

$186,792 

$10,746 
$997,696 

$478,110 


$335,813 

$35,286 

$775 
$164,809 

$106,008 


$6,244,528 

$134,667 

$22,423 
$844,707 

$4,669,533 


$89,671 

$7,050 

$900 
$63,354 

$9,292 


$67,945 

$10,897 

$600 
$32,928 

$11,874 


7 

8 
ft 


$27,596 
$15,810 


$71,201 
$21,010 


$41,170 
$16,896 


in 


$14,874 

$3,910 

$3,158 

$450 

$4,642 

$289,579 

348 
23 
IS 
12 

1 

7 

5 

320 

320 


$702 


$50,465 
$5,268 
$6,415 
$9,878 

$25,156 

1729,095 

492 

21 

3 


$3,951 




$13,896 

$1,917 

$838 

$12,723 

$11,952 

$103,846 

100 
11 
3 
3 

2 

6 

7 

82 

82 


$540 
$279 
$504 
$260 
$6,020 

$74,404 

46 

7 
5 
4 

1 
1 


$7,666 
$2fi3 
$252 


$27,743 

$200 

$7,856 

$7,113 

$20,822 

$676,968 

270 

22 

9 

3 

6 

7 

13 

236 

137 
98 

235 
34 

26 

8 

128 

38 
90 
73 
73 


$238,328 

$33,802 

$49,510 

$188,843 

$398,187 


$61,136 
$4,813 
$19,007 
$68,972 
$130,748 


$6,154 
$1,000 
$2,888 
$1,812 
$18,111 


$168,676 
$27,989 
$24,088 
$127,044 
$236,612 


$1,970 


$393 


11 




12 
13 


$969 


$124 


$328 


$2,920 


$607 
$1,015 
$9,631 


14 
IS 


$6,737 

$89,467 

36 

11 
9 
2 


$8,478 

$191,796 

72 
12 
8 
4 


$3,036 

$110,339 

34 

9 


$8,179 

$68,463 

84 
8 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 
74 

57 

17 

74 

7 

7 


$4,186 


16 
17 
1R 


4,719 

1,007 
652 
289 

114 

241 

92 

3,620 

2,094 
1,626 
3,620 
1,202 

1,163 

49 

1,866 

388 

1,467 

663 

553 

10 


2,634 

623 
470 
183 

43 

110 

25 

1,886 

693 
1,293 
1,886 

287 

246 

41 

1,413 

171 

1,242 

186 

176 

10 


621 

131 
98 
74 

11 

22 

4 

386 

224 
162 
386 

57 

50 

7 

292 

137 
155 
37 
37 


1,411 

198 
46 
16 

61 

101 

61 

1,162 

1,162 


122 

16 
8 
6 

4 

4 

1 

105 

49 

66 

105 

13 

13 


131 

39 
30 


14 




10 


?0 


6 

12 

9 

462 

219 
243 

462 
66 

54 

2 

280 

61 
219 
126 
104 

22 


3 
6 


5 


21 
?? 


2 


4 


4 
1 


23 
24 


25 
25 


60 

22 
38 
60 

4 

4 


26 

16 

9 

26 


39 
39 


91 

76 
15 


26 
77 


320 
18 

18 


25 
1 

1 


82 
24 

24 


39 


1,152 
837 

837 


91 
8 


?R 






7 


""fl 






1 


in 


270 
270 


16 
15 


40 

2 
38 
16 
16 


24 

16 
9 
1 
1 


21 
21 


34 
34 


33 

16 
17 
34 
34 




77 

21 
66 
16 
16 


73 


SI 
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T> 




14 


33 

34 


32 
32 


9 
9 


37 
37 


6 
6 


315 
316 


10 
10 


Sfi 


























87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 

61 


169 
180 
169 
326 
335 
269 
271 
284 
293 
311 
225 
225 

3,492 
1,372 
2,120 
2,682 
562 
2,120 


34 
35 
46 
43 
47 
42 
37 
25 
24 
23 
19 
21 

1,464 
1,364 

100 
1,304 
1,204 

100 


438 
429 
410 
413 
441 
423 
429 
432 
427 
392 
411 
451 

21,701 

18,661 
3,040 
13,456 
10,416 
3,040 
5,070 
3,175 

727 


61 
62 
60 
60 
58 
61 
57 
64 
56 
42 
69 
68 

1,160 

1,160 


51 
37 
31 
36 
36 
34 
34 
35 
28 
20 
22 
26 

1,138 

1,138 


64 
55 
41 
63 
64 
61 
65 
52 
56 
74 
68 
69 

18,000 
4,200 

13,800 

18,000 
4,200 

13,800 


37 
36 
38 
36 
34 
37 
40 
68 
75 
36 
37 
34 

1,264 

1,258 

1,264 

1,268 

6 


50 
39 
42 
40 
44 
52 
65 
64 
64 
62 
51 
61 

2,369 

1,669 

800 

2,306 

1,606 

800 


214 
213 
219 
223 
214 
216 
228 
206 
208 
217 
217 
227 

62,894 

62,774 

120 

33,678 

33,568 

120 


1,520 
1,633 
1,671 
1,704 
1,851 
1,943 
2,176 
2,373 
2,482 
2,612 
2,650 
2,639 

236,311 

161,122 

74,189 

225,080 

161,266 

73,824 

760 

9,471 

18,826 


871 

855 

827 

917 

968 

976 

1,073 

1,200 

1,268 

1,317 

1,251 

1,227 

68,014 

49,364 

8,650 

65,453 

46,808 

8,645 

400 

2,161 

9,660 


123 
126 
128 
138 
194 
213 
289 
297 
300 
276 
263 
226 

39,671 

32,213 

7,468 

38,661 

31,203 

7,468 


446 
477 
542 
571 
609 
628 
671 
721 
772 
860 
970 
1,025 

103,281 

61,750 
51,531 
103,281 
61,750 
61,631 


44 
42 
43 
47 
45 
90 
91 
90 
93 
98 
104 
104 

8,129 

7,769 

360 

1,749 

1,749 


37 
34 
31 
31 
35 
37 
52 
65 
69 
61 
62 
67 

26,216 

20,026 
6,190 


52 
63 

51 


1,160 
1,160 


1,138 
1,138 


26,936 
19,746 
6,190 








860 
6,020 

120 






810 
1,214 


160 
144 










63 
126 


29,216 
646 


1,010 
2,458 




280 


57 


79 




790 


60 


6,517 


71 









• In some cases the same operator conducted two or more enterprises producing different kinds of products, all enterprises being managed through one central adminis- 
trative ofSce. The total oifice expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several Industries in proportion to the total expenses of each and the estimated amounts of 
such administrative expenses were added to " Sundry expenses" for each Industij. In the totals lor all enterprises, however, the expensee appearunder the proper headings. 
The amounts included m "Hent of offices and other sundry expenses" for individual industries and properly distributed in the total for all industries are as follows: Sala- 
ried officers of corporaHons, superintendents, and managers, $77^100; clerks and other salaried employees, $97,574; and contract work, $80,624. 

' The following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are included under the proper headings in the totals for all enterprises: 

' gate, 106; salaried officers of corporations, 4; superintendents and managers, 8; and clerks and other salaried employees, 04. 

1 the gold and silver (deep mines) Industry, 2 boys were employed below ground. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



COIOBADO. 



Summary. — Table 7 shows that the gross value of the 
products of aU mines, quarries, and wells in Colorado in 
1909 was $45,680,135. Deducting from this amount, 
$4,930,144, the value of the gold and silver ore and coal 
sold by some mines and used as material by others, leaves 
$40,749,991 as the net value of the products, which 
gives Colorado the rank of ninth in importance among 
the states in mining. The principal industries were 
metalliferous deep mines, producing gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zinc; and bituminous coal mines. The 
value of the products of these two industries, after 
deducting the ore purchased by the metalliferous 
mines and the coal purchased for coke making by the 
bituminous coal mines, was $38,177,900, which repre- 
sented 93.7 per cent of the products, of all mines, 
quarries, and weUs ui the state. Of the total for the 
two industries, $22,657,178 represented the value of 
the products of the metalliferous deep mines and 
$15,520,722 the value of the products of the coal 
industry. Of this latter amount, $12,222,061 repre- 
sented the value of bituminous coal, $3,296,590 the 
value of coke made at the mines, and $2,071 the 
value of other products. Placer gold mining, the 
industry next in importance, reported products valued 
at $448,586. Of the other iadustries, tungsten mining, 
with products valued at $332,067, was the most 
important. This amount represents 58.9 per cent 
of the total of $563,457 produced in the United States. 
The production of tungsten is a comparatively new 
industry in the United States, as the total value of 
the product which was reported in 1902 was $5,975, 
produced in the states of Colorado and Connecticut. 

In two industries, the production of petroleum and 
natural gas and the production of granite, the expenses 
of operation and development exceeded the value of 
the products. This was due in part to unprofitable 
mining ventures and in part to expenditures for 
development work, resulting in permanent improve- 
ments to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the pro- 
ducing mining operations of the state under form of or- 
ganization, distiaguishing corporations from individual 
owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further details 
for incorporated enterprises distinguished from those 
which are unincorporated. As shown by Table 1, 58.9 
per cent of aU operators of producing enterprises were 
corporations. These corporations reported 94.7 per 
cent of the value of products of the state and employed 



93.1 per cent of all wage earners. In the bituminous 
coal mining industry 97.3 per cent of the value of the 
products were produced and 97.7 per cent of the wage 
earners were employed by corporations. 



Table 1 


PRODUCmO BNTEBPBISES: 1909 


INDTTSTBY AND 
CHABACTEK OP 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBQANIZAHON. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 
of 

prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries 


072 

156 

117 

396 

3 


24,769 

1,019 

681 

23,053 

16 


»45,680,136 

1,473,134 

938,546 

43,255,616 

12,839 


te7,976 
9,443 
8,022 

109,231 
4,280 


100.0 
23.2 
17.4 
68.9 
0.4 


100.0 

4.1 

2.7 

93.1 

0.1 


100.0 

3.2 


Firm 


2.1 




94.7 


other 


(') 






UetaUiferons 

deep mines 

Individual 


453 
93 
84 

276 

8S 

12 
8 
66 


7,689 

708 

314 

6,667 

15,461 

114 

236 

15,111 


27,325,847 

1,145,686 

609,580 

26,670,581 

15,782,197 
115,282 
304,851 

15,362,064 


60,322 

12,319 

6,066 

93,009 

183,514 

9,607 

38,106 

232,769 


100.0 
20.5 
18.5 
60.9 

100.0 
14.0 
9.3 
76.7 


100.0 

9.2 

4.1 

86.7 

100.0 
0.7 
1.5 

•97.7 


100.0 

4.2 


Firm! 


1.9 


Corporation 


93.9 


Bltnmlnous coal. . . 


100.0 
0.7 


Firm ». ... 


1.9 




97.3 







1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ^ Includes 2 cooperative associations. 

> Includes 1 cooperative association. 



Vable 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Ofi&cers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaMed employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OflBoers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes. 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of coal and ore purchased for material.. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



396 

1,102 

62 



240 
486 
682 

23,053 

$137,752,832 

36,511,759 

444,496 
946,262 
656,405 

17,361,513 
787,011 
620, 746 

10,865,182 
4,930,144 

43,265,616 



Unincor- 
porated. 



276 
473 
14 

647 
232 



21 

1,716 

$6,886,726 

2,118,529 



51,111 

14,666 

1,101,783 

230,436 
22,226 

698,307 



2,424,619 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 all producing mining 
industries combined and metalliferous deep mines and 
bituminous coal mines separately are classified by the 
number of wage earners employed. In this table the 
operating unit, not the operator, has been made the 
basis of classification. Of the 722 producing enter- 
prises only 56 employed more than 100 wage earners 
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each. These enterprises, however, employed 15,707 
wage earners, or 63.4 per cent of the number of wage 
earners employed in all enterprises. 



Table 3 


FBODUCINa ENTEBPKISES: 1909 


DnmSTET AND WAGE EABNIBS PBE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


AU Industrlei 


722 
41 
94 
232 
163 
S2 
51 
56 


lOO.O 

6.1 

13.0 

32.1 

22.6 

11.4 

7.1 

7.8 


24,769 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees . . . 






1 to5 


678 
1,763 
2,768 
3,853 
15,707 


2 7 


6t»20 




atofiO 


11.2 


SltolOO. 


15 6 


Oyer 100. 


63.4 






UetallUeioos deep mines 


463 

28 
78 
162 
121 
44 
15 
15 

126 

1 
13 
18 
24 
31 
39 


100.0 

6.0 

16.8 

35.0 

26.1 

9.5 

3.2 

3.2 

100.0 
0.8 
10.3 
14.3 
19.0 
24.6 
31.0 


7,689 


100.0 






Contract work. 






lto6. 


456 
1,295 
1,507 
1,076 
3,355 

15,461 


5.9 


6to20. 


16.8 


SltoGO 


19.6 


61 to 100 


14 


OverlOO. 


43.6 


Bltunlnons coal 


100.0 






ItoS 


44 

220 

873 

2,424 

11,900 


0.3 


6 to 20. 


1.4 


ZltoSO 


5.6 


SltolOO 


15.7 


OverlOO. 


77.0 







Persons employed in mining. — ^While jnetalliferous 
mining was the leading industry in 1909 when meas- 
ured by the value of products, bituminous coal minin g 
ranks first when the number of persons employed is 
considered. Out of a total of 26,783 persons em- 
ployed in producing mines, 16,166, or 60.4 per cent, 
were employed in coal mines, and only 8,789 in metal- 
liferous mines. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
according to the prevailing hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and 
natural gas weUs are not included in this table because 
the lack of regularity in the number of hours worked 
per day in a large number of enterprises rendered 
such classification impracticable. The table shows the 
percentage of the total number of enterprises f alliag in 
each group, and also a per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of wage 
earners working the specified number of hours per day, 
since, in some cases, a part of the employees worked a 
greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. 



The table shows a marked difiFerence in the number 
of hours persons are employed in the two leading indus- 
tries. In the metalliferous deep mines in 97.4 per cent 
of the enterprises weighted according to number of 
wage earners, 8 hours and under were the prevailing 
hours of labor, while in the bituminous coal industry 
the corresponding per cent was 28.7, 61 per cent of the 
enterprises in this industry being run on a 10-hour 
per day basis. 



Table 4 


PBODUCmO ENTBBPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent 
distribu- 


nronsTBT and houes pee day. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All Indnstrlmi i 


575 
433 
34 
96 
12 


100.0 
75.3 

5.9 
16.7 

2.1 


100.0 




49.9 


Obours.... 


8.4 


10 hours 


41.6 


12hours 


0.2 








367 

332 

3 

10 
12 

125 

68 
22 
45 


100.0 

93.0 

0.8 

2.8 

3.4 

100.0 
46.4 
17.6 
36.0 


100.0 


R hours ftTirt iitiHaf 


97.4 




0.8 


10 hours 


1.1 


12 hours ' 


0.8 


^Itninlnoiis coal 


100.0 


S lioiirs fipd iiTi^or , . 


28.7 


9 hours 


10.3 




61.0 







I ExclusiTe of petroleum and natural gas. 

Engines and power. — The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises as shown by Table 5 
was 98,777, of which 74,501 was developed by engines 
' and water wheels owned by the enterprises using them 
and 24,276 by electric motors operated by purchased 
current. 



Table & 



CHAEACTEE OP POWEE. 



Pilmary power: 

Aegiegate boisepower.. 



Owned 

Steam engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water wheels- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Blectrio motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 

Horsepower 



Electric motors run by current gener- 
ated by enterprise using: 

Number 

Horsepower 



PBODTJCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Total. 



98,777 



74,501 

931 
65,996 

27 
407 

161 
8,098 



694 
24,276 



372 
14,829 



Metallif- 
erous 
deep 

mines. 



Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 



36,189 



29,469 

17 
272 

147 
6,448 



605 
20,224 



3,798 



34,085 



32,139 

404 
32,132 

2 

7 



52 
1,946 



281 
9,816 



Petro- 
leum 
and 
natu- 
ral 
gas. 



2,472 



2,472 

112 
2,397 

4 
75 



All 
other. 



6,807 



3,701 
46 



4 
53 

14 
1,650 

37 
2,106 



11 
1,215 



1 Includes 1 water motor of 75 horsepower. 
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Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — Only 
the few items specified ia Table 6 can be compared 
for the two years, 1909 and 1902. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines. 

Contract worlj: 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PKODUCma ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$19,959,195 
$7,273,927 
$1,017,847 
» $123,828 

$39,397,859 
98,777 



1902 



$21,518,169 

$6,969,796 

$1,064,653 

$393,985 

$40,508,286 

83,039 



Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease.' 



-7.2 
4.4 
-4.4 
-68. 6 
-2.7 
19.0 



' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by asliare of the product 
and also of the wages of part-time einployees for the petroleum and natural gas 
Industry, which are included under " Contract work," in Table 7. 

In order to make comparisons between 1909 and 
1902 it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as 



given in the mines and quarries report for that year, 
statistics for the production of cement and enterprises 
operated by governmental institutions; to omit from 
the 1909 figures, as they appear in other tables in this 
chapter, statistics for the manufacture of coke at 
bituminous coal mines; and to add to the 1909 sta- 
tistics figures for the production of lime, which were 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 
Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
four industries, granite and sandstone quarrying, and 
gypsum and bituminous coal mining, some of the 
operators subjected the products obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before market- 
ing. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. As 
a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in Colo- 
rado involves a dupUcation of $3,484,491. 
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Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and 

wells 

Capital 



Expenses of opeiation and de- 
velopment 



Services: 

Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions, superintendents, and 
managers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 



V age earners 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Cost of ore and coal purchased 
for material 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines . . 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sun- 
dry expenses 



Value of products.. 



Persons engaged In Industry . 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 
Number performing man- 
ual labor 

Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions 

Superintendents and man- 



Aggregate. 



1,010 

' 3,066 
» $170,439,166 



Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or 
n^rest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over. . 
Engineers, firemen, me- 

ch^cs, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, 
quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground. 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age ». . 

ITnmber of wage earners em- 
ployed on the IStb day of 
each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land. . . 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



672 

1,651 
91144,639,558 



PEODUCDJQ MINES, QnABKIEa, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



$41,060,260 



« II, 713, 422 

•1705,298 
$19,663,445 

$5,958,739 

$4,930,144 
$2,066,943 
$1,018,123 
4$572,511 
$3,145,334 

< $1,286, 301 

$45, 680, 135 

> 29, 155 

»2,16S 

1,204 

318 

'287 

'677 

>651 

26,636 
8,471 
18,165 
26,575 

2,757 

2,392 

365 



16,746 
1,508 

15,238 

7,072 

4,544 

2,528 

61 



22,639 
21,999 
22,045 
21,311 
21,228 
21,470 
21,776 
22,163 
22,994 
24,053 
24,444 
25,221 

300,028 

191,254 
108,774 
270,834 
163,392 
107,442 
1,115 
28,079 

110,180 



$38,630,288 



•$1,441,8 

•$671,071 
$18,463,296 

$5,459,666 

$4,930,144 
$1,955,984 
$1,017,447 
•$542,972 
$2,996,083 

•$1,151,756 

$45,680,136 

< 26, 783 

'1,411 

647 

232 

'240 

'524 

'603 

24,769 
8,004 
16,765 
24,709 

2,485 

2,131 

354 



15,292 
1,400 

13,892 
6,932 
4,447 
2,485 



21,853 
21,198 
21,193 
20,410 
20,190 
20,260 
20,387 
20,808 
21,701 
22,765 
23,138 
23,892 

213,876 

150,082 

63,793 

186,413 

123,872 

62,541 

912 

26,550 

98,777 



MetaUlfer- 

ous deep 

mines. 



453 

1,177 
$105,310,930 



37 
$1,444,926 



Placer 
gold. 



$22,317,760 



$828,833 

$292,403 
$6,981,226 

13,474,930 

$4,668,669 

$1,543,668 

$545,982 

$366,642 

$2,935,178 

$680,229 

$27,325,847 

8,689 

778 



164 

144 

272 

222 

7,689 
3,154 
4,535 
7,688 

1,337 

1,179 

158 



4,470 
371 

4,1 

1,881 

1,603 

278 

1 



6,609 
6,458 
6,535 
6,566 
6,765 
6,795 
6,987 
6,942 
6,820 
7,032 
7,025 
7,089 

38,649 
33,461 

5,188 
35,391 
30,235 

5,156 
12 

3,246 

56,413 



Bitumi- 
nous coal. 



155 
$28,919,137 



23 

76 
$1,469,800 



$261,632 $14,279,495 



$22,000 

$3,900 
$78,655 

$69,945 



$47,266 
$4,373 
$13,111 



$22,382 
$448,586 

134 

25 
16 

8 

2 

8 

3 

106 
102 

4 
106 

33 
33 



33 
60 
71 
81 
98 
100 
95 
97 
94 
82 
67 
44 

7,477 

slooo 

7,477 
4,468 
3,009 



$413,970 

$298,330 
$10,383,766 

$1,601,712 

$261,475 
$303,980 
1430,136 
$133, 126 
$9,139 

$443,861 

$15,782,197 

16,166 

417 
165 

10 

73 

179 



15,461 
3,400 
12,061 
15,404 



770 
196 



9,647 



Petro- 
leum and 
natural 
gas. 



17 

105 
$1,262,500 



$328,130 



$13,724 

$175 
$117,927 

$116,312 



$28,721 
$8,296 
$8,140 
$2,961 

$31,885 

$317, 680 

151 

23 
16 



126 
126 



126 



1,491 



9,647 
4,791 
2,607 
2,184 
67 



14,043 
13,582 
13,327 
12,536 
11,859 
11,703 
11,707 
12,344 
13,370 
14,246 
14,660 
15,396 

113,636 
84,915 
28,721 
92,942 
65, 101 
27,841 
400 
20,294 

34, 085 



Tung- 
sten. 



$211,380 



$13,400 

$3,240 
$81,684 

$61,276 



$3,752 

$1,375 

$2,729 

$40,976 

$6,049 

$332,067 

119 
28 
23 

15 
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110 
112 
109 
116 
117 
117 
121 
120 
127 
124 
122 
122 

31,223 

7,416 
23,807 
31,223 

7,416 
23,807 



2,172 



Lime- 
stone. 



9 
$434,613 



$316,942 



$8,121 

$3,722 
$232,553 

$59,912 



$4,802 
$1,329 
$1,801 



$3,702 
$331,408 

412 

8 
2 



400 
400 



355 
355 



26 



60 
60 
64 
62 
67 
72 
69 
74 
74 
74 
66 
77 

5,121 

6,106 

18 

3,994 

3,976 

18 



1,130 
367 



368 
364 
406 
324 
331 
383 
374 
411 
363 
383 
402 
400 

1,765 
1,725 
40 
1,766 
1,725 



Sand- 
stone. 



35 



39 
$668,915 



$172,477 



$9,040 

$1,385 
$124,074 

$9,606 



$2,600 

$4,564 

$928 

$1,760 

$18,630 

$189,780 

243 

43 



197 
197 



197 



156 
156 



Granite. 



15 

17 
$169,425 



25 

36 
$3, .348, 289 



$79,441 



_$7,591 

$1,500 
$41,121 

$11,392 



$4,616 

$5,900 

$383 

$872 

$6,266 

$78, 865 

118 

18 
12 



All 
other.i 



$661,031 



$46,711 

$16,438 
$422,390 

$64,682 



$16,579 

$15,493 

$9,757 

$6,417 

$73,664 

$873, 705 

665 

40 
16 

10 

6 

19 

19 

606 
511 
95 
606 



113 
125 
162 
186 
200 
233 
239 
224 
187 
200 
185 
124 

8,751 

7,896 
856 

7, 

7,050 
816 



330 



1,735 

1,175 

560 

1,735 

1,176 

660 



189 



447 
376 

72 
131 
108 

23 



338 

1,414 
$26,799,608 



Non- 
producing 

mines, 
quarries, 
and wells.* 



$2,129,972 



$271,553 

$34,227 
$1,200,149 

$499,073 



$110,959 

$676 

$29,639 

$149,261 

$134,645 



468 
474 
676 
772 
700 
608 
583 
550 
559 
660 

5,515 
3,921 
1,594 
4,020 
2,726 
1,294 
500 



3,105 



2,672 

757 
557 

86 

47 

153 

48 

1,867 

467 

1,400 

1,866 

272 

261 

11 



1,454 

108 

1,346 

140 

97 

43 

1 



786 

801 

852 

901 

1,038 

1,210 

1,389 

1,366 

1,293 

1,283 

1,306 

1,329 

86,153 
41,172 
44,981 
84,421 
39,520 
44,901 
203 
1,529 

11,103 



1 Includes operators as follows: Anthracite coal, 2; clay, 9; fluorspar, 2; fuller's earth, 1; graphite, 1; grindstones, 1; gypsum, 4; iron, 1; manganiferous u:on, 1; marble, 
2* TTii nft 1 
' « Includes operators as follows: Asphaltum and bituminous rock, 1; bituminous coal, 2; fluorspar, 1; gold and silver, deep mines, 321; marble, 1; molybdenum, 1; 
placer gold, 2; petroleum and natural gas, 2; slate. 1; tungsten, 4: uranium, 1; vanadium, 1. 

» Includes $1,621,123, which could not be distributed among the several industries. ^ , ^ , ^ ^-^ -l. ^ , 

• In some cases the same operator conducted two or more enterprises producing dlflerent kinds of products, all enterprises being managed through one central 
administrative office. The total office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several Industries In proportion to the total expenses of each and the estimated 
amounts of such administrative expenses were added to " Sandry expenses " for each Industry. In the totals for all enterprisss, however, the expenses appear under 
the proper headmgs The amounts Included In "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses" for Individual Industries and properly distributed in the total for all Indus- 
tries are as follows- Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $78,479; clerks and other salaried employees, $49,978; and taxes, $6,355. 

6 The following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several Industries, are Included under the proper headings In the totals for all enter- 
prises: Aggregate, 86; salaried officers of corporations, 12; saperintendents and managers, 19; and clerks and other salaried employees, 65. 

» In the bituminous coal industry 34 of the boys are employed below ground. 
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Stunmary. — The total value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in Connecticut in 1909 was 
$1,375,765, of which the stone industry, comprising 
the quarrying of granite, traprock, and sandstone 
reported $1,168,447, or 84.9 per cent. 

In the feldspar industry and in the aggregate for the 
three industries shown under "All other" in Table 7 
the expenses of operation and development exceeded 
the total value of the products. This may have been 
due to unprofitable miniag ventures or to expenditures 
for development work resulting in improvements to 
the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Tables 1 and 2 present 
statistics classifying the mining operations of the state 
under form of organization. 



Table 1 

INDUSTET AND 
CHARACTER OF 
ORGANIZATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


VAIUE OP PRODUCTS. 


PER CENT 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Total. 


Per ope- 
rator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries.... 


71 

36 

16 
19 


1,690 
372 
164 

1,154 


11,376,766 
315,357 
126,907 
933,501 


n9,377 

8,760 

7,932 

49,132 


100.0 

50.7 
22.5 
26.8 


100.0 
22.0 
9.7 
68.3 


100.0 
22.9 


Firm 


9 2 




67.9 








38 

23 

9 

6 

16 

9 
7 


868 
230 
107 
531 

317 

102 
216 


617,667 

142,956 
88,508 
386,203 

359,020 

127,646 
231,374 


16,251 

6,215 
9,834 
64,367 

22,439 

14,183 
33,053 


100.0 

60.5 
23.7 
15.8 

100.0 

56.2 
43.8 


100.0 

26.5 
12.3 
61.2 

100.0 

32.2 
67.8 




Individual... 


23 1 


Finn 


14 3 


Corporation 


62 5 


Tiapiock 

Individual and firm i. 
Corporation. . . 


100.0 

35.6 
64 4 







1 Includes 7 individuals and 2 firms. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintenden ts and managers 

Clerks and otter salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incor- 
porated. 



7 
25 
28 

1,154 

12,696,237 

798,984 

16,000 
29,347 
19, 190 

516,654 
2,596 
15,614 

199,583 

933,601 



Unincor- 
porated. 



62 

65 



76 



17 
8 

636 

(268,205 

359,507 



13,764 

4,383 

212,723 

14,175 

2,043 

112,419 

442,264 



Out of a total of 71 enterprises 19 were corpora- 
tions. These corporations reported 67.9 per cent of 



the total value of products and employed 68.3 percent 
of all wage earners. In the granite industry the corre- 
sponding percentages were 62.5 and 61.2, respectively. 
Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the mining enter- 
prises of the state have been classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed. Of the 
71 enterprises only 4 employed more than 100 wage 
earners each. These enterprises, however, employed 
694 wage earners, or 41.1 per cent of the total number 
employed in all enterprises. 



Table 3 



INBUSTKT AND WAGE EARNERS PER 
ENTERPRISE. 



All Industries. 
No wage earners. . 

Contract work 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 60 

61 to 100 

Over 100 

Granite 

No wage earners... 

lto6 

6to20 

21 to 60 

Over 50 

Traprock 

Ito20 

Over 20 



ENTERPRISES. 


WAGE EARNERS 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 




Percent 


distri- 


Number. 


distri- 


bution. 




bution. 


71 

2 
1 

17 


100.0 

2.8 

1.4 

23.9 


1,690 


100.0 






54 


3.2 


33 


46.5 


350 


20.7 


11 


15.5 


358 


21.2 


3 


4.2 


234 


13.8 


4 


5.6 


694 


41.1 


38 


100.0 


868 


100.0 


1 
12 


2.6 
31.6 






44 


5.1 


17 


44.7 


181 


20.9 


4 


10.5 


126 


14.5 


4 


10.5 


517 


59.6 


16 


100.0 


317 


100.0 


10 


62.5 


95 


30.0 


6 


37.5 


222 


70.0 



Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all mines and 
quarries, except those employing no wage earners and 
one operated exclusively by contract work, have been 
classified according to the prevailing hours of labor 
per day in each enterprise or operating unit. The 
table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be borne in mind that this 
latter distribution does not show the exact proportion 
of the total number of wage earners worldng the 
specified number of hours per day, since, in some cases, 
a part of the employees worked a greater or less 
number of hours than those generally prevailing in the 
enterprise. As appears from the table, a majority of all 
enterprises are operated on a 10-hour basis. Of the 
total number of enterprises, weighted according to the 
number of wage earners, 60.4 per cent were operated 
on this basis. For granite and traprock quarrying, 
the two leading industries, the corresponding percent- 
ages were, respectively, 45.9 and 95.6. 
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Table 4 


ENTERPRISES. 


Per cent 
distribution 


rUDUSTRT AND HOUKS PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All (TiHnitMits 


68 

13 
18 
37 


100.0 
19.1 
26.5 
54.4 


100 




22.0 
17.6 
60.4 


9 hours 


10 hours 




Granite 


87 
13 
9 
15 

16 

2 
14 


100.0 
35.1 
24.3 
40.5 

100.0 

12.6 
87.5 


100 


Shours 


42.9 




10 hours 


45 9 


Traprock 


100 


9 hours 


4 4 











Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5 the aggre- 
gate horsepower employed in mining enterprises in 
Connecticut in 1909 was 6,298, of which 6,123 horse- 
power was developed by engines and water wheels 
owned by the enterprises using them and 175 by 
electric motors operated by purchased current. 



Table 

5 CHARACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Granite. 


Trap- 
rock. 


Sand- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Pilmaiy power: 

Aggregate hoisepower 


6,298 


2,227 


2,167 


963 


941 


Owned 


6,123 

144 
6,032 

3 
41 

2 
50 

3 
175 


2,227 

83 
2,197 

2 
30 


1,992 

24 
1,992 


963 

24 

963 


941 


Steam engines— 


13 




880 


Gas or gasoline engines— 


1 








11 


Water wheels— 






2 










SO 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 
KriTnbflr 




3 

175 






Horsepower 
















Electric motois run by cnirent gen- 


1 
10 








1 


Horsepower., ... 








10 













Comparison of mining indnstries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, statis- 
tics for enterprises operated by governmental institu- 
tions, and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the 
production of hme which were omitted from the census 
of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as are 
comparable for the two years are presented in Table 6. 
The principal increases in the value of products were 
in the value of the sandstone, which increased from 
$128,579 to $191,760, and in siliceous crystalline rock, 
consisting of granite and traprock, which increased 
from $812,141 to $976,687. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

SuppUes and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



1909 



$1,000,409 

$474, 711 

$20,176 

! $13, 121 

$1,928,965 



1902 



$900,614 
$223,813 
$17,855 



$1,372,144 
7,966 



Per cent 
of in- 
.1 



11.1 

112.1 

13.0 



40.6 

-18.8 



> A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," In Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
three industries, the mining of feldspar and quartz 
and the quarrying of granite, some of the operators 
subjected the products obtained to certain manufac- 
turing processes on the premises before marketing. 
These enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining. As a result 
of this fact the combined value of products for the 
manufacturing and mining industries in Connecticut 
involves a duplication of $535,927, of which $449,134 
represents the value of the granite reported, $46,793 
the value of the feldspar, and $40,000 the value of 
the quartz. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other simdry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground (all men 16 years of age and over) 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc. (all above ground). 
Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stonecutters. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees (all above ground) 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above ground) „ ; . . . 

Namber of wage earners employed on the 15th day of each 
month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned. . .■ 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary power 



Total. 



71 

76 

I $2, 964, 442 



$1,158,491 



159, ill 

$23, 573 

$729,377 

$127, 424 
$71,917 
$16, 771 
$17,657 
$13, 761 
$98,900 

$1,375,765 

1,851 

125 

76 

29 

7 

42 

36 

1,690 

1,S45 

145 

1,680 

168 

1,287 

1,142 

145 

225 

10 



757 
690 
984 
1,394 
1,566 
1,734 
1,749 
1,761 
1,757 
1,681 
1,517 
1,044 

3,878 

2,171 
1,707 
3,239 
1,571 
1,668 
80 
559 



Granite. 



40 
$1,340,171 



$547,406 



$26,368 

$14,317 

$401, 747 

$38,536 
$31,937 
$905 
$3,317 
$1,600 
$29,678 

$617,667 

956 
68 
46 
22 
3 
19 
20 



661 
661 



109 
10 



328 
309 
436 
705 
796 
862 
924 
954 
944 
887 
776 



1,308 

919 

389 

1,149 

790 

359 

80 

79 

2,227 



Traprook. 



16 

18 

$216,849 



$284,792 



$15,173 

$7,061 

$126, 100 

$49,380 
$18, 168 
$9,999 
$1, 783 
$640 
$56,488 

$359,020 

354 

27 
13 
2 



14 

10 

317 

317 



317 

32 

235 

235 



50 



93 
73 
160 
200 
261 
360 
331 
372 
387 
369 
336 
211 

749 

634 
116 
476 
370 
106 



273 
2,167 



Sandstone. 



7 

7 

$671,695 



$123,368 



$10,580 

$210 

$76,966 

$9,505 

$8,280 

$10 

$11,278 



$6,539 
$191,760 



15 

10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

213 

213 



213 
30 

170 
170 



13 



90 
64 
140 
193 
212 
227 
217 
207 
200 
180 
183 
142 



362 



155 
155 



Quartz. 



$162, 726 



$41,627 



$2,340 

$420 

$18,460 

$2,900 
$2,500 
$1,200 
$196 
$11,521 
$2,000 

$51,521 

66 

4 
1 



30 



33 

39 

51 

51 

51 

47 

3 

7 

7 

6 

7 

1,133 

133 
1,000 
1,133 

133 
1,000 



Feldspar. 



4 
$69,890 



$64,059 



$3,250 

$965 

$30,510 

$19,683 

$2,230 

$4,657 

$468 



$2(306 

$60,104 

79 
4 
2 
1 



19 



69 
57 
66 
76 
83 
81 
76 
71 
67 
69 
63 
64 

203 



203 
203 



203 



370 



All other.i 



3 
$258,600 



$97,340 

$2,400 

$600 

$%604 

$7,420 
$8,802 

$626 

"$i,'889 



177 

7 
4 
1 



1 
169 
24 
145 
169 

6 
160 
15 
145 

4 



164 
164 
153 
169 
153 
163 
154 
154 
152 
169 
153 
154 

123 

123 

123 



121 



' Includes operators as follows: Bluestone, 1; infusorial earth, 1; iron, 1. 

2 Includes $244,712 which could not be distributed among the several industries. 
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DELAWABE. 



Summary. — Only nine operators of mines and quar- 
ries were reported in Delaware in 1909. Six of these 
were engaged in quarrying granite and three in minuig 
clay. The total value of the granite produced was 
$453,284, while the value of the clay produced and 
sold as such was $62,929. The total number of per- 
sons engaged in the two industries was 671. This 
total was composed of 628 wage earners, 34 salaried 
employees, and 9 proprietors and firm members. Sta- 
tistics for the clay produced and used by the producer 
in the manufacture of clay products are not included 
in the statistics of mines and quarries. 



Comparison of mining indnstries : 1902-1909. — ^Table 
1 presents for 1909 and 1902 such items as are com- 
parable for the two years. 



Table 1 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value ol products 

Primary noisepower 



1909 



$287,742 

$178,432 

$4,392 

$5,800 

$516,213 

1,480 



1902 



$260, 669 
$45,361 
$16, 187 



$448,467 
1,396 



> A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 



Per cent 
of in- 
crease.' 



14.8 
293.4 
-72.9 



15.1 
6.0 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table a 



Total. 



Granite. 



Clay 
(sold as 
suoh). 



Total. 


Granite. 


196 


139 


235 


179 


391 


329 


534 


473 


554 


490 


631 


566 


641 


675 


722 


653 


693 


626 


614 


542 


449 


383 


257 


204 


842 


126 


628 


112 


14 


14 


282 


126 


268 


112 


14 


14 


24 
336 






1,480 


1,160 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



Number of oi>erators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Szpenses of operation and development. 
Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Misceuaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bentof ofScesand other sundry expenses 

Valne of piodncts 

Persona eneaged In Industry 

Proprietors and officials , 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerlra and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest rep- 
resentative day (all above ground) — 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

All other employees 

Boys under 16 years of age 



$959,078 



$508,937 



$61,900 

$8,115 

$217,727 

$152,054 
$26,378 
$4,392 
$1,624 
$5,800 
$30,947 

$516,213 

671 

30 
9 
4 
6 
15 
13 

628 

625 

61 

476 

88 

3 



$869,722 



$448,733 



$57,000 

$7,115 

$198,678 

$133,850 

$24,388 

$2,129 

$1,149 



$24,424 
$453,284 

696 

19 
4 

1 

6 



666 
664 

67 

468 

49 

2 



3 

3 

$89,356 



$60,204 



$4,900 
$1,000 
$19,049 

$18,204 
$1,990 
$2,263 
$475 
$5,800 
$6,523 

$62,929 

76 
11 
6 



Number of wage earners employed on the 15th 
day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land , 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



67 
66 
62 
61 
64 
65 



67 
72 



53 



516 

516 



156 
166 



24 
336 



92752°- 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



FLORIDA. 



Summary. — Statistics for the producing miaiag en- 
terprises in the state of Florida are presented at the 
close of this chapter in Table 6, which gives statistics 
for all industries combined and for each industry 
separately. Development work on nonproductive 
mining properties was unimportant in Florida during 
1909. There were only two operators engaged exclu- 
sively in such work and the total number of persons 
employed was only 70. 

The production of phosphate rock was the only 
mining industry of any considerable importance. The 
value of the products of this industry was $8,488,801, 
which represented 96 per cent of the value of the pro- 
ducts of aU mines and quarries in the state and 78.7 per 
cent of the value of all phosphate rock produced in the 
United States in 1909 ($10,781,192). The production 
of fuUer's earth, valued at $203,236, was the industry 
next in importance. In this industry Florida also 
ranked first among the states, reporting 64.4 per cent 
of the total value of products for this industry in the 
country ($315,762). Clay mining and hmestone 
quarrying, the only other industries, reported products 
valued, respectively, at $125,601 and $29,027. In 
these two industries the expenses of operation and 
development exceeded the value of the products. This 
may have been due to unprofitable mining ventures or 
to the expenditure of a considerable sum for develop- 
ment work for permanent improvements. 

Character of organization. — ^As shown by Table 1, 
out of 36 operators of producing enterprises in the state 
of Florida, 32 were corporations. These corporations 
reported 96.3 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 96.6 per cent of the wage earners. 



Table 1 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaxied employees: 

OfHcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otber salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16,1909,or nearest representative day 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OfflceiB of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



62 

108 

136 

5,299 

$20,582,022 

6,770,490 

181,085 
177,189 
126, 749 

2,277,954 

184, 936 

69,962 

2,752,615 

8,522,593 



Unincor- 
porated. 



4 

4 

184 

8212,879 

139,042 



7,920 
2,816 
72,900 
12,856 
631 
42,019 

324,072 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 2 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed. Of the 5,483 wage 



earners employed in all industries, 4,519, or 82,4 per 
cent, were employed in the 16 phosphate rock enter- 
prises employing over 100 wage earners each. 



Table Z 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEISES; 1909 


INDUSTRY AND "WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


All Inilnstrinii 


36 
3 
9 
8 

16 


100.0 

8.3 
25.0 
22.2 
44.4 


5,483 

44 

293 

627 

4,619 


100 


6 to 20 


0.8 


21 to 50 


5.3 


51 to 100. ... . . 


11.4 


Over 100 


82.4 






Phosphate rock 


26 
1 
4 
5 

16 


100.0 

3.8 
15.4 
19.2 
61.6 


6,105 

16 

155 

416 

4,619 


100 


6 to 20 


0.3 


21 to 50 


3 


51 to 100 


8.1 


Over 100 


88 5 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 3 all pro- 
ducing mines and quarries have been classified ac- 
cording to the prevailing hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operating unit. The table shows 
the percentage of the total number of enterprises 
falling in each group, and also a per cent distribution 
in which each enterprise has been given a weight 
according to the total number of wage earners em- 
ployed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
number of wage earners working the specified number 
of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of the 
employees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprises. 



Table 3 


PEODUCmO ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent dis- 
tribution of 




Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


enterprises, 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


AU Industries 


136 

1 
20 

3 
11 


100.0 
2.9 

57.1 
8.6 

31.4 


100.0 

0.4 

57.4 

10.0 

32.2 


9 hours 


lOhours 


1 1 hours 


12 hours 




Phosphate rock 


125 

13 
2. 
10 


100.0 

52.0 
8.0 
40.0 


100.0 

56.9 

9.1 

33.9 


10 hours 


llhours 


12 hours 





• Exclusive of 1 enterprise for which the number of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power.— The aggregate horsepower 
employed in producing enterprises as shown by Table 4 
was 42,366, all of which was developed by engines 
owned by the operators. 
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Table 4 


PBODUCmQ ENTEBPRISES: 1909 


CHABACTEB OP POVTEK. 


Total. 


Phos- 
phate 
rook. 


Fuller's 
earth. 


Clay. 


Lime- 
stone. 


Primary power (all owned): 


42,366 


41,047 


640 


570 








Steam engines— 

N^imfii^r 


434 
38,894 

22 
3,472 


403 
37,684 

21 
3,463 


19 
640 


10 
570 


2 






Oas or gasoline engines — 










9 










Electric motors ran by cnrrent gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

"NniphPT.. . 


220 
12,315 


219 
12,300 


1 

15 



















Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make a comparison between the census of 
1909 and the preceding census of mines and quarries, 
that of 1902, it is necessary to add to the 1909 statis- 



tics, iigures for the production of lime, which were 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 
In any case, only the few items specified in Table 5 
can be compared for the two years. 

The total increase from 1902 to 1909 in the value of 
the products of mines and quarries was $5,971,375, or 
over 200 per cent. Substantially all of this increase 
was in the value of the phosphate rock, which increased 
from $2,655,463 in 1902 to $8,488,801 in 1909. 



Table 5 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of prodtiots 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCINS ENTEEPKISES. 



1909 



S2, 870, 113 

11,992,490 

$197,792 

$217,691 

$8,915,181 

42,375 



1902 



$1,310,898 

$618,057 

$131,493 

$4,021 

$2,943,806 

10,357 



Percent 
of in- 
crease. 



118.9 
222.4 
50.4 
5,313.9 
202.8 
309.1 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 6 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. . 
Capital' 

Expenses of operatlou and de- 
velopment 

Services- 
Salaried officers of con>ora- 

tions, superintenoents, 

and managers 

Clerks and other salaried 

employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines. 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other 

sundry expenses 

Valne of prodncts 

Persons engaged in Indnstry . . 

Froprietois and officials 

Proprietors and firm mem- 
bers 

Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions 

Superintendents and man- 
agers 

Clerirs and other salaried em- 

T)loyees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or 
nearest representative day... 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen 16 years of age and over. 
Engineers, firemen, me- 
chanics, etc 

Above ground 



36 
96 
$20,794,901 



PEODUCmO MINES AND QUAEBIES. 



Total. 



$5,909,532 



$366,194 

$129,665 
$2,350,854 

$738,946 
$1,223,035 
$197,792 
$70,493 
$217,691 

$614,962 

$8,846,665 

6,796 
173 



62 

112 

140 

5,483 

5,431 

62 

6,479 

796 
796 



26 
81 
$19,684,310 



Phos- 
phate 
rock. 



$5,694,258 



$334,934 

$123,615 
$2,210,919 

$676,596 
$1,173,118 
$194,925 
$67,118 
$217,624 

$595,409 

$3,488,801 

6,380 

146 



42 
100 



5,105 

6,053 

52 

5,103 

742 
742 



Fuller's 
earth. 



$454,429 



$162,057 



$12,760 

$3,570 
$71,963 

$22,034 
$25,728 



$1,330 
$67 

$14,605 

$203,236 

205 

10 



5 

6 

6 

189 
189 

'i89 

28 
28 



Clay 

(sold as 

such). 



4 

4 

$668,192 



$128,782 



$13,900 

$1,300 
$50,663 

$35,223 

$20,393 

$2,667 

$1,636 



$3,100 

$126,601 

147 



135 
135 



136 



Lime- 
stone. 



3 

3 

$87,970 



$34,436 



$4,600 

$1,080 
$17,309 

$6,093 

$3,796 

$200 

$509 



$1,848 
$29,027 

64 

8 

6 

1 

2 

2 

54 
54 



62 



Persons engaged In Indnstry— 
Continued. 
Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909— 
Continued. 
Men 16 years of age and 
over— Continued. 
Miners, miners' helpers, 

and quarrymen 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground -. 

Boys under 16 years of age. . 

Number of wage earners em- 
ployed on the 15th day of 
each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral laud 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

other land 

Primary horsepower 



PKODUCINQ MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Total. 



2,640 
2,588 
62 
2,043 
2,043 
4 



6,697 
5,640 
5,638 
6,437 
5,432 
5,412 
6,502 
5,426 
5,366 
6,224 
5,296 
5,300 

270,167 
263, 147 

7,020 
178,371 
171,431 

6,940 
88,501 

3,295 

42,366 



Phos- 
phate 
rock. 



2,524 
2,472 
62 
1,837 
1,837 
2 



6,292 
5,239 
5,257 
5,050 
5,035 
5,046 
5,114 
5,046 
4,986 
4,842 
4,883 
4,914 

263,277 

256,957 

6,320 

172,521 

166,281 

6,240 

87,461 

3,295 

41,047 



Fuller'! 
earth. 



Ill 
111 



218 
215 
194 
210 
213 
189 
201 
199 
195 
194 
213 



1,208 
1,208 



1, 
1,208 



640 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



135 
135 
136 
136 
132 
133 
143 
135 
136 
136 
146 
143 

4,866 

4,665 

200 

4,126 

3,925 

200 

740 



Lime- 
stone. 



670 



31 
31 



10 
10 
2 



51 

62 
42 
52 
44 
44 
46 
60 
53 
54 
64 

817 

317 
600 
517 
17 
600 
300 



109 



1 Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more 
states. 
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OEOBGIA. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of the 
miniiig industries in Georgia in 1909 was $2,874,595. 
Of this amount, granite and marble quarrying, the two 
leading industries, contributed, respectively, products 
valued at $852,610 and $767,349, or a total of 
$1,619,959. The production of iron ore, the industry 
third ia importance, reported products valued at 
$331,178. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classi&es the 
producir^ mining operations of the state under form 
of oi^anization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 



nrousTRT ^SD 
chabacter op 
oegaotzahon. 



All industries. 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Granite 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Iron 

Final 

Corporation 



PBODVCmG ENTEBPBISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 



4,0U 

305 

595 

3,114 



1,331 

196 
458 
680 

816 

153 
662 



Value of products. 



Total. 



fZ, 874, 596 

160,357 

386,860 

2,337,378 



852,610 

118,822 
347,084 
386,704 

331,178 

22,854 
308,324 



Per op- 
erator. 



{31,246 

7,160 
22,756 
43,285 



26,644 

11,882 
34,708 
32,225 

30,107 

4,571 
51,387 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 
22.8 
18.5 
58.7 



100.0 
31.3 
31.3 
37.5 

100.0 

45.5 
54.5 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 
7.6 
14.8 
77.6 



100.0 

14.7 
34.3 
51.0 

100.0 

18.8 
81.2 



100.0 
5.2 
13.5 
81.3 



100.0 
13.9 
40.7 
45.4 

100.0 

6.9 

93.1 



1 Includes 2 individuals. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 



day. 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development. 



Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes.. 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



45 
72 
69 

3,114 

Jll,190,272 

1,679,037 

68^,190 
79,526 
39,574 

969,334 
49,308 
12,096 

471,009 

2,337,378 



Unincor- 
porated. 



39 



68 
12 



11 

8 

900 
1286,438 
385,199 



9,172 
3,444 
308,826 
9,409 
1,140 
63,209 

637,217 



Out of a total of 92 operators, 54 were corporations. 
These corporations reported 81.3 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 77.6 per cent of aU 
wage earners. In the granite quarrying industry less 
than one-half of the products were reported by corpora- 



tions, while in the iron industry the corporations re- 
ported nine-tenths of the total product. 

Size of enterprises. — In Ta,ble 3 the producing mining 
enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 
operating unit. Of the 4,014 wage earners employed 
in all enterprises, 1,740, or 43.3 per cent, were reported 
by the nine entei^rises employing over 100 wage 
earners each. 



Table 3 


PBODUCING ENTEBPBISES 


1909 


INDUSTBT AND WAGE EABKEK3 PEE 
ENTEEPEI3E, 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 




94 
1 

12 

26 

37 

9 

9 


100.0 

1.1 

12.8 
27.7 
39.4 
9.6 
9.6 


4,014 


100.0 


Contract work 




1 to 6 


41 

360 

1,214 

669 
1,740 


1.0 


6 to 20 


8.7 


21 to 60 


30.2 


51 to 100 


16.7 


Over 100 


43.3 








32 

4 
6 
18 
6 

13 

7 
6 


100.0 
12.5 
16.6 
56.3 
16.6 

100.0 

53.8 
46.2 


1,334 

10 

73 

621 

630 

81S 

210 
605 


100.0 


lto5 


0.7 


6 to 20.. .. 


6.5 


21 to 50 


46.6 


Over 50 


47.2 


Xron 


100.0 


Ito50 


26.8 


Over50 


74.2 







Prevailing honrs of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except one operated exclusively by con- 
tract work, have been classified according to the pre- 
vailing hours of labor per day in each enterprise or 
operating unit. 



Table 4 


PBODUCING ENTEBPBISES: 1909 


INDUSTEY AND HOtJBS PEE DAT. 


Enterprises. 


Per cent 

distribution 

of enter- 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


prises 

weighted 

acc(nfilng 

to number 

of wage 

earners. 


All IniiTistTlos 


93 

18 
6 
65 

1 
3 


100.0 
19.4 
6.6 
69.9 
1.1 
3.2 


100.0 
25.1 
12.9 
65.9 
1.0 
6.0 




Ohours 




11 hours 


12 hours 




Otanlte 


32 
16 

3 
12 

1 

13 

1 

11 
1 


100.0 

60.0 

9.4 

37.6 

3.1 

100.0 

7.7 

84.6 

7.7 


100.0 
70.1 

4.6 
22.1 

3.1 

100.0 
0.5 
81.6 
18.0 


8 hours 


9hours 


10 hours 


11 hours 


Iron 


9 hours 


10 hours 


12hours 





The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per 
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cent distribution in which each enterprise has been 
given a weight according to the total number of wage 
earners employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day. 

For aU industries combined a day of 10 hours pre- 
vailed in slightly over one-half of the enterprises 
weighted according to the number of wage earners. 
In the granite quarries a day of 8 hours and in the iron 
mines a day of 10 hours generally prevailed. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 10,698, of which all but 268 horsepower 
was developed by engines and water wheels owned by 
enterprises using them. 



Table 5 


PKODUCING ENTEKPBISES: 1909 


CHABACTEB OP POWER. 


Total. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Iron. 


Marble. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


10,698 


2,224 


3,496 


1,187 


3,791 




10,430 

182 
9,268 

5 
62 

12 
1,100 

3 

268 


1,956 

40 
1,956 


3,496 

41 
3,496 


1,187 

29 
1,057 

2 
30 

1 
100 


3,791 


Steam engines- 


Horsepower 


2,759 
3 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number. 


Horsepower 






32 


Water wheels- 














1,000 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 


3 
268 




Horsepower 
















Electric motors nm by cnrrent gen- 


3 
80 


2 

50 








Horsepower 






30 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement, and to add to the 1909 
statistics figures for the production of lime, which were 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 
Such items as are comparable for the two years are 
presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCmG ENTEEPKISES. 



1909 


1902 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 1 


$1,495,562 

$415,841 

$59,317 

» $1,187 

$2,924,741 

10,848 


$1,276,362 

$556,229 

$42,008 

$122,619 

$3,080,287 

9,373 


17.2 
—25.2 

41.2 

—99.0 

-fl.O 

15.7 



> A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 

s Exclusive of amoimt paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactur-es and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufac- 
turing processes on the premises before marketing. 
These enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining. As a result 
of this fact, the combined value of products for the 
manufacturing and mining industries in Georgia 
involves a duphcation of $892,556. 
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Table 7 



PEODUONO MINES AND QTTABEIES. 



Total. 



Granite. 



Marble. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Iron. 



Placer 
gold. 



Clay (sold 
as such). 



Bauxite. 



Mineral 
pigments. 



All otlier.i 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Capital , 



Expenses of opeiatlou and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses. 

Value of products 



FeiBons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc. (all 

above ground) 

Miners, miners* helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age' 



irnmbeT of wage eameis employed on the 15th 
day of each month: 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December - 



Land controlled, acres . . 

Owned 

Held under lease.. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease.. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower . 



$2,061,236 



$146,888 

{43,018 

11,278,159 

1254,021 

$146,666 

$58,717 

$13,236 

$1,903 

$121,628 

$2,874,595 

4,267 
186 
S8 
12 
45 
83 
67 

4,014 
3,537 

477 
3,862 

373 

2,221 
1,834 

387 

1,268 

1,255 

13 

152 



3,220 
3,184 
3,318 
3,271 
2,793 
3,279 
3,406 
3,605 
3,598 
3,530 
3,615 
3,772 

136,129 

132,028 

4,101 

124,945 

121,254 

3,691 

4,446 

6,738 

10,698 



36 
$559,107 



$682,305 



$25,755 

$9,939 

$508,834 

$41,490 
$32,725 
$13, 130 

$2,056 

$187 

$48,189 

$862,610 

1,410 

55 
32 
8 
9 
14 
21 

1,334 
1,334 



5 

9 

$2,234,204 



$325,429 



$32,100 

$9,446 

$156,388 

$55,916 
$26,851 
$22,778 
$1,678 



1,301 

70 

812 
812 



419 
419 



33 



1,149 
1,140 
1,249 
1,256 
808 
1,218 
1,315 
1,366 
1,328 
1,275 
1,241 
1,294 

2,361 

1,825 
526 

1,426 
900 
526 
510 
415 

2,224 



3 
3 

$103,400 



$12,987 

$2,000 
' '$8,334 



$1,460 
$110 
$333 
$650 



11 

18 
$4,018,392 



$304,529 



$25,610 

$9,260 

$156,558 

$40,665 

$34,525 

$18,468 

$3,065 



8 

8 

$865,000 



$20,031 

$2,570 
'$i2,'676 



$20,272 

$767,349 

475 
17 



$100 

$16,080 

40 
3 
1 



$16,378 

$331,178 

862 
32 



5 
12 
11 

447 

447 



447 
81 



205 
205 



161 
161 



7 
17 
15 

815 
750 
65 
788 

101 

358 
293 
65 
329 
329 



$245 

$400 

$1,130 

$1,100 

$1, 716 

$200 

$19,633 

58 
12 



10 

10 

$748,904 



1129,016 



$18,643 

$2,463 

$65,525 

$18,388 

$14, 782 

$1,034 

$1,282 



6 

6 

$631,861 

$86,311 



$10,885 
$2,400 
$54,070 

$9,045 

$4,988 

$1,258 

$691 



4 

4 

$171,551 

$46,939 



$6,982 

$1,200 

$20,788 

$8,620 

$2,912 

$586 

$533 



13 

15 

$2,143,291 



$466,689 



$22,343 

$8,310 

$294,992 

$78,192 
$29,373 



$6,899 
$172,248 

251 

19 
2 
1 

10 

7 
5 

227 
227 



$2,974 

$100,701 

261 
14 



$5,318 

$60,742 

117 
10 
1 



7 
7 
3 

244 
244 



2 

7 
1 

106 
106 



223 

18 



164 
164 



239 
19 



197 
197 



454 
442 
440 
415 
434 
445 
433 
443 
424 
412 
405 
447 

7,921 

7,856 

65 

7,921 

7,856 

65 



35 
45 
35 
38 
34 
25 

500 

480 
20 
500 
480 
20 



27 



604 
513 
491 
428 
380 
427 
418 
506 
527 
551 
603 
734 

73,683 
72,273 

1,410 
70,570 
69,160 

1,410 



1,187 



3,113 
3,496 



16,004 
15,804 
200 
9,480 
9,280 
200 
3,524 
3,000 

1,065 



167 
161 
177 
170 
179 
172 
168 
173 
170 
172 
173 
164 



129 
138 
140 
155 
176 
167 
187 
244 
242 
221 
247 
234 



2,967 


12,992 


2,656 


11,503 


301 


1,489 


2,695 


12,842 


2,654 


11,503 


41 


1,339 


262 


150 



37 
46 
67 
80 
71 
77 
93 
100 
86 
96 
103 
100 

290 
200 

90 
290 
200 

90 



733 



366 



216 



$2,181 

"$2i,'298 

$655,064 

793 
24 
5 
1 
5 
14 
11 

758 
349 
409 
675 

67 

403 
84 
319 
205 
192 
13 
83 



731 
685 
695 
701 
679 
707 
722 
694 
745 
727 
771 
735 

19,431 
19,431 



19,221 
19,221 



210 
1,403 



I Includes operators as follows: Asbestos, 1; barytes, 1; bituminous coal, 2; fuller's earth, 2; gold and silver, deep mines, 1; graphite, 2; pyrite, 2: slate, 1' talc and 
soapstone. 1. ' 

• In the bituminous coal industry 77 boys w^re employed below ground. 
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Summary. — Out of a total of 174 producing opera- 
tors engaged in mining in 1909, 156 reported the pro- 
duction of gold and silver. The total value of the 
products of these enterprises was S8, 147,345, which 
represented 94.2 per cent of the value of the products 
of all mines and quarries ($8,649,342). 

In the aggregate production of placer gold the ex- 
penses of operation and development exceeded the 
value of the products, a result which indicates either 
that certain enterprises were operated at a loss, or that 
a considerable sum was expended for development 
work, which added to the permanent value of the 
mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distiuguishiug corporations from in- 
dividual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are imiucorporated. Out of 174 operators 
of producing enterprises in the state, 75 were organized 
as corporations. These corporations reported 88.9 per 
cent of the total value of the products of the state and 
employed 90.4 per cent of all wage earners. 



Table 1 



INDUSTRY AND 
CHARACTEB OF 
OBGANIZAnON. 



All indnstries 

Individaal> 

Firm 

Corporation 

Gold and sUver, 

deep mines 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Placer gold 

Individual' 

Firm 

Corporation 



PKODUCING ENTEEPBISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



174 

64 
35 
75 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 



3,592 
136 
210 

3,246 



3,077 

49 

135 

2,893 

313 
71 
61 

181 



Value of products. 



Total. 



$8,649,342 

112,309 

851,809 

7,685,224 



7,926,602 

29,710 

791,101 

7,105,791 

220,743 
71, 441 
37,664 

111,638 



Per 
oper- 
ator. 



$49,709 

1,755 

24,337 

102,470 



132,110 

2,285 

158,220 

169,186 

2,299 
1,520 
1,449 
4,854 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 



20.1 
43.1 



100.0 

21.7 

8.3 

70.0 

100.0 
49.0 
27.1 
24.0 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 



5.8 
90.4 



100.0 

1.3 

9.8 

88.9 



100.0 


100.0 


1.6 


0.4 


4.4 


10.0 


94.0 


89.6 


lOOO 


100.0 


22.7 


32.4 


19.5 


17.1 


57.8 


50.6 



1 Includes 1 cooperative association. 



Size of enterprisesr. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed. Out of a total 
of 174 enterprises only 6 employed more than 100 wage 



earners each. These enterprises, however, employed 
62 per cent of all wage earners. For gold and silver 
deep mines the average number of wage earners em- 
ployed per enterprise was 51, while for placer mines 
the corresponding average was less than 4. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



75 
232 



24 

85 
63 

3,246 

$48,352,454 



43,015 
211,336 
86,897 
3,701,040 
20,762 
139, 201 
2,388,445 

7,685,224 



Unincor- 
porated. 



138 
169 

lis 



6 
1 

346 

$540,434 

609,067 



14,900 
2,730 
344,507 
6,870 
18,944 
221,116 

964,113 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 


1909 


INDUSTRY AOT) WAGE EABNERS PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All IndustrleR . . . ..... 


174 
42 
2 
66 
40 
13 
5 
6 


100.0 

24.1 

1.1 

37.9 

23.0 

7.5 

2.9 

3.4 


3,692 


100.0 












1 to 5 


157 
475 
431 
303 
2,226 


4.4 


6 to 20 


13.2 


21 to 50. 


12.0 


51 to 100 


8.4 


Over 100 


62.0 








60 
3 
18 
19 
10 
5 
5 

96 

36 

1 

42 
17 


100.0 

5.0 
30.0 
31.7 
16.7 
8.3 
8.3 

100.0 
37.5 
1.0 
43.8 
17.7 


3,077 


100.0 






lto5 


52 

246 

351 

303 

2,125 

313 


1.7 


6 to 20 


8.0 


21 to 50 


11.4 


51 to 100. 


9.8 


Over 100 


69.1 




100.0 






Contract work 






lto5 


84 
229 


26.8 


Over 5 


73.2 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all pro- 
ducing mines and quarries, except those employing 
no wage earners and those operated exclusively by 
contract work, have been classified according to the 
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prevailing hours of labor per day in each enterprise or 
operating unit. The table shows the percentage of the 
total number of enterprises falling in each group, and 
also a per cent distribution in which each enterprise 
has been given a weight according to the total number 
of wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter percentage does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevailing 
in the enterprise. 

In 74 enterprises a day of eight hours prevailed. 
These enterprises employed 91.7 per cent of the wage 
earners reported in all enterprises. 



Table 4 


PEODUCmG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribution 


nroUSTEY AND HOtTES PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weiRhted 
according to 
number of 
wage 
earners. 


All Industries 


•128 
74 
11 

as 

2 

6 


100.0 

67.8 
8.6 

27.3 
1.6 
4.7 


100.0 




91.7 


9 hours 


1.9 


10 hours 


4.1 




0.7 


12 hours 


1.7 







1 Exclusive of 2 enterprises for which number of hours per day was not reported. 

Engiaes and power. — The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 5, 
was 26,278, of which 16,945 horsepower was developed 
by engines and water wheels or motors owned by the 
enterprises using them and 9,333 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 6 


PEODUCmG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHAEACTER OF POWBB. 


Total. 


Gold and 
silver, 
deep 
mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


All 
other. 


Pilmar7 power: 

Aggxeeate horsepower 


26,278 


23,646 


1,647 


985 






Owned 


16,946 

64 
2,610 

11 

207 

171 
14,128 

137 
9,333 


14,663 

34 
1,755 

8 
173 

61 
12,735 

134 
8,983 


1,697 

15 
606 




Steam engines- 




Horsepower 


360 


Gas or gasoline engines- 




Horsepower 




34 


Water wheels- 


18 
1,092 

2 
60 








Electric motors operated by purchased 
current- 
Number 


1 




300 




Electric motors ran by current generated 

Niimh«r... 


63 
1,428 


63 
1,428 






Horsepower 













I Includes 4 water motors of 1,000 horsepower. 

Development work. — In addition to the operations 
of producing enterprises, considerable development 



work was in progress on mining properties which did 
not report production in 1909. Table 6 presents sta- 
tistics showing the relation between the producing 
and nonproducing enterprises. 



Table 6 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries — 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and firm members. 
Number performing man- 
ual labor 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or 
nearest representative day . . - 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, firemen, me- 
chanics, etc 

Miners, miners' helpers, 

and quarrymen 

All other employees 

Primary horsepower 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and devel- 
opment 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies, including fuel and 

rent of power 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sun- 
dry expenses 



All 

enterprises. 



890 
2,431 



6,959 
871 

297 
374 

5,714 
1,497 
4,217 

600 

4,132 

982 

31,330 

$80,998,764 



9,652,288 

5,888,679 

540,690 

6,348,089 

2,796,186 
320,197 

647,226 



Producing 
enterprises. 



174 
370 



3,940 
169 

lis 

179 

3,592 
1,151 
2,441 

479 

2,300 

813 

26,278 

$48,892,888 



7,198,763 

4,403,425 

357,878 

4,045,547 

2,203,657 
23,036 

568,645 



NONPEODUCING 
ENTEEPEISES. 



Number or 
amount. 



716 
2,061 



3,019 
702 

182 
196 

2,122 

346 

1,776 

121 

1,832 

169 

6,062 

$32,105,866 



2,453,525 

1,485,254 

182,712 

1,302,642 

592,629 
297,161 

78,581 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



80.4 
84.8 



61.3 
52.1 

37.1 
23.1 
42.1 

20.2 

44.3 
17.2 
16.1 

39.6 



25.4 
26.2 
33.8 
24.^ 

21.2 
92.8 

12.1 



Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — ^In 
order to make a comparison between the census of 1909 
and the preceding census of mines and quarries, that 
of 1902, it is necessary to include for 1909 figures for 
the production of lime, which were included in the report 
on mines and quarries for 1902, but classified as a 
manufacturing industry in 1909. In any case, only 
the few items specified in Table 7 can be compared for 
the two years. 



Table 7 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work , 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$4,444,259 

$2,225,762 

$27,632 

•$22,665 

$8,749,650 

26,363 



1902 



$4,480,194 

$1,626,153 

$28,103 

$43,442 

$8,214,671 

18,703 



Percent 
of in- 



-0.8 
36.9 
-1.7 
-47.8 
6.6 
41.0 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is Included under " Contract work," in Table 8. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
the sandstone industry some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included both in the statistics for mines 
aad quarries and for manufactures. As a result of this 
fact the combined vulue of products for the manufactur- 
ing and mining industries in Idaho involviBS a duplicar 
tion of $7,500. 
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Table 8 



Number ol operators 

Number of mines and quarries. . 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and develop- 
ment 

SerrlSes — 

Salaried ofElcers of corporations, 
superintendents, and managers. 

Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry 



Aggregate. 



890 

2,431 

$80,998,754 



Value of products. . 



Persons engaged in Industry 

FroOTletors and officials 

Troprietors and firm members. . . 
Number performing manual 

labor. 

Salaried officers of corporations. . 

Superintendents and managers. . 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

leprescintatiYe day (all 16 years of 

age and over) 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineeis, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, and 

quanymen 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 



Knmber of wage earners employed on 
the 15th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Itoy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decemba'. 



Land controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary boisepower. . 



f9, 652, 288 

$432,344 

$108,246 
$5,348,089 

$2,383,373 
$412,813 
$29,687 
$164,935 
$320,197 

$452,604 

$8,649,342 



1,146 
871 

297 
73 
202 



5,714 
1,497 
4,217 

600 
489 
111 

4,132 
423 

3,709 
982 
585 
397 



3,833 
3,875 
4,007 
4,262 
4,396 
4,541 
4,652 
4,589 
4,446 
4,668 
4,525 
4,300 

143,466 

137,731 

6,735 

139,245 

133,515 

5,730 

1,534 

2,687 

31,330 



PBODUCmO MBTES AND QUAKEIES. 



Total. 



174 
370 

$48,892,888 



$7,198,763 



$269,251 

$88,627 
$4,045,647 

$1,847,458 
$356, 199 

$27,632 
$158,145 

$23,036 

$382,868 
$8,649,342 

3,940 

284 



115 
24 
91 
64 



3,592 
1,151 
2,441 

479 
391 



2,300 
329 

1,971 
813 
431 
382 



3,124 
3,094 
3,119 
3,341 
3,426 
3,439 
3,365 
3,358 
3,151 
3,192 
3,212 
3,135 

48,920 
45,674 
3,246 
45,463 
42,222 
3,241 
1,149 
2,308 

26,278 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



154 
$40,762,983 



$6,682,783 



$224,563 

$82,017 
$3,698,106 

11,718,126 
$337,598 

$23,162 
$143,237 

$12,683 

$343,301 

$7,926,602 

3,261 
116 
34 

15 
18 
64 
58 



3,077 

781 

2,296 



341 
68 

1,922 
64 

1,858 
746 
376 
370 



2,926 
2,911 
2,911 
2,942 
2,980 
2,987 
2,975 
3,066 
2,826 
2,871 
2,927 
2,936 

17,856 
16,381 

1,474 
15,608 
14,139 

1,469 
899 

1,348 

23,646 



Placer 
gold. 



96 

160 

$3,488,780 



$238,486 



$24,280 

$1,030 
$147,703 

$34,345 

$9,274 

$3,383 

$4,882 

$371 

$13,218 

$220,743 

450 
136 
116 



313 

289 

24 

45 
31 
14 

225 

222 

3 

43 

36 

7 



71 
248 
281 
273 
258 
144 
156 
146 
102 

35 

25,978 
24,563 

1,415 
25,248 
23,833 

1,415 
250 



1,647 



Copper. 



4 

27 

$3,027,944 



$310,540 



$10,250 

$5,400 
$167, 132 

$84,431 
$8,320 



$9,674 
$8,100 

$17,233 

$416,086 

142 
5 

1 



134 
126 
102 
91 
106 
120 
79 
96 
120 
124 
146 
134 

1,876 
1,875 



1,395 
1,395 



Sand- 
stone. 



4 

4 

$56,600 



10 
25 
$1,566,581 



480 
818 



$19,272 



$3,400 

$180 
$11,434 

$2,060 
$243 
$583 



$400 

$30,004 

25 
5 
3 

2 

2 

1 



13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
20 
20 
20 
19 
16 
13 
13 

136 

60 
76 
136 
60 
75 



AUother.i 



116 



$47,682 



$6,768 



$21,172 

$8,506 
$764 
$514 
$352 
$900 

$8,716 

$56,907 

72 
22 
15 

6 
1 
6 
1 



24 
22 
23 
47 
46 
39 
33 
32 
31 
37 
24 
17 

3,077 
2,795 

282 
3,077 
2,795 

282 



HONPKODUCING MINES AND 
QUARRIES. 



Total. 



716 

2,061 

$32,105,866 



61 



$2,453,626 



$163,093 

$19,619 
$1,302,642 

$535,915 

$56,614 

$2,055 

$6,790 

$297,161 

$69,736 



3,019 

862 
702 

182 
49 

111 
35 



2,122 
346 

1,776 

121 
98 
23 

1,832 

94 

1,738 

169 

154 

15 



709 

781 

888 

921 

970 

1,102 

1,187 

1,231 

1,295 

1,376 

1,313 

1,166 

94,646 

92,057 

2,489 

93,782 

91,293 

2,489 

385 

379 

6,062 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



697 

2,031 

$31,985,906 



$2,424,661 



$161,293 

$18,005 
$1,286,665 

$529,700 
$56,614 
$2,055 
$6,782 

$295,661 

$67,886 



2,944 

837 
678 

170 
49 
110 



2,074 

312 

1,762 

121 
98 
23 

1,786 

62 

1,724 

167 

152 

15 



700 

767 

873 

909 

947 

1,079 

1,170 

1,213 

1,280 

1,355 

1,291 

1,152 

90,816 

88,326 

2,489 

90,211 

87,722 

2,489 

385 

219 

5,038 



All 
other.^ 



19 
30 

$119,960 



$28,864 



$1,800 

$1,614 
$15,877 

$6,216 



$8 

$1,600 

$1,850 



76 
25 
24 

12 



48 
34 
14 



46 

32 

14 

2 

2 



14 
15 
12 
23 
23 
17 
18 
15 
21 
22 
13 

3,731 
3,731 



3,571 
3,671 



160 
14 



' Includes operators as follows: Antimony, 1; asbestos, 1; bituminous coal, 2; granite, 2; limestone, 1 ; phosphate rock, 1; pumice, 1; traprock, 1. 
3 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous ooEd, 1; limestone, 1; placer gold, 17. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



ILLINOIS. 



Summary. — Illinois ranked second among the states 
in the value of the products of mining industries in 1909, 
Peimsylvania being the only state to report products 
of greater value. The gross value of the products 
for the state was $76,658,974. Deducting from this 
amoimt, $101,980, the value of the lead and zinc ore 
and natural gas sold by some operators and used as 
materials, or resold by others, leaves $76,556,994 as 
the net value of the products. The principal industry 
was bituminous coal mining, which reported products 
valued at $53,030,545. This figure represents 69.3 
per cent of the total net value of the products of all 
mines, quarries, and wells. The value of the products 
of petroleum and natural gas wells, the industry sec- 
ond in importance, amounted to $18,883,102. 

For the five enterprises shown in the column "All 
other," in Table 7, the expenses of operation and 
development exceeded the value of the products. 
This was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures 
and in part to expenditures for development work 
resulting in permanent improvements to the mining 
properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises distin- 
guished from those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PEODUCraa ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


DJDDSTET AKD 
CHAEACTEK OP 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OEQANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU industries.. 
Individual 


916 

211 

298 

391 

15 


82,436 
2,979 
2,491 

76,636 
330 


$76, 668, 974 

1,997,825 

4,663,781 

68,440,973 

1,656,395 


}83,780 

9,468 

15,315 

175,041 

110,426 


100.0 
23.1 
32.6 
42.7 
1.6 


100.0 

3.6 

3.0 

93.0 

0.4 


100.0 
2.6 




6.0 


Corporation 

other 


89.3 
2.2 






Bituminous 
coal 


470 
133 
91 
239 

7 

323 
38 

189 
88 
8 

81 

26 
11 

44 


74,446 
2,578 
1,925 

69,736 
206 

4,069 

98 

360 

3,477 

124 

3,276 
172 
130 

2,974 


63,030,646 

1,481,485 

1,127,484 

50,264,245 

157,331 

18,896,816 
360,692 

3,326,717 
13,709,342 

1,499,064 

3,977,359 

108,984 

69,219 

3,799,156 


112,831 
11,139 
12,390 

210,311 
22,476 

68,601 
9,492 

17,602 
155,788 
187,383 

49,103 
4,192 
6,293 

86,344 


100.0 

28.3 

19.4 

50.9 

1.5 

100.0 
11.8 

58.5 

27.2 

2.5 

100.0 
32.1 
13.6 
54.3 


100.0 
3.5 

2.6 
93.7 
0.3 

100.0 
2.4 
8.9 
85.7 
3.1 

100.0 
5.3 
4.0 
90.8 


100 




2.8 


Firm 


2.1 


Corporation 

Otlier 


94.8 
0.3 


Fetrolenm and 
natuialgas.. 


100.0 
1.9 




17.6 


Corporation 

Otlier 


72.6 
7.9 


Limestone 

Individual 


100.0 
2.7 


Firm 


1.7 


Corporation 


95.6 



Out of a total of 915 operators, 391, or 42.7 per cent, 
were corporations. These corporations reported 89.3 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
93 per cent of all wage earners. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otlier salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. IS, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation smd development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents andmanagers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wages 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Costofore purcbased and natural gas purchased 
and resold 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



391 

449 

8,407 



373 

705 

1,223 

76,636 

J107,067,809 

62,366,695 

909,641 

1,019,899 

1,008,606 

43,798,689 

2,625,140 

256,720 

12,646,121 

101,980 

68,440,973 



Unincor- 
porated. 



524 

310 

2,511 

1,425 
401 



140 
87 

5,800 

$9,891,898 

6,351,425 



128,562 
46,047 
2,680,038 
954,332 
30,740 
2,611,706 



8,218,001 



Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 
operating unit. Of the 82,436 wage earners reported 
by all enterprises, 29,297, or 35.5 per cent, were em- 
ployed ia the 29 enterprises employing over 500 wage 
earners each. 



Table 3 


PEODDCTNG ENTEEPEISES: 


1909 


INDUSTRY AIJI) WAGE EAENEE3 PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


ENTEEPEISE. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cen 
distri- 
bution. 


A 11 iiKlnstTles 


986 

11 

64 

310 

231 

102 

73 

176 

21 

8 


100.0 

1.1 

5.5 

31.4 

23.4 

10.3 

7.4 

17.8 

2.1 

0.8 


82,436 


lOD 






Contract work and part- time employees. .. 






1 to 5 


650 
2,591 
3,492 
5,337 
41,069 
14,190 
15,107 


0.8 


6 to 20 




21 to 50 . . 


4 2 


51 to 100 


6 5 


101 to 500 


49 8 


501 to 1,000 


17 2 










Bituminous ooal.. ., 


541 

2 
6 
58 
153 
73 
55 
166 
•21 
7 

323 

5 

46 

219 

37 

7 

6 

3 

81 

2 
18 
27 
16 
11 

7 


100.0 

0.4 

1.1 

10.7 

28.3 

13.5 

10.2 

30.7 

3.9 

1.3 

100.0 

1.5 

14.2 

67.8 

11.5 

2.2 

1.9 

0.9 

100.0 
2.5 
22.2 
33.3 
19.8 
13.6 
8.6 


74,446 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work 






1 to 6 


203 
1,674 
2,505 
4,009 
39,087 
14,190 
12,777 

4,069 


0.3 
9.2 


6 to 20 


21 to SO 


61 to 100 


5 4 


101 toSOO 


52.5 
19.1 
17.2 

100 


601 to 1,000 


Overl,000 


Fetrolenm and natural gas 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees . . . 






lto5 


337 
423 
263 
430 

2,606 

3,276 


8.3 
10.4 

6.6 
10.6 
64.2 

100.0 


6to20 


21 to SO 


61 to 100 


Over 100 


Umestone 


No wage eilmers 


1 to5 


58 
335 
Sll 
810 
1,562 


1.8 
10.2 
16.6 
24.7 
47.7 


6 to 20 


21 to SO 


51 to 100 


Over 100 





ILLINOIS. 
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Persons employed in mining. — Of the 86,389 persons 
engaged in producing mines in 1909, 82,436 were 
wage earners, 2,528 salaried employees, and 1,425 
proprietors and firm members. Of the last class, 401 
performed manual labor in or about the mines. Coal 
mining, the leading industry, employed 74,445, or 
90.3 per cent of all wage earners. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract work 
and part-time employees, have been classified accord- 
ing to the prevailing hours of labor per day in each 
enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and natural 
gas wells are not included in this table, because the 
lack of regularity in the number of hours worked per 
day in a large number of enterprises rendered such 
classification impracticable. The table shows the 
percentage of the total number of enterprises falling 
in each group, and also a per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of 
employees working the specified number of hours per 
day, since, in some cases, a part of the employees worked 
a greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevail'mg in the enterprise. 

For all industries combined, in 95 per cent of the 
number of enterprises weighted according to the num- 
ber of wage earners, the prevailing hours per day were 
eight or under. For bituminous coal mines the corre- 
sponding per cent was 99.9, while in the limestone 
quarries only 1.7 per cent of the enterprises were 
operated on this basis. In this industry a day of 10 
hours prevailed in 87.7 per cent of the enterprises. 



Table 4 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEI3ES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribution 


mOVSTRY AND HOtTES PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All Indnstries I 


649 
635 
25 
86 
3 


100.0 
82.4 

3.9 
13.3 

0.5 


100.0 




96.0 




0.5 




4.2 




0.3 






Sitmnlnous coal 


633 

523 
4 
6 

79 

6 

10 

62 

1 


100.0 

98.1 

0.8 

1.1 

100.0 

7.6 

12.7 

78.5 

1.3 


100.0 




99.9 




0.1 




0.1 




100.0 


8 hours 


1.7 




5.6 




87.7 




4.9 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas. 



Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in the producing enterprises, as shown by 
Table 5, was 225,330, all of which, with the exception 



of 3,382 horsepower developed by electric motors 
operated .by purchased current, was developed by 
engines owned by the enterprises using them. 



Table 5 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


CHAEACTER OF POWER . 


Total. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


Petrole- 
um and 
natural 
gas. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate hoisepowei.. . 


226,330 


166,174 


40,615 


16,342 


2,199 


Owned 


221,948 

2,460 
186,471 

1,621 
36,477 

76 
3,382 


165,925 

1,987 
165,441 

71 
484 

16 
249 


40,616 

247 
4,720 

1,541 
36,896 


13,209 

178 
13, 147 

4 
62 

60 
3,133 


2 199 


Steam engines- 
Number 


38 


Horsepower 


2,163 

s 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 


Horsepower -. 


36 


Electric motors operated by 
purchased current- 




Horsepower 












Electric motors run by current 
generated by enterprise using : 
Number 


342 

14,567 


298 
12, 165 




34 
2,127 


10 






275 









Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
the value of the by-products of bituminous coal mines, 
and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the produc- 
tion of lime, which were omitted from the census of 
mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as are com- 
parable for the two years are presented in Table 6. 

The greatest relative increase in the value of prod- 
ucts from 1902 to 1909 was in the value of petroleum 
and natural gas, which increased in the eight years 
from $2,844 to $18,895,815. Another important 
increase was in the value of bituminous coal from 
$33,945,910 to $52,999,918. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCING ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



$49,838,660 

19,973,037 

$3,679,960 

'$2,360,424 

$77,214,343 

226,124 



1902 



$28,639,154 

$3,315,552 

$474, 476 

$26,016 

$37,377,226 

88, 500 



Percent 
of in- 
crease. 



74.6 
200.8 
654.5 
8,973.0 
106.6 
155. S 



1 Exclusive of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, which are included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
the production of limestone, peat, and sandstone 
some of the operators subjected the products ob- 
tained to certain manufacturing processes on the 
premises before marketing. These enterprises have 
been included in the statistics both for manufac- 
tures and for mining. As a result of this fact, the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Illinois involves a duplication 
of $577,428. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells 
Capital 



Expenses of opeiatlon and development. . . 
Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased and natural gas pur- 
chased and resold , 

Fuel and rent of power , 

Eoyal ties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work „ 

Eent of offices and other sundry expenses . 



Value of products 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried ofneers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground , 

Below ground 

Miners, ininers' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground. 



Aggregate. 



924 

11,' 
2 $117,469,953 



All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age ' . 



Number of wage earners employed on the 
ISth day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres.. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land. . 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$68,861,989 



3 J2, 059, 892 
3 $1,054, 553 
$46,410,023 

$8,496,362 

$101,980 

$1,327,904 

$3,579,553 

3 $287, 641 

a $2, 443, 378 

3 $3, 101, 699 

$76,658,974 

< 86,499 

<2,667 

1,436 

401 

<373 

<848 

U,310 

82,528 
15,090 
67,438 
82,432 
7,545 
6,806 
739 

66,046 
2,356 

53,690 

18,841 
6,922 

12,919 
96 



74,994 
74,299 
73, 722 
68,489 
68,128 
66,570 
67,503 
67,213 
72,105 
76,124 
78,086 
78,342 

1,001,886 
443,569 
558,317 
968,573 
414,452 
554, 121 
3,472 
29,841 

226,344 



PRODUCING MINES, QUAEKIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



$68,718,121 



8 $2, 058, 102 
a $1,054,553 
$46,378,727 

$8,472,837 

$101, S80 

$1,326,880 

$3,579,472 

• 3 $287,460 

3 $2, 376, 956 

3 $3,082, 154 

$76,658,974 



*2, 

1,425 

401 

<373 

<846 

< 1,310 

82,436 
15,011 
67,425 
82,340 
7,637 
6,798 
739 

56,019 
2,342 

53,677 

18,784 
5,865 

12,919 
96 



74,989 
74,294 
73,717 
68,478 
68,113 
66,653 
67,440 
67, 137 
72,004 
76,042 
78,000 
78,268 

890,389 
441,332 
649,057 
957,076 
412,215 
544,861 
3,472 
29,841 

226,330 



Bituminous 
coal. 



$51,697,504 



$1,324,355 

$769,313 

$41,991,246 

$3,939,118 



$1,005,253 
$744,860 
$171,582 
$51,480 

$1,710,297 

$53,030,549 

76,761 
1,364 
528 
359 
241 
595 
952 

74,445 
7,240 
67,205 
74,368 
3,699 
2,974 
725 

53,503 



Petroleum 

and 
natural gas. 



63,503 
17, 166 
4,262 
12,904 

77 



69,376 
68,760 
67,569 
61,266 
60,852 
58,799 
69,637 
59,571 
64, 177 
.68,032 
70,074 
71,193 

685,366 
424,739 
160,627 
652, 396 
395,966 
156,431 
3,265 
29,715 

166, 174 



323 

10,918 

$34,366,518 



$13,476,053 



$337,189 

$99, 109 

$2,626,371 

$4,076,483 

$12,713 

$38,752 

$2,776,068 

$72, 107 

$2,302,651 

$1,135,610 

$18,895,816 

5,188 
1,004 
817 
22 
44 
143 
125 

4,059 
4,059 



Lead 
and 
zinc. 



$213,137 



$7,588 

$1,800 

$56,797 

$13,001 

$89,267 

$20,887 

$16,973 

$232 



Lime- 
stone. 



81 

84 

$3,011,628 



$2,882,939 



$153,835 

$69,332 

$1,461,714 

$411,100 



$6,592 

$292,453 

137 



4,059 
3,281 
3,281 



778 
778 



40,616 



4 
2 

130 
61 
69 

130 

29 

24 

6 



3,680 


117 


3,634 


46 


3,626 


26 


3,702 


67 


3,749 


6£ 


3,847 


75 


3,879 


81 


3,821 


107 


3,692 


114 


3,834 


117 


3,853 


117 


3,957 


120 


396,135 


710 


10,613 




385,622 


710 


396, 135 


71C 


10,513 




385,622 


710 



577 



$221,763 
$34,607 
$21, 702 



$508,886 
$3,977,359 

3,500 

146 
51 
12 
41 

54 
78 

3,276 
3,276 



Sand- 
stone. 



$58,775 



$20,405 



$5,008 



$9,588 
$1,050 



$303 
$3,019 



$1,348 

$30,360 

40 
12 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



Infu- 
sorial 
earth. 



14 

16 

$305,637 



$95,166 



$5,258 

$1,460 

$57,942 

$9,251 



3,275 
448 
448 



2,139 
2,139 



1,415 
1,468 
2,080 
2,973 
3,084 
3,372 
3,359 
3,249 
3,590 
3,524 
3,486 
2,566 

4,206 

3,481 

725 

4,085 

3,360 

725 



121 
16,342 



208 
260 
463 
208 
250 



33 



$5,923 

3,660 

$490 

$6,125 

$5,067 

$108,921 



7 
2 

147 
108 
39 
130 
13 
13 



10 

12 

$33,900 



$53,498 



$4,890 

$120 

$25,191 

$3,741 



$9,140 
$285 
$253 



$9,878 
$99,200 



103 
81 
22 
14 
14) 



107 
101 
99 
115 
112 
114 
123 
115 
134 
135 
127 
118 

1,651 

1,188 

363 

1,551 

1,188 

363 



457 



All 
other.i 



$49,956 



$279,419 



$17,737 

$4,441 

$149,878 

$20,093 



$23,859 



$953 



50 
51 
48 
62 
51 
61 
49 
52 
55 
59 
70 
65 

840 

200 
640 
840 
200 
640 



ISO 



$62,458 
$264,321 

301 

17 
1 
1 
8 
8 
6 

281 
183 
98 
281 
53 
44 



145 
56 



Nonpro- 
ducing 
mines, 
quar- 
ries, and 
wells. 



83 



251 
277 
162 
265 
275 
189 
210 
286 
235 
235 

1,123 

1,003 
120 
901 
781 
120 
217 
5 

952 



$143,864 

$1,790 
'$3i,'296 
$22,525 



$2,024 

$81 

$181 

$66,422 

$10,545 



106 
14 
11 



92 
79 
13 



27 
14 
13 
57 
67 



5 
6 
11 
15 
17 
63 
76 
101 
82 
86 
74 

11,497 

2,237 
9,260 
11,497 
2,237 
9,260 



1,014 



' Includes operators as follows: Fluorspar, 4; peat, 1. 

2 Includes $18,522,864 which could notlie distributed among the several industries. Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed bv states because it wm re. 
ported m one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. uiamuureu oy siaces oeoause it was re- 

■ *JJ° ^"ffi® cases the same merator conducted two or more enterprbes producmg different kinds of products, all enterprises being managed through one central admin- 
istrative office. The total office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several industries in proportion to the tStole^S of eafh Sd^elstta^tS 
amounte of such admimstrative expenses were added to " Sundry expenses" for each tadustry. In the totals for all enterorSes, howevSr tS ex^6My^™eM ™Sr the 
proper headings. The amounte included in "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses" for individual industries and prSly Sifcted S^S toM^fw 
wkTief?*"""^'' ' corporations, superintendente, and managers, $202,242; clerks and other salaried emp°?ye^,$118,9&Ttos,|M?M^ 

< 'The 'foUowing numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are included under the proper headines in the total., fnr »li «ntorw 
prises: Aggregate, 208; salaned officers of corporations, 35; superintendente and managers, 29; and clerks and other salMied emiSoye^ IM ^ ^ " *" *"*^'^ 

» In the bituminous coal Industry 73 boys were employed Mow ground, and In the clay Industry 17 »~»iiou ompioyoes, in. 
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Summary. — ^The gross value of the products of 
mines, quarries, and wells in Indiana, in 1909, was 
$21,934,201. Deducting from this amount, $22,595, 
the value of the natural gas sold by some estabhsh- 
ments and resold by others, leaves $21,911,606 as the 
net value of products. The principal industries of the 
state were bituminous coal mining, limestone quarry- 
ing, and the production of petroleimi and natural gas. 
The value of the products of these three industries, 
after deducting the natural gas purchased, was 
$21,836,843, or 99.7 per cent of the total value of 
products of the state. Of the total for the three 
industries the bituminous coal mines contributed 
$15,018,123, the limestone quarries $3,616,696, and 
the petroleimi and natural gas wells $3,202,024. Of 
the minor industries the production of clay was the most 
important, the value of the clay sold bemg $34,700. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 

Out of a total of 1,010 producing enterprises in the 
state in 1909, 352, or 34.9 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 91.3 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 91 per cent of all wage 



earners. 



Table I 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


DTOUSTET AKD 
CHABACTEBOr 


Nnm- 
ber 
of 

opera- 
tors. 


Nom- 

ber 

ol 

wage 

earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBQAmZATlON. 


Total. 


Per 
opera- 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU indnstries... 
Individnal 


1,010 

389 

209 

352 

60 


27,569 

1,489 

977 

25,084 

9 


$21,934,201 

1,004,631 

854,621 

20,033,794 

41,155 


$21,717 

2,583 

4,089 

56,914 

686 


100.0 

38.5 

20.7 

34.9 

5.9 


100.0 

5.4 
3.5 
91.0 


100.0 
4.6 




3.9 




91 3 


other 


0.2 






Bitmnliians coal 


223 

86 
47 
90 

644 

246 

126 

212 

60 

126 

47 
3S 
44 


22,367 

685 

337 

21,335 

1,346 

87 

117 

1,132 

9 

3,724 

655 
517 


16,018,123 

368,754 

247,352 

14,402,017 

3,224,619 

263,875 

423,291 

2,496,298 

41,155 

3,616,696 

332,068 
ISO. .12? 


67,346 

4,288 

5,263 

160,022 

5,007 

1,073 

3,359 

11,775 

686 

28,704 
7,065 
5,152 

70,552 


.100.0 
38.6 
21.1 
40.4 

100.0 

38.2 

19.6 

32.9 

9.3 

100.0 
37.3 

27.8 
34.9 


100.0 
3.1 

l.S 
95.4 

100.0 

6.5 

8.7 

84.2 

0.7 

100.0 

17.6 
13.9 
68.5 


100.0 

2.5 


Finn' 


1.6 


Corporation 


95 9 


FetTolenm and 
natural gas... 


100.0 

8.2 




13.1 


Corporation 


77.4 


other 


1.3 


limestone 


100.0 
9.2 


"Firpfi 


5.0 


Corporation 


2,552 .3.104.305 


85.8 











1 Includes 1 estate. 



2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The 60 operators reported as other than individuals, 
firms, or corporations include 51 cooperative associa- 
^ons engaged in the production of natural gas pri- 



marily for consumption by the members. These were 
all small enterprises frequently operated without hired 
labor or by employees who gave only a part of their 
time to the enterprise. The nine wage earners reported 
for the group represent the number who were employed 
full time. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number periorming manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

SuppUes and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold. 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



352 

242 

7,704 



258 
307 
443 

25,084 

$56, 490, 130 

18,922,928 

286,152 

405,500 

350,297 

13,996,089 

474,761 

157,127 

3, 244, 837 

8,165 

20,033,794 



Unincor- 
porated. 



658 

238 

2,669 

2,628 
181 



66 
31 

2,475 

$3,274,817 

1,389,824 



44,695 

14,877 
786,399 
120,513 

19,242 
389,668 

14,430 

1,900,407 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min ing 
enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 
operating unit. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


rNDUSTET AND WAGE EABNEES PEE 
ENTERPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Number 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


All indnstries 


1,031 

315 

157 

243 

166 

50 

39 

53 

3 

5 


100.0 
30.6 
15.2 
23.6 
16.1 
4.8 
3.8 
5.1 
0.3 
0.5 


27,669 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees . . . 






ItoS 


591 
1,782 
1,541 
2,943 
11,763 
2,044 
6,895 




6 to 20 


6 5 


21 to SO 




51 to 100 


10 7 


101 to 600 




501 to 1,000 


7 4 


Over 1,000 








Bituminous coal 


244 
2 
4 
65 
73 
16 
27 
60 

644 
309 
153 
158 
20 
4 

126 
3 
14 
64 
31 
11 
3 


100.0 
0.8 
1.6 
26.6 
29.9 
6.6 
11.1 
20.5 
2.9 

100.0 

48.0 
23.8 
24.6 
3.1 
0.6 

100.0 

2.4 
11.1 
60.8 
24.6 
8.7 
2.4 


22,367 


100 


No wage earners 










1 to 5 


254 
648 
538 

2,002 
10,680 

8,235 

1,346 


1 1 


6 to 20 




21 to 60 


2 4 


51 to 100 




101 to 500 ... 


47 8 


Over 50O 


36 8 


Fetroleum and natural gas 


100 






Contract work and part-time employees . . . 






1 to 5 


277 
216 
852 

3,724 


20 6 


6 to 20 


16.1 


Over 20 


63 3 




100.0 






lto5 


43 

830 

924 

844 

1,083 


1.2 


6 to 20 


22 3 


21 to 50 




51 to 100 


22 7 
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Out of a total of 1,031 enterprises, 5 employed over 
1,000 wage earners each. The total number of wage 
earners employed in these 5 enterprises was 6,895, which 
represents one-fourth of the wage earners employed in 
all enterprises. In the petroleum and natural gas in- 
dustry 309 enterprises were operated by the proprietors 
without the aid of hired labor and 153 were operated 
by contract work or by wage earners devoting but a 
small part of their time to the enterprise. The 4 largest 
enterprises in this industry employed 852 wage earners, 
or an average of 213 per enterprise. 

Persons employed in mining. — Bituminous coal 
miniag, the leading industry in 1909 when measured 
by the value of the product, also ranks first when the 
number of persons employed is considered. Out of a 
total of 31,292 persons employed in producing mines, 
23,109, or 73.8 per cent, were employed in bituminous 
coal mines. Limestone quarries ranked second, em- 
ploying 4,078 persons, or 13 per cent of the total 
number. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — ^In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract work 
and part-time employees, have been classified according 
to the prevailing hours of labor per day in each enter- 
prise or operating unit. Petroleum and natural gas 
wells are not included in this table, because the lack of 
regularity in the number of hours worked per day in a 
large number of enterprises rendered such classifica- 
tion impracticable. The table shows the percentage 
of the total number of enterprises falling in each 
group, and also a per cent distribution in which each 
enterprise has been given a weight according to the 
total number of wage earners employed December 15, 
1909, or the nearest representative day. It should be 
borne in mind that this latter percentage does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of 
wage earners working the specified number of hours 
per day, since, in some cases, a part of the employees 
worked a greater or less number of hours than those 
generally prevailing in the enterprise. 



Table 4 


PBODCCmO ENTEEPKISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTKY AND HOUBS PEK DAY 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All Industries ' 


377 

233 

14 

130 


100.0 

61.8 

3.7 

34.5 


100 








0.7 


10 liours 


14 3 








238 

231 
6 

1 

123 

1 

3 

119 


100.0 

97.1 
2.5 
0.4 

100.0 

0.8 
2.4 
96.7 


100.0 


8 liours and under 


99 6 


9 hours 


2 


10 hours 


0.2 


LlmAstone 


100 


8 hours 


4 


9 hours 


2 4 




97.2 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural ga<i. 



A marked difference is noted in the number of hours 
persons are employed in the two leading industries 
shown in the table. In the bituminous coal mines in 
99.6 per cent of the enterprises weighted according to 
the number of wage earners, 8 hours and under were 
the prevailing hours of labor, while ia the limestone 
quarries 97.2 per cent of the enterprises so weighted 
were operated on a 10-hour basis. 

Engines and power, — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises in Indiana, in 1909, was 95,039, of which 71,964 
horsepower was generated by steam engines and 22,447 
horsepower by gasoline engines connected with the 
enterprises, and 628 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCING ENTEEPRISES: 1909 


CHABACTEB OF POWEB. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Petro- 
leum 

and 
natural 

gas. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


95,039 


45,910 


28,159 


20,314 


656 


Owned 


94,411 

1,257 
71,964 

944 
22,447 

27 
628 


45,830 

577 
45,739 

19 
91 

4 
80 


28,159 

147 
5,945 

916 
22,214 


19,766 

523 
19,630 

7 
136 

23 
548 


656 


Steam engines- 


10 


Horsepower . 


650 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number - . . 


2 


Horsepower 


Q 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 




Horsepower 












Electric motors run by current 
generated by enterprise using: 
Number 


286 
10,026 


187 
7,476 


1 
20 


97 
2,495 


1 


Horsepower 


35 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and for enterprises oper- 
ated by governmental institutions ; to omit from the 
1909 figures, as they appear in other tables in this 
chapter, the value of the by-products of coal mines; 
and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the pro- 
duction of lime, which were omitted from the census of 
mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as are com- 
parable for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 




1909 


1902 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease .1 


Wages and salaries 


$16,092,369 

$2,657,423 

$595,475 

> $265, 259 

$22,324,647 

95,929 


$11,819,897 
$3,389,898 
$1,807,948 
$2,159,980 

$26,896,393 
120,511 


36.1 
-24.6 
-67.1 
-87.7 
-17.0 
-20.4 


Supplies and materials 


Royalties and rent of mines 


Contract work 


Value of products 


Primary horsepower 





'A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
» Exclusive ot the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, which are Included under " Contract work," in Table 7. 

From the table it will be noted that there was a con- 
siderable decrease in mining activities in the state 
during the past eight years. This was due to the 
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decreased production of petroleum and natural gas. 
In 1902 the value of the petroleum and natural gas 
reported was $13,607,966, while in 1909 the product 
reported was valued at only $3,224,619, a decrease of 
$10,383,347, or 76.3 per cent. 

Duplication between manofactures and mining. — In 
the Umestone, peat, and whetstone industries some of 



the operators subjected the products obtained to cer- 
tain manufacturing processes on the premises before 
marketing. These enterprises have been included in 
the statistics both for manufactures and for mining. 
As a result of this fact, the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in Indiana 
involves a duplication of $2,004,656. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and weUs 

CapitaL 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services— 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies , , 

Cost of natural gas punshased and resold 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

• Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged In tndnstry 

Promietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Ilumber performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and ottier salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miner's helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys imder 16 years of age » 

irnmbeT of wage earners employed on the 16th 
day of each month: 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and ollland 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

other land 

Piimaiy horsepower 



Aggregate. 



1,014 

10,858 

a 159, 854, 796 



$20,363,826 



$736,347 

$365,174 

$14,792,686 

$1,845,706 
$22,595 
$552,563 
$596, 741 
$176, 404 
$302, 392 
$963, 218 

$21,934,201 

31,326 

3,260 
2,629 
181 
258 
373 
474 

27,591 
7,294 
20,297 
27,529 
2,730 
2,646 
84 

19,430 
2,259 

17,171 

5,369 

2,380 

2>989 

62 



22,612 
22,642 
23,274 
22,369 
22,777 
22,035 
23,527 
24,419 
25,909 
26,272 
26,279 
25,310 

524,602 
168,805 
355,697 
505,032 
160,983 
354,049 
4,946 
14,524 

96,304 



PRODUCING MINES, QUAKKIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



1,010 

10,853 

» $59, 764, 947 



$20,312,762 



$736,347 

$365,174 

$14,782,488 

$1,823,904 
$22,595 
$551,821 
$595,274 
$176, 369 
$295,982 
$962,798 

$21,934,201 

31,292 
3,259 
2,628 
181 
258 
373 
474 

27,559 

7,278 

20,281 

27,497 

2,723 

2,639 

84 

19,414 
2,259 

17,155 
5,360 
2,371 
2,989 



22,611 
22,641 
23,273 
22,363 
22,772 
22,007 
23,506 
24,418 
25,880 
26,238 
26,245 
25,278 

622, 178 
167,777 
354,399 
502,706 
149,955 
352,751 
4,946 
14,524 

96,039 



Bituminous 
coal. 



223 

322 

$35,937,461 



$14,900,831 



$381,914 

$222,197 

$12,273,544 

$984,353 

"'"$2i4,"62i' 

240,494 

$83,230 

$10, 674 

$495,804 

$16,018,123 

23, 109 
458 
202 
110 
99 
157 
294 

22,357 

2,102 

20,255 

22,304 

1,017 

933 

84 

17,129 



17,129 

4,158 

1,169 

2,989 

53 



19,309 
19,117 
18,813 
17,394 
17,515 
16,670 
18,144 
18,635 
20,033 
20,626 
21,267 
21,318 

165,676 
117,619 

37,957 
140,244 
103,910 

36,334 
3,436 

11, 896 

46,910 



Petroleum 
and natural 



644 

10, 373 

$16,836,419 



$2,483,686 



$173,911 

$60,206 

$817,753 

$395, 697 
$22,595 
$75, 881 

$319, 833 
$73,362 

$276,022 

$268, 325 

$3,224,619 

3,950 

2,518 

2,277 

24 

135 

106 

87 

1,345 
1,345 



1,345 
1,034 
1,034 



311 
311 



1,419 
1,452 
1,396 
1,394 
1,403 
1,357 
1,303 
1,327 
1,357 
1,334 
1,245 
1,325 

363,205 
37,432 

315,773 

353,205 
37,432 

315,773 



28,169 



Limestone. 



126 

140 

$6, 258, 200 



$2,866,744 



$175,466 

$82, 271 

$1,657,981 

$437,119 



$256, 123 

$34,527 

$18, 932 

$9,286 

$195,039 

$3,616,696 

4,078 
264 
136 

45 

22 

106 

90 

3,724 
3,724 



3,715 
662 
662 



2,198 
2,198 



855 
855 



1,818 
2,007 
2,995 
3,509 
3,780 
3,868 
3,948 
4,340 
4,402 
4,194 
3,664 
2,567 

6,334 

5,754 
580 

4,362 

3,807 

555 

10 

1,962 

20,314 



Clay (sold 
as such). 



Oilstones, 
scythC' 
stones, 

and whet- 
stones 



6 

7 

$133,200 



$26,487 



$1,456 

$150 

$16,606 

$3,330 



$2,150 
$420 
$237 



$1, 138 

$34,700 

44 
5 
3 
1 



38 



33 
32 
33 
33 
34 
33 
33 
32 
33 
34 
34 
34 

6,696 
6,532 

64 
4,662 
4,698 

64 

1,500 

434 

276 



6 
$1,500 



$8,492 



$6,797 
$820 



$465 

'iies' 



$245 
$12,170 

40 

6 



28 



194 

194 



All 
other." 



5 

5 

$59,275 



$21,613 



$3,600 

$350 

$9,807 

$2,585 



$2,581 
'"$443 



$2,247 
$27,893 

71 

8 
4 



271 

246 
25 
191 
166 
25 



Nonpro- 
ducmg 
mines, 

quarries, 
and 
wells. 



4 
6 

$89,849 



$41,074 



$10,198 
$21,802 



$742 

$1,467 

$35 

$6,410 

$420 



33 
1 
1 



32 
16 
16 
32 

7 

7 



16 



16 



1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
28 
21 
1 
29 
34 
34 
32 

2,326 
1,028 
1,298 
2,326 
1,028 
1,298 



265 



' Includes operators as follows: Peat, 3: sandstone, 2. . , ,. „ , . , -^ , ... ». ,j ^■^^■^■■^..^■^^^■^ ... _i ^ 

' Includes $638, 802 which could not be distributed among the various mdustnes. Exclusive of capital which could not be distnbuted by states because it was reported 
In one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states, 
s In the bituminous coal industry 53 boys were employed below ground. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



IOWA. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of the 
producing mining industries in Iowa in 1909 amounted 
to $13,877,781, and the total number of persons em- 
ployed was 19,904. Of these totals the coal minin g 
industry reported $12,682,106, or 91.4 per cent of the 
value of the products, and employed 18,332, or 92.1 
per cent of the employees. Gypsum mining and lime- 
stone quarrying, the industries next in importance, re- 
ported products valued, respectively, at $669,731 and 
$499,665. 

In the bituminous coal industry as a whole the 
expenses of operation and development exceeded the 
value of the products, a result which indicates either 
that certain enterprises were operated at a loss, or 
that a considerable sum was expended for develop- 
ment work which added to the permanent value of the 
mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
373 operators, 118, or 31.6 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 88.6 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 85.6 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Table 1 


PEODUCINQ ENTEBPEISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribu- 
tion. 


CHAEACTEE OF 
OEQANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries.... 


373 
152 
100 
118 
3 


19,010 

1,258 

1,377 

16,276 

99 


»13,877,781 

766,085 

784,113 

12,294,411 

33,172 


tS7,2a6 
5,040 
7,841 

104,190 
11,057 


100.0 

40.8 

26.8 

31.6 

0.8 


100.0 
6.6 

7.2 
85.6 
0.5 


100.0 

5.5 


Firm 


5.7 


Corporation 


88.6 


Other 


0.2 






Bituminous coal.. 


258 

81 
79 
98 


17,623 
1,003 
1,206 

15,414 


12,682,106 
627,238 
639,492 

11,415,376 


IS, 165 

7,744 

8,095 

116,483 


100.0 
31.4 
30.6 
38.0 


100.0 

5.7 

6.8 
87.5 


100.0 

4.9 




5.0 


Corporation 


90.0 







Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. Of the 387 enterprises reported, 



124 employed less than 5 wage earners each and 2 
were operated exclusively by contract work. Nearly 
one-fourth of all the wage earners in the mining 
industry were employed in the 6 bituminous coal 
enterprises employing over 500 wage earners each. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

ClerSs and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



118 
167 



85 
137 
207 

16,276 

$7,303,613 

12,465,530 

132,943 
165,767 
208,492 

9,884,071 

298,307 

38,886 

1,737,064 

12,294,411 



Unincorpo- 
rated. 



255 
264 



423 
285 



19 

2,734 

11,177,870 

1,229,184 



22,241 
11,532 

986,375 
51,133 
4,688 

163,215 

1,583,370 



Table 3 


PEODUCmG ENTEEPEISES: 


1909 


INDUSTEY AND WAGE EAENEKS PEE 
ENTEEPUI3E. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


AU In^ilfti^As 


387 

24 
2 
100 
131 
47 
30 
47 
6 


100.0 

6.2 

0.5 

25.8 

33.9 

12.1 

7.8 

12.1 

1.6 


19,010 


100.0 












lto5 


284 
1,428 
1,482 
2,126 
9,381 
4,309 


1.5 


6 to 20 


7.5 


21 to 60 


7.8 


61 to 100 


11.2 


101 to 500 


49.3 


Over 500 


22.7 








272 
3 

52 
101 
38 
27 
45 
6 


100.0 

1.1 

19.1 

37.1 

14.0 

9.9 

16.5 

2.2 


17,623 


100.0 






lto5 


170 
1,088 
1,211 
1,917 
8,928 
4,309 


i.6 


6 to 20 


6.2 


21 to 60 


6.9 


51 to 100 


10.9 


101 to 500 


50.7 


Over 500 


24.5 







Prevailing hours of labor.— In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise or operating 
unit. The table shows the percentage of the total 
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number of enterprises falling in each group, and also 
a per cent distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevail- 
ing in the enterprise. In the bituminous coal mining 
enterprises, which employed 92.7 per cent of the wage 
earners in all enterprises, the 8-hour day prevailed in 
practically all mines. 



Table 4 


PKODUCINQ ENTEKPKISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


nroUSTBT AND H0UK3 PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weigbted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All in'^TTRtrlA.s . , . 


1358 

269 

18 

71 


100.0 

75.1 
6.0 
19.8 


100 




92.5 


9 liours 


6 




6.9 








268 

258 
7 
3 


100.0 

98.3 
2.6 
1.1 


100.0 




99.6 


9 llOUTS 


3 




0.1 







1 Exclusive of 3 bituminous coal mines for which number of hours was not 
reported. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5 the total 
primary horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 23,453, of which 23,160 horsepower was 
developed by engines and water wheels owned by the 
enterprise using them and 293 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



nrable 6 


PKODUCINQ ENTEBPBISES: 1909 


CHABACTEK OF POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Gyp- 
sum. 


LimeS 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


23,453 


19,118 


1.365 


2,906 


64 




23,160 

447 
22,715 

83 
375 

1 
70 


19,075 

354 
18,746 

76 
329 


1,365 

6 
1,365 


2,656 

85 
2,540 

7 
46 

1 
70 


64 


Steam engines— 


2 


Horeepower 


64 


Gas or gasoline engines- 








Water wheels— 




Horsenower 

















Table 5— Continued. 


PBODUCING ENTEBPBISES: 1909 


CHABACTEK OF POWEK. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Gyp- 
sum. 


Lime- 
stone. 


AH 
other. 


Piimary power— Continued. 

Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 


10 
293 


2 
43 




OOO 












Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

Number. 


38 
1,420 


32 
1,375 


6 

45 






Horsepower 













Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mhies and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for enterprises operated by governmental institutions; 
to omit from the 1909 figures, as they appear in other 
tables in this chapter, the value of by-products of coal 
mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics figures for 
the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
census of, mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as 
are comparable for the two years are presented m 
Table 6. 

The principal increase in the value of products was 
in the bituminous coal industry, which reported 
products in 1902 and 1909 valued, respectively, at 
$8,660,287 and $12,682,106. This represents an 
increase of $4,021,819, or 46.4 per cent. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines . , 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PBODUCING ENXEEPEISES. 



1809 



$11,461,923 

$1,561,563 

$349, 470 

'$40,791 

$13,979,453 

23,628 



1902 



$7,279,272 

$961,414 

$220,698 

$48,106 

$9,669,330 

14,673 



Per cent 
of in- 
crease.' 



57.5 
62.4 
58.3 
-15.2 
44.7 
60.3 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work" in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the gypsum industry some of the mining operators 
subjected the mineral product obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before mar- 
keting. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. As 
a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for manufacturing and mining industries in Iowa 
involves a duplication of $669,734. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PRODUCING MINES AND QUABEIES. 



Total. 



Bituminous 
coal. 



Gypsum. 



Limestonec 



Sand- 
stone. 



Lead and 
zinc. 



All other.i 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines 

and 

quarries.' 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and qaanies. 
Capital ' 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services: 

Salaried officers of corporations, superinten- 
dents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of prodncts 



Feisons engaged in industry , 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor , 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Above giound 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, medianics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, and quarrymen 

Above grotmd 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age 



Number of wage earners employed on the 15th day 
of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 



"ay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 



Land controlled, acres . . 

Owned 

Held under lease . 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. . 



446 
$8,760,791 



373 

431 

18,481,483 



258 

311 

S6, 806, 418 



5 

6 

1766,512 



92 
J761,203 



11 

12 

J14,350 



5 

5 

$16,200 



5 

5 

$116,800 



$13,760,697 



$323,843 

$222,124 

$10,898,186 

$1,313,846 

$225,912 

$349,840 

$43,855 

$42,470 

$330,621 

$13,877,781 

20,021 

700 
451 
298 
85 
164 



19,092 

3,169 

15,923 

18,967 

824 

672 

152 

13,795 

646 

13,149 

4,348 

1,845 

2,503 

125 



17,334 
17,325 
17,018 
15,634 
15,088 
14,755 
15,046 
15,775 
16,729 
17,482 
18,110 
18,310 

84,696 
31,483 
63, 212 
76,383 
24,156 
52,227 
780 
7,532 

21,228 



$13,694,714 



$320,951 

$220,024 

$10,870,446 

$1,307,919 

$221,740 

$349,440 

$43,574 

$40,836 

$319,784 

$13,877,781 

19,901 

668 
423 
285 
85 
160 



19,010 

3,103 

15,907 

18,885 

804 

652 

152 

13,764 

624 

13,140 

4,317 

1,821 

2,496 

125 



17,272 
17,249 
16,928 
15,490 
15,040 
14, 703 
14,993 
15,721 
16,659 
17,432 
18,035 
18,236 

81,468 

29,594 
51,864 
73,240 
22,361 
50,879 
780 
7,438 

23,453 



$12,816,076 



$280,146 

$188,023 

$10,383,672 

$1,205,222 
$125,214 
$322,673 
$38,484 
$38,266 
$234,376 

$12,682,106 

18,332 
514 

298 
226 
79 
137 
195 

17,623 
1,783 

15,840 

17,499 
752 
600 
152 

13,073 



13,073 

3,674 

1,178 

2,496 

124 



16,552 
16,518 
16,033 
14,379 
13, 787 
13,381 
13,709 
14,410 
15,336 
16, 132 
16,861 
17,235 

77,796 
26,771 
51,025 
70, 192 
20,152 
60,040 
472 
7,132 

19,118 



1 Includes operators as follows: Clay, 4; peat, 1. 



$487,631 



$22,220 

$28,598 

$222,483 

$62,097 

$75,078 

$16,000 

$2,044 



$59, 111 

$669,731 

599 
10 



2 

8 

23 

666 

505 

61 

566 

2 

2 



1 
61 

502 
602 



536 
546 
660 
678 
590 
601 
537 
562 
597 
616 
691 



130 
230 



200 



1,365 



$372,337 



$18,610 

$3,403 

$252,563 

$39,589 

$20,967 

$8,604 

$2,679 

$45 

$25,977 

$199,666 

894 
125 
107 
46 
4 
14 
8 

761 
761 



$1,631 



$5,003 



760 
46 
46 



589 
689 



126 
125 



177 
167 
313 
507 
612 
681 
710 
729 
706 
661 
561 
410 

2,184 

1,810 
374 
1,655 
1,281 
374 
298 
231 



$1,109 
$116 



$38 
$73 



$2,840 

$253 

$50 
$1,810 



$295 
;2,958 

31 

11 
11 



$60 



213 

201 
12 
138 
126 
12 
10 
66 



$6,779 

11 

5 
6 
5 



253 



263 
253 



253 



$12,036 

$76 

"$7,'779' 

$642 
$431 
$315 
$294 
$2,476 
$25 

$16,642 

34 
3 
2 



13 
13 
15 
15 
16 

682 

582 



672 
672 



2 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 3; iron, 1; lead and zinc, 10; limestone 1 
' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by st^"--^ ' 



15 

15 

$279,308 



$65,983 



$2,892 

$2,100 

$27,740 

$5,927 

$4,172 

$400 

$281 

$1,634 

$10,837 



117 

32 



13 



4 
3 

82 
66 
16 
82 
20 
20 



31 

22 
9 
31 
24 
7 



62 
76 
90 
44 
48 
62 
63 
54 
70 
60 
75 
74 

3,237 

1,889 
1,348 
3,143 
1,795 
1,348 



94 
776 



states because it was reported m one lump sum by operators havmg mining mvestments in two or more states. 
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KANSAS. 



Summary. — The total gross value of the products of 
tlie mining industry in Kansas in 1909 amounted to 
$18,722,634. Deducting from this amount, $392,862, 
the value of the natural gas purchased and resold and 
the lead and zinc ore sold by some operators and used 
as materials by others, leaves $18,329,772 as the net 
value of the products. Of this amount, the two 
leading industries, bituminous coal mining and the 
production of petroleum and natural gas, contributed 
$16,247,849, or 88.6 per cent. These two industries 
reported products valued, respectively, at $9,835,614 
and $6,412,235. Lead and zinc mining, with products 
valued at $936,223, and limestone quarrying, with 
products valued at $807,463, were the industries next 

in importance. 

In the lead and zinc industry as a whole the ex- 
penses of operation and development exceeded the 
value of the products, a result which indicates either 
that certain enterprises were operated at a loss, or 
that a considerable sum was expended for develop- 
ment work which added to the permanent value of 
the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under 
form of organization, distinguishing corporations 
from individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises dis- 
tinguished from those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PEODUCING ENTEEPBISEf!: 1909 


DfDUSTKY AND 
CHAKACTER OP 
OBGANIZATION. 


Nmn- 
berol 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value ol products. 


Per cent distribution. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries . . 


643 

174 

249 

212 

8 


16,441 

1,701 

1,334 

13,227 

179 


$18,722,634 

1,363,336 

1,150,847 

16,121,583 

86,868 


$29,118 

7,835 

4,622 

76,045 

10,859 


100.0 
27.1 
38.7 
33.0 
1.2 


100.0 

10.3 

8.1 

80.6 

1.1 


100.0 
7.3 




6.1 




86.1 




0.5 






Bltamlnons 


118 

47 

36 

31 

4 

217 

34 

41 

139 

3 

189 
16 

149 
24 


12,791 

924 

697 

10,998 

172 

1,302 
19 
25 

1,256 
2 

848 

117 
348 
383 


9,835,614 

593,764 

360,610 

8,807,945 

73,295 

6,681,780 
115,745 
213,766 

6,340,496 
11,773 

1,059,640 
234,707 
411,876 
412,957 


83,353 

12, 633 

10,017 

284,127 

18,324 

30,792 
3,404 
5,214 

45,615 
3,924 

5,606 

14,669 
2,764 
17,206 


100.0 
39.8 
30.5 
26.3 
3.4 

100.0 

16.7 

18.9 

64.1 

1,4 

100.0 

8.5 
78.8 
12.7 


100.0 

7.2 

5.4 

86.0 

1.3 

100.0 

1.5 

1.9 

96.6 

0.2 

100.0 

13.8 
41.0 
46.2 


100,0 




6.0 


Firm 


.^7 




89.6 


Other 


0.7 


PetTolenm and 
natural gas . . 


100.0 
1.7 




3.2 


Corporation 


94.9 


Other 


0.2 


Lead and zinc. 


100.0 
22.2 


Finn 


38.9 




39.0 







Out of a total of 643 operators, 212, or 33 per cent, 
were corporations. These corporations reported 86.1 



per cent of the total value of products and employed 
80.5 per cent of all wage earners. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations , 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees.. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of ore purchased and natural gas piurchased 
and resold 



Value of products. . 



Incorporated. 



212 

146 

2,702 



87 
174 
344 

13,227 

139,853,134 

13,763,622 

138,384 

222,064 

268,379 

8,333,265 

1,471,003 

138,143 

2,922,691 

269,693 

16,121,583 



Unincor- 
porated. 



431 
436 
70O 

1,074 
875 



48 
33 

3,214 

»1, 944, 195 

2,068,265 



40,888 
18,717 
1,303,085 
194,836 
9,427 
378,143 

123,169 

2,601,051 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. For all industries combined, 65.5 
per cent of all the wage earners were employed in the 42 
enterprises employing over 100 wage earners each. 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEBPEISES: 


1909 


INDU3TET AND WAGE EAKNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


689 

74 
113 
2.59 
110 
67 
24 
37 
5 


100.0 
10.7 
16.4 
37.6 
16.0 
9.7 
3.6 
6.4 
0.7 


16,441 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees 

1 to 6 






676 
1,231 
2,197 
1,673 
6,772 
3,992 


3.6 


6 to 20 


7.5 


21 to 50 


13.4 


51 to 100 


10.2 


101 to 600 


41.2 


Over 600 


24.3 








184 

2 
7 
23 
33 
42 
18 
35 
4 

217 
13 
85 
106 
8 
6 

189 

48 
19 
75 
39 
8 


100.0 
1.2 
4.3 
14.0 
20.1 
25.6 
11.0 
21.3 
2.4 

100.0 

6.0 

39.2 

48.4 

3.7 

2.8 

100.0 
26.4 
10.1 
39.7 
20.6 
4.2 


12,791 


100. 












1 to 5 


67 
377 
1,360 
1,232 
6,542 
3,213 

1,302 


O.S 


6 to 20 


2.9 


21 to 50 


10.6 


51 to 100 


9.6 


101 to 500 


51.1 


Over 600 


25.1 


Petroleum and natural gas 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees 

1 to 5 






166 

107 

1,029 

848 


12.7 


6 to 20 


8.2 


Over 20 


79.0 




100.0 












1 to 5 


204 
381 
263 


24.1 


6 to 20 


44.9 


Over 20 . 


31.0 
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In petroleum and natural gas production, 98 enter- 
prises were operated either without any hired labor at 
all or by contract work or by employees giving but a 
part of their time to the enterprise. In this industry 
only 6 enterprises employed over 20 wage earners. 

Persons employed in mining. — The bituminous coal- 
mining industry, which produced 53.7 per cent of the 
net value of all mining products in 1909, employed 73.5 
per cent of the persons engaged in all industries, while 
the petroleum and natural gas industry, which pro- 
duced 35 per cent of the product, employed less than 
10 per cent of the total persons engaged in mining. 
Of the total of 18,201 persons employed in aU producing 
enterprises December 15, 1909, or the nearest represent- 
ative day, 16,441 were wage earners, 686 were salaried 
employees, and 1,074 were proprietors and firm mem- 
bers, of whom 575 performed manual Is.bor in or about 
the mines. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 the producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
according to the prevaihng hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and 
natural gas wells are not included in this table, because 
the lack of regularity in the number of hours worked 
per day in a large number of enterprises rendered 
such classification impracticable. 



Table 4 


PEODUCING ENTEKPKISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion of en- 




Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


An iTifliistrlPR 


1374 

184 

98 

91 

1 


100.0 
49.2 
26.2 
24.3 
0.3 


100 


8 hours and under 


86 8 


9 hours . 


4 1 






11 hours 


3 








154 

135 
17 
2 

114 

22 
69 
22 

1 


100.0 

87.7 

11.0 

1.3 

100.0 

19.3 
60.5 
19.3 
0.9 


100 


R hnnrs and nnrtfir 


98 1 


9 hours 


1 7 






Lead and zinc 


100 




37.9 

39.0 

18.3 

4.9 


9 hours 




11 hours 





1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas, of 1 bituminous coal mine, and 8 lead 
and zinc mines, for which number of hours was not reported. 

The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
totalnumberof wage earners working the specifiednum- 
ber of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of the 



employees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 

For all industries combined and for bituminous 
coal mines, eight and under was the prevailing num- 
ber of hours worked per day, while in the lead and 
zinc industry 62.2 per cent of the wage earners worked 
nine hours or over per day. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the total 
primary horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 66,943, of which 66,255 horsepower was 
developed by engines and water wheels ov/ned by the 
enterprises using them and 688 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Vable 5 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHAKACTEE OF POWEB. 


Total. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


Petro- 
leum 
and 

natural 
gas. 


Lead 
and 
zinc. 


AU 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


66,943 


19,707 


36,846 


6,251 


4,139 


Owned 


66,255 

662 
34,044 

305 
31,917 

4 
294 

13 

688 


19,664 

330 
19,604 

12 
66 

1 

4 

4 
43 


36,441 

41 
6,344 

264 
30,097 


6,011 

224 
4,716 

17 
1,295 


4,139 
67 


Steam engines- 


Horsepower. . . - 


3,380 
12 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 




469 


Water wheels- 


3 


Horsepower . 






290 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased curren1>- 


7 
405 


2 

240 




Horsepower. . 








Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

Number.. 


48 
1,607 


15 
960 


31 
617 


1 
25 


1 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 

order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; and to add to 1909 
statistics, %ures for the production of Hme, which 
were omitted from the census of mines and quarries 
in 1909. Such items as are comparable for the two 
years are presented in Table 6. The principal increase 
in the value of products occurred in the petroleum 
and natural gas industry. In 1902 products valued 
at $1,116,895 were reported by this industry, while 
in 1909 the oil and gas produced had a value of 
$6,681,780. 



Table 6 


PRODUCmO ENTEEPEISES. 




1909 


1902 ' 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 


Wages and salaries 


$10,351,532 
$1,917,384 
$1,665,839 
'$369,681 

$18,386,812 
67,408 


$5,915,006 

$1,218,192 

$382,181 

$207,708 

$9,526,060 

18,222 


75.0 
57.4 

335.9 
78.0 
93.0 

269.9 


Supplies and materials 


Royalties and rent of mines 


Contract work : . 


Value of products 


Primary horsepower 





' Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product 
and also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas 
industry which are included under "Contract work," In Table 7. 
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Duplication between mannfactnres and mining. — In 
the operation of gypsum mines and limestone quar- 
ries some of the operators subjected the products 
obtained to certain manufacturing processes on the 
premises before marketing. These enterprises have 



been included ia the statistics both for manufactures 
and for mining. As a result of this fact, the com- 
bined value of products for the manufacturing and 
mining industries of Kansas involves a duplication of 

$373,777. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 


Aggregate. 




PRODUCING MINES, 


QUABKmS, AND WELLS. 






Non- 
produc- 




Total. 


Bituminous 
coal. 


Petroleum 

and natural 

gas. 


Lead and 
%inc. 


Limestone. 


Sand- 
stone. 


Gypsum. 


ing 
mines 

and 
guar- 
ries.i 




646 

3,987 

$41,821,529 


643 

3,984 

$41,797,329 


118 

202 

$3,011,387 


217 

3,402 

$37,072,298 


189 

222 

$466,955 


102 

138 

$492,453 


11 

13 

$10,450 


6 

7 

$743,786 


3 


NiTrnhPT" of iniTifis, <inftniftR, Riid w^^lls 


3 


Capital* .'.r '. 


$24,200 




$15,868,219 

$401,336 

$287,646 

$9,650,415 

$1,659,478 

$392,862 
$268,343 
$1,665,839 
$148, 165 
$397,803 
$996,342 

$18,722,634 

18,259 

1,384 

1,075 

576 

87 

222 

378 

16,497 

4,358 

12,139 

16,477 

1,169 

1,044 

125 

11,240 
913 
10,327 
4,068 
2,385 
1,683 
20 

14,510 
14,508 
14,298 
12,886 
12,639 
14, 133 
14,093 
14,115 
14,682 
• 15,322 
15,545 
15,558 

699,249 

79,292 

519,957 

591,366 

72,123 

519,243 

135 

7,748 

67,168 


$15,831,787 

$401,336 

$287,096 

$9,636,350 

$1,645,163 

$392,862 
$267,964 
$1,665,839 
$147,570 
$395,947 
$991, 660 

$18,722,634 

18,201 

1,383 

1,074 

575 

87 

222 

377 

16,441 

4,343 

12,098 

16,421 

1,167 

1,042 

125 

11,221 

913 

10,308 

4,033 

2,372 

1,661 

20 

14,510 
14,508 
14,298 
12,886 
12,639 
14,120 
14,093 
14,100 
14,663 
15,294 
15,506 
15,502 

588, 868 

78,917 

519,951 

690,986 

71,748 

519,237 

135 

7,748 

66,943 


$9,778,297 

$154,291 

$132,232 

$8,106,670 

$508,546 


$4,018,459 

$180,479 
$123,325 
$516,082 

$845,783 

$269,545 
$7,368 
$1,215,270 
$122,230 
$293,060 
$445,317 

$6,681,780 

1,743 

300 
178 
12 
37 
85 
141 

1,302 
1,302 


$1,067,538 

$29,003 

$7,296 

$400,464 

$167,249 

$123,317 
$96,098 

$167,413 
$1, 193 
$43,670 
$31,835 

$1,059,540 

1,385 

620 

484 

350 

6 

30 

17 

848 
427 
421 
847 
168 
168 


$669,267 

$24,355 

$8,900 

$464,932 

$81,131 


$11,027 


$287, 199 

$13,208 

$15,343 

$139,148 

$41,601 


$36,432 


'Services— ' 

Salaried officers of corporatioiis, superintend- 








$650 


W^e earners ". 


$9,054 

$8,'i3 


$14,065 


IGsceilaneous— 

Supplies.. — 


$14,315 


Cost of ore purcbased and natural gas pur- 






$100,975 
$266,545 
$18,394 
$49,793 
$440,851 

$9,835,614 

13,374 
401 
283 
152 
39 
79 
182 

12,791 

1,123 

11,668 

12,786 

512 

387 

125 

9,972 


$23,212 

$16,407 

$2,736 

$8,343 

$39,261 

$807,463 

1,441 

137 
114 
57 
2 
21 
20 

1,284 
1,284 


$118 
$204 
$82 
$406 
$310 

$19,659 

46 

15 
15 
4 


$40,193 


$379 






Taxes 


$2,935 

$675 

$34,096 

$318,678 

212 

10 


$585 


Contract work 


$1,866 


Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 


$4,682 




68 


Proprietors and officiEds . .'. 


1 




1 






1 




3 
7 
17 

185 

176 

9 

185 

2 

2 














1 


Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day... 


31 
31 


56 




15 




41 


Men 16 TBUS of aee and over 


1,302 
397 
397 


1,270 
86 
86 


31 
2 
2 


56 


Engineers, firemen, meclianics, etc 

Above ground 


2 

2 










329 

2 

327 

350 

256 

94 

1 

552 
572 
530 
550 
533 
514 
587 
568 
639 
659 
628 
578 

1,258 

350 
908 
1,247 
340 
907 


877 
877 


25 
25 


18 
9 
9 

165 
165 


19 










9,972 

2,302 

735 

1,567 

a 

12^354 
12,362 
11,971 
10,255 
9,906 
11,032 
10,970 
11, 158 
11,673 
12,078 
12,445 
12,586 

83, 869 

.56,205 
27,664 
80,459 
53,340 
27,119 




19 




905 
905 


307 
307 


4 
4 


35 




13 




22 






14 

504 

559 

746 

912 

1,009 

1,145 

1,138 

1,160 

1,132 

1,184 

1,045 

859 

9,894 

6,481 
3,413 
6,133 
2,813 
3,320 
120 
3,641 

2,676 








Nomber of wage earners employed on the 15th day 
of each month: 


932 

843 

839 

904 

954 

1,159 

1,158 

967 

966 

1,130 

1,162 

1,283 

502,206 

14,365 
487,841 
502,206 

14,365 
487,841 


4 
5 
8 
19 
16 
18 
23 
23 
22 
10 
15 
11 

916 

790 
125 
260 
210 
50 
15 
640 

73 


164 
167 
204 
246 
221 
252 
217 
224 
231 
233 
211 
185 

726 
726 








March 








^^ 






13 


TiiItt 






15 




19 




28 




39 


December 


56 




381 


Owned 


375 




6 


Minpral and oil land 


680 
680 


381 




375 




6 










3,410 
19,707 




11 
6,261 


46 
1,490 






36, 846 


225 







1 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 2; lead and zinc, 1. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported m one lump sum by operators having minin g mvestments in two or more states. 
' In the bituminous coal industry 4 boys were employed below ground. 
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KENTUCKY. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of all 
mines, quarries, and weUs in Kentucky in 1909 
amounted to $12,100,075. The principal industries 
were bituminous coal mining, the production of petro- 
leum and natural gas, and limestone quarrying. The 
combined value of the products of these three indus- 
tries was $11,747,637, or 97.1 per cent of the products 
of aU mines, quarries, and wells. Of the total for the 
three industries, the bituminous Coal mines reported 
products valued at $10,003,481, of which $9,921,441 
represented the value of coal sold as such, $80,633 the 
value of coke made at the mines, and $1,407 the value 
of other products. Petroleum and natural gas wells 
and limestone quarries reported products valued, re- 
spectively, at $892,281 and $851,875. 

In the operation of bituminous coal mines, fluorspar 
mines, and the mines and quarries included in column 
" AU other" of Table 7, the expenses of operation and 
development exceeded the value of the products. 
This was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures 
and in part to expenditures for development work 
which added to the value of the mining property. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises distin- 
guished from those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PKODUCING ENTERPBISES: 1909 


INDUSTEY AND 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBOANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 

operator. 


Opera- 
tors. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUindastiles... 


437 

120 

77 

240 


22,033 

1,465 

1,274 

19,294 


$12,100,075 

662,860 

816,590 

10,620,625 


$27,689 

6,524 
10,605 
44,253 


100.0 

27.5 
17.6 
54.9 


100.0 

6.6 

5.8 

87.6 


100.0 

5.5 

6.7 

87.8 


Firm! 






Bltamlnons coal 
Individual 


240 

69 
22 
159 

85 

8 
37 
40 

83 

47 
14 
22 


19,655 

942 

952 

17,761 

206 

1 

35 
170 

1,646 

474 
229 
943 


10,003,481 

444,090 

546,267 

9,013,124 

892,281 

8,833 
118,221 
765,227 

861,875 

194,640 
131,916 
525,319 


41,681 

7,527 
24,830 
56,686 

10,497 

1,104 
3,195 
19,131 

10,264 

4,141 

9,423 

23,878 


100.0 

24.6 
9.2 
66.3 

100.0 

9.4 
43.5 
47.1 

100.0 

56.6 
16.9 
26.5 


100.0 

4.8 

4.8 

90.4 

100.0 

0.5 

17.0 

82.5 

100.0 
28.8 
13.9 
57.3 


100.0 

4.4 

5.5 

90.1 

100.0 

1.0 

13.2 

85.8 

100.0 
22.8 
15.5 
61.7 






Petroleum and 

natural gas. . . 

Individual 


Finn I 




Limestone 


Firm 


Corporation 



1 Includes 1 quasi cooperative association and 1 estate. 

Out of a total of 437 operators, 240, or 54.9 per cent 
were corporations. These corporations reported 87.8 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
87.6 per cent of all wage earners. As compared with 



bituminous coal mining, petroleum and natural gas 
wells and limestone quarrying report a smaller pro- 
portion of the business under the corporate form of 
organization. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. . 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OiBeers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Office^' of corporations 

Supermteudents and managers 

Clerks and ottier salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



240 
271 
780 



221 
279 
460 

19,294 

$25,117,674 

10,539,710 

300,138 
343,761 
282,816 

7,009,773 

360, 749 

87,923 

2,154,550 

10,620,625 



Unincor- 
porated. 



197 
171 



338 
76 



32 
30 

2,739 

$1,668,966 

1,182,012 



23,840 
14,593 

817,741 
61,830 
8,199 

255,809 

1,479,450 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 
operating unit. 



Table 3 


PBODUCINQ ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EABNEBS PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


AU Industries 


460 

7 
45 
84 
111 
91 
59 
63 


100.0 

1.5 

9.8 

18.3 

ft! 8 
12.8 
13.7 


22,033 


100.0 


No wage earners 


Contract work and part-time employees. . . 






1 to 5 


249 

1,279 

3,134 

4,432 

12,939 


1.1 
5.8 
14.2 
20.1 
58.7 


6to20 


21 to 50 


SltolOO 


Over 100 




Bituminous coal 


263 
2 
27 
59 
60 
54 
61 

86 

4 

42 

29 

7 

3 

83 
1 

23 

36 

17 

6 


100.0 

0.8 
10.3 
22.4 
22.8 
20.5 
23.2 

100.0 

4.7 

49.4 

34.1 

8.2 

3.5 

100.0 

1.2 
27.7 
43.4 
20.5 

7.2 


19,666 


100.0 


Contract work 


lto6 


113 

690 

2,102 

4,068 

12,682 

206 


0.6 
3.5 
10.7 
20.7 
64.5 

100.0 


6to20 


21 to 60 


51 to 100 


Over 100 


Fetioleum and natural gas . . 


No wage earners 


Contract work and part-time employees. . . 








49 
S3 
104 

1,646 


23.8 
26.7 
50.5 

100.0 


6to20 


Over 20 


Limestone 


No wage earners 


6to20 


71 
442 
582 
561 


4.3 


21tofi0 




Over 50 









Only 63 enterprises, 61 of which were engaged in 
the production of bituminous coal, employed more 
than 100 wage earners each. These enterprises, how- 
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ever, employed 58.7 per cent of the wage earners 
employed in aU producing enterprises. In the pe- 
troleum and natural gas industry the average number 
of employees per enterprise was less than 3. Only 3 
of the 85 enterprises in this industry employed over 
20 wage earners, and 46 were operated with no wage 
earners or by contract work or part-time employees. 

Prevailing hoars of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
according to the prevaUiag hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and 
natural gas wells are not included in this table because 
the lack of regularity in the number of hours worked 
per day in a lai^e number of enterprises rendered such 
classification impracticable. The table shows the per- 
centage of the total number of enterprises falling in 
each group, and also a per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of wage 
earners working the specified nimiber of hours per day, 
since, in some cases, a part of the employees worked a 
greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. 

The table shows a considerable difference in the 
number of hours wage earners Were employed in the 
two leading industries. In enterprises weighted ac- 
cording to the number of wage earners in the bitimii- 
nous coal mines 41.8 per cent Were operated on a 
lO-hour-per-day basis and 33.8 per cent on an 8-hour 
basis, while in the limestone quarries 87.2 per cent 
were operated on a 10-hour and none on an 8-hour 
basis, all working 9 hours or over. 



Table 4 



INDUSTET AND HOUBS PEB DAT. 



All Industries. 
8 hours and under. . 
9hours 

10 hours 

11 hours 

12 hours 



Bituminous coal.. 

8 hours and under 

ghours 

10 hours 



Limestone. 

9 hours 

10 hours 

11 hours 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Number. 



1368 

87 

86 

193 

1 

1 



261 



67 
108 



Per cent 

distrlbu- 

tioii. 



100.0 

23.6 

23.4 

52.4 

0.3 

0.3 



100.0 
33.0 
25.7 
41.4 

100.0 

22.2 

76.5 

1.2 



Per cent 
distribution 
of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 



100.0 

30.5 

22.8 

46.4 

0.1 

0.1 



100.0 
33.8 
24.4 
41.8 

100.0 
11.2 

87.2 
1.7 



1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas and 1 limestone enterprise for which 
number of hours was not reported. 



Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 53,203, of which 52,058 horsepower Was 
developed by engines owned by the enterprises Tising 
them and 1,145 by electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current. 



Table 6 


PBODUCmO ENTEEPBISES: 1909 


CHABACTEK OP POWEB. 


Total. 


Bitu- 

minous 

coal. 


Petro- 
leum 
and 

natural 
gas. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 

other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


53,203 


44,311 


4,351 


2,999 


1,539 


OVned 


52,058 

754 
48,651 

174 
3,507 

37 
1,145 


43,279 

563 
43,230 

10 
49 

34 
1,035 


4,351 

59 
1,049 

153 
3,302 


2,889 

84 
2,733 

11 
156 

3 
110 


1,539 

48 


steam engines- 


Horsepower ....... 


1,639 


Gas or gasoline engines- 




Horsepower ... . 




Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 




Horsepower . . 








Electric motors ran by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 


355 
11,756 


354 
11,736 






1 








20 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the manufacture of coke at bituminous 
coal mines; and to add to 1909 statistics, figures for 
the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as 
are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower , 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$8,800,326 

SI, 537, 544 

$422,702 

2 $165, 913 

$12,100,005 

63,480 



1902 



$5,802,221 

$1,110,291 

$156,662 

$219,627 

$8,304,706 

18,682 



Percent 
of in- 

crease.i 



51.7 
38.5 

170.0 

-24.5 

45.7 

186.3 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural 
gas Industry, which are included under " Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the operation of limestone and sandstone quarries and 
bituminous coal mines some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Kentucky involves a dupli- 
cation of $282,069. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells 

Capital" 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried ofScers of corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses. . 

Value of products 

Persons engaged In Industry 

ProOTietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 

tiveday 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

AH other employees. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age* 

ITnmber of wage earners employed on the IStli 
day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



Aggregate. 



441 

1,553 

$27,544,519 



$11,745,588 



$673,869 
$301,159 

$7,834,851 

$1,325,286 
$219,139 
$422,706 
$96,364 
$186,480 
$685,754 

$12, 100, 075 

23,455 

879 
342 
75 
224 
313 
496 

22,080 
5,091 
16,989 
22,004 
1,307 
1,163 
144 

16,229 
1,553 

14,676 
4,468 
2,348 
2,120 
76 



18,021 
17,956 
17,677 
17,093 
16,711 
16,619 
17,351 
17,974 
19,013 
20,147 
20, 573 
20, 756 

711, 803 

295,241 
416,662 
671, 924 
260,492 
411, 432 
19,578 
20,301 

63,243 



PEODTJOraG MINES, QUABEIE3, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



437 

1,551 

$26,786,640 



$11,721,722 



$667, 739 

$297,409 

$7,827,514 

$1,322,406 
$218,489 
$422,579 
$96, 122 
$184,903 
$684,561 

$12,100,075 

23,393 

870 
338 
76 
221 
311 
490 

22,033 

6,044 

16,989 

21,967 

1,296 

1,151 

144 

16,202 
1,626 

14,676 
4,460 
2,340 
2,120 
76 



18,021 
17,954 
17,574 
17,074 
16,694 
16,692 
17,327 
17,963 
18,996 
20, 116 
20, 644 
20,717 

710,636 

294,864 
415,772 
670,807 
260, 165 
410,642 
19,548 
20,281 

53,203 



Bituminous 
coal. 



240 

310 

$19,464,333 



$10,171,949 



$623,880 

$266,042 

$7,153,362 

$1,024,667 

$173,463 

$326,239 

$67,946 

$86, 660 

$550,700 

$10,003,481 

20,632 
637 
118 
39 
173 
246 
440 

19,665 
2,732 
16,923 
19,591 

997 
867 
140 

14,614 



14,614 
3,980 
1,660 
2,120 
64 



16,992 
16,884 
16, 165 
15,189 
14,662 
14,609 
15,191 
15,651 
16,743 
17,874 
18,668 
19, 127 

3S9, 846 

280, 063 
119, 793 
364, 669 
247,006 
117,663 

16, ass 

18,639 
44,314 



Petroleum 
and natural 



85 

1,109 

$6,146,459 



$577,908 



$35,154 

$17,819 

$125,332 


$70,762 

$9,275 

$376,792 


$172,095 
$6,070 
$68,917 
$22,488 
$96,514 
$33,519 


$70,584 
$21,933 
$17,224 
$3,062 
$600 
$68,155 



$892,281 



157 
123 
10 
16 
19 



206 
206 



206 
136 
136 



225 
218 
204 
203 
196 
212 
219 
270 
264 
266 
253 
206 

289, 236 

2,034 
287,202 
289,236 

2,034 
287, 202 



4,351 



Lime- 
stone. 



83 

99 

$769,516 



$638,387 



$851,875 

1,795 
130 
80 
20 
23 
27 
19 

1,646 
1,646 



1,636 
108 
108 



1,209 
1,209 



318 

318 



487 
462 
781 
1,186 
1,344 
1,300 
1,399 
1,472 
1,499 
1,521 
1,292 
1,012 

2,312 
2,058 

264 
1,882 
1,628 

264 
10 

420 

2,999 



Sand- 
stone. 



Clay (sold 
as such). 



7 
$167,062 



$65,514 



$8,360 

$950 

$30,798 

$7,681 

$5,226 

$1, 140 

$667 



$10,803 
$90,834 

117 

11 
2 
2 
4 
5 
2 

104 
104 



103 
16 
16 



67 
80 
96 
108 
109 
110 
109 
112 
113 
113 
101 
96 



709 
161 
781 
630 
151 



79 
587 



10 

10 

$312,817 



$37,171 



$3,360 

$720 

$22,336 

$4,339 
$733 
$250 
$488 
$180 

$4,765 

$46,328 

IDS 
10 
7 
3 



1,635 

1,310 

326 

1,573 

1,248 

325 



Fluor- 
spar. 



6 

6 

$162,646 



$49,915 



$7,440 
$583 

$20,452 

$13,738 
$3,742 
$1,857 
$146 
$949 
$1,008 

$38,695 

86 
9 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 

76 
42 
34 
76 
16 
11 
4 

36 
5 
30 
26 
26 



73 
74 
74 
77 
77 
82 
79 
43 
43 
41 
26 
25 

2,046 

1,876 
170 
965 
795 
170 



1,081 
377 



AU 
otber.i 



10 

$783,808 



$180,878 



$18,783 
$2,020 
$98,442 

$29,402 
$7,333 
$7,952 
$1,336 



$15,611 
$176,581 

271 

16 
4 



4 
8 

4 

251 

244 

7 

251 

19 

19 



180 

173 

7 

52 
62 



107 
176 
ISO 
244 
230 
202 
263 
325 
259 
209 
215 
166 

14,701 
6,824 
7,877 

11,701 
6,824 
4,877 
3,000 



545 



Nonpro- 
ducing 
mines, 

quarries, 

and 

wells.' 



4 
2 

$757,879 



$6,120 
$3,760 
$7,337 

$2,880 

$660 

$127 

$232 

$1,677 

$1,193 



47 

47 



47 
12 
12 



27 
27 



19 
17 
27 
24 
21 
18 
31 
29 



1,167 

377 
790 
1, 117 
327 
790 
30 
20 



40 



1 Includes operators as follows: Asphaltum and bituminous rock, 2; barytes, 2; iron, 2: lead and zinc, 1: marble 1 
»t„„i,„ioo™™*„.„„„,„i,™„. T..' — ■•„ , ,.,.-... w...._. 1; petroleum and natural gas, 2. ' ' 

t was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 
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LOUISIANA. 



Summary. — Of the 33 producing operators in Louisi- 
ana in 1909, 31 were engaged in the production of 
petroleum and natural gas and 1 each in the produc- 
tion of sulphur and limestone. In order to avoid 
publishing data from which could be ascertaiaed the 
operations of an individual enterprise it is necessary 
to confine the statistics to all industries combined. 
For the same reason it is necessary to omit entirely 
the reports from two enterprises engaged in develop- 
ment work only. 

The total gross value of the products of all indus- 
tries in 1909 was $6,547,050. Deductiag from this 
amount, $7,200, the value of the natural gas sold by 



some operators and resold by others, leaves $6,539,850 
as the net value of the products. The total expenses 
of operation and development, exclusive of the cost of 
the natural gas purchased, amounted to $6,634,355, 
which was $94,505 in excess of the value of products. 
This was due to the fact that the value of the product 
of the sulphur industry included only the value of the 
sulphur which was marketed during the year, while the 
expenses given include the cost of mining both that 
which was sold and that which was added to the stock 
on hand. 

Table 1 presents detailed statistics for the three 
industries combined. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 1 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells.. 
Capital" 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies. 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of minest 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Valne of products 



Persons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and othersalaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day ' (all 

above ground) 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Quarrymen 

All other employees ' 



All 

industries.! 



33 

248 

$13,207,232 



$8,641,655 



$148,386 
$178,645 
$872,627 

$859,456 
$7,200 
$726,971 
$496, 198 
$67,501 
$62,440 
$3,222,131 

$6,647,050 

1,163 
131 

72 
1 
26 
33 
79 

953 
494 
71 

388 



ITnmber of wage earners employed on the 16th day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres... 

Ovmed 

Held under lease.. 
Mineral and oil land. . 

Owned 

Held under lease.. 
Other land 



Primary horsepower 

Steam engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 



All 
Industries. 



1,016 
973 
860 
944 
971 
951 
908 
887 
868 
936 
875 
918 

102,251 

23,271 
78,980 
98,169 
19,189 
78,980 
4,082 

8,445 

249 
8,250 

10 
195 



1 Includes operators as follows: Petroleum and natural gas, 31; limestone, 1; sulphur, 1. 

' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 

' Includes 1 boy under 16 years of age. 

Character of organization. — Table 2 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, whUe Table 3 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises dis- 
tinguished from those which are unincorporated. 
Of the 33 operators, 27 were corporations. These 
corporations reported 99.2 per cent of the total value 
of products and employed 99.4 per cent of aU wage 
earners. 



Table 2 


PEODUCDTG ENTEKPEISES: 1909 


INBUSTKY AND 
CHABACTEK Or 


Num- 
ber 
of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 




Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 
ofpro- 
ducts. 


AU Industries.... 
Individual 


33 
3 
3 

27 


953 

6' 

947 


$6,547,060 

24 094 

31,357 

6,491,599 


$198,395 

8,031 

10,452 

240,430 


100.0 

9.1 
9.1 
81.8 


100.0 

"0.6 
99.4 


100.0 
0.4 




0.5 




99.2 
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Table 3 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold. . 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



27 

2 

237 



26 
29 
79 

947 

812,966,249 

6,S20,64g 

65,945 

76,396 

177,925 

868,188 

492,353 

65,782 

4,766,859 

7,200 

6,491,599 



Unincor- 
porated. 



6 

$240,983 

120,907 



6,045 
720 
4,439 
3,845 
1,719 
104, 139 



55,451 



Comparison of mining industries : 1902-1909. — Table 

4 presents for 1909 and 1902 such items as are com- 
parable for the two years. Substantially all the 
increase in mining was due to the development of the 
sulphur deposits. 



Table 4 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEOntJCING ENTERPRISES. 



1900 



$1,199,658 

$1,586,427 

$496, 198 

2 $60,310 

s $6, 639, 850 

8,445 



1902 



$41,977 

$7,354 

$23,207 

$105,858 

$279,327 

4,440 



Per cent of 
increase.! 



2,757.9 
21,472.3 
2,038.1 
-43.0 
2,241.3 
90.2 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of $2,130, the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and 
natural gas industry. 

» Exclusive of $7,200, the value of natural gas sold by some operators and resold 
by others. 
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MAINE. 



Summary. — ^The number of producing mines and 
quarries in Maine in 1909 was 102, of which 89 were 
granite quarries. The total value of the products of 
aU mining enterprises was $2,056,063. Of this amount 
the granite quarries contributed $1,761,801, or 85.7 
per cent, the greater part of the remainder being 
contributed by the slate quarries. Besides giving 
details for all producing enterprises combined. Table 6 
gives similar information with regard to the granite, 
slate, and feldspar quarries separately, but in most 
of the other tables separate statistics are given for 
granite quarries only. 

Character of ownership. — ^As shown in Table 1, out 
of 97 operators of producing mining enterprises in the 
state of Maine, 26 were corporations. These corpora- 
tions, however, reported 69.7 per cent of the total 
value of the products of the state, and employed 70.6 
per cent of all wage earners. 



Table 1 


PKODUCINO ENTERPEISES: 1909 


IKDUSTET AND 
CHARACTEE OF 


Num- 
ber Of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OWNEBSmP. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries . . . 


97 
48 
23 
26 


2,471 
334 
393 

1,744 


$2,056,063 

296,635 

325,517 

1,433,911 


$21,197 
6,180 
14,163 
56,150 


100.0 
49.5 
23.7 
26.8 


100.0 
13.5 
16.9 
70.6 


100.0 
14.4 




16.8 




69.7 






Granite 


85 
43 
23 
19 


2,132 
315 
393 

1,424 


1,761,801 
290,839 
325,517 

1,145,445 


20,727 
6,764 
14,153 
60,287 


100.0 
60.6 
27.1 
22.4 


100.0 
14.8 
18.4 
66.8 


100.0 


Individual 


16. .'5 


Firm 


18.5 


Corporation -■ -. 


66.0 







Size of enterprises. — In Table 2 the mining enter- 
prises of the state are classified according to the num- 
ber of wage earners employed. Of the 97 producing 
enterprises reported in 1909 only 22 employed more 
than 20 wage earners each. These enterprises, how- 
ever, reported 80 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners employed in all producing mining enterprises 
in the state. More than half of this total number of 
wage earners were in the seven enterprises which em- 
ployed from 101 to 500 wage earners each. 



Table Z 



DTOUSTEr AND WAGE EAENEB3 PEE 
ENTEEPEISES. 



All industries 
No wage earners. . 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

Granite 

No wage earners. . 

lto5 

6to20 

21 to 60 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Num- 
ber. 



Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 

2.1 

41.2 

34.0 

10.3 

5.2 

7.2 



100.0 

2.4 
42.4 
36.5 
5.9 
5.9 
7.1 



Wage earners. 



Number. 



2,171 



97 

397 

368 

353 

1,266 



2,132 



377 

183 

353 

1,131 



Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 



3.9 
16.1 
14.9 
14.3 

50.8 



100.0 



4.1 
17.7 

8.6 
16.6 
63.0 



Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 3 all producing 
enterprises, except those which employed no wage 
earners, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise. The table 
shows the percentage of the total number of enter- 
prises falling into each group, and also a per cent dis- 
tribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be distinctly borne in mind 
that this latter distribution does not show the pro- 
portion of the total number of wage earners working 
the specified number of hours per day, since in many 
cases some of the employees work a greater or less 
number of hours than those generally prevailing in the 
enterprise. Enterprises in which the prevailing hours 
were eight and under, constituted 58.9 per cent of all 
enterprises in 1909 and employed 73.8 per cent of the 
wage earners. 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTRY AND HOURS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


AU industries 


95 

66 

26 

12 

1 


100.0 

58.9 

27.4 

12.6 

1.1 


100.0 




73.8 




18.5 




7.3 




0.4 








83 

55 

22 

6 


100.0 

66.3 

26.5 

7.2 


100.0 




85.4 


9 liours 


13.6 




1.1 







Engines and power. — The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown in Table 4, 
was 8,141, of which 7,671 horsepower was developed 
by engines and water wheels owned by the enterprise 
using them, and 470 by electric motors operated by 
purchased current. 



Table 4 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 


1909 


CHAEACTEE OP POWEE. 


All 
indus- 
tries. 


Granite. 


Slate. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 


8,141 


7,158 


743 


240 






Owned 


7,671 

156 
7,441 

13 
130 

2 
100 

8 
470 


7,078 

139 
6,911 

10 
117 

1 

60 

2 

80 


413 

16 
410 

1 
3 

6 
330 


180 


Steam engines: 


2 


Horsepower 


120 


Gas or gasoline engines: 

Number 


2 


Horsepower 


10 


Water wheels: 


1 


Horsepower 


50 


Electric motors operated by purchased 
current: 
Number 


1 


Horsepower 


60 






Electric motors run by current generated 
by enterprise using: 


14 
221 


13 
186 


1 
35 




Horsepower 
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Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make a comparison between the census of 1909 
and the preceding census of mines and quarries, that of 
1902, it is necessary to include for 1909 figures for the 
production of lime, which was included in the report on 
mines and quarries for 1902, but classified as a manufac- 
turing industry in 1909. In any case, only thefewitems 
specified in Table 5 can be compared for the two years. 



Table 5 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value ol products 

Primary horsepower 



PKODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$1,696,617 

$1,032,985 

$22,279 

$14,448 

$3,270,766 

8,346 



1902 



$2,478,603 
$476, 964 
$12, 714 



53,656,134 
6,939 



Percent 
of in- 
crease.' 



-31.5 

116.5 

75.2 



-10.5 
20.3 



A. minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 



Development work. — In addition to the 97 operators 
of producing enterprises in 1909 there were 3 oper- 
ators who reported the expenditure of $13,474 on 
properties which did not reach the productive stage 
during the year. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
a number of industries some of the mining operators 
subjected the mineral product obtained to certain man- 
ufacturing processes on the premises before marketing. 
Such enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining. As a result 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries of Maine involves a duplication 
of $1,787,056. 

Of the amount reported as duplication the greater 
portion represented duphcation in the value of prod- 
ucts of granite quarries, at many of which the stone 
was prepared for final use before marketing. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR PRODUCING MINES AND QUARRIES: 1909. 



Table 6 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries . . . 
Capital 

Expenses of operation and de- 
velopment 

Services; 
Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions, superintendents, and 

managers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent f power , 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of ofRces and other sun- 
dry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged in Industry. . . 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm mem- 
bers 

Number performing man- 
ual labor 

Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions 

Superintendents and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909^ or 
nearest representative 

day 2 

Above ground 

Below ground 



PRODUCING MrSES AND QTJAEP.IES: 1909 



Total. 



$1,876,341 



$87,779 

$31,847| 
$1,332,242 

$219,579 
$84,683 
$16,302 
$16,241 

S6, 728 

$80,940 
$3,096,083 

2,686 

168 



60 
16 
54 
47 

2,471 

2,488 
23 



Granite. 



$1,068,623 



$1,597,683 



$65, 234 

$29,130 
$1, 167, 136 

$181,547 
$60, 133 
$13,202 
$13, 263 
$229 

$67,809 

$1,781,801 

3,319 

148 

93 
67 



2,132 
2,132 



Slate. 



$227,701 



$16,845 

$1,917 
$145, 155 

$26,540 

$19,860 

$3,000 

$2,805 

$1,718 

$9,861 

$223, 803 

29S 

10 



279 

266 

23 



Feld- 
spar. 



3 
3 

$84,631 



All 
other.i 



$47, 330 



$5,700 

$800 
$17, 472 

$10,537 

$4,654 

$100 

$76 

$4, 781 

$3,210 

$65,197 

91 

6 

1 

1 



$3, 627 



$2, 479 



$955 
$36 



S97 



$60 
$9,256 

21 

4 

4 
2 



Persons engaged in industry — 
Continued. 
Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909— 
Continued. 
Engineers, firemen, mechan- 
ics, etc. (above ground) 

Miners and miners' helpers, 
quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below groxmd 

All other wage earners (above 
ground) 



Number of wage earners em- 
ployed on the 15th day of 
each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July .- 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres . 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

other land 



Primary horsepower. 



PKODUCING MINES AND QUARRIES: 1909 



Total. 



1,755 

1,732 

23 

348 



1,327 
1,163 
1,499 
1,883 
2,314 
2,549 

2,r-- 

2,600 
2,725 
2,526 
2,427 
2,053 

11,695 

9,934 
1,721 
5,347 
3,899 
1,448 
5,695 
613 



8,U1 



(Jranite. 



243 



1,556 
1,566 



333 



838 

1,562 
1,954 
2,203 
2,304 
2,239 
2,362 
2,166 
2,106 
1,713 

3,811 

2,796 

1,015 

2,927 

2,185 

742 

675 

209 



7,158 



Slate. 



121 



150 
127 



285 
278 
281 
263 
294 
290 
305 
306 
309 
301 
279 



7,550 
6,950 

600 
2,175 
1,575 

600 
5,000 

375 



743 



Feld- 
spar. 



38 
36 
38 

47 
55 
49 
47 
48 
50 
53 
41 
41 

240 
140 
100 
200 
100 
100 
20 
20 



210 



All 
other.' 



8 

11 

11 

11 

11 

7 

4 

7 

4 

6 

1 

10 

54 

48 



30 



1 Includes operators as foilowj: Blueitone, 2; psai , 1 ; and mica, 1. 



' All employees are men 16 years of age and over. 
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MARYLAND. 



Summary. — The value of the products of all mines 
and quarries in Maryland, in 1909, was $5,782,045. 
Of this amount $4,483,137, or 77.5 per cent, repre- 
sented the value of the products of bituminous coal 
mines, and $1,075,726, or 18.6 per cent, represented 
the value of the products of all stone quarries. 

For the five enterprises shown in column "All other" 
of Table 7 the expenses of operation and development 
exceeded the value of the products. This was due in 
part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part to 
expenditures for development work resulting in per- 
manent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of orgaaization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PKODUCING ENTEKPEISES: 1909 


njDtrSTEY Airo CHAB- 
ACTEB OF OBGANl- 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


ZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries.... 
Individual 


126 
42 
24 
60 


7,745 
523 
320 

6,902 


$5,782,045 

319,586 

265,406 

5,197,053 


$45,889 
7,C09 
11,059 
86,618 


100.0 

33.3 
19.0 
47.6 


100.0 

6.8 
4.1 
89.1 


100.0 

5 5 


Firmi 


4.6 


Gorporatiou . . . 


89 9 






Bituminous coal. 


40 

10 

6 

24 


5,798 

147 

59 

5,592 


4,483,137 

78,390 

35,028 

4,369,719 


112,078 

7,839 

5,838 

182,072 


100.0 

25.0 
15.0 
60.0 


100.0 

2.5 

1.0 

96.4 


100.0 
1.7 


Firm 


0.8 




97.6 







I Includes 1 enterprise operated by an administrator. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number peifonning manual labor . . 
Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 
Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Cleriis and otlier salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



52 
112 
164 

6,902 

$24,731,549 

4,615,773 

64,580 
114,482 
124,648 
3,085,072 
111,132 
86,497 
1,029,362 

5,197,053 



Unincor- 
porated. 



78 



101 
48 



$438,129 
390,384 



17,547 

7,190 

254,610 

22, 664 
2,062 

86,321 

584,992 



Out of a total of 126 operators, 60, or 47.6 per cent, 
were corporations. These corporations reported 89.9 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
89.1 per cent of all wage earners. 



Size of enterprises. — Table 3 classifies the producing 
mining enterprises of the state according to the num- 
ber of wage earners employed per enterprise or oper- 
ating unit. Of the 7,745 wage earners employed in all 
enterprises, 5,358, or 69.2 per cent, weie employed in the 
15 enterprises employing over 100 wage earners each. 



Table 3 


PKODUCING ENTEBPEISES 


1909 


INDUSTKY AND WAGE EABNEKS PEP. 
ENTEEPBISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


129 

6 
3 
30 
38 
24 
14 
15 


100.0 
3.9 
2.3 
23.3 

29.5 
18.6 
10.9 
11.6 


7,745 


100.0 












1 to 5 


101 

442 

842 

1,002 

5,358 


1.3 


6 to 20 


5.7 


21 to 50 


10.9 


51 to 100 


12.9 




69.2 








43 

12 
3 
9 
7 

12 


100.0 
27.9 
7.0 
20.9 
16.3 
27.9 


5,798 

39 

23 

336 

501 

4,899 


100.0 


1 to 5 . 


0.7 


6 to 20 


0.4 


21 to 50 


5.8 


51 to 100 


8.6 


Over 100 


84.5 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per 
cent distribution in which each enterprise has been 
given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, in 
some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevaihng 
in the enterprise. For all industries combined, and 
for enterprises engaged in the production of bitumi- 
nous coal, the most important industry, a day of 10 
hours prevailed. 



Table 4 


PBODUCING ENTEEPBISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTET AND HOT7R3 PEK DAY, 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All indtistries 


121 

12 
22 
87 


100.0 

9.9 
18.2 
71.9 


100.0 




1.8 


9 hours 


13.9 




84.3 






Bitumlztoiis coal 


13 
6 

6 
31 


100.0 

14.0 
U.D 
72.1 


100.0 




0.4 




12.7 




86.9 
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Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in the producing 
mining enterprises of the state was 18,118, of which 
17,615 was developed by engines and water wheels 
owned by the enterprises using them, and 503 horse- 
power by electric motors operated by purchased cur- 
rent. 



Table 5 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHABACTEE OP PO'WEB. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Granite. 


Trap- 
rock. 


All 
other. 


Fiimaiy power: 

Aggregate hoisepower.. 


18,118 


9,845 


3,233 


1,442 


3,698 


Owned 


17,615 

352 
17,262 

3 
43 

5 
310 

27 
503 


9,830 

194 
9,795 

2 
35 


3,233 

75 
3,225 

1 
8 


1,367 

23 
1,367 


3,185 


Steam engines- 
Number 


60 


Horsepower 


2,875 


Gas or gasoline engines- 










Water wheels- 
Number 




5 










310 


Electric motors operated by 
purchased current- 
Number 


3 
15 




3 

75 


21 






413 








Electric motors nm by current 
generated by enterprise using : 


40 
1,273 


40 
1,273 








Horsepower 

















Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 



for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
the value of the by-products of bituminous coal 
mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for 
the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items 
as are comparable for the two years are presented 
in Table 6 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



S3, 816, 561 

1714,571 

1136, 772 

$11,148 

$6,164,122 

19,060 



1902 



$4,696,260 

$807,796 

$141,570 

$8,499 

$7,162,113 

12,400 



Per cent 
of in- 



-18.7 
-11.5 
-3.4 
31.2 
-13.9 
53.7 



' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the production of granite, quartz, slate, and talc and 
soapstone some of the operators subjected the prod- 
ucts obtained to certain manufacturing processes on 
the premises before marketing. These enterprises 
have been included in the statistics both for manu- 
factures and for mining. As a result of this fact, the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Maryland involves a dupUca- 
tion of $495,069. 
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Table 7 



Number of oiierators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Capital*. 



Expenses of operation and development... 
Services: 

Salaried officers of corporations, 

superintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . 



Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry 



Value of products 

Peisons engaeed In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor. 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or nearest 

representative day. 

Above ground 

Below ground , 

Hen 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground , 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age' 



ITnmbeT of wage earners employed on the 
Uth of each month: 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Laud controlled, iteres.. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



PKODUCING MITTES AND QUAKBIES. 



Total. 



«6, 006, 167 



1196,609 

S131,838 

13,339,682 

$478,555 

$104,156 

$133,786 

$88,550 

$8,303 

$524,669 

$5, 782, 045 

8,201 

279 
101 
48 
62 
126 
177 

7,745 

2,841 

4,904 

7,556 

407 

365 

42 

5,242 
1,338 
3,904 
1,907 
1,092 
81S 



7,003 
6,981 
7,020 
7,040 
7,061 
7,184 
7,212 
7,127 
7,362 
7,421 
7,434 
7,432 

109,419 

102,189 
7,230 
73,564 
66,595 
6,%9 
18,519 
17,336 

18,118 



Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 



$3,941,369 



$111,261 

$110,855 

$2,713,294 

$372,508 

$35,719 

$95,757 

$79,726 

$1,653 

$420,586 

$4,483,137 

6,069 
130 
28 
13 
20 
82 
141 

5,798 
972 
4,826 
5,634 
252 
212 
40 

3,833 



3,833 

1,549 

739 

810 

164 



5,825 
5,753 
5,716 
6,570 
6,528 
6,533 
5,383 
5,267 
5,409 
6,445 
5,605 
6,772 

92,814 

88,129 

4,685 

68,220 

63,596 

4,624 

8,346 

16,249 

9,845 



Iron. 



$41,108 



$2,520 

$810 

$24,989 

$3,893 

$4,610 

$1,343 

$582 

$395 

$1,964 

$44,341 

146 

20 
18 
13 



125 
125 



114 
6 
6 



110 
106 
111 
110 
117 
119 
114 
120 
121 
125 
125 
128 

10,680 

10,490 

90 

180 

90 

90 

10,000 

400 

391 



Granite. 



$483,124 



$38,640 
$12,209 
$292,120 

$33,363 

$23,671 

$16,609 

$2,619 



$65,003 

$556,476 

781 
41 
16 
4 
12 
14 
20 

720 
720 



712 

66 
66 



653 
653 
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549 
579 
546 
606 
631 
733 
765 
791 
777 
783 
741 
707 

885 

626 
259 
476 
357 
119 
40 
369 

3,233 



Traprock. 



$214,380 



$13,196 

$2,426 

$114,632 

$43,886 

$12,479 

$7,269 

$955 



$19,637 

$230,334 

631 

27 

11 

6 

5 

11 



498 
498 



497 
28 
28 



464 
454 



91 
106 
164 
240 
276 
284 
412 
423 
502 
513 
490 
293 

1,169 
296 
863 

1,126 
282 
843 



34 
1,442 



Lime- 
Stone. 



$50,109 



$2,421 



$37,472 

$5,099 

$2,654 

$1,035 

$374 



$1,054 
$143,268 

159 

14 
12 
4 



146 
145 



144 
4 
4 



62 
50 
68 
75 
93 
93 
107 
122 
123 
127 
161 
132 

884 
871 

13 
884 
871 

13 



Slate. 



$638,600 



$110,636 



$10,340 

$780 

$78,545 

$5,703 
$11,343 
$1,796 
$1,343 



$129,638 



236 
13 



7 
6 
1 

222 
161 
61 
220 
29 
27 
2 

151 
97 
64 
40 
35 
5 
2 



216 
217 
219 
223 
227 
224 
224 
223 
220 
223 
195 
195 

378 
364 

14 
378 
364 

14 



942 



Sand- 
stone. 



$16,066 



$1,026 

$1,010 

$11,909 

$1,360 
$323 

$287 
$43 



$108 
$16, 070 

44 

4 
2 



26 



26 
18 
22 
17 
17 
27 
37 
30 
36 
32 
45 
36 

343 
124 
219 
343 
124 
219 



176 



Quartz. 



$29,042 

$4,526 

$1,000 

$12,178 

$737 

$5,680 

$600 

$497 

$2,355 

$1,469 

$61,078 

46 
8 
3 



28 
36 
35 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
35 
35 

656 
530 

25 
236 
210 

25 
120 
200 

546 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



$23,971 

$2,620 

$i2,'478' 

$4,937 
$397 
$536 

$496 



$2,608 

$31,664 

78 
13 
10 
6 
1 
2 



24 
61 
61 
71 
63 
51 
47 
38 
61 
63 
54 
52 

456 

447 

9 

456 

447 

9 



203 



Feld- 
spar. 



$13,217 



$6,810 

$271 

$140 

$2,291 



$3,900 

$806 

$27,161 

24 
1 
1 
1 



18 
18 
23 
23 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
23 
23 
23 

637 



637 
637 



10 



All 

other.' 



$83,248 



$10,160 

$2,748 
$36,355 

$6,808 
$7,140 
$7,364 
$1,924 



$10,749 

$68,938 

88 
8 
1 
1 
6 
2 
4 

76 
67 
9 
76 
10 
10 



66 
47 
9 
10 
10 



55 
56 
65 
70 
70 
70 
73 
73 
73 
65 
60 
60 

728 
312 
416 
630 
254 
376 
14 
84 

1,045 



> Includes operators distributed as follows: Copper, 1; marble, 2; mineral pigments, 1; talo and soapstone, 1. 

* Exclusive of capital which could not be distnbuted by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 

' In the bituminous coal Industry 143 boys were employed below ground. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



Summary, — ^The production of granite was the lead- 
ing industry in Massachusetts in 1909. The value of 
the output of these quarries was $2,185,986, whichrep- 
resented 63 per cent of the total value of the products 
of all naines and quarries. Traprock, sandstone, and 
marble quarries reported products with a combined 
value of $1,113,472, which, added to the value of the 
granite, give an aggregate value of $3,299,458 for the 
products of the stone quarries in the state in 1909. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishiag corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, whUe Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 



INDUSTRY AND 
(JHARACTEE-OF 
OBOANIZATION. 



All industries. 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation , 

Granite 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Traprock 

Individual! 

Corporation 



PSODUCINO ENTEEPBI3ES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



139 

69 
22 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 



3,508 
869 
318 

2,321 



2,278 

598 

229 

1,461 

681 
133 
448 



Value of products. 



Total. 



$3,467,888 

778,595 

369,038 

2,320,265 



2,185,986 

546,635 

264,-251 

1,386,100 

690,913 
115,843 
475,070 



Per 

operator. 



$24,949 
11,284 
16,774 
48,339 



26,658 
11,609 
16,950 
69,305 

25,692 
10,531 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



lOD.O 
49.6 
15.8 
34.5 



100.0 
67.3 
18.3 
24.4 

100.0 
47.8 
62.2 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



100.0 

24.8 

9.1 

66.2 



100.0 
26.3 
10.1 
63.7 

lOOiO 
22.9 
77.1 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 

22.6 
10.6 
66.9 



100.0 

25.0 
11.6 
63.4 

100.0 

19.6 
80.4 



' Includes 1 firm. 



Table 3 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers , 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day . 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salari&s — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Value of products 



Incorporated 



28 

48 

64 

2,321 

J3, 953, 557 

2,075,902 

70,670 
61,791 
45, 266 
1,365,018 
38, 107 
29, 722 
466,338 

2,320,255 



Unincor- 
porated. 



91 
94 



121 
43 



25 

1,187 

81,100,636 

Oil, 273 



21, 222 
14, 419 

601, 979 
17,302 
10, 465 

245, 880 

1,147,633 



Out of a total of 139 operators, 48 were corporations. 
These corporations reported 66.9 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 66.2 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
mining enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed per enter- 
prise or operating unit. In the granite quarries 32.1 
per cent of all wage earners were employed in three 
enterprises employing over 100 wage earners each. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 


INDDSIET AND WAGE EABNEKS PEK 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


139 

1 
1 
33 
68 
26 
16 
4 


100.0 
0.7 
0.7 
23.7 
41.7 
18.7 
11.5 
2.9 


3,508 


100 


No wage earners 










lto6 


110 
688 
766 
1,061 
883 


3 1 


6 to 20 


19.6 


21 to 50 


21 8 


61 to 100 




Over 100 


25 2 






Grranite 


82 
1 
19 
36 
14 
9 
3 

23 

1 
13 
6. 
3 


100.0 
1.2 
23.2 
43.9 
17.1 
11.0 
3.7 

100.0 

4.3 
66.5 
26.1 
13.0 


2,278 


100 


No wage earners 




lto5 


63 
419 
421 
643 
732 

681 




6 to 20 


18 4 


21 to 50 




61 to 100 . 


28 2 








100 






Ito20 


148 
167 
266 




21 to 50 


23 7 


Over 50 


45.8 





Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except one employing no wage 
earners and one operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 



Table 4 



mDUSTHY AND HOURS PER DAY. 



All industries 
8hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 

12 hours 

Granite 

Shours 

9hours 

10 hours 

Traprock 

8hours 

9hours 

10 hours 



PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Number. 



139 
53 
63 
22 

1 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 



Per cent 
distribution 
of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 



100.0 
38.1 
45.3 
16.8 
0.7 



100.0 

69.3 

39.5 

1.2 

100.0 

4.5 
54.5 
40.9 



100.0 

46.4 

34.1 

18.5 

1.0 



100.0 
70.1 
29.6 
0.3 

100.0 

2.8 

31.3 

65.9 



The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
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tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in many cases, some of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 

In 46.4 per cent of the enterprises, weighted accord- 
ing to the number of wage earners, a day of 8 hours 
prevailed. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in all producing enter- 
prises was 15,031, of which 14,578 was developed by 
engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 453 by electric motors operated by 
purchased current. 



Table 5 


FBODUCING ENTEBFRISEE 


: 1909 




CHAEACTEE OF POWER. 


Total. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Trap- 
rock. 


Sand- 
stone. 


Mar- 
ble. 


AH 
other. 


Filmair powsr: 

.Aieiegate horsepower. 


15,031 


9,172 


2,296 


962 


1,339 


1,262 


Owned 


14,578 

315 
13,310 

14 
700 

6 
568 

13 
453 


9,067 

223 

8,887 

7 
180 


2,033 

26 
2,033 




877 

26 

829 

1 
20 

1 
28 

2 

85 


1,339 

25 
916 

1 
198 

3 
225 


1,262 


Steam engines- 


15 


Horsepower 


645 


Gas or gasoline engines- 


6 


Horsepower. . ....... 


302 


Water wheels — 


2 


Horsepower 

Bleoliio motors operated by- 
purchased current— 






315 


5 
105 


6 
263 




Horsepower 






Electric motors run by cnrrent 
generated hy enterprise 

Number 


28 
676 


15 
425 


2 
6 




7 
197 


4 




48 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for enterprises operated by governmental institutions 
and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the pro- 
duction of lime, which were omitted from the census of 
mines and quarries in 1909. Such items as are com- 
parable for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PKODUCING ENTEBPEISES. 




1909 


1902 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease.' 


Wa^es and salazlBs 


$2,516,534 

$854,090 

$58,689 

$18,637 

$4,332,218 

15,620 


$2,739,230 

$727,665 

$44,325 

$1,853 

$4,499,401 

11,170 


-8.1 




17.4 




32.2 




905.8 


Value of Droducts 


-3.7 




39.8 







1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

Dnplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manuf actm-mg 
and mining industries in Massachusetts involves a du- 
plication of $2,151,708. Of this amount $1,743,400 
represents the value of granite duplicated, $252,557 
the value of marble, and $106,831 and $48,920, respec- 
tively, the value of sandstone and talc and soapstone. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



PEODUCING MINES AND QUABEIES. 



Total. 



Granite. 



Traprook. 



Sandstone. 



Marble. 



Talc and 
soapstone. 



Clay, 
(sold as 
such). 



All other.i 



Numl)er of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and 
managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscell£ieous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Kent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Valne of products 

Feisons engaeed In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or nearest representative day. . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over. 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees (all above grotmd) 

Boys tmder 16 years of age (all above ground) 

Xhunber of wage earners employed on the 15th day of each 
month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



139 

147 

2 S5, 054, 093 



|2, 987, 175 



« $153, 683 

«S59,675 

$1,966,997 

$363, 698 
$1S3, 258 

$55,409 
8 $40, 187 

$16,272 
» $177,996 

$3,467,888 

<3,805 

<222 

121 

43 

<28 

73 

<75 

3,508 

3,428 

80 

3,493 

461 

459 

2 

2,285 
2,207 

7^7 
15 



2,297 
2,323 
2,670 
3,282 
3,657 
3,583 
3,799 
3,793 
3,850 
3,741 
3,430 
3,066 

8,077 
7,205 

872 
5,716 
4,879 

837 
1,017 
1,344 

15,031 



$3,149,136 



$1,973,630 



$81,888 

$38,521 

$1,402,344 

$197,136 
$86,770 
$17,652 
$29,920 
$3,704 

$116,796 

$2,185,986 

2,456 
135 
83 
37 
13 
39 
43 
2,278 
2,278 



2,267 
314 
314 



1,460 
1,460 



503 
11 



1,684 
1,752 
2,087 
2,342 
2,550 
2,333 
2,489 
2,496 
2,569 
2,468 
2,233 
1,986 

3,879 

3,514 

365 

2,914 

2,649 

365 

536 

429 

9,172 



23 
24 

$286, 780 



13 

15 

$341,209 



8 

8 

$499,635 



$466,390 



$21,165 

$7,604 

$246,131 

$48,969 
$31,779 
$31,126 
$3,698 
$10, 068 
$66,070 

$590,913 

634 
36 
12 

1 
7 

17 

17 

681 

681 



677 



465 
465 



159 
112 
117 
381 
538 
618 
664 
695 
660 
662 
591 
634 

479 
328 
161 
478 
327 
151 



2,296 



$207,924 



$6,860 

$2,418 

$130,946 

$40,424 
$10, 853 
$4, 040 
$2, 563 



$10, 820 

$270, 002 

247 

16 

11 

1 



6 

3 

228 

228 



228 
21 
21 



171 
171 



36 



117 
124 
148 
197 
204 
216 
233 
203 
249 
244 
230 
147 

600 
679 

21 
600 
679 

21 



$222, 816 



$8,660 

$3,123 

$119,147 

$59,287 
$14,499 
$2,691 
$1, 984 



$13,435 
$252,567 

287 

16 



1 

6 

4 

267 

267 



267 
42 
42 



103 
103 



122 



176 
169 
172 
208 
212 
236 
241 
241 
260 
260 
249 
268 

677 
582 

96 
212 
162 

60 
300 
165 

1,339 



3 

4 
$182,388 



3 

3 

$6,160 



$29,736 



$5,065 

$669 

$9,996 

$4,085 
$3,342 



$1,063 



$1,080 
$2, 600 
$3,009 

$48,920 

42 

4 



30 
28 
30 
29 
31 
32 
31 
32 
28 
29 
28 
31 

774 
634 
240 
396 
166 
240 
86 
294 

630 



$546 



$200 
$26 



$89 

$203 

$1,708 

11 
3 
3 
1 



16 



7 

7 

$419,498 



$86,618 



$3,365 

$1,960 

$57,887 

$13,608 
$5,990 



$709 

"$2,"i67 

$117,802 

lU 
6 
3 
3 



110 
60 
60 

110 



86 
26 
60 
17 



131 
138 
116 
125 
122 
147 
140 
119 
97 



109 

1,651 
1,651 



1,100 
1,100 



466 
617 



1 Includes operators as follows: Bluestone, 1; corundum and emery, 1; feldspar, 1; fuller's earth, 1; iron 1- nvrite 1- ouartz 1 
a Includes $169,297 which could not be distributed among the several Industries. • • , • yyii>«, i, quarii, i. 

t™fL?offlS* "S t^^oPffi® operator conducted two or more enterprises producing different kinds of products, all enterprises being managed through one central adminis- 
trative office. The total office eXnenSeS were acnnrriinp-lvnTinnrHnTlpH amnnciho aairar<>1 in^-,-,^tT-iat, i« ^««„_+i™ *„*%.„ ifl.i *j^6 x^iai^e^vx ».UAULlSllUJ10^»llMWaUII^lUa- 



. ™. , ,,- , ' ,- * - -T ' -ri~T_ ,-p---' r"''-.'.""'. " — V""' """""^'d employees, $5,500: and taxes, $244. 

Au^e^VTZ^^aXZ''o^o^?^X^a^l^ ^d^S salS empfo^esl T"^'"'"' '" '""'""'''* ""''" *^^ ^"'^^ ^^^^^ " *^« *°*^^^ '" "^^ ^"*«^"^^= 
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mCHIGAIf. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of the 
mining enterprises in 1909 amounted to $67,714,479, 
which gives Michigan a rank of fourth among the states 
in the value of products reported. The principal indus- 
tries were the mining of iron ore, copper ore, bitumi- 
nous coal, and gypsum, and the quarrying of limestone. 
The value of the products of these five industries was 
$67,524,285, or 99.7 per cent of the total for all prod- 
ucts. Of the total for the five industries, the iron 
ore mines contributed $32,168,133; the copper ore 
mines, $30,165,443; the coal mines, $3,175,102; gyp- 
sum mines, $1,220,321; and the limestone quarries, 
$795,286. Of the minor industries the production of 
grindstones was the most important. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the pro- 
ducing mining operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 83 
operators, 68 were corporations. These corporations 
reported 99.7 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 99.3 per cent of all wage earners. In 
the copper industry aU enterprises were conducted by 
corporations. 



Table 1 


PBODUCma ENTEBPKISEa: 1909 


IKDUSTBT AKD 
CHABACTEB OP 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBGAinZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries.. 
Individual 


83 

11 
4 

68 


40,397 
151 
113 

40,133 


$67,714,479 

127,218 

69,013 

67,518,248 


$815,837 

11,565 

17,253 

992,915 


100.0 

13.3 

4.8 

81.9 


lOO.O 
0.4 
0.3 
99.3 


100.0 

0.2 




0.1 


CorDoration . . - 


99.7 






Bltnxninonscoal 


15 

4 
11 


3,672 

105 

3,467 


3,175,102 

71,391 
3,103,711 


211,673 

17,848 
282,156 


100.0 

26.7 
73.3 


100.0 

2.9 
97.1 


100.0 

2.2 


CorDoration 


97.8 







1 Includes 1 firm and 1 cooperative association. 

Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 



or operating unit. Of the total number of wage earners 
reported, 51 per cent were employed in the 10 enter- 
prises employing over 1,000 wage earners each. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1009, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Boyaltles and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



68 
154 
21 



1, 

40, 

$119,161, 

iil,660, 

481, 

766, 

912, 

27,550, 

4,046, 

1,947, 

15,944, 



67,518,248 



Unincor- 
porated. 



15 
19 



118 
75 



12 

264 

$170,374 

169,663 



7,442 
6,311 
110,880 
1,966 
773 
43,291 

196,231 



Table 3 


PEODUONG ENIEBPRISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EABNEE3 PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


All industries 


124 

1 
2 
3 
17 
17 
20 
45 
9 
10 


100.0 

0.8 
1.6 
2.4 
13.7 
13.7 
16.1 
36.3 
7.3 
8.1 


40,397 


100.0 












1 to S 


ii 

178 
608 
1,456 
10,615 
6,929 
20,600 


(0 


6 to 20 


0.4 


21 to 50 


1.5 


51 to 100 


3.6 


101 to 500 


26.3 


501 to 1,000 


17.2 


Over 1,000 


51.0 








44 

5 

7 

25 

7 

26 

5 
11 
3 

7 

17 
3 

7 
7 


100.0 

31.4 
15.9 
56.8 
15.9 

100.0 

19.2 
42.3 
11.5 
26.9 

100.0 

17.6 
41.2 
41.2 


16,125 

150 

526 

6,081 

9,368 

19,022 

329 
2,693 
2,094 
14,006 

3,572 

25 

371 

3,176 


100.0 


6 to 50. . 


0.9 


51 to 100 


3.3 


101 to 500 . . ... 


37.7 


Over500 


58.1 


Copper 


100.0 


21 to 100 


1.7 


101 to 500. 


13.6 


501 to 1,000 


11.0 


Over 1,000 


73.6 


BttiiTnlnoiis conl 


100.0 


6 to 20. 


0.7 


21 to 100 


10.4 


Over 100 


88.9 







i than one-tentb of 1 per cent. 



100 
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Persons employed in mining. — While iron ore miaing 
was the leading industry in 1909, when measured by 
the value of products, copper ore mining ranks first 
when the number of persons employed is considered. 
Out of a total of 42,133 persons employed in the pro- 
ducing enterprises, 19,575, or 46.5 per cent, were 
employed in the copper industry, and 16,908 in the 
iron industry. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise or operating 
■unit . Petroleum and natural gas wells are not included 
in this table, because the lack of regularity in the 
number of hours worked per day in a large number of 
enterprises rendered such classification impracticable. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be borne in mind that this 
latter distribution does not show the exact proportion 
of the total number of wage earners working the speci- 
fied number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a 
part of the employees worked a greater or less number 
of hours than those prevailing in the enterprise. 

The table shows a marked difference iu the number 
of hours persons are employed in the three leading 
industries. In the iron ore mines, in 96.6 per cent of 
the enterprises weighted according to the nmnber of 
wage earners, 10 hours were the prevailing hours of 
labor, while in copper miaing 59.4 per cent and iu 
bituminous coal mining 98.7 per cent of the enter- 
prises were run on an 8-hour basis. 



Table 4 


PKODUcraa enterprises: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribution 


INDUSTRT AND HOUES PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per oenf 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All industries 


1121 

31 

11 

78 

1 


100.0 

25.6 
9.1 

64.5 
0.8 


100.0 




38.0 




14.0 




47.9 




0.1 








46 

3 

43 

25 

12 
8 
6 

17 

16 

1 


100.0 

6.6 
93.5 

100.0 

48.0 
32.0 
20.0 

100.0 

94.1 
5.9 


100.0 




3.4 




96.6 




100.0 




69.4 




29.3 




11.3 




100.0 


8 hours and under 


98.7 


9 hours 


1.3 







Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the ag- 
gregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 273,861, of which 271,644 was developed 
by engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them, and 2,217 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


CHAKACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Iron. 


Copper. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


273,861 


108,427 


149,749 


7,912 


7,77S 




271,644 

1,632 
255,146 

12 

178 

126 
16,320 

69 
2,217 


108,262 

1,205 
96,017 

4 
35 

24 
12,210 

13 
165 


148,565 

261 
144,615 

1 
50 

U 
4,000 

30 
1,184 


7,912 

94 
7,900 

2 
12 


6,905 


Steam engines- 
Number 


72 
6,714 


Gas or gasoline engines— 


5 


Horsepower 


81 


Water wheels— 

Number . . . '. 


1 




110 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 


26 


Horsepower 


868 


Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 


281 
16,780 


149 
7,341 


72 
6,908 


47 
2,162 


13 




369 







1 Includes 1 water motor of 4,000 horsepower. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — ^In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit froni the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the operation of copper smelters; and to 
add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the production 
of Ume, which were omitted from the census of mines 
and quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable 
for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of min( 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



pRODuciNa enterprises. 



1909 



$29,344,947 

Jll,898,749 

$4,048,981 

$472,605 

$64,956,299 

271,891 



1902 



$21,277,047 

$8,637,172 

$2,311,479 

$77,047 

$48,022,962 

184,278 



Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 



37.9 
37.8 
75.2 
513.4 
35.3 
47.5 



1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas, and of 1 copper mine for which 
number of hours was not reported. 



Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 

a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact the combined value of products for the manufac- 
turing and mining industries in Michigan involves a 
dupHcation of $23,400,628, of winch $22,045,406 rep- 
resents the value of copper dupUcated. 
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Table 7 



Nmnter of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development. 



Salaried officers of corporations, super- 
intendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . . 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Koyalties and rent of mines 

TasBS , . 

Contract work 

Kent of offices and other sundry ex- 



Value of products 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor. 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

ete 

Above ground 

Below ground.. 1 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

AU other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age ' 



PEODUOING MINES, QUAHEIES, AND WELLS. 



Kninber of wage earners employed on the 
15th day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land. . 

owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$52,776,492 



< $1,314,421 

< $953, 599 

$28,147,326 

$9,972,231 

$4,271,108 

$4,050,106 

< $2, 000, 314 

$511,673 

1 $1,554,714 

$67,714,479 

6 42,970 

6 719 

118 

75 

5 167 

434 

6 1,113 

41,138 
14,427 
26,711 
41,060 

5,080 

4,865 

215 

21,338 

853 

20,485 

14,642 

8,644 

5,998 

78 



39,006 
38,995 
39,487 
38,980 
39,395 
39,571 
40,185 
40,415 
40,664 
40,935 
40,384 
40,626 

469,907 

413,528 
56,379 

137,716 
93,393 
44,323 

216,520 

115,671 

278, 684 



Total. 



$61,819,838 



« $1,255,569 

4 $917,963 

$27,660,908 

$9,800,415 

$4,193,347 

$4,048,606 

« $1,948,756 

$470,206 

< SI, 524, 079 

$67,714,479 

6 42,133 

6 680 

118 

76 

6 144 

418 
6 1,056 

40,397 
14,063 
26,334 
40,319 

4,918 

4,703 

215 

21,121 

863 

20,268 

14,280 

8,442 

5,838 

78 



38,419 
38,409 
38,870 
38,352 
38,721 
38,778 
39,422 
39,617 
39,886 
40,165 
39,606 
39,791 

462, 602 

396,323 

56,279 

122,468 

78,245 

44,223 

215,349 

114,785 

273,861 



Iron. 



$22,469,011 



$612,929 

$441,910 

$10,668,069 

$3,462,519 

$1,467,460 

$3,827,852 

$949,945 

$436,148 

$612,179 

$32,168,133 

16,908 

308 



30 
278 
475 

16,125 
4,665 
11,460 
16,104 

1,705 

1,544 

161 

7,863 
87 
7,766 
6,546 
3,026 
3,620 
21 



14,351 
14,466 
14,557 
14,128 
14,476 
14,656 
16,020 
15,145 
16,494 
16,803 
16,734 
16,062 

247,656 

223,419 

24,237 

17,205 

4,464 

12,741 

162,248 
68,203 

108,427 



Copper. 



$24,459,471 

$442,720 

$325,549 

$14,047,665 

$5,575,206 

$2,544,253 

$147,372 

$950,821 

$23,832 

$402,053 

$30,165,443 

19,f75 

156 



79 

77 

397 

19,022 
7,409 
11,613 
18,970 

2,831 

2,801 

30 

9,700 



9,700 
6,439 
4,666 
1,883 
52 



19,166 
19,075 
19,307 
19,220 
19,274 
19,027 
19,342 
19,271 
19,206 
19,150 
18,728 
18,732 

160, 163 

169,833 

320 

67,369 

67,369 



Bituminous 
coal. 



$2,985,802 



$87,445 

$37,695 

$2,267,272 

$295,251 

$30,266 

$61,555 

$14,439 

$2,203 

$189,676 

$3,176,102 

3,782 
154 
104 
70 
16 
35 
66 

3,672 

318 

3,254 

3,672 

209 
186 
23 

2,796 



62,327 
40,457 

149, 749 



2,796 
567 
132 
435 



3,703 
3,644 
3,611 
3,305 
3,112 
3,213 
3,254 
3,320 
3,382 
3,386 
3,414 



25,661 

6,222 
19, 439 
23,135 

3,696 

19,439 

4 

2,622 

7,912 



Gypsum. 



$1,215,6 



$1,042,636 



$40,126 
$85,214 
$266,864 

$261,301 
$70,909 




$9,748 



$308,474 
$1,220,321 

733 

16 



5 
11 
82 

635 

628 

7 

635 

20 

19 

1 

132 
126 



483 



Limestone. 



734 



793 
745 
759 
721 
715 
676 
751 
727 
625 



672 
118 
397 
279 
118 



3,228 



$29,287 
$16,680 
$332,859 

$142,441 
$78,905 

$8,141 
$10,879 

$8,022 

$68,112 

$796, 286 

934 
33 
11 
4 
9 
13 
23 

878 
878 



873 



136 
136 



All Other .1 



$187,692 



$10,220 
$1,698 
$78,179 

$73,697 
$11,654 
$3,686 
$1,468 



$7,090 
$190, 194 

178 

9 
3 
1 

2 
4 
4 

165 
165 



165 



616 
616 



222 
222 



389 
486 
667 
663 



834 
925 



863 
843 



6,062 

6,240 
822 

2,342 

1,520 
822 
770 

2,950 

3,156 



124 
124 



76 
61 
139 
243 
246 
244 
251 
241 
230 
202 
160 
147 

12,380 
1,037 
11,343 
12,020 
917 
11,103 



Nonpro- 

duomg 

mines and 

quarries.* 



360 
1,390 



$965, 664 



$68,862 
$35,636 
$486,418 

$171,816 

$77,761 

$1,600 

$51,668 

$41,468 

$30,635 



837 



23 
16 
57 

741 
364 
377 
741 

162 
162 



217 
362 
202 



587 
586 
617 
628 
674 
793 
763 
798 
778 
780 
778 
736 

17,305 

17,205 

100 

15,248 

15,148 

100 

1,171 



4,823 



1 Includes operators as foUows: Clay, 1; grindstones, 2; peat, 1; petroleum and natural gas, 1; sandstone, 2; traprock, 2. 

8 tocludes$?*385 7?lwWchcotild not be distributed among the several industries. Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was 
renorted in one lump' sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. .,, ^ ^ „ ^ .-u. j^x, -^ ^,j. 

^4 to some cases tie same operator conducted two or more enterprises producing different kmds of products, all enterpnses bemg managed through one central adnun- 
istrative office. The total office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several mdustriesm proportion to the total expenses of each and the estamated 
aSmte ofSh admtaMrative expenses were added to '^SuSry expenses" for each industry. In the totals for all enterprises however the expenses appear under 
amoimm uj sutji aujiiiiuow jj - • . J "Rentof offices and other sundry expenses" for individual industries and properly distnbuted mthe total forall mdustries 



for each industry. In the totals for all enterprises, however, the expenses appear under 

«toproperheadingsr~TheamountsWludedin"Rentofofflcesandothersundryexpenses"forin^^^ 

are as ffflow?Salaried officers ofcorporations. superintendents, and managers, $32,832; olerte and other salaried eTO^ 

6 ThSlowtaBmimbers of persons, whicA could not be distributed among the several industries, are mcluded under the proper headmgs in the totals for all enter- 



prises- AgCTegate,"23: salaried officers of corporations, 4; and clerks and other salaried employees, 19. 
» In the iron mining Industry 13 boys were employed below 



r ground. 
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STunmary. — With a total value of products amount- 
ing to $58,664,852, Minnesota ranked sixth among the 
states in importance in mining in 1909. The mining of 
iron ore was the principal industry, with a value of 
products amounting to $57,076,135. This figure repre- 
sents 97.3 per cent of the total value of products 
reported for the mines and quarries of the state and 
53.4 per cent of the total value of products for the 
industry in the United States ($106,947,082). The 
two industries next in importance were granite and 
limestone quarrying, for which products valued at 
$672,904 and $641,344, respectively, were reported. 
The only other producing mining industries in the 
state were sandstone and traprock quarrying. In 
the combined statistics for these industries, which can 
not be shown separately without reveahng individual 
operations of the one traprock producer, the expenses 
of operation and development exceeded the value of 
the products. This was due in part to unprofitable 
mining ventures and in part to expenditures for devel- 
opment work resulting in permanent improvements to 
the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 153 
operators in aU industries combined, 39 were corpora- 
tions. These corporations reported 98.7 per cent of 
the total value of products and employed 95.3 per 
cent of all wage earners. In the production of iron ore 
all enterprises reported were conducted by corporations. 



Table 1 


PEODUCmG ENTERPKISES: 1909 


INDDSTET AND 
CHAKACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 

wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 




Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUindnstTies.. 

Individual ' 

Firm 


153 
77 
37 
39 


18,111 

363 

481 

17,270 


$58,664,852 

249,153 

615,666 

57,900,033 


$383,430 

3,236 

13,937 

1,484,616 


100.0 
50.3 
24.2 
25.5 


100.0 

2.0 

2.7 

95.3 


100.0 
0.4 
0.9 

98.7 


Corporation 



' Includes 1 estate. 



Size of enterprises. — ^Table 3 classifies the producing 
enterprises according to the number of wage earners 
employed per enterprise or operating unit. For all 
industries, exclusive of those operated by contract work, 



the average number of wage earners per enterprise was 
102, while for the enterprises engaged in the produc- 
tion of iron ore the average number employed was 360. 



Table 3 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 



Capital , 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otlier salaried employees. 



Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



122 



62 
308 
928 

17,270 

8176,404,123 

38,057,149 

200,740 
484,497 
869,063 
11,517,464 
10,717,887 
2,820,963 
11,446,535 

57,900,033 



Unincor- 
porated. 



114 
12S 



169 



8 
7 

844 

$546,246 

517,031 



9,040 

5,400 

389,535 

14,072 
3,198 

95,736 

764,819 



Table 3 


PEODtJCmG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


mDUSTET AND WAGE EAKNEE3 PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


179 
12 
1 
58 
41 
18 
17 
32 


100.0 
6.7 
0.6 
32.4 
22.9 
10.1 
9.5 
17.9 


18,114 


100.0 


No wage earners 


Contract work 






1 to5 


133 

408 

613 

1,173 

15,787 


0.7 
2.3 
3.4 
6.5 
87.2 


6to20 


21 to 50 


51 to 100 


Over 100 




Iron 


46 

1 

4 

11 

30 


100.0 

2.2 

8.7 

23.9 

65.2 


16,218 


100.0 


Contract work 


6 to 50 


80 

779 

15,359 


0.5 
4.8 
94.7 


51 to 100 


Over 100 





Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and one operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be borne in mind that this 
latter distribution does not show the exact propor- 
tion of the total number of wage earners working the 
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specified number of hours per day , since, in some cases, 
a part of the employees worked a greater or less num- 
ber of hoiu-s than those generally prevailing in the 
enterprise. For all industries combined, 94.5 per cent 
of the enterprises weighted according to the number 
of wage earners were operated on a 10-hour per day 
basis. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


nroUSTEY AND HOTTRS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All induRtTletf 


167 

38 

13 

116 


100.0 
22.8 
7.8 
69.5 


100.0 




4.6 


9 hours 


0.9 




94.5 






Iron 


46 
2 
44 


100.0 
4.3 
95.7 


100 




1.9 


10 hours 


98.1 







Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the ag- 
gregate horsepower employed by the producing enter- 
prises was 151,834. 



Table 5 


PKODUCINQ enterprises: 1909 


CHARACTER OF POWER. 


TotaL 


Iron. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


frimaty powex: 

Aggregate horsepower 


151,834 


145,068 


1,937 


1,990 


2,839 




150,296 

1,535 
150,128 

15 

168 

19 
1,538 


145,068 

1,412 
145,010 

S 
58 


1,719 

51 
1,621 

7 
98 

7 
218 


1,700 

48 
1,693 

2 

7 

8 
290 


1,809 
24 


Steam engines — 


Horsepower. . 


1,804 
1 


Gas or gasoline engines— 


Horsepower 


5 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current — 
Number 


4 






1,030 








Electric motors ran by onrreat 
generated by enterprise using: 
^limber 


132 
4,733 


121 
4,338 


3 
90 




8 




305 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions, and to add to the 1909 
statistics figures for the production of Ume, which were 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 
Such items as are comparable for the two years are 
presented in Table 6. 

In 1902, as in 1909, iron mining was the leading 
mining industry of the state and the percentages of 
increase shown in the table represent approximately 
the growth of this industry. The increase in the value 
of products of this industry during the period covered 
by the table amounted to $33,086,908, or 137.9 per 
cent. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCINO enterprises. 



1909 



$13,592,568 
18,904,544 

{10,732,309 
$2,157,108 

J58,975,781 
162, 153 



1902 



16,887,017 

$2,839,332 

$3,678,964 

$339,244 

$25,620,677 

28,492 



Per cent 
ofin- 



97.4 
213.6 
191.7 
535.9 
130.2 
434.0 



Duplication between manufactures and mining.— In 
the operation of granite, limestone, and sandstone 
quarries, some of the operators subjected the products 
obtained to certain manufacturing processes on the 
premises before marketing. These enterprises have 
been included in the statistics both for manufac- 
tures and for mining. As a result of this fact the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Minnesota involves a dupli- 
cation of $852,077. Of this amount, $494,622 repre- 
sents the value of the granite, $184,399 the value 
of the Umestone, and $173,056 the value of the 
sandstone. 
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Table 7 



Number of operatora .- . . 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Expenses of opeiatlon and development 

Services- 
Salaried ofacers of corporations, superintendents, and 

managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyaltiea and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and otber sundry expenses 

Talne of products 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members -" 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. . . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground ; 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above ground) 

Nnmbei of wage earners employed on the 16th day of each 
month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August J 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mtneral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



163 

260 

» $179,252, 951 



$39,209,773 



« $705, 515 

1*887,185 

$12,160,563 

$6,893,500 
$2,091,706 
$10,766,709 
« $2,851,143 
$2,192,008 
< $662, 444 

$68,664,852 

6 20,162 

6 662 

171 

99 

6 65 

326 

6 965 

18,646 

11,569 

7,086 

18,641 

2,939 

2,884 

55 

7,308 
1,846 
5,462 
8,394 
6,825 
1,669 
4 



13,739 
14,192 

14. 600 
14,968 
17,241 
17,778 
18,219 
18,334 
18,667 
18,952 

18. 601 
17,444 

339,541 

206,647 

132, 894 

20,062 

6,314 

13,748 

86,611 

232,868 

153, 693 



PRODUCING MINES AND QUABEIES. 



Total. 



163 

260 

'$176,950,369 



$38,674,180 



« $694, 277 

'$874,463 

$11,907,049 

$6,736,806 
$2,024,606 
$10,731,969 
< $2, 824, 161 
$2,167,108 
•$623,751 

$58,664,852 

6 19,696 

6 647 

169 

99 

6 62 

316 

6 935 

18,114 

11,176 

6,938 

18,110 

2,797 

2,747 

60 

7,120 
1,784 
6,336 
8,193 
6,641 
1,662 
4 



13,566 
13,987 
•14,280 
14,733 
17,020 
17,632 
17,966 
18,034 
18,221 
18,695 
18,211 
16,906 

337, 792 

206,287 

131,605 

18,433 

5,964 

12,479 

86, 611 

232, 748 

151,834 



Iron. 



20 

101 

$174,863,024 



$37,295,373 



$490,187 

$602,087 

$11,068,662 

$6,597,440 
$1,961,421 
$10,686,407 
$2,663,794 
$2,157,076 
$1,088,310 

$57,076,135 

17,238 
317 



Granite. 



36 

46 

$673,650 



Limestone. AD other.' 



31 

286 

703 

16,218 

9,280 

6,938 

16,214 

2,660 

2,610 

60 

5,625 
289 
6,336 
7,929 
6,377 
1,652 
4 



12,679 
13,046 
13,065 
13,109 
16,199 
16,529 
16,947 
16,084 
16,324 
16,740 
16,465 
15,650 

332,233 

201,386 
130,847 
14,336 
2,610 
11,826 
86,302 
231,696 

145, 068 



$467,853 



$16,275 

$2,960 

$327,024 

$66,155 
$30,343 
$2,854 
$2,006 
$33 
$20,213 

$672,904 

627 

76 

61 

32 

6 

8 

7 

645 

645 



484 
496 
671 
626 
653 
681 
661 
629 
670 
671 
550 
452 

3,344 

3,021 
323 
2,477 
2,164 
323 
300 
667 

1,937 



90 

95 

$683,306 



$624,855 



$36,900 
$12,620 
$339,663 

$57,266 

$17,326 

$36,320 

$6,922 



8 

8 

$730,389 



$17,939 

$641,344 

1,019 

120 

102 

67 

6 

12 

14 

885 

885 



646 
49 
49 


885 
43 
43 


466 
45 

45 


415 
415 


666 
666 


414 
414 


81 
81 


176 
176 


7 

7 



237 
288 
406 
664 
698 
820 
849 
834 
867 



565 

1,687 

1,408 
279 

1,133 

868 

275 

9 

545 

1,990 



$31,915 

$6,500 

$171,810 

$15,945 
$25,617 
$6,378 
$4,967 



$23,067 
$274,469 

512 

22 



10 

24 

466 

466 



166 
157 
238 
335 
470 
502 
499 
487 
460 
451 
388 
338 

528 
472 

66 
487 
432 

66 

■'"'ii' 

2,839 



NonproduO" 
ing mines 

and 
quarries.' 



10 

10 

$2,302,682 



$635,593 



$11,238 

$12,722 

$253,514 

$156,694 
$67,100 
$33,750 
$26,982 
$34,900 
$38,693 



16 
2 



3 

10 
20 
531 
383 
148 
531 
142 
137 
5 

188 
62 
126 
201 
184 
17 



183 
205 
220 
225 
221 
246 
263 
300 
346 
367 
390 
539 

1,749 

360 
1,389 
1,629 

360 
1,269 

"m 

1,759 



• Includes operators as follows: Sandstone, 7; traprock, 1. 

' Includes operators as follows: Copper, 1; iron, 9. 

3 Exclusive of capital which could not be distabuted by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states 
i-w?" ^"ffl ^ "^^J'^? same operator conducted two or more enterprises producing'diflerent kinds of product!, all enten)ri3e3 beSg Slmg^ffirough one cmtal ^^^ 
istrative office. The total office expenses were aroordiugly apportioned among the several industries iuproport ion to the^total expensesTf e^h and the estimated amoS^ 
olsuch administrative expenses were added to "Sundry expenses" for each industry. In the totals fSr aU enterprises, however! tlS e^iSra aDueaTSr thi mmS 
headings The ai^unts included in "Rent of offices and otW sundry expenses" for individual industries, and properly dSuted in tte total ?o?tu tadusteiM SiZ 
fonows:Salaned officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, 8119,000; clerks and other salaried employeei $250 306VaSd te^ $166 «2 «"l"Stries, are as 

6 The followmg numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are included under the Droner hmSura in tiie totali for »ll BntflmrisM- 
Aggregate, 200; salaried officers of corporations, 13; and clerks and other salaned employees, 187 '""""o" ""uor "»b proper neaomgs in me totals lor ait enterprises. 
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Summary. — In the lead and zinc industry the sta- 
tistics include all operations connected with mining 
the crude ore and the treatment to which the ore is 
subjected at the mine before marketing, including the 
operation of hand jigs, mills, and smelters. Custom 
mills, whether connected with mines or not, have 
also been included. 

The total number of operators of mining enterprises 
reported was 1,050, of which 1,021 reported production 
and 29 reported development work only. 
• The gross value of the products was $31,667,525. 
Deducting from this amount $1,471,553, the value 
of lead and zinc ore and concentrate marketed by 
some operators and used as material by others, leaves 
$30,195,972 as the net value of the products. The 
principal industry was the production of lead and 
zinc, which reported a gross value of products of 
$22,565,528, of which $47,529 represented the value 
of the crude ore sold as such, $18,015,313 the value of 
the output of concentrating mills, $4,444,500 the value 
of the output of smelters connected with mines, 
$49,157 the tolls received by the custom mills, and 
$9,029 the value of other products. The only other 
industries in Missouri with products valued at over a 
million dollars in 1909 were bituminous coal mining 
and limestone quarrying. These two industries con- 
tributed products valued, respectively, at $5,881,034 
and $2,027,902. 

' In the petroleum and natural gas industry and for 
the industries included in column "All other" of 
Table 7 the expenses of operation and development 
exceeded the value of the products. This was due in 
part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part to 
expenditures for development work resulting in perma- 
nent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization.— Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives fur- 
ther details for incorporated enterprises distinguished 
from those which are unincorporated. Out of a total 
of 1,021 operators, 344, or 33.7 per cent, were corpora- 
tions. These corporations reported 83.7 per cent of 
the total value of products and employed 79.9 per 
cent of aU wage earners. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND 
CHABACTER OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OROANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


V^Ufi 
of 

prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries.. 


1,021 

264 

418 

344 

6 


29,676 
2,336 
3,624 

23,721 
95 


$31,667,525 

1,576,482 

3,608,342 

26,512,369 

71,332 


$31,016 

6,203 
8,393 
77,071 
14,266 


lOO.O 

24.9 

40.9 

. 33.7 

0.5 


100.0 

7.9 
11.9 
79.9 

0.3 


100.0 

6.0 


Firm 


11.1 


Corporation 


83.7 


other 


0.2 






Lead and zinc. . 


617 

66 
335 
226 

173 

73 
42 
55 
3 

144 

82 
23 
39 


16,319 

657 
2,216 
13,546 

9,526 
938 
710 

7,793 
85 

2,437 

585 

319 

1,633 


22,665,528 

503,463 

2,741,167 

19,320,898 

5,881,034 

463,874 

415,248 

4,931,820 

70,092 

2,027,902 
366,616 
200,983 

1,461,304 


36,573 

8,990 
8,183 
85,491 

33,994 

6,364 

9,887 

89,669 

23,364 

14,083 

4,459 

8,738 

37,469 


100.0 

9.1 

54.3 

36.6 

100.0 
42.2 
24.3 
31.8 
1.7 

100.0 

66.9 
16.0 
27.1 


100.0 
3.4 
13.6 
83.0 

100.0 
9.8 
7.5 
81.8 
0.9 

100.0 

24.0 
13.1 
62.9 


100.0 

2.2 


Firm . . 


12.1 




86.6 


Bituminous coal 


100.0 

7.9 


Firm 


7.1 




83.9 


Otlier 


1.2 




100.0 

18.0 


Finn 


9.9 




72.1 







Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of welis 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. . 
Cost of ore and concentrate purchased. 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



344 

464 

11 



174 
392 
309 

23,721 

$57,427,848 

23,456,142 

432,245 

488,791 

266,051 

12,242,480 

1,251,883 

148,128 

7,202,639 

1,423,925 

26,612,369 



Unincor- 
porated. 



677 

760 

28 

1,783 
1,0«3 



101 

27 

5,955 

$3,121,233 

4,068,959 



72, 154 

15,679 

2,151,090 

702,209 

9,958 

1,060,241 

47,628 

5,155,166 



Size of enterprises, — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. Out of 29,676 wage earners reported 
by all enterprises, 13,903, or nearly one-half, were 
employed in the 35 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners each. In the bituminous coal mining 
industry over three-fifths of the wage earners were 
employed by the 23 enterprises reporting over 100 wage 
earners each. 
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Table 3 


PBODtJCIKG ENTEBPKISES: 


1909 


INDUSTRY AND "WAGE EARNERS PER 
ENTERPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 




1,039 

97 

23 

273 

335 

214 

82 

27 

8 


100.0 
9.3 
2.2 
26.3 
32.2 
20.6 
6.0 
2.6 
0.8 


29,676 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees. . . 
1 to S . 






769 
3,905 
6,791 
4,308 
6,065 
7,838 


2.6 


6 to 20 


13.2 


21 to 50 


22.9 


51 to 100 


14.5 


101 to 600 


20.4 


Over 600 


26.4 








617 

76 

8 

180 

182 

128 

33 

4 

6 

190 

1 
5 
20 
85 
42 
14 
23 

144 

10 
47 
44 
30 
13 


100.0 

12.3 

1.3 

29.2 

29.5 

20.7 

5.3 

0.6 

1.0 

100.0 

0.5 
2.6 
10.5 
44.7 
22.1 
7.4 
12.1 

100.0 
6.9 
32.6 
30.6 
20.8 
9.0 


16,319 


100.0 












lto5 


495 
2,192 
4,116 
2,287 

714 
6,615 

9,526 


3.0 


6 to 20 


13.4 


21 to 50 


26.2 


SI to 100 


14.0 


101 to 500 . 


4.4 


Over 500 


39.9 


Eitumii^oiis coal . 


100.0 


No wage earners 










lto5 


81 

971 

1,279 

1,011 

6,184 

2,437 


0.9 


6 to 20 


10.2 


31 to 60 


13.4 


51 to 100 


10.6 


Over 100 


64.9 




100.0 








116 
435 
969 
927 


4.8 


6 to 20 


17.8 




39.4 




38.0 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 the producing 
mines and quarries, except those employiag no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
accordiag to the prevailing hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operatiag unit. Petroleum and 
natural gas wells are not included ia this table, because 
the lack of regularity ia the number of hours worked 
per day in a large number of enterprises rendered such 
classification impracticable. The table shows the per- 
centage of the total number of enterprises falling in 
each group, and also a per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of wage 
earners working the specified number of hours per day, 
since, in some cases, a part of the employees worked a 
greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. 

In the lead and zinc mines and the coal mines, in 
which 87.1 per cent of all wage earners were employed, 
over 90 per cent of the enterprises weighted according 



to the number of wage earners were operated on an 
8-hour basis. In the limestone quarries, which em- 
ployed less than 10 per cent of the wage earners, a 
day of 10 hours generally prevailed. 



Table 4 






Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTRY AND HOimS PEB DAY. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


AH industries 


1917 

633 

77 

198 

9 


100.0 

69.0 
8.4 

21.6 
1.0 


100.0 


Shniirs pnrt iiniiftr 


84 7 






10 hours . 


10 3 


12 hours . 


1 






fiPf^rl fl,iid 9!iiin 


531 

459 

29 

35 

8 

184 

184 

17 
2 

1 

134 
4 
19 

111 


100.0 

86.4 

6.5 

6.6 

1.5 

100.0 

89.1 
9.2 
1.1 
0.5 

100.0 

3.0 
14.2 
82.8 


100 


8TinTiTS jin<1 ^inripT 


94 2 






10 hours . 


1.6 

i 


12 hours ... 




100.0 






9 hours . 


1 8 


10 hours 


2 






T.inipf;tO"e 


100 




0.5 


9 hours 


11 2 




88 3 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas, and o lead and zinc mines for which 
number of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in all producing enter- 
prises was 109,672, of which 106,349 was developed 
by engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 3,323 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Xable 5 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 


CHARACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Lead 
and 
zinc. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Lime- 
stone. 


AH 
other. 


Frimaiy power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


109,672 


86,189 


11,898 


6,691 


4,894 


Owned 


106,349 

2,049 
95,132 

187 
11,108 

6 
109 

69 
3,323 


83,396 

1,607 
72,902 

136 
10,425 

3 
69 

48 
2,793 


11,763 

238 
11,819 

30 
144 


6,491 

145 
6,005 

14 

486 


4,699 

59 
4,606 

7 


Steam engines- 




Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 






Water wheels- 
Number 


2 


Horsepower 






40 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 


6 
135 


9 
200 




Horsepower 


195 






Electric motors run by cnirent 
generated by enterprise using: 
Number 


356 
11,019 


247 
8,424 


78 
2,042 


20 
243 




Horsepower 
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Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both 
for manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact the combined value of products for the manufac- 
turing and mining industries in Missouri involves a 
duplication of $5,106,404. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
ior the production of cement; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chap- 
ter, the value of the by-products of bituminous coal 
mines find statistics for the operations of lead and zinc 



smelters; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for 
the production of hme, which were omitted from the 
census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items 
as are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent ol mines.. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary norsepower 



PBODUCmO ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



115,667,995 
t7, 071, 069 
$1,955,492 
» $135,384 

$30,378,747 
109,971 



1902 



$9,989,027 

$2,856,858 

$1,398,827 

$172,514 

$20,279,481 

46,384 



Per cent 
ofin- 



56.9 
147.5 

39.8 
—21.5 

49.8 
137.1 



1 A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 

* Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product and 
also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas industry 
which are induded under "Contract work," in Table 7. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and 

wells 

Capitals 



Expenses of opeiatlon and 
development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corpo- 
rations, superintendents, 
and managers 

Clerks and other salaried 
employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

ruel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sun- 
dry expenses 



Value of products. 



Persons engaged in industry . 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and Arm mem- 
bers 

Number performing man- 
ual labor 

Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions 

Superintendents and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 



ployeei 
Wage eai 



vage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or 
nearest representative day. . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 
Engineers, firemen, me- 
chanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, 
quarrymen,and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of ages., 

Number of wage earners em- 
ployed on the ISth day of 
each month: 

January 

Eebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. 
Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land... 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower.. 



1,060 

1,294 
«61,843,479 



$27,744,999 



$999,550 

$282,030 
$14,436,037 

<-$6,227,315 

$2,230,417 

$1,954,723 

$159,321 

$297,380 

$1, 168, 226 

$31,667,525 

32,726 

2,631 

1,854 

1,078 

174 

603 

338 

29, 857 
10,649 
19,208 
29, 789 

3,551 

3,401 

150 



18, 892 
2,393 

16,499 
7,346 
4,811 
2,536 



22, 560 
22,586 
22, 732 
21,228 
21,394 
22,763 
22, 932 
23,405 
24,686 
25,403 
26,017 
26,481 

370,423 

292,014 
78,409 
266, 168 
188, 120 
77,038 
12,294 
92,971 

111,007 



PEODncmO MINES, QUABBIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



1,021 

1,263 
1,549,081 



$27,615,101 



$993, 190 

$281, 730 
$14,393,570 

i $6, 201, 895 

-$2, 220, 667 

$1,964,092 

$168,086 

$162, 084 

$1,149,797 

$31, 667, 629 

32, 462 

2,450 

1,783 

1,063 

174 

493 

336 

29,676 
10, 528 
19, 148 



3,614 

3,366 

148 



18, 781 
2,340 

16,441 
7,313 

4,778 
2,— 



22, 614 
22,530 
22,671 
21, 170 
21,318 
22, 682 
22, 793 
23,246 
24,577 
26, 272 
26, 903 
26,367 

339, 677 

270,618 
69,069 
235, 112 
166, 724 
68,388 
11,594 
92, 971 

109,672 



l/cadand 
zinc. 



617 



$19,125,925 



$679,947 

$152,759 
$8,108,698 

4 $5, 518, 634 

$1,880,216 

$1,737,874 

$129, 138 

$114,723 

$804,036 

$22,566,528 

18,191 
1, 

1,317 

763 

79 

299 

177 

16,319 
6,967 
10,362 
16,292 

2,898 

2,760 

138 



9,278 
107 
9,171 
4,116 
3,078 
1,038 
27 



11,674 
12,012 
12, 060 
12,233 
12, 460 
13, 095 
12, 998 
12, 768 
13,243 
13,318 
13,801 
14,000 

106,001 

95,688 
10,313 
85, 489 
75,296 
10,193 
10, 000 
10,512 



Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 



173 



86,189 



$5,715,727 



$148,746 

$60,486 
$4,695,972 

$321,380 
$75,688 

$160, 182 

$6,911 

$23,903 

$222,461 

$5, 881, 034 

9,991 

381 

244 
208 

32 
105 

84 

9,526 

991 

8,635 

9,607 

366 
347 



7,016 



7,015 

2,136 

644 

1,492 

19 



7,910 
6,796 
6,616 
6,231 
6,511 
7,067 
7,965 
8,680 
8,917 
9,370 

119,822 

74,619 
46,303 
116, 108 
70,805 
45,303 
160 
3,654 

11,898 



Lime- 
stone. 



$1,653,170 



$116,222 

$56,667 
$985,465 

$260,215 

$119, 237 

$25,345 

. $10,900 

$7,034 

$73,186 

$2,027,902 

2,731 

241 

136 
66 
47 
59 



2,437 
2,437 



1,186 
1,104 
1,686 
1,991 
2,133 
2,140 
2,102 
2,228 
2,156 
2,127 
2,080 
1,893 

2,281 

1,698 

683 

1,907 

1,268 

639 

7 

367 



Granite. 



$693, 837 



$124, 800 



$13,280 

$2, 631 
$83, 500 

$8,317 
$6,286 
$4,000 
$1,237 



$5, 649 
$155,717 

204 

14 



186 
186 



2,436 


184 


63 


165 


21 


7 


166 


21 


7 


1,669 


149 


47 


1,669 


149 


47 


601 


14 


9 


601 


14 


9 



67 
86 
123 
135 
137 
167 
163 
173 
176 
167 
145 
72 



340 
356 
346 
340 
6 
360 



867 



Sand- 
stone. 



16 
$63,215 



$25,516 



?.144 

$360 
$15,805 

$3, 772 
$1,292 
$1,302 
$226 
$1, 609 

$1,006 

$29,272 

81 

17 

16 
12 



62 
34 
20 

611 

319 
192 
373 
181 
192 



138 



raay 
(sold as 
such). 



23 
$324,562 



$164,623 



$8,427 

$3,148 
$103,157 

$8,806 
$9. 705 
$7, 081 
$2, 874 
$3,300 

$18, 026 

$251,994 

293 

27 

16 
3 
6 



261 
212 
49 



126 
82 
43 
114 
109 
6 
15 



170 
179 
164 
182 
186 
197 
231 
228 
219 
202 
220 
229 

1,! 

1,081 
915 

1,766 
861 
915 
120 
110 



Iron. 



33 
$3,167,225 



$160, 836 



$6,326 

$3,920 
$99,669 

$16,984 
$9,207 

$12,033 

$810 

$1,099 

$1,799 

$203, 849 

358 
25 



327 

284 

43 

324 

16 
16 



281 
238 
43 
28 
28 



207 
220 
246 
260 
236 
297 
228 
208 
244 
198 
173 
243 

91, 600 

90, 267 

l,i 
12,353 
11,167 

1,186 

967 

78,290 

403 



Ba- 
rytes. 



16 

27 
$168,705 



$56,118 



$400 
$46,967 

$838 

$60 

$3,167 

$1,261 

$3,676 



$76,661 



148 

19 



128 
41 
87 

128 



110 
23 
87 
18 
18 



94 



113 
.111 
101 
107 
116 

8,1 

4,834 

3,788 

8,622 

4,834 

3,788 



12 



Petro- 
leum 
and 
natural 



12 

39 
$65,250 



All 
other.' 



$14,786 

$600 
$120 



iS,843 
$130 
$456 
$52 

$6,840 

$745 
$11,456 

U 

13 

12 
2 



820 



9 
$2,131,390 



$483,700 



$19,600 

$2,340 
$255,457 

$58,107 

$118,836 

$2, 662 

$4,677 



Nonpro. 

dudng 

mines 

and 

quarries.' 



29 

31 
$1,294,398 



$22, 121 
$464,613 

461 

18 



429 

347 

82 

429 



107 
25 



277 
277 



426 
426 
427 
426 
426 
424 
428 
426 
426 
427 
426 
424 



6,434 


1,714 


524 


1,458 


5,910 


256 


6,434 


1,714 


524 


1,458 


5,910 


256 



2,816 



$6,360 

$300 
$42,467 

$25,420 

$9,760 

$631 

$1,235 

$136,296 

$8,420 



261 
81 



71 
15 



10 



181 
121 
60 
181 

37 
35 
2 



111 
63 
58 
3» 
33 



55 
61 
68 
76 
81 
139 
160 
109 
131 
114 
114 

30,746 
21,396 

9,350 
30,046 
21,396 

8,650 
700 



1,336 



1 Includes operators as follows: Nickel and cobalt, 1; tripoli, 4. 

2 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 1; clay, 1; iron, 3; lead and zinc 24 

'< ln^Tu!^^^ZT^Z'^^''or^^nf'C^&^ '''"'"'' " ^^^ ''^"'"^ '° °°^ '"'"P ^"^ "^ °P"^*°'= "^''"S "^"'"K investments in two or more states. 
» In the bituminous coal industry 19 boys were employed iaelow ground and In the lead and zinc industry, 6. 
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MONTANA. 



Summary. — ^The gross value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in Montana in 1909 was $54,991,- 
961. Deducting from this amount, $6,559,820, the 
value of the copper ore marketed by some operators and 
used as material by others, leaves $48,432,141 as the 
net value of the products. Of this amount, the copper 
industry, iacluding the copper ore sold as such and the 
copper products of the mills operated in connection 
with the mines, contributed $39,400,697, or 81.4 per 
cent. In the operations of ' ' All other ' ' industries, which 
includes the production of clay, granite, gypsum, lead 
and zinc, and precious stones, the expenses of opera- 
tion and development exceeded the value of the prod- 
ucts. This was due in part to unprofitable mining ven- 
tures and in part to expenditures for development 
work resulting in permanent improvements to the 
miaiog properties. 

Charact.er of organization. — Table 1 classifies the pro- 
ducing mintag operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PKODUCING.ENTEEPEISES; 1909 


INDXrSTEY AND 
CHABACTEB OF 
OEGAinZATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 


. Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Opera- 
tors. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUlndnstrles... 
Individual 


373 

135 

144 

94 


20,503 

594 

553 

19,356 


{54,991,961 

761,942 

626,832 

53,603,187 


n47,432 

5,644 

4,353 

570,247 


100.0 
36.2 
38.6 
25.2 


100.0 

2.9 

2.7 

94.4 


100.0 

1.4 


Finn 


1.1 




97.5 






Copper 


35 

12 
10 
13 

192 

59 
93 
40 

48 
12 
12 
24 


13,697 

84 

14 

13,599 

1,584 
235 
253 

1,096 

4,612 

122 

168 

4,322 


45,960,517 

156,870 

63,548 

45,760,099 

3,002,328 

198,984 

327,371 

2,475,973 

5,117,444 

194,400 

144,290 

4,778,754 


1,313,158 

11,406 

6,355 

3,520,008 

15,637 
3,373 
3,520 

61,899 

106,613 

16,200 
12,024 
199,115 


IDO.O 

34.3 
28.6 
37.1 

100.0 

30.7 
48.4 
20.8 

100.0 

25.0 
25.0 
50.0 


100.0 

0.6 
0.1 
99.3 

100.0 

14.8 
16.0 
69.2 

100.0 

2.6 
3.6 
93.7 


100.0 


IndiTi<£ial 


0.3 


Firm ... . 


0.1 




99.6 


Gold and silver, 
deep mines. . . 
Tndiyi'lnRrl 


100.0 

6.6 


Firm 


10.9 




82.5 


Bltnmlnoiui coal 
Individual . 


100.0 
3.8 




2.8 




93.4 







Table S 



Out of a total of 373 operators, 94, or 25.2 per 
cent, were corporations. These corporations reported 
97.5 per cent of the total value of products and em- 
ployed 94.4 per cent of all wage earners. In the 
copper mining industry the 13 incorporated companies 
reported 99.6 per cent of the total value of products. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

BuppUes and miscellaneous expenses . 
Cost of ore purchased 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



103 
195 



51 

195 
610 

19,356 

$140,914,107 

45,250,978 

124,225 

671,550 

684,646 

20,561,848 

1,704,467 

447,468 

14,596,964 

6,669,820 

53,603,187 



Unincor- 
porated. 



270 
348 



504 
355 



19 
9 

1,147 

$4,221,403 
1,269,567 



22,821 
9,831 
799,558 
118,418 
6,918 
313,021 



1,388,774 



Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EAENEES PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All iTirtnBtrlca 


382 

95 

8 

154 

60 

23 

15 

17 

4 

6 


100.0 

24.9 
2.1 
40.3 
15.7 
6.0 
3.9 
4.5 
1.0 
1.6 


20,503 


100.0 






Contract work 






1 to5 


373 

682 

780 

1,045 

4,046 

2,693 

10,884 


1.8 


6 to 20 


3.3 


21 to 50 


3 8 


51 to 100 


5.1 


101 to 500 


19.7 


501 to 1,000 


13.1 


Over 1,000 


53 1 






Conner ... 


41 

2 
1 
20 
6 
4 
3 
5 

192 
61 

4 
82 
28 
9 
5 
3 

51 

15 
15 
3 
6 
12 


100.0 

4.9 
2.4 
48.8 
14.6 
9.8 
7.3 
12.2 

100.0 

31.8 

2.1 

42.7 

14.6 

4.7 

2.6 

1.6 

100.0 

29.4 
29.4 
5.9 
11.8 
23.5 


13,697 


100 


No wage earners 










Ito20 


113 

339 

1,441 

2,067 

9,737 

1,584 


8 


21 to 100 


2.5 


101 to 500 


10 5 


501 to 1,000 


15.1 


Over 1,000 


71 1 




100.0 












lto5 


181 
298 
283 
405 
417 

4,612 
43 

171 

104 

333 

3,961 


11.4 


6to20 


18 8 


21 to 50 


17.9 


51tol00 


25 6 


Over 100 


26.3 


"Ritirn'iOlis r.oi^l.. 


100.0 


lto5 


0.9 


6 to 20 


3 7 


21 to 60 


2.3 


51 to 100 


7.2 


Over 100 


85.9 
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The greatest degree of concentration is noted in the 
copper industry, where 9,737, or 71.1 per cent, of the 
13,697 wage earners employed in this industry were 
reported by the five enterprises employing over 1,000 
wage earners each. In gold and silver mining, 61 en- 
terprises were conducted by the proprietors without 
the aid of hired labor. The average number employed 
per enterprise in this industry was only 8, while in 
the copper industry the average was 342. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per 
cent distribution in which each enterprise has been 
given a weight according to the total number of wage 
earners employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day. It should be borne in mind that 
this latter distribution does not show the exact pro- 
portion of the total number of wage earners working 
the specified number of hours per day, since, in some 
cases, a part of the employees worked a greater or less 
number of hours than those genferahy prevaihng in 
the enterprise. 

The eight-hour day generally prevailed in aU mining 
industries in the state. For aU industries combined 
90.6 per cent of the enterprises, employing 99 per cent 
of the wage earners, reported the eight-hour day. In 
the copper and coal industries all enterprises and in 
gold and silver, deep mines, aU but three, reported a 
day of eight hours. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDtJSTRT AND HOCES PER DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


A1I InrtnatriBB 


1278 

262 

7 

19 


100.0 

90.6 

2.5 

6.8 


100.0 

99.0 
0.2 
0.8 




9 liours 







' Exclusive of 1 limestone quarry for which number of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the aggre- 
gate horsepower employed in all producing enterprises 
was 174,389, of which 148,242 horsepower, or 85 per 
cent, was employed in the production of copper. 



Table 5 


PBODUcraG enterprises; 1909 


CHARACTER OP POWER. 


Total. 


Copper. 


Gold 
and 
silver, 
deep 
mines. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower. . . . 


174,389 


148,242 


6,712 


16,173 


3,263 




134,812 

311 
120,009 

16 
190 

129 
14,613 

517 
39,577 


111,471 

118 
98,727 

3 
44 

10 
12,700 

444 
36,771 


5,840 

63 
3,906 

11 
141 

113 
1,793 

27 
872 


16,069 

109 
16,066 

1 
3 


1,432. 


Steam engmes— 


21 




1,310 


Gas or gasoline engines- 


1 


Horsepower 


2 


Water wheels- 
Number 


6 






120 


Electric motors operated by 
purchased curreni^ 


6 
104 


40 




1,830 






Electric motors nut by cnrrent 
generated by enterprise using: 
Number 


126 
4,376 


2 
23 


28 
1,052 


86 
2,801 


10 


Horsepower 


500 







1 Includes 1 water motor of 20 horsepower. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 

order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, it 
is necessary to omit from the 1909 figures, as they 
appear in other tables in this chapter, statistics for the, 
manufacture of coke at bituminous coal mines and sta- 
tistics for the operation of copper smelters, and to add 
to the 1909 statistics, figures for the production of 
hme, which were omitted from the census of mines and 
quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable for 
the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PBODITCING ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



S18,547,991 

$7,951,621 

1292,471 

1 $292, 902 

$36,892,896 

118, 518 



1902 



$12,724,627 

$5,007,102 

$231,774 

$64,636 

$28,265,085 

61,862 



Per cent 
ofin- 



45. S 
58.8 
26.2. 
353.2' 
30.5 
91.6 



1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for man- 
ufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing and 
mining industries in Montana involves a duphcation 
of $41,989,544. 
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Table 7 



Nnmber of operators 

Nnmbei of nunes, quarries, and wells. 
Capital' 



Enenses of operatton and development 
Servloes— 

Salaried ofScers of corporations, sup- 
erintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Bupplles 

Cost of ore purchased 

Fuel and rent of power 

Sojalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry ex- 



638 

1 299 

$165, 776,' 919 



Valne of products 

Penona engaged in mining industry. . 

Proprietors and officials 

iToprietois andiflrm members 

Nnmberperforming Tnannfti labor 

BiUaried officers of corporations 

Bnperintmidents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . . 
Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above ground *. 

Below ground .' 

Men 16 years of age and over 

En^eers, firemen, mechanics, ete. 

Above ground 

Belowground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Aboveground 

Belowground 



Above grouni 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above 
ground) 



Hnmber of wage earners employed on 
the IStb of each month: 

January 

February 

March ■ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sep tembei 

October 

November 

December 



Iiand controlled, acres.. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land. . . 

Owned 

Held underlease 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$48,026,349 



$821,369 

$701,846 

$22,166,735 

$10,195,775 

$6,559,820 

$3,674,085 

$1,823,391 

$456,191 

$503,731 

$1,123,406 

$54,991,861 

23,271 

1,126 
776 
532 
80 
270 
631 

21,614 

7,269 

14,345 

21,608 

2,040 

1,805 

235 

14,199 

702 

13,497 

5,369 

4,756 

613 



18,770 
18,849 
19,222 
19,290 
19,529 
19,243 
19,682 
19,406 
20,006 
20,946 
21,207 
18,793 

167,940 

138,081 
19,859 
120,899 
101,040 
19,869 
5,680 
31,361 

179,462 
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Totaf. 



$46,620,545 



$718,596 

$694,477 

$21,361,406 

$9,837,503 
$6,559,820 
$3,628,050 
$1,822,875 
$453,386 
$394,499 

$1,049,933 

$64,991,961 

21,791 

769 
604 
355 
51 
214 
519 

20,503 

6,972 

13,631 

20,603 

1,890 

1,666 

224 

13,325 

624 

12,701 

5,288 

4,682 

606 



Copper. 



18,320 
18,292 
18,614 
18,687 
18,819 
18,520 
18,843 
18,588 
19,167 
20,069 
20,349 
17,999 

119,642 

104,494 
15,148 
85,016 
69,868 
15,148 
3,960 
30,666 

174,389 



$38,073,609 



$468,275 

$642,448 

$15,804,631 

$8,536,133 
$6,559,820 
$3,199,989 
$1,591,782 
$395, 577 
$264,887 

$711,067 

$46,960,617 

14,261 
164 
30 
15 
15 
119 
390 

13,697 
4,913 
8,784 

13,697 

1,160 

1,082 

78 

8,780 
183 
8,597 
3,757 
3,648 
109 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



$2,896,123 



$101,037 

$37,715 

$1,653,826 

$617,010 



12,911 
13,000 
13,159 
13,214 
13,170 
12,921 
13,236 
12,898 
13,141 
13,768 
13,921 
11,691 

34,628 

34,362 

266 

4,842 

4,676 

266 

2,080 

27,706 

148,242 



$209,012 

$132,249 

$17,309 

$109,981 

$117,984 

$3,002,328 

1,968 

360 

303 

224 

14 

43 

25 

1,584 

564 

1,020 

1,584 

192 

168 

24 

1,067 
112 
955 
325 
284 
41 



Placer 
gold. 



$403,284 



$17,288 

$7,975 

$152,146 

$53,495 



$65,172 

$514 

$4,988 

$18,976 

$82,731 

$502, 663 

367 

114 

102 

77 

1 

11 

6 

247 
240 
7 
247 
32 
32 



1,006 
1,082 
1,139 
1,140 
1,232 
1,279 
1,363 
1,404 
1,467 
1,540 
1,445 
1,287 

14,015 

10,216 
3,799 
14,015 
10,216 
3,799 



6,712 



140 

133 

7 

75 

75 



Bituminous 
coal. 



$4,684,674 



1117,661 

$97,493 

$3,479,894 

$639,837 



$125,067 

$96,151 

$33,718 

$415 

$93,538 

$5, 117,444 

4,793 
93 
41 
28 
14 
38 
88 

4,612 
938 
3,674 
4,612 
463 
341 
122 

3,006 



Lime- 
stone. 



$114,811 



$1, 920 
$88,451 

$18,652 



$1,994 
'"'$423 



$3,471 
$164,064 

136 

10 
10 



124 
124 



124 
13 
13 



72 
67 
94 
133 
176 
168 
180 
149 
131 
118 
122 
122 

13,490 
12,844 

646 
13,300 
12,664 

646 



190 
2,260 



3,096 

1,053 

697 

456 



4,095 
3,905 
3,940 
3,828 
3,950 
3,842 
3,741 
3,828 
4,088 
4,261 
4,498 
4,694 

54,335 

44,098 
10,237 
49,825 
39,588 
10,237 
1,880 
2,630 

16,173 



78 
81 
104 
88 
102 
103 
121 
106 
117 
166 
162 
115 

1,893 

1,973 

20 

1,993 

1,973 

20 



Sand- 
Stone. 



11 

12 

$80,560 



13 
$6,203,014 



$73,871 



$360 
$1,800 
$53,567 

$8,130 



$3,500 
$460 
$514 
$240 

$6,300 

$74,583 

88 

14 
13 
6 



Allother.i 



$274,173 

$13,976 

$5,126 

$128,892 

$66,346 



$22,416 
$1,719 

$867 



$35,842 

$180,362 

177 
14 

6 
3 

7 
2 
7 

166 

110 

46 

156 

21 

21 



461 



504 
334 
170 
364 
194 
170 



140 
77 



80 
34 

44 
56 
55 



119 
HI 
125 
115 
150 
165 
162 
162 
155 
148 
145 
144 

677 
667 

10 
677 
667 

10 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines, 

quarries, 

and wells. ' 



265 

766 

$20,641,409 



464 



$1,506,804 



102,773 

$7,369 

$805,329 

$358,272 



$46,035 

$616 

$2,805 

$109,232 

$73,473 



357 

272 

177 

29 

56 

12 

1,111 

297 
814 
1,105 
150 
139 
11 

874 
78 

796 
81 
74 
7 



460 
557 
608 
703 
710 
723 
739 
818 
849 
877 
858 
794 



33,587 
4,711 
35,883 
31,172 
4,711 
1,720 



5,063 



' Includes operators, as follows: Clay, 1; granite, 2; gypsum, 1; lead and zmc, 1; precious stones, 1. . , , ^ ^. , , , ,j ., 

» Includes operatoiB, as follows: Bituminous coal, 1; gold and silver, deep mines, 250; graphite,]; limestone,!; petroleum and natural gas, 1; placCT gold, 11. 

> Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators havmg mmmg mvestments m two or more states. 
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NEBEASEA. 



Summary. — Only 18 operators of mining enterprises 
were reported from Nebraska in 1909. Of these, 16 
were engaged in the production of limestone and 2 in 
the production of pumice. The total value of the 
products was $322,517, and the niunber of wage earn- 
ers employed on December 15, 1909, or the nearest rep- 
resentative day, was 491. The mineral land connected 
with the enterprises was reported as 1,038 acres, of 
which 524 was owned and 514 held under lease. 

Table 2 presents detailed statistics for the two indus- 
tries combined. 



Comparison of mining industries : 1902-1909. — ^Table 
1 presents such data for 1909 and 1902 as are compa- 
rable for the two years. 



Table 1 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines.. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



1909 



$186,582 
157,493 
»1,551 
» 86,494 
8322,617 
815 



1902 



$103,936 

$11,173 

$823 



$148,391 



Percent 
of in- 
crease. 



79.5 

414.6 

88.4 



117.3 
175.3 



wUch 



1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
ich is included under "Contract work, " in Table 1. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 3 



All 
industries, i 



All 
industries.' 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of ofilces and other sundry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged in industry 

ProTOietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage eamera, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day (all 

above ground) 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 



18 

20 

$222, 428 



$360,049 



$12,900 

$3,745 

$169,937 

$36,474 
$22,019 
$1,651 
$414 
$5,693 
$8,416 

$322,517 

527 

23 
16 
4 



491 
25 



Persons engaged In Industry— Continued. 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, etc.— Continued. 

Miners, miners' helpers, and quarrymen 

All other employees ' 

ITumber of wage earners employed on the IStta day of each month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

M^y 

June ' 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November 

December 

Mineral land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Primary horsepower 

Steam engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 



257 
209 



178 
142 
235 
376 
388 
410 



431 
430 
355 
320 

1,038 
524 
514 

815 

17 
805 

1 
10 



1 Includes operators as follows: Limestone, 16; pumice, 2. 



> Includes 2 boys under 16 years of age. 
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NEVADA. 



STunmary. — The gross value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in Nevada in 1909 amounted to 
$23,271,597. Deducting from this amount, $1,610,449, 
the value of the gold and sUver ore sold hj some 
operators to others who used it as material, leaves 
$21,661,148 as the net value of the products. Of this 
amount, gold and silver (deep and placer mines) and 
copperminingcontributed$21,206,517, or 97.9 percent. 

In the production of placer gold the expenses of 
operation and development exceeded the value of the 
products. This was due in part to unprofitable 
mining ventm-es and in part to expenditures for 
development work which added to the permanent 
value of the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distuiguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PBODUCINQ ENTEEPKI3E3: 1909 


DIDUSTEY AND 
CHABACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBGAinZA.'nON. 


Value. 


Per 
oper- 
ator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AH industries.... 
Individoal 


286 
42 
61 

163 


6,572 

153 

145 

• 5,274 


823,271,697 

161,857 

240,701 

22,869,039 


887,487 
3,854 
3,946 

140,301 


100.0 

15.8 
22.9 
61.3 


100.0 
2.7 
2.6 
94.7 


100.0 
0.7 


Firm 


1.0 


Corporation 


98.3 






Gold and silTer, 

deen mines 

Individual 


818 
33 

48 
137 


3,818 

115 

102 

3,601 


17,807,915 

138,912 

202,902 

17,466,131 


81,688 

4,209 

4,227 

127,490 


100.0 

15.1 
22.0 
62.8 


100.0 

3.0 

2.7 

94.3 


100.0 

0.8 




1.1 


Corporation - . 


98.1 







Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. , 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 
Cost of ore purchased 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



163 
254 



176 
201 

5,274 

JU9,191,207 

14,049,375 

192,520 

411,761 

264,658 

5,758,163 

251,683 

240,809 

6,328,566 

1,601,215 

22,869,039 



Unincor- 
porated. 



103 
120 



213 
143 



298 
8811,623 
366,363 



6,567 

550 

166,907 

23,873 

2,320 

156,902 

9,234 

402,558 



Out of a total of 266 operatois, 163, or 61.3 per cent 
were corporations. These corporations reported 98.3 
per cent of the total value of the products and em- 



ployed 94.7 per cent of all wage earners. In the 
operation of gold and silver, deep mines, the leading 
industry, the per cent of the number of wage earners 
and the value of products reported by corporations 
did not vary greatly from that for all iadustries com- 
biaed. The average value of the product for each 
corporation in this iadustry, however, was $12,811 
less than the average for corporations in all industries. 
Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
mining enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed per enteiprise 
or operating unit. Of the 266 enterprises reported, 9 
employed over 100 wage earners each. The total num- 
ber of wage earners employed by these 9 enterprises 
was 2,726, which represented nearly one-haK of the 
total number employed in all enterprises. In the cop- 
per industry the 3 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners reported 98.8 per cent of all the wage 
earners employed in that industry. 



Table 3 


PKODUCING ENTEBPE13E3: 1909 


INDUSTBT AND WAGE EAENEE3 PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All iTiflnatiHtia 


266 
23 

20 
100 
79 
22 
13 
9 


100.0 

8.6 
7.5 
37.6 
29.7 
8.3 
4.9 
3.4 


5,572 


100.0 






Contract work 






lto5 


279 
877 
763 
937 
2,726 


5.0 


6to20 


15.7 


21 to 50 


13.5 


51 to 100 


16.8 


Over 100 


48 9 








218 
20 
20 
79 
61 
21 
11 
6 

7 
4 
3 


100.0 
9.2 
9.2 
36.2 
28..0 
9.6 
6.0 
2.8 

100.0 
67.1 
42.9 


3,818 


100.0 


No wage earners 










1 to5 


230 
675 
730 
806 
1,377 

1,366 

17 
1,349 


6 


6 to 20 


17.7 


21to60 


19.1 


61 to 100 


21.1 


Over 100 


36 1 


Copper 


100 


Ito20 


1.2 











Prevailing hours of labor.— In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, have 
been classified according to the prevailing hours of 
labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. The 
table shows the percentage of the total number of en- 
terprises falling in each group and also a per cent dis- 
tribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
For all industries combined a day of eight hours 
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prevailed in 89.8 per cent of all enterprises weighted 
according to number of wage earners. For gold and 
silver, deep mines, and copper mines the corresponding 
percentages were 98.7 and 66.1, respectively. 



Table 4 


PKODUCmO ENTEBPEISE3: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


tND-aSTKT AND HOUBS PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All indiiRtr'os , 


1222 

215 

4 

3 


100.0 

96.8 
1.8 
1.4 


100 






9 liours 


9 1 




1 1 






Gold and silver, deep mines 


177 

172 

3 

2 

7 

6 
1 


100 


inn n 


8 hours 


07 2 98 7 




1.7 in 


ID liouis 


1.1 

100.0 
85.7 
14.3 


3 




100 


Snours... . . - . 


66 1 











1 Exclusive of 1 gold and silver, deep mine for which number of hours was not 
leported. 

Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 5, 
was 26,862, of which 13,761 was developed by engines 
and water wheels or motors owned by the enterprises 
using them, and 13,101 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by p'urchased current. 



Table 5 


PKODXJCINQ ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHABACTEB OP POWEE. 


Total. 


Gold and 
silver, 
deep 

mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


Copper. 


All 
other. 


Vtbnaxy power: 

Aggregate boisepo wer 


26,862 


22,164 


291 


3,367 


1,060 




13,761 

81 
8,719 

176 
4,496 

17 
646 

416 
13,101 


10,178 

62 
5,399 

152 
4,233 

17 
546 

365 
11,976 


197 

1 
8 

20 
189 


2,947 

13 
2,935 

1 
12 


439 

5 
377 

3 
62 


Steam engines- 


Horsepower . 


Gas or gasoline engines— 




Water wheels— 
■Wpmher 


Horsepower 








Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 


11 
94 


12 
410 


28 

A21 


Horsepower 




521 


Eleottic motoTS inn by corrent gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 


145 
3,934 


58 
1,377 





86 
2,549 


1 

8 


Horsepower 





1 Includes 2 water motors of 11 horsepower. 



Development work. — Over $3,000,000 was expended 
in the state in 1909 in developing mining properties 
from which no products were reported. The principal 
data for all nonproducing enterprises combined and 
for gold and silver (deep mines), tungsten, and quick- 
silver mines separately, are given in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Number of operators 

Capital 

Amount expended for develop- 
ment work 

Number of salaried employees 

Number of wage earners employed 
Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative day 

Primary horsepower 



NONPEODTJCING MINES AMI) QUAEEIES: 1909 



Total. 



$36, 604, 278 
J3, 121, 477 



1,824 
5,337 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



272 
$36,213,776 

S3, 052, 886 
302 



1,755 
5,337 



Tung- 
sten. 



4 

S28,602 

tie, 910 
3 



31 



Quick- 
silver. 



$46,900 
$7,233 



All 
other.i 



3 
1315,000 

$44,448 
1 



32 



1 Includes operators as follows: Gypsum, 1; limestone, 1; placer gold, 1. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for enterprises operated by governmental institutions. 
Such items as are comparable for the two years are 
presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCINO ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$6,801,126 

$4,686,788 

$275,556 

1 $36, 873 

$21,661,148 

26,862 



1902 



$1,427,663 

$623,432 

$50,003 

$7,944 

$3,514,698 

4,785 



Percent 
otin- 



376.4 
651.8 
451.1 
364.2 
616.3 
461.4 



1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under " Contract work, " in Table 8. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
the gypsum industry some of the mining operators 
subjected the crude product obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before 
marketing. These enterprises have been included 
in the statistics both for manufactures and for mining. 
As a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in 
Nevada involves a duplication of $278,243. 
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Table 8 



Number of oi>eratoi8 

Number of mines Emd quarries 
Capital 



SzpaiiBes of operation and development 
Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, su- 
perintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous— 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry ex- 



Aggregate. 



548 

1,021 

$166,607,108 



Tains of prodnots 

Pnsons engaged In industry 

Pioprietois and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15,1909, or nearest rep- 
resentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Um 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, memen, meclianlcs, 

ete 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Ulnars, miners' helpers, and 

quarrymen 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (above 
ground) 



immtier of wage earners employed on the 
16th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jmie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres.. 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$17,637,205 



$885,098 

$316,288 

$7,335,163 

$4,174,615 

$1,610,449 

$1,441,041 

$329,235 

$267,476 

$317,447 

$871,403 

$23,271,697 

8,785 
1,103 
606 
221 
166 
342 
286 

7,396 
3,657 
3,839 
7,395 

1,094 

1,010 

84 

3,920 
446 
3,474 
2,381 
2,100 



5,633 
6,444 
6,726 
6,909 
6,158 
6,130 
6,878 
6,179 
6,850 
6,884 
6,630 
5,657 

93, 797 
88,117 

6,680 
81,798 
76,173 

6,625 

108 

11,891 

32,199 



PBODUCraa MIKES AND QUASBISS. 



Total. 



374 
$120,002,830 



$11,416,728 



$610,848 

$265,208 

$5,925,070 

$3,375,163 

$1,610,449 

$1,311,625 

$275,656 

$243,129 

$196,768 

$601,912 

$23,271,697 

«,263 
487 
213 
143 
89 
186 
204 

6,672 
2,912 
2,660 
6,671 

826 
761 



Oold and 

sliver, deep 

mines. 



Placer 
gold. 



218 

321 

$102,986,526 



2,706 
373 
2,332 
2,040 
1,777 



4,577 
4,554 
4,723 
4,885 
5,012 
4,953 
4,646 
4,906 
4,664 
4,467 
4,169 
4,264 

38,431 
35, 113 

3,318 
31,524 
28,261 

3,263 
8 

6,899 



26,862 



$11,604,478 



$540,718 

$205,028 

$4,643,903 

$2,604,920 
$1,610,449 
$839, 021 
$266,907 
$212, 663 
$181,161 

$499, 708 

$17,807,946 

4,384 
411 
174 
117 
80 
167 
166 

3,818 
1,681 
2,237 
3,817 

683 

618 

65 

2,147 

237 

1,910 

1,087 

825 



3,339 
3,469 
3,677 
3,638 
3,660 
3,647 
3,702 
3,440 
3,236 
2,905 
2,959 

30,506 
27,986 

2,620 
23,639 
21,174 

2,465 
8 

6,859 



21 

24 

$207,131 



22,164 



$81,192 

$6,424 

"$63,'964 

$9,617 



$2,910 

$6,093 

$340 

$100 

$1,844 

$62,662 

144 

29 

23 

18 

2 

4 



Copper. 



7 

9 

$15,617,784 



$2,321,136 



$31,356 

$49,354 

$1,065,786 

$669,676 



$421, 787 



116 
50 
66 

115 

18 
18 



13 
12 
19 
17 
54 
50 
68 
70 
67 
71 
61 
36 

1,774 
1,176 
698 
1,774 
1,176 



$26,789 
$6,629 

$60,960 

$4,946,369 

1,414 

13 
1 
1 
1 
11 
35 

1,366 

1,077 

289 

1,366 

193 
193 



Lead and 
zinc. 



7 

7 

$248,600 



$47,362 



$750 

$460 

$28,827 

$2,674 



$79 



330 
41 



843 
843 



291 



976 

1,007 

1,067 

1,093 

1,123 

1,149 

831 

916 

854 

936 

960 

1,017 

2,422 
2,382 

40 
2,422 
2,382 

40 



S,357 



$426 
$9,978 

$4,169 

$68,774 



Gypsum. 



4 

4 

$670,627 



$266,398 



$26,200 

$8,760 

$100,660 

$66, 766 



$41,436 

$156 

$2,617 



$31,014 
$278,243 

169 

12 



11 
16 
16 
IS 
13 
11 
11 
12 
13 
34 
46 
61 

944 
944 



904 
904 



6 
7 
10 

147 
147 



Precious 
stones. 



AU other.' 



4 
4 

$164,850 



$20,096 



$2,400 



$12,081 
$4,090 



$1,624 



6 

5 

$107,412 



$75,077 



$4,000 
$1,626 
$29,949 

$27, 621 



$6,393 

$2,400 

$395 



133 
137 
135 
144 
167 
136 
141 
149 
134 
127 
146 
146 

800 
800 



800 

800 



886 



12 
12 
9 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 
11 
13 
14 
16 

116 
116 



116 
116 



$2, 693 

$86, 018 

66 
6 
2 
2 
1 
3 



Nonproduo- 

Ing mines 

and quar- 

rles.2 



36 
32 
19 
27 
16 
36 
38 
47 
45 
41 
38 
40 

1,870 
1,710 

160 
1,870 
1,710 

160 



282 

647 

$36,604,278 



$3,121,477 



$274,260 

$60,080 

$1,410,083 

$799,462 



112 



$129,416 
$53,679 
$14,347 

$120,679 

$269,491 



616 

392 

78 

67 

157 



1,824 

646 

1,179 

1,824 



249 
19 

1,215 

73 

1,142 

341 

323 

18 



1,066 
890 
1,003 
1,024 
1,146 
1,177 
1,232 
1,273 
1,286 
1,427 
1,471 
1,393 

66,366 
63,004 

2,362 
60,274 
47,912 

2,362 
100 

4,992 

6,337 



1 Includes operators as follows: Granite, 1; graphite, 1; iron, 1; quicksilver, 1; sulphur, 1. „„»„„. 

> Inoludes operators as follows: Gold and silver, deep mines, 272; gypsum, 1; Unwstone, 1; placer gold, 1; qmokiilver, 3; tungsten, 4. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



NEW HAMPSHIEE. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in New Hampshire in 1909 
amounted to $1 ,308,597. Of this amount granite quar- 
rying, the principal industry, reported products valued 
at $1,205,811, which represented 92.1 per cent of the 
total. The other industries represented, in each of 
which there was less than three operators, were clay, 
copper, mica, and scythes tones. In the combined 
totals for these industries the expenses of operation 
and development exceeded the value of the products. 
This was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures 
and in part to expenditures for development work 
resulting in permanent improvements to the mining 
properties. 

Character of organization. — Tables 1 and 2 classify 
the producing mining operations of the state under 
form of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
other forms. 



Table 1 


PKODTJCING ENTEKPRISES: 1909 


miltJSTET AND 
CHAKACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBGAOTZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries.... 

Individual 


45 

21 

8 

16 


1,520 

421 
237 
862 


$1,308,597 

339,776 
215,676 
753,246 


$29,080 

16,180 
26,947 
47,078 


100.0 

46.7 
17.8 
35.6 


100.0 

27.7 
15.6 
56.7 


100.0 
26.0 


Firm 


16.5 




67.6 








40 

21 

7 

12 


1,306 
421 
225 
669 


1,205,811 

339,776 
213,415 
652,620 


30,145 

16,180 
30,488 
54,385 


100.0 

62.5 
17.5 
30.0 


100.0 
32.3 
17.2 
50.5 


100.0 


Individual 


28.2 




17.7 


Corporation 


64.1 







Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. . 



^lumber performing manual labor. 



Proprietors and firm members, total.. 

Number perform' 
Salaried employees; 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerics and otber salaried employees 
Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day . 

Capital. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerics and other salaried employees. 

Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



$1,199,513 

757,200 

12,000 

18,849 

3,964 

678,176 

600 

2,891 

140,720 

753,246 



Unincor- 
porated. 



13 

6 

658 

$346,990 

447,766 



14,770 
3,905 
348, 176 
3,671 
2,360 

74,884 

555,361 



Out of a total of 45 operators, 16 were corpora- 
tions. These corporations reported 57.6 per cent of 
the total value of products and employed 56.7 per cent 



of all wage earners. In the granite quarrying industry 
the corresponding percentages were 54.1 and 50.5. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
miniTig enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed per enter- 
prise or operating unit. Of the 1,520 wage earners 
employed in all enterprises, 899, or 59.2 per cent, were 
employed in the 8 enterprises employing over 50 
wage earners each. 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEBPKISES: 


1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EAENEE3 PER 
ENTERPEI8E. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
butlon. 




45 
1 
10 
13 
13 
4 


100.0 
2.2 
22.2 
28.9 
28.9 
8.9 
8.9 


1,520 


100.0 






lto5 


25 
150 
446 
296 
603 


1.6 


6 to 20 


9.9 




29.3 


51 to 100 


19.5 


Over 100 


39.7 




10 

1 
10 

11 

12 
6 


100.0 
2.5 
25.0 
27.5 
30.0 
15.0 


1,305 


100.0 






1 to 5 


25 
129 
425 
726 


1.9 


6 to 20 


9.9 




32.6 




55.6 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all pro- 
ducing mines and quarries, except one enterprise 
operated exclusively by contract work, have been 
classified according to the prevailing hours of labor 
per day in each enterprise. 



Table 4 


PBODUCmG ENTEEPBISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribution 


INDUSTKT AND HOURS PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according to 
number of 
wage 
earners. 


All industries 


44 

25 
12 
7 


100.0 
66.8 
27.3 
15.9 


100.0 




76.3 


9 hours 


7.8 




15.9 






Granite 


39 
25 
12 

2 


100.0 

64.1 
30.8 
6.1 


100. ti 


8 hours 


88.9 




9.1 


10 hours 


2.0 







The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest represen- 
tative day. It should be borne in mind that this lat- 
ter distribution does not show the exact proportion of 
the total number of wage earners working the specified 
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number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part 
of the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
In 76.3 per cent of the enterprises weighted according to 
number of wage earners a day of eight hours prevailed. 
Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in all producing 
mining enterprises in the state was 3,771, of which 
3,137 horsepower was developed by engines owned 
by the enterprises using them and 634 by electric 
motors operated by purchased current. 



Table 6 


PRODuciNQ enterprises: 
1900 




Total. 


Granite. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 


3,771 


3,402 


369 






Owned 


3,137 

86 
3,037 

i 

100 

17 
634 


2,768 

79 
2,668 

4 
100 

17 
634 


369 


Steam engmes— 


7 


Horsepower 


369 


Gas or gasoline engines — 




Horsepower 




Electric motors operated by purchased current- 
Number 













Comparison of mining indnstries, 1902-1909. — Such 
data as are comparable between 1909 and 1902 are 
presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Fiinmry horsepower 



PRODUCINQ ENTERPRISES. 



1900 



1979,840 

$165,358 

14,271 

S9,246 

tl, 308, 697 

3,771 



1902 



$875,465 

$134,128 

$2,372 



$1,176,312 
2,617 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



11.9 
16.8 
80.1 



11.2 
44.1 



Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the production of granite and scythestones, some of 
the operators subjected the products obtained to cer- 
tain manufacturing processes on the premises before 
marketing. These enterprises have been included 
in the statistics both for manufactures and for mining. 



As a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in New 
Hampshire involves a duplication of $1,218,351. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES, 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development . . . 
Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superin- 
tendents and mana£;ers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Kent of offices and other sundry expenses . 

Value of products 



Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superiutendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 16, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above p:oimd 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees (all above ground).. 
Boys under 16 years of age (above ground) 

B'nmber of wage earners employed on the 
15th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



I.and controlledi acres. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 



PRODUCING MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Total. 



46 

63 

$1,546,603 



Primary horsepower. 



$1,204,966 



$45,619 

$7,869 

$926,362 

$100,931 
$54,427 
$4,271 
$5,261 
$9,246 
$51,000 

$1,308,697 

1,610 

75 
42 
17 
5 
28 
16 

1,620 

1,492 

28 

1,618 

161 

159 

2 

1,043 

1,017 

26 

314 

2 



861 
962 
1,108 
1,626 
1,672 
1,693 
1,659 
1,659 
1,610 
1,684 
1,617 
1,160 

7,979 
7,776 

203 
7,429 
7,228 

201 
16 

535 

3,771 



Granite. 



40 

46 

1,030 



$1,053,085 



$41,820 

$7,766 

$831, 176 

$66,648 
$43,454 
$4,271 
$4,626 
$9,246 
$45,278 

$1,205,811 

1,385 

67 
40 
17 
6 
22 
13 

1,306 
1,306 



1,303 
141 
141 



964 
964 



198 
2 



712 

806 

952 
1,356 
1,462 
1,485 
1,459 
1,423 
1,392 
1,393 
1,325 

957 

6,497 

6,294 

203 

6,947 

5,746 

201 

15 

635 

3,402 I 



All 
other.i 



6 

7 

$655,473 



$151,881 



$3,799 

$103 

$96,176 

$35,383 
$10,973 



$725 

"'$5,' 722 

$102,786 

226 
8 
2 



215 

187 

28 

215 

20 

18 

2 

79 
63 
26 
116 



149 
167 
156 
169 
210 
208 
200 
236 
218 
191 
192 



1,482 

1,482 



1,482 
1,482 



1 Includes operators as fallows: Clay, 1; copper, 1; mioa, 2; scythestones, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



NEW JERSEY. 



Summary. — The total value of tlie products of minea 
and quarries in 1909, as reported by the 131 operators, 
was $8,347,501. The most important industries for 
which separate statistics can be given were iron-ore 
mining, traprock quarrying, and clay mining. The 
statistics given for clay mining include only the enter- 
prises engaged in mining and marketing the crude 
clay. Enterprises which subject any part of the crude 
clay to manufacturing processes before marketing have 
been included in the census of manufactures but 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives fur- 
ther details for Incorporated enterprises distinguished 
from those which are unincorporated. Out of a total 
of 131 operators in all industries, 62, or 47.3 per cent, 
were corporations. These corporations reported 87.4 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
78.8 per cent of all wage earners. In the iron-mining 
industry all enterprises were operated by corporations. 



Table 1 



INDUSTRY AND 
CHABACTEB OF 
OBQAinZATION. 



All Indnstiles 

Individual 

Finn 

Corporation 

Iron 

Corporation 

Tiaprock 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



FBODUCINQ ENTEBFBGES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



131 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 



6,801 

1,049 

394 

S,35g 



3,095 
2,096 

1,608 
381 
229 
99S 



Value of products. 



Total. 



$8,847,G01 

803,189 

246,725 

7,297,687 



1,651,091 

1,651,091 

1,166,846 

278,112 
119,262 
768,971 



Per op- 
erator. 



$63,721 
16,392 
12,336 

117,703 



206,386 
206,386 

21,206 
16,360 
11,926 
27,463 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 

37.4 
15.3 
47.3 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
30.9 
18.2 
50.9 



100.0 

15.4 
5.8 
78.8 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
23.7 
14.2 
62.1 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 
9.6 
3.0 

87.4 



100.0 

100.0 



100.0 



10.2 
66.9 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing industries of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. Of the 6,801 wage earners em- 
ployed in all enterprises, 3,772, or 55.5 per cent, were 



employed in the 10 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners each. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 



Value of products. 



Incorpo- 
rated. 



41 

59 

127 

5,368 

{7,882,934 

3,703,485 

59,260 
98,869 
67,533 

2,268,030 
84,893 
41,896 

1,083,014 

7,297,587 



Unincor- 
porated. 



79 



14 



31 

21 

1,443 

S730,729 

804,455 



25,571 
11,968 

533,036 
16,133 
6,458 

212,299 

1,049,914 



Table 3 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


132 

1 

12 
69 
37 
13 
10 


100.0 

0.8 
9.1 
44.7 
28.0 
9.8 
7.6 


6,801 


100.0 






lto6 


38 

744 

1,246 

1,002 

3,772 


0.6 


6 to 20 


10.9 


21 to 60 


18.3 


61 to 100 


14.7 


Over 100 


55. 5 








9 

4 
5 

56 

30 

17 

8 


100.0 

44.4 
55.6 

100.0 

54.6 
30.9 
14.5 


8,095 

195 

1,900 

1,608 
391 
583 
634 


100.0 


6 to 100 


9 3 




90.7 




100 


1 to20 


24 3 


21 to 60 




ver 50 


39 4 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except one enterprise operated 
exclusively by contract work, and one which failed to 
report hours of labor, have been classified according 
to the prevailing hours of labor per day in each enter- 
prise or operating unit . The table shows the percentage 
of the total number of enterprises falling in each group, 
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and also a per cent distribution in which each enter- 
prise has been given a weight according to the total 
number of wage earners employed December 15, 1909, 
or the nearest representative day. It should be borne 
in mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevail- 
ing in the enterprise. For all industries combined, a 
day of 10 hours prevailed in 71.5 per cent of all enter- 
prises weighted according to the number of wage earn- 
ers employed. 



Table 4 


FBODUCINQ ENTEBPBISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTRY AND.HOTJES PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All industries 


1130 
6 
20 

102 
2 


100.0 

4.6 
15.4 

78.6 
1.5 


100.0 


8 hours 


13.6 




6.8 


10 hours. 


71.5 




9.1 








9 

1 
2 
4 
2 

55 

2 
6 
47 


100.0 

11.1 
22.2 
44.4 
22.2 

100.0 
3.6 
10.9 
85.6 


100.0 




39.6 


9 hours 


6.4 




24.5 


11 hours 


29.6 


Xxaprock 


100.0 




2.1 


9 hours 


7.5 




90.4 







1 Exclusive of 1 granite quarry, for which number of hours was not reported. 

Duplication between mannfactnres and mining. — In 
the production of granite, sandstone, slate, traprock, 
and talc and soapstone, some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both 
for manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact the combined value of products for the manu- 
facturing and mining industries in New Jersey involves 
a duplication of $205,085. 



Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate ' horsepower employed in the producing 
enterprises was 18,048, of which 17,818 was developed 
by engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 230 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCINO enterprises: 1909 


CHARACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Iron. 


Trap- 
rock. 


Clay 
(soldas 
such). 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


18,048 


6,686 


6,348 


1,616 


4,599 


Owned 


17,818 

264 
17,685 

10 
193 

1 
40 

5 
230 


6,686 

82 
6,685 


6,218 

78 
5,141 

3 

77 


1,616 

32 
1,475 

6 
41 


4,499 


Steam engines- 
Number 


62 


Horsepower . 


4,384 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number . ... 


2 




75 


Water wheels- 


1 










40 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 




4 
130 




1 




100 






Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 
Number 


58 
2,966 


10 
625 






48 








2,430 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement, and to add to the 1909 
statistics, figures for the production of lime, which 
were omitted from the census of mines and quarries 
in 1909. Such items as are comparable for the two 
years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary norsepower 



PRODUCING ENTEBPRiaES. 



1909 



$3,156,929 

11,067,226 

$101,523 

2 $40, 799 

$8,648,868 

18,390 



1902 



$2,277,662 

$892,030 

$110, 163 

$10,770 

$4,042,047 

13,008 



Per cent 

ofhi- 

crease.i 



38.6 
19.6 
-7.8 
278.8 
lll.S 
41.4 



I A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' ExdusiTe of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



PEODUCING MINES AND QUABEIES. 



Total. 



Iron. 



Traprock. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Granite. 



Clay (sold 
as such). 



All 
other.! 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. . 
Capital 



131 

151 

2 58,613,663 



Expenses ot opeiatlon and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers ot corporations, superintendents, and man- 



Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses. 



Value of products 

Persons engaged In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stonecutters . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years ot age (all above ground) 



XTninbeTOf wage earners employed on tbe 15th day of each month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July ;... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Iiand contiolled, acres. . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$4,507,940 



8 $183, 690 

8*79,491 

«2, 801, 066 

t674,962 
5319,329 
$101,026 
8 $47, 354 
$44, 489 
8 $256, 633 

$8,347,501 

<7,176 

4 227 

96 

14 

Ml 

90 

n48 

6,801 

4,440 

2,361 

6,795 

641 

683 

68 

3,810 

1,867 

1,943 

2,344 

1,984 

360 



8,349 
6,467 
6,667 
6,083 
6,404 
6,524 
6,717 
6,795 
6,878 
7,055 
6,646 
6,208 

26,809 
14,329 
12,480 
23, 780 
11,740 
12,040 
700 
2,329 

18, 048 



8 

10 

$3,612,024 



55 

58 

$870,965 



15 

16 

$176,285 



6 
6 

$73,489 



6 

6 

$31,479 



31 

45 

$1,435,000 



$1,321,915 



$49, 798 
$16,251 
$840,967 

$199,707 

$168,368 

$7,091 

$7,350 



$32,383 

$1,651,091 

2,U8 
23 



6 

17 

30 

2,095 

553 

1,542 

2,096 

302 

249 

53 

1,134 



1,134 
659 
304 
366 



2,017 
2,057 
1,980 
1,794 
1,749 
1,780 
1,840 
1,818 
2,014 
2,130 
2,111 
2,095 

13.668 

6,169 
8,499 
12,968 
4,469 
8,499 
660 
40 

6,585 



$1,048,945 



$40,612 

$17,834 

$591,476 

$156,565 
$54, 700 
$36,830 
$5, 172 
$29,550 

$116,206 

$1,166,345 

1,722 

82 

40 

6 

13 

29 

32 

1,608 

1,608 



1,606 
123 
123 



598 

598 



884 
■■■3 



574 
577 
767 
1,196 
1,418 
1,491 
1,639 
1,681 
1,771 
1,742 
1,471 
1,199 

1,149 

845 
604 
1,384 
780 
604 



$143,458 



$6,236 
$2,304 
$93,291 

$17,973 
$4, 704 
$1,900 
$1,2.37 
$820 

$14, 993 

$187,272 

240 
27 
21 
2 
3 
3 
5 
208 
208 



208 
14 
14 



169 
169 



111 
113 
137 
173 
202 
209 
212 
211 
210 
206 
198 
173 

247 

244 

3 

118 

116 



$163,877 



$6,688 

$1, 782 

8115,384 

$25,902 

$2,037 

$6, 109 

$189 



$62,371 



$958 

$269 

$39,343 

$8,491 

$2, 161 

$120 

$34 



$5, 786 

$180,601 

451 



437 
437 



437 
26 
26 



219 
219 



192 
192 



129 



331 
308 
283 
244 
267 
301 
321 
302 
306 
391 
416 
439 



109 
553 
202 
89 
113 



460 
565 



$996 
$60,171 

122 

7 



1 

1 

114 

114 



114 
10 
10 



10 
10 
4 
105 
143 
133 
110 
127 
112 
115 
97 
10 

156 

91 
66 
166 
91 
65 



216 



$668,281 



$43,566 

$15,365 

$316,8^1 

$69,869 
$6, 619 

$15, 761 
$6, 100 

$14, 119 

$61,061 

$750,303 



61 

22 

4 

13 

25 

27 

900 

900 



683 



172 
172 



1,516 



10 

10 

$2,199,619 



$1, 209, 093 



$32,832 
$16,266 

$774,764 

$196,455 
$80,740 
$33,225 
$27,047 



$47,764 

$1,351,712 

1,197 
16 
1 



42 

1,439 

620 

819 

1,437 

122 

117 

6 

980 

171 

809 

336 

.330 

5 

2 



713 


1,593 


726 


1,667 


832 


1,664 


893 


1,678 


885 


1,740 


889 


1,721 


933 


1,632 


971 


1,685 


956 


1,510 


930 


1,541 


898 


1,155 


862 


1,130 


7,865 


2,772 


5,809 


2,062 


2,016 


710 


6,580 


2,372 


4,634 


1,662 


2,046 


710 


40 




1,235 


400 



3.125 



1 Includes operators as follows: Bluestone, 2; lead and zinc, 1; marl 1; mineral pigments, 1; peat, 2; slate, 2; talc and soapstone, 1. 

2 Includes $214,782 which could not be distnbuted among the several industries. 1 ^ • r , 

,tiVe°oS "The ?oLf„XSP«?^^°n^f<?Siri^^^^^^^^ 



r„ ^ a , uo -u^uut^ 11H.1UUOU lu. ivoui, ui umuBs auu mner sunary expenses ■ lor maiviaual industries and properly distributed 
"7^1^, n™- offlcsrs of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $3,000; clerks and other salaried employees, $9,420: and taxes 

A „JiI f following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are included under the proper hea! 

Aggregate, 8; salaried officers of corporations, 2; and clerks and other salaried employees, 6, eity^i "oa 



$225. 
proper headings in the totals for all enterprises: 
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NEW MEXICO. 



Summary.— The total value of the products of all 
miaes and quarries in New Mexico in 1909 amounted 
to $5,587,744. Of this amount, bituminous coal min- 
ing, the leading industry, contributed $3,984,660, or 
71.3 per cent. Gold and silver mining (deep mines) 
and copper mining, the two industries next in impor- 
tance, reported products valued, respectively, at 
$625,626 and $360,394. In each of these industries 
the expenses of operation and development exceeded 
the value of the products. This was due in part to 
unprofitable mining ventures and in part to expendi- 
tures for development work, which added to the 
permanent value of the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of New Mexico under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from in- 
dividual owners and finns, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 98 
enterprises, 50 were operated by corporations. These 
corporations reported 91.6 per cent of the total value 
of products and employed 88.8 per cent of all wage 
earners. Incorporated enterprises had a larger share 
in the production of bituminous coal than in other 
mining industries. 



Table 1 



nroUSTET AND 
CHABACTER OF 
OBQAinZATION. 



All inilnstil<3s 

Individual ' 

Firm 

Corporation 

Bltnmlnons coal. 

Individual! 

Finn 

Corporation 

Gold and silver, 

deep mines 

iBdlvidual 

Firm 

Corporation 



PBODUCING ENTERPKISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber 
■ of 
oper- 
ators. 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners, 



5,G82 
454 
180 

5,048 



3,490 
28 
40 

3,422 



121 
112 

727 



Value of products. 



J5, 587, 744 

362,481 

106,060 

5,120,203 



3,981,660 
23,744 
46,207 

3,914,709 



£25,626 
196,232 
52,835 
376,659 



Per 
operator. 



$57,018 

14,499 

4,568 

102,404 



249,041 

6,936 

16,402 

434,968 



13,311 
19,623 
3,774 
16,372 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 
25.5 
23.5 
51.0 



100.0 
25.0 
18.8 
66.3 



100.0 
21.3 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



100.0 
8.0 
3.2 

88. 8 



lOOO 

0.8 

1.1 

98.1 



100.0 
12.6 
11.7 
75.7 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



lOOO 

6.5 

1.9 

91.6 



100.0 
0.6 
1.2 

98.2 



100.0 
31.4 
8.4 
60.2 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries . 



s'umber performing manual labor. 



Proprietors and firm members, total.. 

Number perform' ... 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Capital 



1 Includes 1 estate. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



45 
218 



27 

85 

214 

5,048 

{39,656,228 

5,195,484 

81,024 
142,499 
207,162 
3,311,729 
27,414 
39,593 
1,386,063 

5,120,203 



Unincor- 
porated. 



53 
67 



39 



12 

6 

634 

$469,446 

367,939 



10,664 
3,785 
217,627 
51,581 
817 
73,465 

467,641 



Size of enterprises, — In Table 3 the producing enter- 
prises are classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed per enterprise or operating unit. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDU3TBY AND TVAQE EAENEE3 PER 
ENTERPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


103 

2 

6 

31 

30 

15 

7 

13 


100.0 

1.9 

4.9 

30.1 

29.1 

14.6 

6.8 

12.6 


5,682 


100.0 






Contract work 






1 to 5 


98 

347 

604 

673 

4,160 


1.7 


6 to 20 


6.1 


21 to 60 


8.9 


61 to 100 


10.1 


Over 100 


7.23 






BitumlnoTiR cofti 


21 

1 
6 
6 
4 
6 

47 
3 

18 
13 

8 
6 


100.0 

4.8 
23.8 
23.8 
19.0 
28.6 

100.0 
6.4 
38.3 
27.7 
17.0 
10.6 


3,490 


100.0 






1 to5 


17 

68 

198 

3,207 

960 


0.5 


6 to 20 


1.9 


21 to 100 


5.7 


Over lOO 


91.9 




100.0 






1 to 5 


53 
141 
281 

486 


5.5 


6to20 


14.7 


21 to 50 


29.3 


Over 50 


50.5 







Of the 5,682 wage earners in all enterprises, 4,160, or 
73.2 per cent, were reported by the 13 enterprises 
employing over 100 wage earners each. For all indus- 
tries combined, excluding those operated by contract, 
the average number of wage earners per enterprise 
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was 68, while for the enterprises engaged in the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal the average per enterprise 
was 174. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — ^In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevaiUng 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise or operating 
unit. The table shows the percentage of the total 
number of enterprises falling in each group, and also 
a per cent distribution iu which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, siace, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevail- 
ing in the enterprise. 



Table 4 



INDUSTEY AND HOUBS PEE DAT. 



AH Indnstiles. 

Sliours 

fl hours 

10 hours 

12 hours 



Bituminous coal . 

Shours 

9hours 

10 hours 



Gold and silver, deep mines. 

8 hours '. 

9 hours 

10 hours 



FBODtTCmG ENTEBPEISES: 1909 



Enterprise. 



Number. 



196 

30 

32 

32 

1 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 
31.6 
33.7 
33.7 
1.1 



100.0 
15.0 
40.0 
45.0 

100.0 

44.2 
41.9 
14.0 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 



100.0 

6.6 

27.4 

65.3 

0.7 



100.0 

1.0 

25.8 

73.2 

100.0 

24.7 
60.5 
14.7 



I Exclusive of 1 gold and silver, deep mine, for wliich number of hours was 
not reported. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the production of, gypsum and bitumiaous coal some 
of the operators subjected the crude products obtained 
to certain manufacturing processes on the premises 



before marketing. These enterprises have been in- 
cluded in the statistics both for manufactures and for 
mining. As a result of this fact the combined value of 
products for the manufacturing and mining industries 
in New Mexico involves a duplication of $1,178,078. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the ag- 
gregate horsepower employed in all producing enter- 
prises was 16,042, of which 14,542 horsepower was 
developed by engines owned by the enterprises using 
them and 1,500 by electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current. 



Table 5 




CHAEACTEB OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


Cop- 
per. 


AU 
other. 


Aggregate boisepower 


16,012 


9,387 


3,623 


660 


2,383 




14,542 

137 
14,201 

23 
341 

44 
1,600 


7,887 

63 
7,868 

2 
21 

44 
1,500 


3,623 

42 
3,428 

14 
195 


650 

14 
682 

6 

68 


2,382 


steam engines- 
Number 


28 


Horsepower 


2,325 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 


2 

57 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 




















Electric motors ran by cnrrent 
generated by enterprise using: 


245 
5,151 


72 
4,068 


166 
970 


3 

13 


4 


Horsepower 


100 







Comparison of mining industries : 1902-1909. — Such 
data as are comparable between 1909 and 1902 are 
presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

SuppUes and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines.. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCmO ENTEEPKISES. 



19091 



$3,974,490 

$1,008,570 

$78, 995 

» $22, 487 

$5,587,744 

16,042 



1902 



$1,856,402 

$497,949 

$64,438 

$48,381 

$2,686,473 

8,707 



Percent 
ofin- 



114.1 
102.5 

22.6 
-53.6 
108.0 

84.2 



> Includes statistics for the production of coke at bituminous coalmines, which 
could not be deducted without disclosing the operations of an individual en- 
terprise. 

' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in lable 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PEODUCINQ MIKES AND QUAEEIES. 



Total. 



BltumtDOus 
coal. 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



Copper. 



Gypsum. 



Sand- 
stone. 



All other.! 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines and 

quarries." 



Numberof operators 149 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital' !47,575,698 



Expenses of opeiatlon and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers ol corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous— 



Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses , 



285 
$40,126,674 



Value of piodncts 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Troprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees , 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or nearest lepresenta- 

tiveday 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, and quarry men. . 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age * 



munbet of wage earners employed on the 15th 
day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, 

Owned 

Held under lease . 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease . 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower . 



$6,202,242 



$285,929 

$231,225 

$3,818,807 

$938,630 
$283, 484 
$79,110 
$46,916 
$162,683 
$355,458 

$5,587,744 

6,603 
292 
130 
49 
41 
121 
242 

6,069 

2,257 

3,812 

6,010 

543 

423 

120 

3,642 

375 

3,267 

1,825 

1,430 

39 ■; 



4,737 
6,073 
6,002 
5,328 
6,327 
6,414 
6,749 
5,68-1 
8,882 
5,618 
6,631 
5,703 

467,626 
340,975 
126,651 
227,795 
155,281 
72,514 
9,625 
230,206 

17,431 



$5,553,428 



$234,187 

$210,947 

$3,629,366 

$806,487 
$203,083 
$78,996 
$40, 410 
$132,535 
$318,423 

$5,587,744 

6,112 

210 
86 
39 
27 
97 

220 

5,682 

2,144 

3,538 

5,623 

489 

371 

118 

3,408 

366 

3,042 

1,726 

1,378 

348 

59 



4,436 
4,764 
4,673 
4,985 
4,962 
5,079 
5,407 
6,326 
5,676 
5,307 
5,364 
5,415 

397,174 

270,765 

126,419 

167,568 

95,286 

72,282 



16 

28 

$23,568,127 



47 

63 

$10,692,341 



12 

12 

$5,204,126 



5 

133 

$382,676 



3 
3 

$1,600 



15 

46 

1,905 



$7,450,( 



51 
73 



229,608 
16,042 



$3,275,026 



$97,588 

$147,436 

$2,459,397 

$328,639 

$29,860 

$6,712 

$27,071 

$7,521 

$170,811 

$3,984,660 

3,688 
52 
13 

8 
14 
25 
146 

3,490 
781 

2,709 

3,442 

207 

122 

86 

2,324 



2,324 

911 

641 

270 

48 



3,530 
3,676 
3,5'6 
3,652 
3,516 
3 461 
3; 589 
3,643 
3,623 
3,417 
3,444 
3,465 

294,318 

240,124 
64,194 

115,649 
64,929 
60,620 



178,769 
9,387 



$1,122,873 



$76,364 

$27,631 

$572,423 

$225,982 
$83,921 
$49,692 
$4,133 
$23,618 
$69,209 

$625,626 

1,091 

100 
49 
19 
8 
43 
31 

960 
371 



148 
117 

31 
513 
9 
504 
299 
245 

54 



471 
654 
706 
636 
677 
736 
7S5 
801 
838 
730 
805 
822 

74,917 
5,097 

69,820 

24,660 
5,078 

19,582 



60,267 
3,623 



$662,146 



$20,276 

$19,367 

$198,496 

$111,336 

$58,564 

$353 

$6,168 

$101,396 

$46,202 

$360,394 

349 

21 

14 

7 



7 
21 

307 

176 

131 

304 

72 

70 

2 

143 

28 

116 

89 

75 

14 

3 



179 
202 
220 
260 
312 
237 
256 
316 
272 
256 

4,090 
3,870 
220 
4,090 
3,8'0 



$92,643 



$10,620 

$6,278 

$28,954 

$14,946 

$13,787 

$480 

$881 



$4,076 



$2,940 
$636 



$400 



$496,761 



$29,340 
$10,336 
$267,147 

$123,949 

$16,961 

$21,368 

$2,167 



$16,697 

$106,964 

106 



660 



61 
60 
50 
76 
55 
49 
50 
63 
56 
73 
51 
90 

20,630 

20,290 

240 

20,520 

20,280 

240 



$100 

$4,963 

32 
3 
3 
1 



29 



10 
74T 



$25,604 

$506,137 

846 
26 
7 
4 
3 
16 
14 

806 
697 
109 
798 
60 



378 
279 

99 
360 
350 

10 
8 



195 
165 
162 
384 
469 
548 
642 
689 
804 
771 
792 
792 

3,284 
1,364 
1,920 
2,714 
1,119 
1,595 



570 
1,635 



$648,819 



$51,742 
$20,278 
$289,461 

$133,143 
$80,401 
$116 
$6,506 
$30,148 
$37,035 



491 
82 
44 
10 
14 
24 
22 

387 

113 

274 

387 

54 

52 

2 

234 

9 

225 

99 

52 

47 



301 
319 
329 
343 
365 
336 
342 
358 
306 
311 
267 
288 

70,452 
70,220 

232 
60,227 
59,995 

232 
9,625 

600 

1,389 



I Includes operators as follows: Anthracite coal, 1; blsmuth,l; clay.l; fluorspar,!; granite,l; Iron,l; lead and zinc, 2; limestone,2; placer gold,2; precious stones, 2; 

^''includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 1; gold and silver, deep mines, 49; placer gold, 1. 
» Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because It was reported In one lump 

* in the bituminous coal industry 30 boys were employed below groimd. 



sum by operators having mining investments In two or more 
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NEW YORK. 



Summary. — The gross value of the products of mining 
industries in New Yorkin 1909 amounted to $13,334,975. 
Deducting from this amount, $65,656, the value of nat- 
ural gas produced by some operators and sold to others, 
who sold it again, leaves $13,269,319 as the net value 
of the products. Of this amount stone quarries 
producing limestone, bluestone, traprock, sandstone, 
granite, marble, and slate, contributed $5,719,205, or 
43.1 per cent. Iron-ore mining, the most important 
mining industry, reported products valued at $3,095,- 
023. In the production of graphite, the expenses of 
operation and development exceeded the value of the 
products. This was due in part to unprofitable min- 
ing ventures and in part to expenditures for develop- 
ment work resulting in permanent improvements to 
the mining properties. The same conditions exist for 
the total of the six industries combined under the 
heading of "AH other," in Table 7. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from in- 
dividual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
1,351 operators of producing enterprises in aU indus- 
tries, 174, or 12.9 per cent, were corporations. These 
corporations reported 69.1 per cent of the total value 
of products and employed 70.3 per cent of aU wage 
earners. In the iron-ore industry all enterprises, ex- 
cept one, were conducted by corporations. 



Table 1 


PBODUCINQ ENTEKPHISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND 
CHAKACTEK OP 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Percent 
distribution. 




Total. 


Per 
oper- 
ator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries.... 


1,351 

587 

578 

174 

12 


11,303 

1,960 

1,379 

7,944 

20 


$13,334,975 

1,714,117 

2,381,883 

9,210,681 

28,394 


$9,870 

2,920 

4,121 

52,934 

2,366 


100.0 
43.4 
42.8 
12.9 
0.9 


100.0 

17.3 
12.2 
70.3 
0.2 


100.0 

12.9 
17.9 
69.1 
0.2 


Firm 




Other 




Petroleum and 

natural gas 

IndividTial. . 


708 

227 

423 

49 

9 

127 
73 
14 
40 


374 
74 
140 
151 
9 

3,104 

616 

350 

2,138 


2,668,996 

534,507 

1,190,238 

921,470 

22,781 

2,656,142 

391, 067 

309,357 

1,955,718 


3,770 

2,355 
2,814 
18,806 
2,631 

20,915 

5,357 
22,098 
48,893 


100.0 

32.1 

59.7 

6.9 

1.3 

100.0 

67.5 
11.0 
31.6 


100.0 

19.8 
37.4 
40.4 
2.4 

100.0 

19.8 
11,3 
68.9 


100.0 
20.0 
44.6 
34.5 
0.9 

100.0 

14.7 
11.6 
73.6 






Other 


Limestone 

Individual 


Firm 







Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing mining 
enterprises are classified according to the number of 
wage earners employed per enterprise or operating 
unit. Only 28 enterprises, or 2.1 per cent of the total 



number, employed over 100 wage earners each. These 
enterprises, however, employed more than one-half of 
all wage earners. In the production of petroleum 
and natural gas the average number of wage earn- 
ers per enterprise was less than 1. This was due to 
the fact that 90 enterprises were operated without any 
wage earners at all and 464 were operated by contract 
work or by wage earners who gave only a part of their 
time to the enterprise. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries . 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OflScers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 

Wages 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold . . 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



174 
161 



114 
163 
242 

7,944 

$30,994,957 

7,344,419 

213,396 
227, 230 
193, 652 

3,446,176 
276,617 
130,784 

2,791,170 
66,494 

9,210,681 



Unincor- 
porated. 



1,177 

691 

9,640 

2,294 

663 



70 
44 

3,359 

$14,176,275 

2,643,349 



55,160 

18,637 

1,271,419 

188,837 

43,205 

1,066,039 

162 

4,124,394 



Table 3 


PEODUCINa EUTKBPBISES: 1909 


INDXISTKY AND WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


ENTERPRISE. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
butioa 


AU industries 


1,351 

189 

.471 

451 

131 

65 

16 

28 


100.0 

14.0 

34.9 

33.4 

9.7 

4.8 

1.2 

2.1 


11,303 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees 






lto6 .. 


941 
1,346 
2,088 
1,171 
5,767 


S.3 
11.9 
18.6 
10.4 
50.9 


6to20 


21to50 


61 to 100 


Over 100 




Iron 


14 

5 
9 

708 

90 

464 

141 

13 

127 
S 
3 
63 
34 
20 
12 


100.0 
36.7 
64.3 

100.0 

12.7 
65.5 
19.9 
1.8 

100.0 
3.9 
2.4 
41.7 
26.8 
16.7 
9.4 


2,642 

144 

2,398 

B71 


100.0 
6.7 
94.3 

100 


6to60 


Over 60 


Petroleum and natural gas 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees. .. 






lto5 


226 
148 

3,104 


60.4 
39.6 

100.0 


0ver5 


Limestone 


No wage earners 


Contract work 






1 toS 


157 

346 

620 

1,981 


5.1 
11.1 
20.0 
63.8 


6to20 


21 to 50 


Over 60 





Persons employed in mining. — Of the 14,230 persons 
employed in producing mines December 16, 1909, or 
the nearest representative day, 11,303 were wage earn- 
ers, 633 were salaried employees, and 2,294 were pro- 
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prietors and firm members. Of the proprietors and 
firm members 663 performed manual labor in or 
about the mines. The relatiTely small number of wage 
earners in the mining industry working imderground, 
18 per cent, is explained by the large number employed 
in stone quarries. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners and 
those operated exclusively by contract work and part- 
time employees, have been classified according to the 
prevailing hours of labor per day in each enterprise or 
operating unit . Petroleum and natural gas wells are not 
included in this table, because the lack of regularity in 
the nmnber of hours worked per day in a large number 
of enterprises rendered such classification impracticable. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given 
a weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest represent- 
ative day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. In 
85.1 per cent of all enterprises weighted according to 
the number of wage earners, a day of 10 hours pre- 
vailed. 



Table 4 


PBODUCINO ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


rWDUSTEY AND HOUES PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 

distribu- 

tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All IndnRtri^ff 


1537 

34 

55 

446 

1 
1 


100.0 

6.3 

10.2 

83.1 

0.2 

0.2 


100.0 




6.7 




7.9 




85.1 


11 hours, 


0.3 


12 hours 


0.1 








11 
14 

120 

22 
17 
81 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
18.3 
14.2 
67.6 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 


8 hours ... 


16.5 




9.1 




74.3 







using them, and 10,683 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas, and of 1 slate quarry, for which num- 
ber of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in the producing en- 
terprises was 101,759, of which 91,076 was developed 
by engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 



Table 5 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHAEACTEE OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Iron. 


Petro- 
leum 

and 
natural 

gas. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Fiimary power : 

Aggiegate horsepower... 


101,769 


22,620 


41,797 


16,980 


20,462 


Owned 


91,076 

2,283 
68,594 

1,216 
18,213 

38 
4,269 

147 
10,683 


18,220 

124 
17,223 

6 

747 

2 
250 

42 
4,300 


41,797 

1,761 
25,378 

1,173 
16,419 


14,277 

182 
14,139 

4 
24 

4 
114 

36 
2,703 


16,782 


Steam engines- 
Number 


216 


Horsepower 


11,864 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 


33 




1,023 


Water wheels- 


32 


Horsepower . 




3,905 


Electric motors operated by 
purchased current- 




69 


Horsepower 




3,680 








Electric motois run by current 
generated by enterprise using : 


81 
2,319 


30 
966 




12 

211 


39 


Horsepower 




1,142 









Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and for the operation of 
enterprises operated by governmental institutions, and 
to add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the production 
of lime, which were omitted from the census of mines 
and quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable 
for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PEODUCING ENTERPRISES 




1909 


1903 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 


Wages and salaries 


$5,693,286 

$2,647,861 

$468,646 

1 $374,435 

$13,849,494 

102,540 


$4,517,851 

$1,627,489 

$357,637 

$350,663 

$9,682,457 

63,953 


26.0 




62.7 


T^nyFvlt'**Sa"<1 rent nf miTips. 


31.0 




6.8 


Value of products 


43.0 




60.3 







1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product 
and also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas 
industry, which are included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products to certain manufacturing processes 
on the premises before marketing. These enterprises 
have been included in the statistics both for manu- 
factures and for mining. As a result of this fact the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing and 
mining industries in New York involves a duplication 
of $10,312,289. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR 



Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PBODUCtNQ MimES, QUAERIEa, AND WKLLS. 



Total. 



Iron. 



Petroleum 
and natural 



Limestone. 



Bluestone. 



Traprook. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital' 



Expenses of opeiatlon and development 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, 
and managers. 

Clerks and other salaried employees , 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

SuppUes , 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold 

Fuel and rent of power , 

Royalties and rent of mines , 

Taxes 

Contract work , 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses , 

Value of products 



Persons engaged In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 16, 1909, or nearest representative day. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age' 



ITumber of wage earners employed on the 16th day of 
each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land.. 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower.. 



1,356 

12,097 

$45,333,052 



$10,004,532 

1497,676 

$212,089 
$4,723,315 

$1,889,747 
$65,666 
$585, 161 
$465, 458 
$174,389 
$616,542 
$874,599 

$13,334,975 

14,293 

2,651 

2,303 

665 

114 

234 

2S6 

11,316 

9,282 

2,034 

11,308 

1,340 

1,298 

42 

6,317 

4,687 
1,630 
3,661 
3,290 
361 
8 



6,932 

6,081 

7,067 

8,844 

10,037 

10,667 

10,904 

11,223 

11,279 

11,068 

10,264 

8,540 

508,386 
315,896 
192,490 
339,140 
147,154 
187,986 
160,255 
22,991 



101,759 



1,361 

12,094 

$45,171,232 



708 

11,342 

$14,903,354 



127 

140 

$4,169,316 



350 

413 

$702,033 



$9,987,768 

$496, 776 

$212,089 
$4,717,595 

$1,886,937 
$66,666 
$685,161 
$465,464 
$173,989 
$613,042 
$872,069 

$13,334,975 

14,230 

2,641 

2,294 

663 

114 

233 

286 

11,303 

9,269 

2,034 

11,295 

1,336 

1,294 

42 

6,312 

4,682 
1,630 
3,647 
3,286 
361 



5,922 

6,071 

7,047 

8,834 

10,027 

10,657 

10,894 

11,213 

11,269 

11,053 

10,261 

8,627 

495,679 

305,089 
190,490 
332,733 
146,747 
185,986 
140,085 
22,761 



101,759 



$2,118,267 

$81,987 

$67,223 
$1,001,025 

$656,997 



$199,817 
$62,668 
$61,491 
$20,632 
$86,427 

$3,095,023 

2,637 

34 

1 



10 

23 

61 

2,542 

1,049 

1,493 

2,541 

366 

322 

34 

1,400 

168 
1,242 
786 
669 
216 
1 



1,885 
1,922 
1,909 
1,832 
1,792 
1,884 
2,008 
2,176 
2,333 
2,353 
2,387 
2,510 

247,783 

239,564 

8,219 

96,920 

87,701 

8,219 

131,633 

20,230 

22,520 



$1,558,691 

$61, 726 

$26,316 
$236,943 

$420,408 

$66,656 

$8,689 

$196,802 
$64,657 

$405,184 
$73,311 

$2,668,996 

2,087 

1,657 

1,582 

179 

34 

41 

56 

374 

374 



374 
291 
291 



346 
334 
341 
338 
384 
382 
383 
370 
369 
382 
374 
370 



50,243 
172,260 
222,603 

60,243 
172,260 



41,797 



$2,111,652 

$119,676 

$39, 938 
$1,230,926 

$295,000 



$146,664 
$28,941 
$18,934 
$33,418 

$198,365 

$2,656,142 

3,346 
187 
105 
44 
19 
63 
66 
3,104 
3,104 



3,099 
305 
306 



1,694 
1,694 



1,100 
1,100 



1,428 
1,467 
1,667 
2,601 
2,988 
3,242 
3,369 
3,644 
3,678 
3,442 
3,180 
2,145 

3,954 

3,479 

476 

3,349 

2,961 

388 

117 



16,980 



$691,690 

$28,292 

$6,246 
$441,053 

$65,939 



$17,617 
$30,642 
$1,987 
$4,963 
$94,951 

$910,054 

1,657 

503 

474 

381 

7 

22 

11 

1,143 

1,143 



1,143 
60 
80 



815 
815 



278 
278 



486 

622 

605 

973 

1,187 

1,224 

1,166 

1,182 

1,108 

1,073 

833 

531 

4,929 

3,820 
1,109 
2,661 
1,732 

929 
1,285 

983 

1,565 



$588,667 

$20,048 

$13,647 
$272,785 

$88,790 



$33,665 
$70,829 
$7,666 



$81,227 

$766,128 

800 
10 
1 



1 

8 
12 

778 

778 



776 
46 
46 



394 



336 
336 



116 

81 



747 
712 
786 
766 
814 
748 
773 



718 

418 
300 
678 



26 
16 



3,676 



I Includes operators as follows: Clay, 2: infusorial earth, 1; mica, 1; pyrlte, 1; quartz, 1. 
' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported i: 



reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 
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MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 





PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— continued. 


Nonpro- 

ducing 

mines, 

quarries, 

and wells. 




Sandstone. 


Granite. 


Marble. 


Slate. 


Gypsum. 


Taloand 
soapstone. 


Graphite. 


Garnet. 


Feldspar. 


Corundum 

and 

emery. 


Buhr- 
stones and 
millstones. 


All other.i 


1 

2 
3 


50 

62 

$885,229 


28 

32 

$895,443 


10 

11 

$1,065,232 


10 

10 
$244,050 


13 
15 

$1,811,897 


6 

7 

$5,104,033 


4 

5 

$661,480 


3 
4 

$181,868 


3 

4 

$84,950 


3 

5 
$16,909 


9 

9 

$1,685 


6 

8 

$261,619 


5 
3 

$161,820 


4 


«429,698 

$26,135 

$4,027 
$298,146 

$30,738 


$385,095 

$22,639 

$7,944 
$270,316 

$40,374 


$306,691 

$34,911 

$5,769 
$175,233 

$34,793 


$99,424 

$3,647 

$468 
$65,911 

$10,785 


$917,714 

$53,924 

$35,442 
$402,874 

$202,920 


$263,911 

$21,172 

$6,661 
$70,128 

$47,945 


$176,454 

$7,290 

$1,450 
$88,025 

$39,813 


$98,206 

$3,550 

$900 
$40,204 

$19,491 


$45,476 

$3,820 

$909 
$17,666 

$1,793 


$6,623 
$1,044 


$6,981 


$192,839 

$6,115 

$6,160 
$97,514 

$30,793 


$16,764 

$1,800 


fi 






7 

8 
9 


$2,781 
$218 


$6,075 
$140 


$6,720 
$2,810 


in 


$11,908 
$8,424 
$2,146 
$30,453 
$17,621 

$508,638 

970 

84 

68 

25 

3 

23 

9 

877 

877 


$17,884 

$4,934 

$2,161 

$350 

$18,493 

$444,435 

614 

48 

28 

8 

7 

13 

10 

556 

556 


$24,048 

$860 

$2,878 

$11,660 

$16,669 

$344,981 

32G 

24 
11 
2 
8 
5 
8 
294 
294 


$6,904 

$5,784 

$405 


$61,671 

$23,467 

$6,495 

$1,487 

$129,434 

$1,048,403 

737 
27 


$5,181 

$20, 793 

$7,669 


$21,746 
$1,325 
$1, 181 


15,795 
$6,860 
$4,869 


$3,630 

$1407 

$445 






$20,142 

$1,862 

$981 

$4,905 

$26,367 

$171,448 

212 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

201 

110 

91 

201 

32 

32 




11 
12 
13 


$708 
$11 


$168 
$13 


$4 

$400 

$3,500 


14 
1R 


$5,620 
$99,827 

197 

17 

12 

6 

2 

3 

1 

179 

135 

44 

179 

28 

23 

5 

145 

110 

35 

6 

2 

4 


$74,362 
$314,724 

220 

14 


$15,624 
$138,906 

190 

5 


$16,547 
$101,920 

120 

7 
6 
2 


$16,815 
$47,166 

69 

6 
4 
4 


$1,761 
$16,389 

17 

2 


$585 

$12,796 

31 
10 
10 
9 


$2,530 


16 
17 
18 


23 
10 
9 


It 










2 


?n 


12 

15 

42 

668 

341 

327 

668 

44 

43 

1 

263 

14 
249 
361 
284 

77 


10 

4 

11 

195 

132 

63 

196 

4 

3 

1 

69 

7 
62 
122 
122 








71 


6 

2 

183 

183 


2 

1 
112 
112 


2 
2 
61 

45 
16 
61 

7 
6 

1 
36 

35 


2 




1 


Vff, 






23 

24 

?S 


15 
15 


21 
21 


13 
13 


26 

77 


877 
67 
57 


656 
43 
43 


294 
40 
40 


183 
25 
25 


112 

7 
7 


15 
1 

1 


21 


13 
4 


■fl 




4 


V9 






30 

31 
I' 


740 
740 


426 
426 


127 
127 


84 
84 


39 
39 


13 
13 


21 
21 


47 

5 
42 
122 
73 
49 


6 
6 




80 
80 


87 
87 


127 
127 


74 
74 


66 
66 


19 
4 
15 


1 
1 




4 


34 




4 






Sfi 




















37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 
61 
62 
53 
64 
65 
66 

67 


30 
31 

134 
673 
868 
854 
877 
853 
787 
647 
580 
295 

1,687 
1,350 

237 
1,053 

893 

160 
10 

624 

1,304 


220 
226 
266 
324 
404 
491 
640 
581 
588 
596 
344 
225 

690 
607 

83 
630 
647 

83 


186 
213 
239 
245 
258 
280 
300 
306 
248 
291 
268 
262 

313 
272 

41 
313 
272 

41 


87 
89 
104 
112 
128 
135 
138 
132 
149 
123 
110 
142 

213 

213' 

213 


509 
575 
586 
567 
595 
675 
609 
589 
611 
628 
661 
654 

1,824 
556 

1,268 

1,702 
514 

1,188 


214 
214 
188 
166 
180 
137 
177 
200 
214 
221 
202 
191 

308 

119 
189 
308 
119 
189 


147 
136 
127 
137 
148 
194 
180 
116 
123 
164 
182 
173 

3,246 

2,734 

512 

843 

331 

512 

2,335 

68 

800 


61 

63 

62 

70 

103 

104 

116 

107 

129 

129 

115 

82 

6,396 

1,396 
4,000 
996 
696 
300 
4,300 
100 

816 


40 
47 
12 
16 
49 
62 
47 
26 
14 
69 
30 
31 

144 

4 

140 

15 


6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

11 

13 

13 

6 

6 

6 

631 

1 
630 
631 

1 
630 


18 
17 
20 
20 
19 
19 
4 
7 
19 
18 
18 
16 

249 

225 
24 
62 
38 
24 
80 

107 


145 
141 
161 
158 
172 
167 
184 
146 
172 
173 
188 
201 

1,091 
301 
790 
866 
301 
655 
176 
60 

913 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
13 
13 

12,807 

10,807 

2,000 

2,407 

407 


213 


16 

125 

4 

220 


2,000 
10,170 


60 
3,379 






122 
3,174 






230 


1,087 


410 


3,720 













' In the iron mining industry 1 boy was employed below ground. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



NORTH CAROLIITA. 



Suinmary. — The total value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in North Carolina in 1909 was 
$1,358,617. Of this amount, granite quarries con- 
tributed $766,931, or over one-half. 

In the total for all industries, the expenses of oper- 
ation and development exceeded the value of the 
products, the excess occurring in industries which are 
not shown separately in the general table. This was 
due in part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part 
to expenditures for development work resulting in 
permanent improvements to the mintag properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for tacorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 



INDUSTKY AND 
CHAEACTEE OF 
OEGANIZATIOH'. 



AU Industtles. 

Individual , 

Finn , 

Corporation , 

Gianlte 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



PB0DT7CINQ ENIEEPKISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber 
ol 
oper- 
ators. 



118 

41 
47 
30 



Num- 
ber 
of 

wage 
earners, 



2,825 

228 

487 

2,110 



1,668 

77 

263 

1,228 



Value of products. 



Total. 



Per 
operator. 



$1,358,617 

92,216 

214,975 

1,051,426 



766,931 

65,342 
108,086 
603,603 




Per cent distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 

34.7 
39.8 
25.4 



100.0 
28.1 
37.5 
34.4 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 

6.8 

15.8 

77.4 



100.0 

7.2 

14.1 

78.7 



Table 2 


Incorporated. 


Unincor- 
porated. 


Number of operators 


30 
37 




Number of mines and quarries 




Proprietors and firm members, total 




Number performing manual labor 




63 


Salaried employees: 

Offlcers of corporations 


12 

39 

35 

2,110 

85,686,066 

1,177,979 

22,110 
51,280 
31,480 

708,995 
13,268 
6,286 

344,560 

1,051,426 




Superintendents and managers 


15 


Clerics and other salaried employees 




Wage earners, Deo. 15,1909, or nearest representative day. 
Capital 


715 
$299,046 
238,096 


Expenses of operation and development 


Salaries— 

OfBcers of corporations 


Superintendents and managers 


8,256 
9,916 
153,767 
6,944 
1,279 
57,934 

307,191 


Clerics and other salaried employees 


Wages ^..:... 


Royalties and rent of mines 


Taxes 


Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 


Value of products 





Out of a total of 118 operators, 30 were corpora- 
tions. These corporations reported 77.4 per cent of 
the total value of products and employed 74.7 per cent 
of all wage earners. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing mining 
enterprises are classified according to the number of 



wage earners employed. Of the 118 enterprises re- 
ported, only 6 employed more than 100 wage earners 
each. These enterprises, however, employed over one- 
half of the wage earners reported by all enterprises. 



Table 3 


PEODUCmO ENTEBPKISES 


1909 


INDtrSTBY AND WAGE EAKNES3 PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries . . . 


118 

9 

2 

44 

37 

17 

3 

6 


100.0 

7.6 

1.7 

37.3 

31.4 

14.4 

2.5 

5.1 


2,825 


100 






Contract work. ... 






lto5 


133 
417 
514 
226 
1,535 




6 to 20 


14 8 


21 to 50 




61 to 100 


8 


Over 100 








Granite 


32 
5 

13 
9 
5 


100.0 

15.6 
40.6 
28.1 
16.6 


1,568 

20 

142 

291 

1,116 


100 


1 to6 . 


1.3 
9 1 


6 to 20 


21 to 50 


18.6 
71.1 


Over 50 





Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earnest 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise. The table shows 
the percentage of the total number of enterprises 
falling in each group, and also a per cent distribution 
in which each enterprise has been given a weight 
according to the total number of wage earners em- 
ployed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part 
of the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 



Table 4 



INDUSTEY AND HOCES PEB DAY. 



All industries 

8 hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 

11 hours 

12 hours 

Granite 

8 hours 

9 hours 

10 hours 



PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Number. 



107 

6 

14 

86 

1 

1 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



Per cent 
distribution 
of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 



100.0 
4.7 
13.1 
80.4 
0.9 
0.9 



100.0 

6.3 

34.4 

59.4 



100.0 
24.4 
22.3 
48.8 
0.6 
3.9 



100.0 
39.1 
37.5 
23.4 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Only 24.4 per cent of the enterprises, weighted 
according to the number of wage earners, were oper- 
ated on an 8-hour basis, while in nearly one-half of 
the enterprises so weighted a day of 10 hours prevailed. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the ag- 
gregate horsepower employed by producing enter- 
prises was 6,062, of which 5,692 was developed by 
engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 370 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PRODUCINQ enterprises: 1909 


CHARACTER OF PQ-WER. 


Total. 


Granite. 


Talc 
and 
soap- 
stone. 


Placer 
gold. 


All 
other. 


Prlmaiy power: 

Aggieeate borsepowei 


6,062 


2,981 


1,003 


310 


1,768 


Owned 


5,692 

115 
5,412 

6 
280 

10 
370 


2,636 

65 
2,636 


998 

15 
878 

4 
120 

1 
5 


310 

7 
310 


1,748 
38 


Steam engines— 

Ntimlaer 




1,688 


Water wheels- 


2 


Horsepower.. - . 




160 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 


7 
345 


2 


Horsepower . 


20 






Electric motors nm by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using : 


5 
26 


4 
20 




1 
6 













Comparison of mining indnstries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, 
92752°— 13 9 



it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, sta- 
tistics for enterprises operated by governmental in- 
stitutions, and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures 
for the production of lime, which were omitted from 
the census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items 
as are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Koyalties and rent of mines 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCraO ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



$1,005,826 

1268,315 

S21,412 

2 $3,340 

$1,402,765 

6,225 



1902 



Per cent 
ofin- 
orease.^ 



$699,959 


67.6 


$118,494 


128.4 


$19,971 


7.2 


$9,000 


-62.9 


$924,676 


51.7 


3,746 


66.2 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of tadustries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These en- 
terprises have been iacluded in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in North Carolina involves a 
duplication of $494,489. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



PKODUCmG MINES AND QUAitEIES. 



Total. 



Granite. 



Mica. 



Talc and 
soapstone. 



Placer 
gold. 



Monazlte 
and zircon. 



AU other.! 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines 

and 

quarries.2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried ofBcers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Uiscellaneous— 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses. 

Valne of products 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage camera, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 

sentatiye day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc. . . 

Above groimd 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above groimd 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age^ 

Nnmbei of wage earners employed on the 15th 
d^ of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held imder lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



127 

145 

6,088,434 



U, 436, S29 



< $83,028 
1J43,774 
$868,947 

$157,336 
$107,148 
$20,212 
4 $7, 689 
$37,586 
< $111, 109 

$1,358,617 

6 3,175 

6 247 

176 

66 

6 12 

6 69 



2,890 

2,320 

570 

2,867 

235 

202 

33 

1,706 

1,182 

524 

926 

915 

11 

23 



1,905 
2,057 
2,048 
2,035 
2,041 
2,234 
2,298 
2,440 
2,462 
2,487 
2,526 
2,384 

77,680 
46,909 
30,671 
72,011 
44,910 
27,101 
1,356 
4,213 

6,368 



118 

130 

3 $5, 985, 112 



41 
$2,065,381 



63 

64 

$370,074 



5 

5 

$159,200 



4 

4 

$365,000 



3 
3 

$58,000 



11 

13 

$2,967,457 



$1,416,075 



« $81, 646 
'341,396 
$862,762 

$152,714 
$103,319 
$20,212 
« $7,565 
$37,386 
< $109,075 

$1,358,617 

6 3,01)4 

6 231 

165 

63 

6 12 

6 54 



2,825 
2,274 
551 
2,804 
230 
197 
33 

1,649 

1,142 

607 

925 

914 

11 

21 



1,859 
2,011 
2,002 
1,997 
2,027 
2,220 
2,279 
2,424 
2,436 
2,461 
2,505 
2,357 

75,296 

45,971 
29,325 
69,817 
43,972 
25,845 
1,266 
4,213 



$758,459 



$30,259 
$17,969 
$519,777 

$48,976 

$42,341 

$5,515 

$2,918 

$700 

$90,005 

$766,931 

1,642 

60 



5 
19 
14 

1,568 
l;568 



1,561 
92 
92 



951 
951 



518 
518 



1,077 
1,164 
1,089 
1,136 
1,183 
1,213 
1,277 
1,444 
1,411 
1,399 
1,454 
1,325 

1,455 
1,272 
183 
922 
739 
183 
65 
468 

2,981 



$50,522 

$4,167 
'$32,' 499 

$1,344 
$342 

$5,659 
$315 

$6,036 
$160 

$73,978 

389 

115 

108 

58 



274 

76 

198 

271 

23 

4 

19 

243 
67 

176 
6 
2 
3 



103 
122 
105 
88 
78 
115 
127 
145 
177 
157 
151 
118 

B,358 
6,449 
2,909 
9,092 
6,293 
2,799 
201 
65 

53 



$66, 650 



$6,200 

$1,916 

$34,844 

$6,185 
$10,850 

$3,300 
$600 
$150 

$2,605 

$77,833 

102 

10 

5 



30 



168 
330 
428 
168 
260 



70 
1,003 



$54,255 



$3,600 

$8,000 

$18,583 

$14,210 
$6,972 



$500 

"$2,'496 

$57,319 

66 
3 
2 



2,915 

2,915 



1,605 
1,605 



700 
610 



310 



$41,797 



$3,100 

$600 

$5,046 

$1,750 

$770 

$100 

$291 

$30,500 

$2,640 

$47,178 

34 

8 
6 



25 



8 
24 

8 
20 

8 

2 
21 
21 

2 
21 
25 
25 

60,450 

30,355 
20,095 
50,450 
30,355 
20,095 



45 



$441,392 



$31,120 

$12,311 

$252,013 

$80,250 
$42,044 
$5,638 
$2,790 



$15,226 
$335,378 



31 

8 

2 

4 

19 

18 

806 
483 
323 
796 
87 
73 
14 

367 

66 

301 

342 

334 

8 

10 



544 
582 
678 
632 
641 
765 
717 
673 
702 
722 
731 
755 

10,620 

4,812 
5,808 
7,320 
4,812 
2,608 
300 
3,000 

1,670 




16 
$103,322 



$20,754 



$1,382 
$2,378 
$6,185 

$4,622 
$3,829 



$124 

$200 

$2,034 



81 
16 
11 
3 



65 
46 
19 
63 
5 
5 



57 
40 
17 
1 
1 



46 



14 
14 
19 
16 



21 
27 

2,2U 
938 

1,346 

2,194 
938 

1,256 
90 



306 



2; iron, 1; limestone, 2; marble, 1. 

3 having mining Investments in two or more states. 

A^ J.1 M rrn. J. i 1 j= - ,, . .-r-——r o ^ „. ^ .^, «.l entcrpriscs bcing mauagcd through OHO ccntTal admlnls- 

tratlve office. The total office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several Industries to proportion to the total expenses of each and the estimated amounts 
of such administrative expenses were added to '"Sundry ejcpenses" for each Industry. In the totals for all enterprises, however, the expenses appear under the proper 
headhigs. The amounts included In "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses" for Individual tadustrles and properly distributed In the total for allindustries are as 
follows : Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $3,300; clerks and other salaried employees, $600; and taxes $151 

6 The following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are Included under the proper headings In the totals for all enterprises: 
Aggregate, 6; salaried officers of corporations, 2; supermtendents and managers, 2; clerks and other salaried employees, 2. <:ii«=»i."i>«.. 

6 The 2 boys reported by nonproducing enterprises were employed below ground. 
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NOETH DAKOTA. 



Summary. — Only 53 operators of mining enter- 
prises were reported from North Dakota in 1909. Of 
these, 52 were engaged in the production of bitumi- 



nous coal and 1 in the production of petroleum and 
natural gas. Detailed statistics for these enter- 
prises are presented in Table 1. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



TaMe 1 



Nvimber of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells.. 
Capital 



Expenses of operatioii and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous— 



Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses.. 



Valne of products 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day.. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners and miners* helpers 

Below ground 

All other employees ' 

Above ground 

Below ground ' 



All 
industries." 



S3 

59 

$1,058,649 



$670,110 



$34,372 
$28,217 
$364,321 

$95,352 
$12,835 
$10, 647 
$4,300 
$1,325 
$18,771 

$564,812 

960 

79 

51 

19 

6 

22 

21 

860 

202 

668 

51 

45 

6 

581 

581 

228 

167 

71 



ITnmber of wage earners employed on the 15th day of each month 

January 

February 

Marxsh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 

Steam engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors run by current generated by enterprise using: 

Number 

Horsepower 



All 
Industries.! 



Ta1>Ie 2 



1 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 62; petroleum and natural gas, 1 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given ia 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement. Such items as are 
comparable for the two years are presented in Table 2. 

The value of products increased 73.3 per cent, and the 
amount paid for wages and salaries, 84.8 per cent. 



> Includes 1 boy under 16 years of age. 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



1909 



$426,910 

$108,187 

$10,647 

$1,325 

$564,812 

2,026 



1902 



742 
727 
627 
414 
351 
324 
387 
394 
454 
719 
756 
861 

34,695 
12,300 
22,395 
30,366 

7,971 
22,385 

4,339 

2,025 

37 
2,014 

2 
11 



26 
565 



$231,014 
$86,467 
$1, 407 
$2,795 

$325,967 



Per cent 
ofin- 



84. S 
25.1 

656.7 

-52.6 

73.3 

141.4 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



OHIO. 



Summary. — The gross value of the products of all 
mines, quarries, and wells in Ohio in 1909 amounted to 
$63,767,112. Deducting from this amount, $5,376,075, 
the value of the natural gas produced and sold by some 
operators to others who sold it again, leaves $58,391,037 
as the net value of the products. This gives Ohio a 
rank of seventh among the states in the value of mineral 
products. The principal industries were bituminous 
coal mining and the production of petroleum and 
natural gas, which reported products valued respec- 
tively at $27,353,663 and $24,244,884. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distiaguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDUSTET AND 
CHARACTER OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 

wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBGAHIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All industries 


1,876 

680 

712 

663 

21 


57,185 

2,782 

3,119 

51,202 

82 


$63,767,112 

2,606,017 

4,915,846 

65,763,835 

481,414 


$33,991 

4,493 

6,904 

99,048 

22,924 


100.0 

30.9 

38.0 

30.0 

1.1 


100.0 
4.9 

6.5 
89.5 
0.1 


100.0 
4.1 




7.7 




87.4 


Other 


0.8 






FetToleum and 

uatnral gas 

Individual 


1,188 

303 

578 

287 

20 

441 
171 
81 
189 


5,897 
309 
687 

4,919 
82 

44,105 
1,688 
1,587 

41,130 


29,620,959 

1,276,171 

3,236,242 

24,638,448 

471,098 

27,353,663 

927,886 

1,023,073 

25,402,704 


24,933 

4,208 

6,699 

85,848 

23,656 

62,026 

6,426 
12,631 
134,406 


100.0 

25.5 

48.7 

24.2 

1.7 

100.0 

38.8 
18.4 
42.9 


100.0 

5.2 

10.0 

83.4 

1.4 

100.0 
3.8 
3.6 
92.6 


100.0 
4.3 




10.9 




83.2 


Other 


1.6 


Bltumluonscoal. 


100.0 
3.4 


Finn 


3.7 




92.9 







Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OfBcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital '. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

; Superintendents and managers 

)i Clerks and other salaried employees . 
! Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold. 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



663 

489 

20,940 



448 

659 

1,260 

51,202 

$141,720,906 

48,171,472 

767,806 

861,640 

970,991 

24,226,059 

2,895,449 

789,460 

12,295,200 

5,375,867 

55,763,835 



Unincor- 
porated. 



1,313 

475 

14, 127 

3,064 
671 



162 
106 

6,983 

$19,603,623 

5,681,058 



130,316 
64,231 
2,644,170 
771,933 
67,306 
2,112,894 



8,003,277 



Table 2 gives further details for incorporated enter- 
prises distinguished from those which are unincorpo- 
rated. Out of a total of 1,876 operators, 563, or 30 per 
cent, were corporations. These corporations reported 
87.4 per cent of the total value of products and em- 
ployed 89.5 per cent of all wage earners. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 
operating unit. For all enterprises combined the 
average number of persons employed per enterprise 
was 42, while for those engaged ia the production of 
bituminous coal the corresponding average was 89. 
In this industry four-fifths of aU the wage earners 
were employed in 99 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners each. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 


1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EARNERS PER 
ENTERPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All industries 


1,943 

97 

571 

652 

302 

118 

85 

94 

19 

S 


100.0 

5.0 

29.4 

33.6 

15.5 

6.1 

4.4 

4.8 

1.0 

0.3 


57,185 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees. . 
1 to5 






1,464 
3,175 
3,956 
6,121 
18,699 
12,851 
10,919 


2.6 


6to20 


5.6 


21 to 50 


6.9 


51 to 100 


10.7 


101 to 500 


32.7 


501 to 1,000 


22.5 


Over 1 ,000 


19.1 








1,195 

90 

567 

441- 

75 

9 

6 

4 

3 

501 

4 

2 

130 

137 

61 

68 

79 

16 

4 


100.0 

7.5 
47.4 
36.9 
6.3 
0.8 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 

100.0 

0.8 

0.4 

25.9 

27.3 

12.2 

13.6 

16.8 

3.2 

0.8 


5,897 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees. . 
1 to 5 






764 
713 
280 
469 
1,179 
2,492 

44,405 


13.0 


6 to 20 


12.1 


21 to 50 


4.7 


51 to 100 


8.0 


101 to 500 . . 


20.0 




42.3 




100.0 












1 to 5 . 


455 
1,401 
2,192 
4,S42 
15,158 
10,699 
9,660 


1.0 


6 to 20 


3.2 


21 to 50 


4.9 


51 to 100 


10.9 


101 to 500 


341 


501 to 1,000 


24.1 




21.8 







Persons employed in mining. — Of the 62,874 persons 
employed in producing mines in 1909, 57,185 were 
wage earners, 2,625 were salaried employees, and 
3,064 were proprietors and firm members. Of the 
proprietors and firm members, 571 were performing 
manual labor in or about the mine. Of the total num- 
ber of wage earners employed, 44,405, or 77.7 per 
cent, were engaged in the production of coal. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except those employing no wage 
earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work and part-time employees, have been classified 
according to the prevailing hours of labor per day in 
each enterprise or operating unit. Petroleum and 
natural gas wells are not included in this table because 
the lack of regularity in the number of hours worked 
per day in a large number of enterprises rendered such 
classification impracticable. The table shows the 
percentage of the total number of enterprises falling 
in each group, and also a per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
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15, 1909, or the nearest repre8entative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of wage 
earners working the specified number of hours per 
day, since, in some cases, a part of the employees 
worked a greater or less number of hours than those 
generally prevailing in the enterprise. In all indus- 
tries combined 85.8 per cent and in the bituminous 
coal mining industry 98.6 per cent of the enterprises 
weighted according to the number of wage earners 
were operated on an eight-hour-per-day basis. 



Table 4 


PBODUCmO ENTEKFBiaES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


ENDUSTEY AND HOURS PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


tion of 

weignted 

according 

to number 

of wage 

earners. 




1736 

492 

37 

204 

1 
2 


100.0 

66.8 

6.0 

27.7 

0.1 

0.3 


100.0 




85.8 




1.5 




12.0 




0.1 




0.6 








495 

470 

16 

9 


100.0 

94.9 

3.2 

1.8 


100.0 




98.6 




1.2 




0.2 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas and of 1 sandstone quarry, for wWcb 
number of hours was not reported. 

Duplication between mannfactures and mining. — ^In 
the grindstone, limestone, sandstone, and gypsum indus- 
tries some of the operators subjected the products ob- 
tained to certain manufacturing processes on the prem- 
ises before marketiag. These enterprises have been 
included in the statistics both for manufactures and 
f or,miaing. As a result of this fact the combined value 
of products for the manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries in Ohio involves a duplication of $1,372,367. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 294,763, of which 292,006 was developed by 
engines owned by the enterprises using them, and 2,757 
by electric motors operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 



CHAKACTEK OF POWER. 



PrlmaJT power : 

Aggregate horsepower 

Owned 

Steam engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

Number 

Horsepower 



PKODUCraO ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Total. 



294, 763 



292,006 

4,775 
193,814 

4,021 
98,192 



123 
2,757 



1,287 
37,298 



Petro- 
leum 
and 
natural 



167, 0U7 



167, 027 

3,307 
70,090 

3,962 
96,937 



Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 



97,422 



96, 704 

1,003 

96,645 

26 
169 



91 
1,718 



1,211 
35,501 



Lime- 
Stone. 



17,186 



16,897 

215 
16,171 

21 

726 



10 



All 
other. 



13,128 



12,378 

250 

12,008 

12 
370 



22 
760 



74 
1,767 



Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 

order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and for enterprises oper- 
ated by governmental institutions; to omit from the 
1909 figures, as they appear in other tables in this 
chapter, the value of the by-products of bitunoinous 
coal mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures 
for the production of lime, which were omitted from 
the census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such 
items as are comparable for the two years are pre- 
sented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCING ENTEBPKISE3. 



1909 



t30,226,878 

$8,850,679 

$3,668,862 

= $2,745,089 

$59,931,837 

298, 635 



1902 



$25,479,977 
$9,836,370 
$4, 190, 644 
$2,692,557 

$56,340,184 
204,341 



Percent 
of in- 



18.6 

-10.0 

-12.4 

2.0 

6.4 

46.1 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of the wages of part-time ernployees for the petroleum and natu- 
ral gas industry which are included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PKODUCING MINES, QTTAEKIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



Petroleum 
and nat- 
ural gas. 



Bitumi- 
nous coal. 



Lima- 
stone. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Grind- 
stones. 



Iron. 



Clay. 



All 
other.' 



Nonpro- 
duclng 
mines,, 
quarries 
and 
wells,* 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital' 



Expenses of opeTatlon and development. . 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerics and otber salaried employees 

"Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Cost of natural gas purcbased and resold 

Fuel and rent ol power , 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and ottmsc sundry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otber salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest rep- 
resentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters , 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All otber emoloyees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age* 

HTumber of wage earners employed on the 
16th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease , 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



1,188 

35,067 

!, 923, 090 



4 

4 

JS3,401 



36 

49 

$251,900 



$53,921,854 



$1,760,002 
$1,025,222 
$26,771,442 

$7,380,294 
$5,376,076 

$892,714 
$3,676,765 

$866,871 
$3,005,917 
$3,186,562 

$63,767,112 

62,902 

4,341 

3,069 

571 

449 

823 

1,356 

67,205 

16,794 

40,411 

66,988 

5,918 

5,662 

266 

37,531 

4,287 

33,244 

13,539 

6,812 

6,727 

217 



48,085 
47,900 
48,330 
47,429 
47,960 
48,861 
49,768 
61,699 
62,974 
63,294 
66,413 
64,142 

2,142,730 

356,300 

1,787,430 

2,091,920 

310,383 

1,781,637 

14,263 

36,657 

294,813 



$53,852,530 



$1,749,762 
$1,025,222 
$26,769,229 

$7,360,280 
$5,376,076 

1892, 671 
$3,667,382 

$856, 766 
$2,970,544 
$3,184,599 

$63,767,112 

62,871 

4,333 

3,064 

671 

448 

821 

1,366 

67,185 

16,779 

40,406 

66,968 

6,914 

5,668 

266 

37,526 
4,287 
33,239 
13,528 
6,801 
6,727 
217 



48,085 
47,900 
48,330 
47,427 
47,968 
48,860 
49, 767 
51, 695 
52,970 
53,290 
56,405 
54, 122 

2,135,777 

354,835 

1,780,942 

2,084,967 

309,918 

1,77.5,049 

14,253 

36,667 

294,763 



$21,233,439 



$541,476 

$451,240 

$3,146,607 

$4,009,699 
$6,376,076 

$137, 790 
$2,674,360 

$585,542 
$2,879,315 
$1,432,446 

$29,620,969 

9,312 

2,863 
2,408 
281 
165 
290 
562 

6,897 
6,897 



$27,153,497 



$911,606 

$455,430 

$20,922,039 

$2,292,815 



$2,711,926 



$162,273 

$46,665 

$1,397,390 

$537,917 



$2,025,680 



$91,977 
$46, lis 



$402,481 



$211,058 



$15,572 

$6,373 

$107,744 

$27,988 



$22,701 



$1,320 



$11,510 
$3,226 



$123,483 



$10,860 

$1,600 

$82,510 

$9,031 



$367,746 



$24,678 
$19, 796 
$117,526 

$77,224 



6,895 
3,263 
3,263 



$388,466 

$892,398 

$234,021 

$62,854 

$1,003,868 

$27,363,663 

16,016 

993 
421 
203 
200 
372 
648 

44,405 

4,083 

40,322 

44,211 

1,946 

1/ 

256 

33,155 



$191,262 
$60,178 
$24,276 
$4,454 

$297,611 

$3,363,119 

1,110 

286 
146 
54 
47 
92 
79 

3,746 
3,746 



$111,816 
$5,797 
$6,764 
$1,339 

$375,485 

$2,398,306 

2,141 
108 
36 
13 
28 
44 
60 

2,283 
2,283 



$10,136 

$3,148 

$1,809 

$26,597 

$16,691 

$278,831 

311 

12 



$176 

$389 

$5,254 

$827 

$21,119 

39 

3 
2 
1 



296 
296 



1,739 
356 
356 



2,269 
309 
309 



$2,373 
$6,035 
$1,267 
$1, 731 
$9,036 

$161, 102 

284 
57 
48 
18 
2 
7 
4 



156 
67 

223 
11 
11 



$50,828 

$28,300 

$2,708 



$48,686 

$563,683 

328 
12 



299 



2,632 
2,632 



4,827 
4,589 
4,731 
4,927 
5,110 
6,207 
5,378 
6,663 
6,730 
6,859 
6,303 
6,865 

1,651,076 

28, 658 
1, 622, 418 
1,651,076 

28, 658 
1,622,418 



167, 027 



33,166 

9,110 

2,383 

6,727 

194 



40,463 
40,405 
39,375 
36,910 
36,684 
37, 236 
37, 680 
39,281 
40, 418 
40,784 
43, 770 
43, 126 

432,204 
283, 439 
148, 766 
406,336 
260,423 
146, 913 
6,767 
20,101 

97,422 



2,480 
2,480 



1,627 
1,527 



225 
225 



903 
903 



433 
433 



43 



110 

43 

67 

102 

102 



1,040 

i,r- 

1,784 
2,566 
2,996 
3,238 
3,520 
3,567 
3,764 
3,740 
3,321 
2,562 

31,036 

28,893 
5,143 

12,852 
8,750 
4,102 
6,823 

14,361 

17, 186 



1,251 

1,297 

l,i 

2,402 

2,498 

2,523 

2,615 

2,509 

2,392 

2,208 

2,352 

1,942 

7,789 
7,401 

388 
6,916 
6,628 

388 
20 

853 

9,616 



247 
243 
288 
293 
323 
320 
316 
310 
301 
331 
316 
294 

1,195 

487 
708 
1,054 
346 
708 



27 
33 
34 
34 
31 
31 
31 
36 
33 
31 
31 

1,390 
4,310 

80 
4,390 
4,310 

80 



141 
1,163 



106 
102 
108 
170 
191 
194 
196 
191 
206 
208 
182 
173 

5,057 
1,647 
3,410 
2,313 
903 
1,410 
1,643 
1,101 

1,037 



126 
141 
131 
126 
122 
112 
132 
143 
136 
127 
131 
129 

30 



30 



1,312 



9 

17 
$123,150 



$240 



$2,213 
$20,014 



$43 

$9,383 

$105 

$35,373 

$1,953 



28 

8 
5 



20 
15 
S 
20 
4 
4 



5 

11 
11 



2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
8 
20 

6,953 
465 

6,488 

6,963 
466 

6,483 



50 



1 Includes operators as follows: Gypsum, 2; oilstones, 1. 

2 Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal, 2; petroleum and natural gas, 7. 

' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 
* In the bituminous coal Industry 184 boys were employed below ground. 
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Summary. — ^The total gross value of the products 
of the mining industry in Oklahoma in 1909 amounted 
to $25,637,892. Deducting from this amount $130,587, 
the value of natural gas produced by some opera- 
tors and sold to others who sold it again, leaves 
$25,507,305 as the net value of the products. Of 
this amount, petroleum and natural gas contributed 
$17,554,505, or 68.8 per cent. Bituminous coal mining, 
with prpducts valued at $6,185,078, was second in im- 
portance. In this industry the expenses of operation 
and development exceeded the value of the products. 
This was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures and 
in part to expenditures for development work resulting 
in permanent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from in- 
dividual owners and firms, whde Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
864 operators, 565, or 65.4 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 83.6 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 87.7 per cent of all 
wage earners. Of the total value of the products of 
bituminous coal mines, 95.3 per cent was reported by 
corporations. 



Table 1 


PEODFCmG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


nroUSTET AND 
CHAKACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber ol 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBQAlnZATION. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries.... 
rndividual 


864 
118 
162 
565 
19 


13,920 

766 

836 

12,208 

120 


$25,637,892 

1,451,138 

2,101,037 

21,442,813 

642,904 


$29,673 
12,298 
12,969 
37,952 
33,837 


100.0 

13.7 
18.8 
65.4 
2.2 


100.0 

5.4 

6.0 

87.7 

0.9 


100.0 

6.7 




8.2 


Corporation 


83.6 


Other 1 


2.5 






Fettoleum and 
natnralgas 


711 

86 
131 
476 

19 

56 

7 

10 

39 


3,066 
220 
256 

2,470 
120 

8,814 
151 
317 

8,346 


17,685,092 
1,166,510 
1,614,074 

14,262,604 
642,904 

6,185,078 

93,470 

198,983 

5,892,625 


24,874 
13.712 
12,321 
29,963 
33,837 

110,448 

13,353 
19,898 
161,093 


100.0 
12.0 
18.4 
66.9 
2.7 

100.0 

12.6 
17.9 
69.6 


100.0 
7.2 
8.3 
80.6 
3.9 

100.0 

1.7 

3.6 

94.7 


100.0 
6.6 




9.1 


Corporation. 


80.6 


Other 


3.6 


Bitnminons coaL 
Individual 


100.0 
1.5 




3.2 




96.3 







Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing enter- 
prises are classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed per enterprise or operating unit. 
Only 27 out of a total of 872 enterprises reported over 



100 wage earners each. These enterprises, however, 
employed three-fifths of all wage earners. In the bi- 
tuminous coal mining industry 5 enterprises, employ- 
ing over 500 wage earners each, reported 46.2 per cent 
of the total number of wage earners engaged in that 
industry. 



Table 2 



Number ol operators 

Number of mines and quarries . 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners. Dee. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Eiqjenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OjBBcers ol corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold. 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



665 

136 

8,415 



231 
354 
484 

12,208 

$60,482,889 

17,640,121 

337,072 

491,632 

326,244 

6,887,178 

2,174,233 

262, 601 

7,030,574 

130,587 

21,442,813 



Unincor- 
porated. 



76 
3,69S 



116 
89 

1,712 

$10,213,622 

3,431,488 



144,125 
43,484 
888,235 
609,742 
45,615 
1,700,287 



4,195,079 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTERPEI3ES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All itirtiiatrlBa 


872 

19 
132 
485 
135 
52 
22 
22 
5 


100.0 
2.2 
16.1 
65.6 
16.5 
6.0 
2.5 
2.5 
0.6 


13,920 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees. . . 






970 
1,468 
1,672 
1,465 
4,273 
4,072 


7.0 


6 to 20 


10.6 


21 to 50 


12.0 


51 to 100 


10.5 


101 to 500 


30.7 




29.3 








711 

14 

132 

456 

86 

18 

5 

64 
20 
10 
13 
16 
6 


100.0 
2.0 
18.6 
64.1 
12.1 
2.5 
0.7 

100.0 
31.3 
15.6 
20.3 
25.0 
7.8 


3,066 


100.0 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees. . . 






1 to 6 


881 
840 
515 
830 

8,814 

219 

324 

933 

3,266 

4,072 


28.7 


6 to 20 


27.4 


21 to 50 


16.8 


Over 50 


27.1 




100.0 


Ito20 


2.5 


21 to 50 


3.7 


51 to 100 


10.6 


101 to 600 . .... 


37.1 


Over 600 


46.2 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work and 
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part-time employees, have been classified according 
to the prevailing hours of labor per day in each enter- 
prise. Petroleum and natural gas wells are not in- 
cluded in this table because the lack of regularity in 
the number of hours worked per day in a large number 
of enterprises rendered such classification imprac- 
ticable. The table shows the percentage of the total 
number of enterprises falling in each group, and also 
a per cent distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevail- 
ing in the enterprise. 

For aU industries combined, in 86.9 per cent of the 
enterprises, weighted according to the number of wage 
earners, a day of eight hours or less prevailed. 



Table 4 


PEODUCINQ ENTEKPKISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 


njDTJSTET AND HOTOBS PEB DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All Ini1^f)f>«^ 1 


156 
108 

8 
37 

3 


100.0 
69.2 

6.1 
23.7 

1.9 


100 






9hours 


4 








0.6 






Bituminous cofll 


64 

69 

6 


100. D 
92.2 

7.8 


100 






10 hours 


1 8 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
the production of granite and gypsum some of the 
operators subjected the products obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before mar- 
keting. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. As 
a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in Okla- 
homa involves a duplication of $433,019. 

Engines and power, — ^The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 5, 



was 95,074, of which 94,634 was developed by engines 
owned by the enterprises using them and 440 by electric 
motors operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCINO ENTEEPBISES: 1909 


CHAEACTER OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Petro- 
leum 

and 
natural 

gas. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Lead 
and 
zinc. 


AU 

other. 


Prlmaiy power : 

Aggregate horsepower 


95,074 


60,496 


26,316 


4,521 


3,741 




94,634 

2,280 
69,089 

1,294 
25,545 

10 
440 


60,496 

1,818 
35,022 

1,289 
25,474 


26,881 

277 
25,881 


4,616 

129 
4,516 


3,741 
66 


Steam engines — 
Ntimbftr 




3,670 
6 


Gas or gasoline engines- 


Horsepower 






71 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 
NuTn]>flr 


9 

435 


1 
6 
















Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 
"MuTnber , . 


33 
1,722 




31 
1,700 


1 
20 


1 


Horsepower 




2 









Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1909 figures, as they 
appear in other tables in this chapter, the value of 
the by-products of bituminous coal mines, and to 
combine for 1902 the data for Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, shown separately by the report for that 
year. 

The great growth of the mining industry from 1902 
to 1909 was due to the development of the petroleum 
and natural gas fields, the increase in the value of 
products of this industry amounting to over $17,300,- 
000. Other notable increases occurred in the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal, lead and zinc, limestone, and 
gypsum. 



Table 6 


PE0Dt7CING ENTEKPEISES. 




1909 


19021 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Wages and salaries 


$9,117,970 
$5,281,362 
$2,783,975 
2 $2,071,311 
$25,506,647 
96,074 


$3,513,261 

$360,997 

$260,701 

$78,639 

$4,508,086 

13,583 


159 5 


Supplies and materials 


1,363.0 


Royalties and rent of mines 


Contract work 


2,533.9 


Value of products 


Primary horsepower 


599 9 







I Includes statistics for the production of lime, which are omitted from the figures 
lor iifUif. 

J ExoJusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
and also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas 
industry, which are Included under "Contract work, " in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PBODUCING MINES, QUAEEIE3, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



Petroleum 

and 
natural gas. 



Bitumi- 
nous coal. 



Lead and 
zinc. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Granite. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Gypsum.i 



Asphal- 
tum 
and 

bitumi- 
nous 
rook. 



Nonpro- 
ducmg 
mines, 
quar- 
ries, 
and 
weUs.2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital* 



Expenses of operation and devel- 
opment. 

Services — 
Salaried officers of corporations, 
superintendents, and managers. 
Clerks and other salaried employ- 
ees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Cost of natural gas purchased 

and resold 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and sundry ex- 



Value of piodncts.. 



Peisons engaged In ndustiy 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations. . . 
Superintendents and managers. . . 
Cler& and other salaried employees . 
Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or near- 
est representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, Sremen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners'helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (all 
mIow ground) 



ITumber of wage earners employed 
on the 16th day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land... 

Owned 

Held under lease — 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary hoTsepower. . 



12,352 
170,912,464 



864 

12,325 

170,696,411 



711 

12, 113 

S62, 739, 178 



56 

104 

85,672,886 



47 

60 

$602, 648 



17 

20 

$210,438 



$108,600 



12 

14 

$24,935 



11 
12 
$1,105,714 



4 

6 

$232, 114 



$21,156,030 



$974, 264 

$369,828 
$7,790,011 

$4,930,408 

$130,587 
$385,645 

$2,786,500 
$308,497 

$2, 165, 717 

$1,314,573 
$25,637,892 

15,924 

1,373 
672 



232 

474 
575 

13,971 
6,215 
7,756 

13,968 



3,291 
132 

6,677 
854 
5,823 
3,868 
2,070 
1,798 



11,481 
11, 153 
10, 739 
10,446 
10,507 
10,818 
11,484 
■ 11,727 
12,277 
12,953 
13,084 
13,462 

1,232,320 

23,172 

1,209,148 

1,225,446 

23,072 

1,202,374 

6,820 

64 

96,439 



$21, 071, 609 



$972, 829 

$369,728 
$7,775,413 

$4,897,176 

$130,587 
$384,186 

$2,783,975 
$308, 216 

$2,137,314 

$1,312,185 

$25,637,892 

15,842 

1,349 

648 



231 
470 
673 

13,920 
6,175 
7,745 

13,917 

3,389 

3,259 

130 

6,668 
864 
5,814 
3,860 
2,062 
1,798 



11,463 
11,140 
10, 722 
10,434 
10,495 
10,799 
11,469 
11, 705 
12,258 
12,935 
13,049 
13,426 

1,211,893 

22,672 

1,189,221 

1,205,019 

22,572 

1,182,447 

6,820 

54 

96,074 



$12,960,891 



$707,663 

$221, 165 
$2,274,667 

$3,894,782 

$130,687 

$57, 718 

$2,331,198 

$261, 631 
$2,103,273 

$968, 217 

$17,686,092 

4,439 

1,013 

499 

23 
177 
337 



3,066 
3,066 



$6,636,441 



$187,087 



$115,243 
$4,803,392 



$745,984 



$663, 818 



$32, 143 

$1,744 
$218, 136 

$112,526 



$379,663 



$9,552 

$6,995 
$216,282 

$58,302 



$59,957 



$6,600 

$1,400 
$37,884 

$7,338 



2,336 
2,336 



$166, 630 

$269, 651 

$36,589 

$22,266 

$188,599 

$6, 185, 078 

9,124 
143 
36 

22 
39 
69 
167 

8,814 
1,616 
7,298 
8,811 

790 
666 
124 

6,414 



730 
730 



2,737 
2,760 
2,806 
2,772 
2,774 
2,864 
2,880 
2,861 
2,947 
3,007 
2,929 
3,059 

1,119,238 

17,629 
1,101,709 
1,119,238 

17,529 
1,101,709 



60,496 



5,414 

2,607 

860 

1,767 



7,546 
7,274 
6,676 
6,451 
6,377 
6,621 
7,296 
7,543 
7,794 
8,373 
8,544 
8,720 

82,504 

910 

81,694 

75,744 

910 

74,834 

6,720 

40 

26,316 



$81,515 

$176, 647 

$3,100 

$10,230 

$27, 777 



842 
113 



33 
4 

29 
5 

724 
296 
428 
724 

186 

180 

6 

395 

12 

383 

143 

104 



$20,288 
$2, 549 
$1, 161 



$4,010 

$30 

$456 



$65,644 

$487, 883 

745 
27 
11 

2 
2 
14 
14 

704 
704 



$3,340 
$60, 289 

131 

13 



2 
2 
2 

116 
116 



704 



116 



602 
602 



281 
254 
257 



347 
328 
337 
475 
438 
449 
459 

715 
30 

685 

716 
30 

685 



638 
489 
590 
514 
642 
473 
476 
496 
486 
644 
603 



2,091 

1,540 

461 

1,991 

1,540 

451 

100 



4,521 



1,417 



36 
34 
38 
60 
46 
48 
59 
57 
105 
104 
102 
106 

930 
690 
240 
930 
690 
240 



330 



$40, 292 



$1,200 



$29,496 
$6, 146 



$401,720 



$21,984 

$21,691 
$176,437 

$69,944 



$39, 827 



$7,700 

$1,600 
$21, 119 

$2,154 



$1,370 

$1,281 

$151 



$52,244 
$1,282 
$4,692 



$648 

$59, 465 

97 
14 
13 



$64,546 

$417, 594 

418 

22 

1 

1 

7 

14 



374 

370 

4 

374 

1 
1 



$411 
$1,337 

$647 
$1,645 

$3,614 

$47, 266 

46 
4 



294 



84 
79 
76 
76 
75 

391 
83 

308 

391 
83 

308 



90 



281 



306 
346 
327 
312 
300 
335 
356 
309 
322 

3,160 

1,700 
1,460 
3,160 
1,700 
1,460 



1,661 



16 

27 

$216,053 



$84,421 



$1,435 

$100 
$14,598 

$33,232 



$1,459 

$2,525 

$281 

$28,403 

$2,388 



29 
24 



51 
40 
11 
51 

34 

32 

2 

9 

'"9 
8 
8 



18 
13 
17 
12 
12 
19 
15 
22 
19 
18 
36 
36 



2,864 


20,427 


90 


600 


2,774 


19,927 


2,860 


20,427 


90 


500 


2,760 


19,927 


14 




243 


365 



» Includes 1 operator engaged m the production of chrormte. ^ ^ , ,, , ,, , 

s Includes operators as follows: liead and line, 4; petroleum and natural gas, 11; placer gold, 1. ^ . ■ ... »*.,.„„ „,*_<.„, 

• Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported m one lump sum by operators havmg mmmg mvestments m two or more states. 
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Summary. — The total value of the products of 
aU mines and quarries in Oregon in 1909 amounted 
to $1,191,612. Of this amount, gold and silver deep 
mines and placer gold mines contributed products 
valued respectively at $468,732 and $159,002, a total 
of $627,734. Bituminous coal mining, the industry 
next in importance, reported products valued at 
$225,026. In the operations of gold and silver deep 
mines and bituminous coal mines the expenses of 
operation and development exceeded the value of 
the products. This was due in part to unprofitable 
mining ventures and in part to expenditures for devel- 
opment work, resulting in permanent improvements 
to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the pro- 
ducing mining operations of the state under form of or- 
ganization, distinguishing corporations from individual 
owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further details for 
incorporated enterprises distinguished from those 
which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 116 oper- 
ators, 45, or 38.8 per cent, were corporations. These 
corporations reported 69.8 per cent of the total value 
of products and employed 70 per cent of all wage 
earners. 



Vable 1 



INDtJSTBT AND 
CHAEACTEE OF 
OEQANIZATION. 



All Indnstiies. . 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



Gold and silver, 

deep mines 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



Flacei gold. 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



Bituminous coal. 

Firmi 

Corporation 



PEODCCmG ENTEEPKISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



lie 

43 
28 
45 



Num- 
ber of 



1,087 

194 
132 
761 



177 

70 
25 
82 

251 
37 
214 



Value of products. 



Total. 



$1,191,512 

192,828 
166,643 
832,041 



468,732 

111,245 

15,214 

342,273 

169,002 

67,270 
41,522 
60,210 

225,026 

25,532 

199,494 



Per 
oper- 
ator. 



$10,272 

4,484 

5,952 

18,490 



14,618 
22,249 
3,043 
15,558 

2,650 

1,847 
2,442 
6,018 

28, 128 
6,383 
49,873 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 

37.1 
24.1 



100.0 

15.6 
15.6 



100.0 

51.7 
28.3 
20.0 

100.0 

50.0 
50.0 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



100.0 

17.8 
12.1 
70.0 



100.0 
15.1 
7.3 

77.5 

100.0 

39.5 
14.1 
46.3 

100.0 

14.7 
85.3 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 

16.2 
14.0 



100.0 
23.7 
3.2 
73.0 

100.0 
36.0 
26.1 
37.9 

100.0 
11.3 

88.7 



1 Includes 2 individuals. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing enter- 
prises of the state are classified according to the num- 
ber of wage earners employed per enterprise or oper- 



ating unit. Of the 1,087 wage earners employed in 
all enterprises, 366, or 33.7 per cent, were reported 
by the 5 enterprises employing over 50 wage earn- 
ers each. 



Table 2, 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otber salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



17 
37 
31 

761 

$8,211,089 

897,748 

17,385 
58,002 
27,236 

528,638 
11,987 
8,376 

246,124 

832,041 



Unincor- 
porated. 



71 
80 



7 

326 

$956,745 

325,720 



16,000 
6,210 

176,664 
4,948 
4,641 

117,467 

359,471 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


INDUSTET AND -WAGE EAENEE3 PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Inflii^trle^ 


117 

16 
4 
54 
31 
7 
5 


100.0 
13.7 
3.4 
46.2 
26.6 
6.0 
4.3 


1,087 


100 


No wage earners 










1 to 5 


137 
341 
243 
366 


12 6 


6 to 20 . . 


31 4 


21 to50 




Over 50 


33.7 








32 
3 
11 
11 

7 

60 

16 

1 

35 

8 


100.0 
9.4 
34.4 
34.4 
21.9 

100.0 

26.7 

1.7 

68.3 

13.3 


436 


100.0 






lto5 


36 
140 
260 

177 




6 to 20 


32 1 


Over20 




Placer gold 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work 






lto5 


80 

97 


45 2 


Over 6 


54 8 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, are 
classified according to the prevailing hours of labor 
per day in each enterprise or operating unit. The 
table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given 
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a weight according to tlie total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest represen- 
tative day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. For 
all industries combined 55.8 per cent of the enterprises 
weighted according to the number of wage earners 
were operated on an eight-hour-per-day basis. For 
enterprises engaged in the production of gold and silver 
(deep mines) the corresponding percentage was 98.6. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING ENTEBPRISEa: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTRY AND HOTJBS FEB DAY. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 

weighted 
according 
to number 

of wage 

earners. 


AW inHn.j+TiA« 


97 

56 

8 

29 

1 

3 


100.0 

57.7 
8.2 

29.9 
1.0 
3.1 


100.0 


8 hours 


65.8 


Qliours 


3.2 




37.0 




3.4 


12]iOTirs 


0.6 






Gnlfl and RilTnr. def^D Tninns . . . 


29 

27 
1 

1 

43 

19 
3 

18 
1 
2 

9 

7 
1 
1 


100.0 
93.1 
3.4 
3.4 

100.0 

44.2 
7.0 

41.9 
2.3 
4.7 

100.0 

77.8 
11.1 
11.1 


100.0 


8 hours 


98.6 




1.1 




0.2 




100.0 


8 houis 


30.6 




4.0 


10 horns 


41.8 




20.9 




2.8 




100.0 




45.0 




1.2 




53.8 







Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the production of granite and gypsum some of the 
operators subjected the product obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before mar- 
keting. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. 
As a result of this fact the combined value of prod- 
ucts for the manufacturing and mining industries in 
Oregon involves a duplication of $202,664. 



Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the ag- 
gregate horsepower employed in producing en- 
prises was 8,070, of which 6,177 was developed by 
engines and water wheels owned by the enterprise 
using them and 1,893 by electric motors operated by 
purchased current. 



Table 5 


PEODUCma ENTEBFBISES: 1909 


CHABACTEE OP POWER. 


Total. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


8,070 


4,497 


1,110 


1,109 


1,354 


Owned 


6,177 

52 
2,974 

3 

48 

35 
3,155 

40 
1,893 


3,217 

21 
899 

3 
48 

28 
2,270 

23 

1,280 


970 

3 

103 


1,109 

15 
1,109 


881 


Steam engines— 


13 




863 


Gas or gasohne engines— 












Water wheels- 
Number 


6 

867 

6 
140 




1 
18 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 


11 


Horsepower 


473 






Electric motors run by cnirent gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 
Number 


18 
1,366 


7 
1,160 


1 
1 


9 

200 


1 




5 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to add to the 1909 statistics figures for 
the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
census of m.ines and quarries in 1909. Such items as 
are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCTNG ENTEKPKISES. 



1909 



$854,979 
S296, 489 
116, 935 
2 $3, 240 
$1,237,292 
8,070 



1902 



$1,222,178 

$408,112 

$60,499 

$19,522 

$2,087,389 

3,761 



Per cent 
ofin- 



-30.0 
-27.4 
-72.0 
-83.4 
-40.7 
114.6 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of amount paid to miners coEoroensated by a shareof the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOE MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and 

wells 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and de- 
velopment 

Servieos — 
Salaried officers of corpora- 
tions, superintendents, and 

manaRers 

Clerks and other salaiied em- 
ployees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent oJ power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sun- 
dry expenses 

Valne of prodncts 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members. 
Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations . 
Superintendents and managers. 
Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or 
nearest representative day (all 

10 years of age and over) 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Uiners, miners' helpers, and 

quarrymen 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

ITnmber of wage earners em- 
ployed on the ISth day of 
each month: 

January 

February. . ^ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



Aggregate. 



235 



457 
S20,526,693 



PKODUCING MINES AND QUAKEIES. 



$1,776,206 



S144, 136 

$42,056 
$994,596 

$325,135 
$115,336 
$17,435 
$16,160 
$20,924 

1100,428 

$1,191,612 

1,990 

326 
215 

110 
33 

78 

49 



1,615 
772 
843 

233 

207 
26 

1,133 
322 
811 
249 
243 



981 
1,025 
1,111 
1,058 
1,114 
1,087 
1,062 
1,133 
1,270 
1,380 
1,366 
1,304 

61,058 

53,622 
7,4^6 
46,218 
39,382 
6,836 
7,168 
7,672 

12,614 



Total. 



161 
19,166,834 



$1,223,468 



$91,387 

$33,446 
$705,192 

$186,796 

$96,692 

$16,935 

$12,917 

$7,717 

$72,486 

$1,191,612 

1,299 

174 
112 

66 
17 
45 



1,087 
£93 
494 

167 
133 
24 

756 
286 
470 
174 
174 



791 
845 

900 



779 
726 
778 



981 
920 

33,708 

27,607 
6,101 
22,638 
17,137 
5,501 
5,626 
6,448 

8,070 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



68 
$7,070,166 



$579,724 



$49,892 

$18,932 
$327,362 

$114,064 
$30,306 
$2,332 
$4,027 
$4,127 

$28,692 

$468,732 

606 
49 
17 

7 
11 
21 

20 



Placer gold. 



71 
$1,006,290 



436 
157 
279 

97 



285 
15 

270 
54 
54 



267 
292 
317 
331 
313 
312 
310 
346 
350 
403 
423 
366 

8,609 

6,818 
1,691 
6,293 
4,602 
1,691 
2,045 
171 

4,497 



$120,797 



$13,115 

$300 
$74,669 

$17,318 
$978 
$2,467 
$3,2.38 
$1,590 

$7, 122 

$169,002 



Bitumi- 
nous coal. 



$642,410 



Granite. 



8 
$190,467 



$238, 246 $130, 683 



177 

173 

i 



166 

162 

4 

6 

5 



141 
136 
139 
126 
109 
93 
51 
42 
75 
90 
118 
137 

18,015 
15,324 

2,691 
12,696 
10,605 

2,091 
670 

4,649 

1,110 



$6,050 

$6, 664 
$152,845 

$19,523 
$43,067 
$438 
$2,642 
$2,000 

$6,017 



271 

14 
9 

9 
1 
4 



251 

40 

211 



196 



196 

27 
27 



258 
270 
245 
199 
171 
121 
112 
141 
178 
229 
212 
236 

6,630 

4,960 
1,670 
3,122 
1,462 
1,670 
2,910 



1,109 



$8,830 

$5,100 
$65,321 

$15,841 
$6,292 
$9,270 
$2,029 



Trap- 
rock. 



11 
838,931 



$18,000 

$162,221 

129 
14 
6 



108 
108 



49 



71 
U3 
116 
158 
110 
107 

95 
141 
134 
119 

84 

440 

410 
30 
440 
410 
30 



$78,476 



$8, 100 

$1,440 
$50,817 

$8,681 

$4,105 

$2,388 

$656 



All other.i 



$2,289 

$91,974 

67 
S 
1 



39 



27 
663 



$218, 690 



$76, 642 



$6,400 

$2,010 
$34,178 

$11,379 

$11,844 

$40 

$326 



$10,366 

$94,567 

77 
9 
7 

1 
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I Includes operators as follows: Gypsum, 1; marble, 1; sandstone, 2. 

> Includes operators as follows: Petroleum and natural gas, 1; placer gold, 8. 



NONPRODTTCING MINES, QUAEBIES, 
AND TTELLS. 



Total. 



119 

296 
$11,359,759 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



110 

280 
$10,916,247 



$562,738 



$82,749 

$8,610 
$289,404 

$138,339 

$18,744 

$600 

$3,243 

$13,207 

$27,942 



152 
103 

44 
16 
33 

11 



528 
179 
349 

76 
74 
2 

377 
36 

341 
75 



190 
180 
211 
205 
246 
308 
336 
355 
378 
398 
385 
384 

27,350 

26,015 
1,335 
23,.'i80 
22,245 
1,335 
1,643 
2,227 

4,514 



Another.' 



$630,063 $22,686 



$49,109 

$8,610 
$279,016 

$131,412 

$18,744 

$500 

$2,680 

$13,207 

$26,775 



664 

142 
96 

40 
IS 
31 

11 



186 
176 
202 
195 



319 
338 
365 
37B 
363 
379 

20,649 

19,691 
958 
16,883 
15,928 
958 
1,543 
2,223 

2,113 



16 
$443,512 



$3,640 



$10,388 
$6,927 



$563 
$1,167 



37 

10 
7 

4 
1 
2 



.■iOl 


27 


1,52 


27 


349 




69 


7 


67 


7 


'/, 




369 


8 


28 


8 


341 




63 


12 


.57 


12 


6 





4 
4 
9 
10 
7 
19 
17 
17 
13 
22 
22 
6 

6,701 
6,324 

377 
6,697 
6,320 

377 



2,431 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 



Smumary. — Pennsylvania holds the first place among 
the mining states. In 1909 its producing mining in- 
dustries gave employment to 405,685 persons, or more 
than one-third of all persons employed in all mining 
enterprises in the United States. The gross value of 
the mining products of Pennsylvania in that year was 
$349,059,786. Deducting from this amount $3,099,- 
183, the cost of bituminous coal sold by some opera- 
tors and used as material by others, and the value of 
the natural gas purchased and resold, leaves a net 
value of products of $345,960,603, which constituted 
over one-fourth of the total for the United States. 
The expenses of operation and development were re- 
ported as $300,977,955, the principal elements of 
which were: Salaries and wages, $210,531,202; sup- 
pUes and materials (including fuel and rent of power), 
$54,697,444; royalties and rent of mines, $15,379,127. 
The principal industry of the state was coal mining, 
which gave employment to 357,671 wage earners, of 
whom nearly half were in the anthracite mines. Penn- 
sylvania is practically the sole producer of anthracite 
coal. The net value of the combined product of 
anthracite and bituminous coal in 1909 was $296,396,- 
507, of which $148,957,894 represented the value of 
anthracite and $147,438,613 that of bituminous coal. 
Of the latter amount, $103,287,875 represented the 
value of coal sold as such, $43,937,062 the value of coke 
made at the mines, and $213,676 the value of other 
products. The net value of the products of petroleum 
and natural gas wells was $36,126,096, which, together 
with the value of coal, constituted 96.1 per cent of the 
total net value of mining products in the state. 

In the production of traprock and marble the ex- 
penses of operation and development exceeded the 
value of the products. This was due, in part, to un- 
profitable mining ventures and, in part, to expendi- 
tures for development work resulting in permanent 
improvements to the mining properties. 

Of the total expenses of operation and development 
of producing mines, quarries, and wells, exclusive of 
the cost of purchased coal and natural gas, in Penn- 
sylvania in 1909 ($297,878,772), 70.7 per cent repre- 
sented salaries and wages; 17.3 per cent supplies, ma- 
terials, fuel, and rent of power; 5.2 per cent royalties 
and rent of mines; 2 per cent contract work; 1.9 per 
cent taxes; and 2.9 per cent rent of offices and other 
miscellaneous expenses. The distribution of the dif- 
ferent elements of expenses in the anthracite mines is 
not widely different from that in the bituminous 
mines, and the expenses for these two classes com- 
bined substantially determine the total for aU mining 
industries. The distribution of the expenses in the 
petroleum and natural gas industry is quite different 
from that in the coal mining industry, the proportion 
for salaries and wages being much lower, namely, 28.3 
per cent of the total expenses (exclusive of the cost 



of purchased gas), whereas the proportion for contract 
work is much higher, namely, 17.4 per cent. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDU3TET AND 
CHABACTER OF 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OEQAMIZATION. 


Total. 


Per oper- 
ator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU industries.. 


4,851 

2,003 

1,966 

830 

52 


384,833 

10,843 

20,310 

348,760 

4,920 


$349,059,786 

9,824,888 

20,260,914 

311,850,234 

7,123,750 


»71,966 

4,905 

10,306 

375,723 

136,995 


100.0 

41.3 

40.5 

17.1 

1.1 


100.0 

2.8 

5.3 

90.6 

1.3 


100.0 
2.8 


Firm 


5.8 


Corporation 

other 


89.3 
2.n 






Antbiaclte 
coal . 


139 
37 
48 

104 

689 
245 
145 
296 
3 

3,030 

1,204 

1,579 

207 

40 


173,263 

308 

7,915 

166,040 

184,408 

6,262 

7,787 

167,743 

2,616 

7,397 
740 
1,047 
4,591 
1,019 


148,957,894 

283,018 

6,547,823 

142,127,053 

147,468,417 

4,027,827 

5,317,263 

135,517,857 

2,603,470 

39,197,475 

3,621,597 

5,933,702 

26,581,488 

3,060,688 


788,137 

7,649 

136,413 

1,366,606 

214,030 

16,440 

36,671 

457,831 

867,823 

12,936 

3,008 

3,768 

128,413 

76,517 


100.0 
19.6 
25.4 
55.0 

100.0 

35.6 

21.0 

43.0 

0.4 

100.0 

39.7 

62.1 

6.8 

1.3 


100.0 
0.2 
4.6 
95.3 

100.0 

3.4 

4.2 

91.0 

1.4 

100.0 

10.0 
14.2 
62.1 
13.8 


100.0 




0.2 


Firm 


4.4 


Corporation i 

Bitu m i n o u s 
coal 


95.4 
100.0 




2.7 


Firm 


3.6 


Corporation 

Other 


91.9 
1.8 


Petroleum and 
natural gas. . 
jTiHiviHiial , . 


100.0 
9.2 


Firm 


15.1 


Corporation 

Other 


67.8 
7.8 







I Includes 2 estates. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees : 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerlis and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses , 

Cost of coal purchased for material and natural 
gas purchased and resold 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



830 

1,588 

20,438 



2,836 
6,806 

348,760 

$764,703,344 

272,854,860 

2,483,345 

4,221,581 

5,247,722 

181,386,060 

12,814,088 
5,403,274 

58,324,038 

2,974,742 
311, 850, 234 



Unincor- 
porated. 



4,021 

1,412 

39,342 

9,130 
2,113 



568 
589 

36,073 

$101,503,864 

28, 123, 105 



682,079 

422, 613 

16,087,802 

2,565,039 
296, 192 

7,944,939 

124,441 
37,209,552 



Of the total number of operators in aU industries 
combined, 17.1 per cent were corporations and 81.8 
per cent were individuals and firms. The producing 
enterprises controlled by corporations employed 90.6 
per cent of all wage earners, and contributed 89.3 per 
cent of the total value of all mining products. In 
anthracite coal mining more than one-half of all oper- 
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ators were incorporated; they employed 95.3 per cent 
of all wage earners and reported 95.4 per cent of the 
value of the products of all anthracite coal mines. In 
bituminous coal miaing more than two-fifths of all 
operators were incorporated; they employed 91 per 
cent of all wage earners and contributed 91.9 per cent 
of the total value of products. In the petroleum and 
natural gas industry only 6.8 per cent of aU operators 
were incorporated, but they employed 62.1 per cent 
of all wage earners engaged in the industry and con- 
tributed 67.8 per cent of the products of the industry. 



Table 3 


PEODtrCmQ ENIEEPEISES: 


1909 


INDUSTEY AND WASE EABNEBS PEE 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


AU industries 


6,266 

832 

1,320 

1,433 

631 

357 

246 

331 

134 

72 


100. 

15.8 
25.1 
27.3 
10.1 
6.8 
4.7 
6.3 
2.6 
1.4 


384,833 


100.0 


No wage earners. . 




Contract work and part-time employees . - 
1 to 5 






2,944 
6,857 
11,996 
18,149 
78,966 
95,395 
171,536 


8 


6to20 


1.5 


21 to 50. . . . 


3 1 


61 to 100 




101 to SCO 


20.5 


601to 1,000 


24 8 


Over 1,000 


44.6 








359 

6 
2 
40 
37 
31 
30 
75 
94 
44 

923 

5 

2 

144 

182 

149 

157 

221 

36 

27 

3,030 

751 

1,295 

884 

68 

19 

3 

7 

3 


100.0 

1.7 

0.6 

11.1 

10.3 

8.6 

8.4 

20.9 

26.2 

12.3 

100.0 

0.5 
0.2 
15.6 
19.7 
16.1 
17.0 
23.9 
3.9 
2.9 

100.0 

24.8 

42.7 

29.2 

2.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 


173,263 


100.0 






Contract work 






lto5 


105 
434 
1,003 
2,211 
24,042 
66,300 
79,168 

184,408 


1 


6 to 20 


3 


21 to 50 


6 


61 to 100 


1 3 


101 to 500 


13 9 


601 to 1,000 


38 3 


Over 1,000 


45 7 




100 






Contractwork 






1 to 5 


468 
1,994 
6,267 
11,689 
48,428 
25,880 
90,792 

7,397 


3 


6to20 


1 1 


21 to 50 


2 9 


61 to 100 


6 3 


101 to 600 . . . . 


26 3 


601 to 1,000 


14 


Over 1,000 . . 


49 2 


Petroleum and natural gas 

No wage earners 


100.0 


Contract work and part-time employees . . 






1 to 5 


1,434 

643 

631 

227 

1,269 

3,193 




6to20 


8 7 


21to50 ; 




61tol00 


3 1 


101 to 500 




Over 500 


43 2 







Size of eaterprises. — In Table 3 the producing enter- 
prises are classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed per enterprise or operating unit. 
This table shows that about one-sixth of all enterprises 
were operated without wage earners, all the work be- 
ing performed by the proprietors, and that about one- 
fourth were operated by contractors who furnished 
all necessary labor, or by men who gave only a part 
of their time to the enterprise. The latter two 
methods are most common in the petroleum and 
natural gas industry, where the drilling of new wells 
is done mostly by contract, while very little labor is 
required to operate the wells. Over one-fourth of all 
enterprises were operated with only from one to five 
wage earners each, and the wage earners employed in 
these enterprises constituted only 0.8 per cent of the 



total number in the mining industries. On the other 
hand, more than two-thirds of all wage earners were 
employed in 206 enterprises with more than 500 wage 
earners each, although these enterprises constituted 
only 3.9 per cent of the total number. In coal mining 
there were only 15 enterprises which were operated 
without wage earners or by contract. In this indus- 
try about five-sixths of all wage earners in anthracite 
mines and about five-eighths of those in bituminous 
mines were employed in enterprises with more than 
500 wage earners each. In the petroleum and natural 
gas industry over two-thirds of all enterprises were 
operated without regular wage earners, and over one- 
fourth had only from one to five wage earners. On 
the other hand, three enterprises with over 500 wage 
earners each employed over 3,000 regular wage earners; 
that is, more than two-fifths of all the regular wage 
earners employed in the industry. 

Persons employed in mining. — Of the 405,685 per- 
sons engaged in the producing mining industries of 
Pennsylvania in 1909, 13,457 were proprietors and 
officials, 7,395 clerks, and 384,833 wage earners 
(number reported December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day) . Of the wage earners, 1 10,346 were 
employed above ground and 274,487 below ground. 
No women were reported as employed, but there 
were 4,506 boys under 16 years of age. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In' Table 4 all producing 
enterprises reporting hours of labor, except those 
employing no wage earners and those operated ex- 
clusively by contract work and part-time employees, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor in each enterprise or operating unit. Petro- 
leum and natural gas wells are not included in this 
table because the lack of regularity in the number 
of hours worked per day in a large number of en- 
terprises rendered such classification impracticable. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number 
of enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
The table shows that, while in all industries combined 
there are more enterprises which work 10 hours per 
day than any other number, yet when the size of the 
enterprises, weighted according to the number of 
wage earners, is taken into account the nine-hour 
day appears the most prevalent, this fact being 
chiefly due to the predominance of the nine-hour day 
in the anthracite coal industry. 
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Table 4 


FEODXrCZNO ENIEBFBISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent 
distribu- 


INDUSTBY Ajn> HOUKS PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
button. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All inrtnstTfM , . . 


12,111 

627 

634 

851 

2 


100.0 

29.7 
30.0 
40.3 
0.1 


100.0 


8 hnnrs a,nt^ ^inrtor .... 


26.6 


9 hours 


67.6 


lOhouis 


16.5 




0.4 






Anthracite coal 


350 

12 

289 
48 

1 

916 

587 
185 
142 

1 


100.0 

3.4 

82.6 

13.7 

0.3 

100.0 

64.2 

20.2 

16.6 

0.1 


100.0 


8 hon^ ftTid uTiH*»r 


1.7 




98.1 




0.3 


12 hours. ... 


(") 


BltuTninons coal 


100.0 


8 hours and under _ 


62.6 




23.6 


10 hours 


23.2 


12 hours 


0.8 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas and of 1 anthracite coal mine, 1 bitumin- 
ous coal mine. 2 bluestone quarries, 3 slate quarries, and 1 limestone quarry for which 
number of hours was not reported. 

! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Engines and power. — Table 5 presents for all indus- 
tries combined and for anthracite coal mines, bitumin- 
ous coal mines, and petroleum and natural gas wells 
separately, detailed statistics of the engines and power 
employed. 

About nine-tenths of the total primary power em- 
ployed in Pennsylvania mining enterprises is gener- 
ated by steam engines and most of the remainder by 
gas and gasoline engines. A considerable part of this 
primary power, however, is used in operating electric 
motors for the more direct appHcation of power. In 
the bituminous coal mines the horsepower of electric 
motors (including those run by purchased power and 
by power generated by the same enterprises) was equal 
to more than one-fourth of the aggregate primary 
power. Most of the gas or gasoline engines are used 
in connection with petroleum and natural gas weUs. 



Table 6 


PEODUCrUG ENTEEPRISES: 1909 


CHABACTEE OF PO-WEB. 


Total. 


Coal. 


Petro- 
leum 
and 

natural 
gas. 


AU 
other. 




Anthra- 
cite. 


Bitumi- 
nous. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


11,618,806 


676,128 


404,661 


178,946 


169,078 




11,603,999 

30,388 
1,460,614 

8,180 
143,462 

412 
14,807 


674,718 

7,667 
673,946 

25 

772 

32 
1,410 


393,912 

2,993 
393,371 

60 
641 

308 
10,742 


478,846 

18,706 
339,194 

8,062 
139,652 

1 
100 


166,523 


Steam engines- 
Number 


1,122 




54,003 


Gas or gasoline engtaes— 


43 




2,487 


Electric motors operated by 
purcliased current- 
Number 


71 


Horsepower 


2,655 


Electric motors run by cur- 
rent generated by enter- 
prise using: 


4,851 
172,310 


1,152 
46,088 


3,617 
116,195 


42 
406 


40 




10,621 







the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the manufacture of coke at bituminous 
coal mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures 
for the production of lime, which were omitted from 
the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 

The increase in the total amount paid in wages and 
salaries is equal to 68.3 per cent, while the value of 
products shows an increase of only 46.3 per cent. It 
must be borne in mind that the value assigned to coal 
at the mine and to petroleum at the well is arbitrary 
in many cases, the products being either consumed by 
the owners or aflSliated concerns or transported by 
such owners or affiliated concerns to markets, the divi- 
sion, of the ultimate value received, between the mine 
and the transportation system being largely a matter 
of form. 

Such items as are comparable for the two years are 
presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PEODUCmG ENTEHPEISES. 




1909 


1902 


Percent 
of in- 
crease. 




$203,684,971 

$51,202,196 

. $16,368,322 

1 $6, 632, 791 

$331,376,718 

1,627,488 


$121,051,866 

$29,062,686 

$10,722,810 

$5,598,074 

$226,641,178 

1,114,626 


68.3 


Supplies and materials 


76.2 




43.2 




0.6 




46.2 




46.0 







1 Includes 2 water wheels with a total of 33 horsepower. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 



1 Exclusive of amoimt paid to miners compensated by a share of the product and 
also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas industry, 
which are iucluded under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and mining. As a result of this fact the 
combined value of products for the manufacturing and 
mining industries in Pennsylvania involves a du- 
pKcation of $48,301,454. Of this amount, $44,117,871 
represents the value of coke and by-products of coke 
ovens dupHcated, $3,491,558 the value of slate, and 
$692,025 the combined value of bluestone, granite, 
graphite, limestone, marble, sandstone, and trap- 
rock. The total value of all coke produced in the 
state, both at mines and at plants not connected with 
mines, as shown by the report on manufactures, was 
$51,816,000. Thus the value of the coke produced at 
mines and included in both reports represents 85.1 
per cent of the total production. In the slate indus- 
try the value of the products duplicated represents 
substantially the entire production. Of the total value 
of slate produced ($3,492,026), products valued at 
only $468 were marketed without being subjected to 
some form of treatment at the quarry before market- 
ing. Among the various forms in which the slate was 
marketed by the quarry operators were the following: 
Roofing slate, blackboards, school slates, grave- 
stones, etc. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR 
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Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of miaes, quarries, and wells 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services: 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers 

Clerks and otber salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies 

Cost of coal purchased for material and natural 
gas purchased and resold. 

Fuel and rent of power 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of products 

Persons engaged in industry 

Promietors and offlcisils 

Proprietors and firm members 

Niunber performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Above groimd 

Below ground 

Men 16 i?ears of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground - 

All other employees 

Above groimd 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age « 

N'umber of wage earners employed on the 15th day 
of each month; 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



Aggregate. 



4,882 

62, 818 

8 $868, 149, 512 



»301,397,275 



< $7, 404, 731 
<J5,674,852 
$197,681,366 

$45,268,642 
$3,099,183 

$6,426,867 
$15,385,640 
4 $5,707,325 
< $6, 010, 603 
« $8, 738, 066 

$349,059,786 

e 406, 274 

5 13,574 

9,234 

2,119 

6 935 

6 3,405 

6 7,398 

386,302 
110,520 
274,782 
380,796 
26,181 
22,115 
4,066 

218,976 

12,417 

206,599 

135,639 

72,342 

63,297 

4,506 



354,317 
354,652 
357,384 
350,031 
352,462 
359,431 
360,996 
361,639 
364,219 
371,507 
374,692 
375,446 

'5,362,309 
2,301,707 
3,072,291 

"4,862,448 

1,869,847- 

3,003,576 

119,398 

•380,463 

1,621,172 



PEODUCINQ MINES, QUABEIES, AND WEIXS. 



Total. 



4,861 

62, 780 

6,207,208 



$300,977,955 



< $7, 387, 005 
4 $5, 670, 335 

$197,473,862 

$45,175,071 
$3,099,183 

$6,423,190 
$15,379,127 

< $5, 699, 466 

< $5, 976, 032 
4 $8, 694, 684 

$349,059,786 

6 405,685 

6 13, 457 

9,130 

2,113 

6 933 

6 3,394 

6 7,395 

384,833 
110,346 
274,487 
380,327 
26,134 
22,072 
4,062 

218,712 

12,376 

206,336 

135,481 

72,252 

63,229 

4,506 



354,044 
354,325 
357,046 
349,667 
352, 127 
359,067 
360,583 
361,221 
363,744 
371,075 
374,256 
375,012 

'5,362,313 
2,296,908 
3,067,094 

9 4,852,594 

1,865,189 

2,998,380 

119,392 

'380,327 

1, 618, 806 



Coal. 



Total. 



878 

1,929 

$647,636,069 



Anthracite. Bituminous. 



189 

420 

$246,713,318 



$267,271,507 



$5,828,428 

$4,908,980 

$185,866,043 

$38,459,551 
$27,804 

$5,491,958 
$11,966,353 
$5,022,428 
$2,488,677 
$7,211,285 

$296,424,311 

368,355 

4,306 

996 

255 

638 

2,672 

6,378 

357,671 

83,471 

274,200 

353,294 

20,331 

16,277 

4,054 

206,089 



206,089 

126,874 

63,677 

63,197 

4,377 



335,394 
335,678 
336,671 
326, 748 
327,909 
333,604 
334,800 
335, 158 
337,508 
344,795 
348,725 
351,089 

'2,429,842 

1,921,520 

520,011 

'1,947,036 

1,505,025 

452,986 

110,424 

•372,382 

1, 080, 782 



$139,110,444 



$2,311,003 

$2,261,486 

$92,169,906 

$23,472,809 



$3,189,279 
$7,969,785 
$2,677,853 
$1,701,514 
$3,356,809 

$148,957,894 

177,753 

1,310 

188 

72 

171 

951 

3,180 

173,263 
48,670 
124,593 
170,024 
12,248 
9,728 
2,520 

83,030 



83,030 
74,746 
35,716 
39,030 
3,239 



172,679 
172,417 
172,906 
167,928 
168,007 
168,715 
167,166 
165,486 
165,760 
169,729 
170,358 
168,943 

'464,274 
316,767 
159, 196 

8 273,499 
183,044 
101,430 
71,861 

• 118,924 

676,128 



1,609 
$400,922,751 



$128,161,063 



$3,517,425 

$2,647,494 

$93,696,137 

$14,986,742 
$27,804 

$2,302,679 
$3,996,568 
$2,344,575 
$787,163 
$3,854,476 

$147,466,417 

190,602 

2,996 

808 

183 

467 

1,721 

3,198 

184,408 

34,801 

149,607 

183,270 

8,083 

6,549 

1,634 

123,059 



Petroleum 

and 
natural gas. 



3,030 

59, 780 

$161,796,479 



123,059 
52,128 
27,961 
24,167 
1,138 



162,715 
163,261 
163,765 
158,820 
159,902 
164,889 
167,634 
169,672 
171,748 
175,066 
178,367 
182,146 

1,965,568 
1,604,763 

360,815 
1,673,537 
1,321,981 

351,556 
38,573 

253,458 

404,654 



$21,998,980 



$748,538 

$465,702 

84,144,712 

$5,032,525 
$3,071,379 

$399,027 
$2,934,063 

$521,436 
$3,297,185 
$1,394,413 

$39,197,475 

16,451 

7,515 

7,087 

1,482 

140 

288 

539 

7,397 
7,397 



7,396 
4,317 
4,317 



3,079 
3,079 



5,993 
6,705 
5,761 
6,004 
6,369 
6,853 
6,964 
7,234 
7,197 
7,510 
7,738 
7,365 

2,824,182 
308,540 

2,615,582 

2,824,122 
308,540 

2,515,582 



478,946 



Iron. 



13 

19 

$7,124,947 



$377,683 



$17,841 

$4,40S 

$167,033 

$87,340 



$23,460 
$3,084 
$19,415 
$50,994 
$4,008 

$789,296 

764 
28 
12 
1 
4 
12 
10 

726 
620 
106 
714 
161 
159 
2 

478 

400 

78 

76 



533 
508 
437 
513 
468 
491 
508 
631 
509 
648 
637 



18,158 
13,300 
4,868 
12,089 
7,231 
4,858 
6,066 
4 

3,971 



' Includes operators as follows: Buhrstones and millstones, 1; peat, 1; talc and soapstone, 3. 

• Includes operators as follows: Anthracite coal, 6; bitummous coal, 4; graphite, 1; iron, 1; marble, 1: petroleum and natural eas 14- slate 4 

3 Includes $28,201,009 which could not be distributed among the several industries. Exclusive of capital which could not be ciistributei by states because it was 
reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. « .j= vucu^uuiou uy otawa ueiaubo ii woa 

. ^'J" ^'S'® '^^l *^^^?™S, operator conducted two or more enterprises producing different Mnds of products, all enterprises being managed through one central admin- 
istrative office. The total office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several industries in proportion to the total expeiJes of^T, and tie ^ttaated amoSSts 
of such administrative expenses were added to " Sundry expenses " for each industry. In the totals for all enterprises however «w fixiimVM »>ii>Bar niSSorSiB ™ 
headings The amounts Included in "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses-L individual Industries a^TolllySiblitof in t^^^^ 
foUows: Salaried officers of corporations, supermtendents, and managers, $234,834; clerks and other salaried employees, $111,977; taxes;$6b"ll™and contract woi*,k73(»^ 
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MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 











FBODucara udtes, 


JCABBIES, AND WELLS— Continued. 










Nonpro- 
du(nng 






















































mines. 




Limestone. 


Slate. 


Sandstone. 


Bluestone. 


Traprock. 


Granite. 


Uarble. 


Clay (sold 
as such). 


Graphite. 


Mineral 
pigments. 


Feldspar. 


AU 
other.' 


quarries, 
and wells.' 


1 


811 


98 


172 


205 


22 


43 


4 


45 


7 


10 


6 


5 


31 


2 


362 


112 


192 


216 


25 


62 


4 


66 


7 


13 


7 


6 


38 


3 


t5,2M,ei3 


$6,708,967 


$3,620,203 


$662,066 


$1,788,458 


$793,459 


$942,360 


$960,298 


$485,795 


$163,400 


$103,900 


$68,905 


$1,942,304 


4 


$3,(89,778 


$3,407,014 


$1,382,162 


$479,431 


$785,492 


$489,899 


$197,971 


$409,800 


$80, 844 


$48,878 


$56,625 


$21,101 


$419,320 


5 


»137,67e 


$194,642 


$107, 183 


$24,700 


$17,274 


$19,761 


$4,920 


$25,835 


$7,962 


$6,620 


$9,997 


$1,900 


$17,726 


6 


SSI, 920 


$61, 149 


$24, 712 


$2,200 


$7,344 
$331,048 


$7,729 


$14,640 
$142,633 


$8,226 


$336 


$600 


$412 




$4,617 


7 


12,690,740 


$2,399,195 


$834,205 


$317,041 


$336,329 


$243^446 


$43,096 


$13,859 


$28,467 


"'$i8,'625" 


$207,604 


8 
9 


$648,994 


$284,558 


$179,854 


$62,556 


$288,845 


$64,170 


$10,854 


$46,790 


$8,675 


$2,926 


$7,460 


$883 


$93,671 


10 


1133,856 


$189,610 


$66,502 


$11,615 


$30,549 


$16,613 


$16,370 


$27,269 


$6,197 


$4,338 


$5,098 


$828 


$3,677 


11 


$149,233 


$196,302 


$31,412 


$26,242 


$22 779 


$17,614 


$600 


$23,639 


$3,540 


$2,883 


$708 


$775 


$6,513 


12 


$19,724 


$20,119 


$11, 130 


$2,897 


$4,823 


$4,545 


$1,964 


$2,720 


$1,185 


$476 


$400 


$97 


$7,869 


13 


$63,447 


$9,025 


$28,581 


$1, 134 


$5,164 


$1,406 
$31,932 




$3,353 


$4,000 
$5,863 


$17, 758 






$34,571 


14 


$165,194 


$52,414 


$98,673 


$31,046 


$77,666 


$6,' 666" 


$28,522 


$1,418 


""$4,'663' 


$593' 


$43,382 


IS 


$4, 733, 819 


$3,492,026 
6,036 


$1,549,508 
2,802 


$656,120 
1,310 


$639,764 
761 


$603,089 
871 


$186,037 
274 


$496,310 
763 


$116,115 
141 


$68,011 
77 


$57,901 
102 


$60, 014 




16 


7,732 


66 


589 


17 


462 


285 


278 


313 


24 


67 


7 


74 


9 


11 


9 


7 


117 


18 


336 
110 
25 
Nl 


120 
25 
50 

115 


173 
41 
22 
83 


285 

171 

5 

23 


12 
5 
2 

10 


42 
12 
11 
14 


3 


49 
7 
2 

23 




7 


3 


6 
2 


104 


19 


2' 

4 
5 


6 


20 




i' 

3 


2' 

4 


2 


21 


4' 


2 


11 


22 


91 

7,179 


115 
5,636 


50 
2,474 


7 
990 


12 
715 


21 

783 


16 
251 


12 
677 


2 
130 


1 

65 


2 

91 




3 


23 


48 


469 


24 


7,179 


5,636 


2,474 


990 


715 


783 


251 


530 


118 


43 


91 


48 


174 


2S 
















147 
661 


12 
130 


22 

66 






295 


26 


7,i73' 


5,658" 


2,'459" 


990' 


7i5" 


783' 


25i" 


96' 


48' 


469 


27 


321 


493 


210 


35 


116 


64 


19 


40 


15 


8 


3 


1 


47 


28 


321 


493 


210 


35 


116 


64 


19 


38 


11 


8 


3 


1 


43 


29 
















2 

398 


4 
35 








4 


30 


5,119 


2,941 


1,364 


771 


529 


645 


183 


44 


84 


32 


264 


31 


5,119 


2,941 


1,364 


771 


629 


646 


183 


259 


27 


22 


84 


32 


41 


32 
















139 
223 


8 
80 


22 
13 






223 


33 


i,'733" 


2,'i24' 


885 


iii" 


70' 


74' 


49' 


3' 


i5' 


158 


34 
3S 


1,733 


2,124 


886 


184 


70 


74 


49 


217 
6 
16 

509 


80 


13 


3 


16 


90 
68 


36 


6' 

4,239 


78' 

4,701 


is' 

1,299 














i' 

44 






37 


247 


373 


447 


145 


61 


34 


36 


273 


38 


4,396 


4,676 


1,301 


249 


375 


602 


185 


556 


66 


37 


69 


33 


327 


39 


4,816 


5,002 


1,692 


517 


531 


696 


239 


659 


62 


48 


74 


41 


338 


40 


6,325 


5,397 


2,244 


913 


553 


886 


286 


676 


68 


49 


61 


45 


364 


41 


6,970 


5,406 


2,426 


944 


590 


915 


301 


564 


91 


60 


62 


62 


335 


42 


6,282 


5,562 


2,449 


1,004 


722 


913 


346 


669 


94 


68 


60 


50 


364 


43 


6,476 


5,549 


2,481 


972 


766 


915 


344 


638 


109 


64 


76 


32 


413 


44 


fi,469 


5,SS0 


2,633 


953 


796 


811 


361 


656 


98 


64 


86 


31 


418 


45 


«,856 


5,565 


2,488 


887 


770 


838 


341 


647 


70 


48 


87 


33 


475 


46 


6,761 


5,555 


2,368 


815 


702 


784 


349 


563 


68 


49 


61 


47 


432 


47 


6,609 


5,318 


2,191 


693 


637 


674 


323 


581 


72 


44 


67 


47 


436 


48 


6,204 


5,293 


1,675 


396 


671 


561 


251 


605 


67 


62 


39 


48 


434 


49 


31,535 


3,083 


28,743 


9,645 


6,239. 


978 


167 


8,086 


481 


674 


687 


84 


9,996 


SO 


19,122 


1,621 


24,164 


7,993 


2,969 


797 


142 


4,723 


383 


412 


177 


65 


4,799 


SI 


11,413 


1,462 


4,689 


1,662 


3,270 


181 


15 


3,362 


98 


162 


610 


29 


5,197 


S2 


18,841 


2,932 


25,168 


7,334 


6,010 


663 


157 


6,778 


446 


372 


672 


84 


9,854 


S3 


7,924 


1,470 


21,484 


6,062 


2,740 


472 


142 


3,416 


366 


210 


62 


55 


4,658 


S4 


U,9I7 


1,462 


3,684 


1,272 


3,270 


181 


15 


3,362 


90 


162 


610 


29 


5,196 


S5 


147 
2,547 


5 
146 


694 
2,981 


1,091 
1,120 




300 
25 




542 
766 


13 
22 


186 
16 


25 
90 




6 


56 


229' 






136 


67 


13,811 


20,127 


8,834 


1,468 


4,167 


2,277 


860 


2,023 


946 


271 


183 


140 


2,366 



' The followmg numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several industries, are included under the proper headings in the totals for all enterprises: 
^te, 201; snarled ofScers of corporations, 27; superintendents and managers, 35; and clerks and other salaried employees, 139. 
the anthracite ooal Industry 13 boys were employed below ground and in the bituminous coal industry 847. 

' Ezclusiye of 11,689 acres reported both in acres owned and acres held under lease in anthracite coal. 

■ Ezclosiye of 10,975 acres reported both in acres owned and acres held under lease in anthracite coal. 

' ExoIUEdye of 714 acres reported both In acres owned and acres held under lease In anthracite coal. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

RHODE ISLAND. 



Summary. — In Rhode Island in 1909, 20 operators 
were engaged in quarrying granite and 1 operator was 
engaged in quarrying talc and soapstone. Detailed 



statistics for these operations, which comprise all 
those in the state during the year, are shown in 
Table 1. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 1 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried ofScers of corporations, superintendents, and man- 



Clerks and other salaried employees.. 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 



Fuel and rent of power 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses.. 



Value JOt products 

Feisons engaged in industiy 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day '. 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc.^' 

Quarrymen and stonecutters 

All other employees 



All 
industries.' 



21 

27 

$567,015 



«673,877 



$29,948 
$27,941 
$409,883 

$130,947 

$26,991 

$8,552 

$3,343 

$36,272 

$897, 806 

737 

37 

18 

7 

7 

12 

23 

677 

102 

471 

104 



ITumber of wage earners employed on the IStb day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. . 
Mineral land.. 

Owned 

Held under lease.. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepowei 

Steam engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Oas or gasoline engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 



All 
industries.! 



GOS 
524 
635 
733 
755 
755 
731 
747 
717 
718 
632 
523 



641 

lis 

513 

424 



87 
2,360 



70 
2,316 



1 
35 



1 Includes operators as follows: Granite, 20; talc and soapstone, 1. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 2 classifies the 
mining operations of th^ state under form of organi- 
zation, distinguishing corporations from individual 
owners and firms. 



Table 2 

INDUSTET AND 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 


TAIUE OF raODtJCTS. 


FEB CENT 
DISTEIBUTION. 


CHAKACTEK OF 
OEOAiaZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Wage 
earners. 


Value 
of prod- 
ucts. 


All Industries 


21 

10 
3 

8 


677 
115 
179 
383 


$887,806 

110,411 
189,185 
598,010 


$42,743 
11,041 
63,062 
74,761 


100.0 

17.0 
26.4 
56.6 


100.0" 

12.3 


Firm 


21.1 




66.6 







Table 3 gives further details for incorporated enter- 
prises distinguished from those which are unincorpo- 
rated. Of the 21 operators, 8 were corporations. 
These corporations reported 66.6 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 56.6 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Table 3 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 



umber performing manual labor. 



Proprietors and ffi-m members, total. 

rpe) 
Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day . 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development.. 
Salaries- 



Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees . 



Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 



Value of products . 



Incorpo- 
rated. 



16 
383 

$383, 115 

443,-943 

13,000 

9,000 

23,959 

257,051 

1,670 

2,385 

136,878 

698,010 



Unincor- 
porated. 



13 
16 



18 
7 



4 

7 

294 

$183,900 

229,934 



7,948 

3,982 

152,832 

6,882 

968 

67,332 

299,696 



2 Includes 3 engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc., below ground. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 4 the mining enter- 
prises of the state are classified according to the num- 
ber of wage earners employed per enterprise or operat- 
ing unit. Of the 677 wage earners employed in all 
enterprises, 398, or 58.8 per cent, were employed in 
three enterprises employing over 100 wage earners each. 



Table 4 


Num- 
ber of 
enter- 
prises. 


WAGE EAENEES. 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EABNEB3 PEE ENTEBPEISE. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Industries 


21 
3 

11 
4 
3 


677 

U 

132 

136 

398 


100 


1 to6 


1.6 


6to20 


19 5 


21 to 60 


20 1 


Over 100 


58.8 







Comparison of mining industries, 1902-1909. — In 

the following table are presented for 1909 and 1902 
such items as are comparable for the two years. 



Table 5 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



1909 



$467,772 

$157,938 

$8,562 

$897,606 

2,350 



1902' 



$491,374 
$85,127 
$15,143 

$774,611 
1,436 



Percent 
of In- 
crease. > 



-4.8 
85.5 

-43.5 
15.9 
63. 6 



1 Includes statistics for the production of lime which are omitt«d from the 
figures for 1909. 

" A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the operation of granite quarries some of the operators 
subjected the product obtained to certain manufactur- 
ing processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both 
for manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact the combined value of products for the manufac- 
turing and mining industries in Khode Island involves 
a duplication of $657,815. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Siunmary.— The total value of the products of all 
mines and quarries in South CaroHna in 1909 amounted 
to $1,252,792. Of this total, phosphate rock miniug, 
the leading industry, contributed $862,409, or 68.8 per 
cent. Granite quarrying and clay mining, the indus- 
tries next in importance, reported products valued, 
respectively, at $166,710 and $133,342. 

In the production of granite and gold and silver 
(deep mines) the expenses of operation and develop- 
ment exceeded the value of the products. This was 
due in part to unprofitable mining ventures and in 
part to expenditures for development work resulting in 
permanent improv^ements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives fur- 
ther details for incorporated enterprises distinguished 
from those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PRODUONG ENTEEPKISES: 1909 


nroUSTET AOT) 
CHARACTEE OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 

wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 


OBGANEAHON. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUindUBtiies 

Unincorporated' 


29 
11 
18 


2,0U 

364 
1,650 


$1,252,792 

207,771 
1,045,021 


$43,200 

18,888 
58,057 


100.0 

37.9 
62.1 


100.0 

18.1 
81.9 


100.0 

16.6 
83.4 







> Includes 9 individuals and 2 firms. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products . 



Incorporated 



11 
17' 
17 

1,650 

8967,034 

865,723 

15,200 
30,255 
24,275 
522,025 
9,806 
8,282 
255,880 

1,045,021 



Unincor- 
porated. 



13 



$242,366 
169, 100 



9,610 

2,900 

104,404 

530 

2,501 

49, 155 

207,771 



Out of a total of 29 operators in all industries, 18 
were corporations. These corporations reported 83.4 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
81.9 per cent of aU wage earners. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises are classified according to the number 
of wage earners employed per enterprise or operating 
unit. The largest enterprises were those engaged in 
the production of phosphate rock. Four enterprises 
in this industry employed 60 per cent of the wage 
earners reported by aU enterprises. 



Table 3 


PEODUCmG ENTEEPEISES: 

1909 


INDUSTKY AND WAGE EAENEH3 PEE 
ENTEEPEISE. 


Num- 
ber of 
enter- 
prises. 


Wage earners. 




Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


All IndmstrlBf! 


31 
2 

13 
6 
6 
4 


2,014 


100.0 


Contract work 




1 to20 


144 

228 

433 

1,209 




21 to 50 


11 3 


51 to 100 




Over 100 


60.0 






. Phosphate rock 


7 
3 

4 

11 

6 
5 


1,307 

98 

1,209 

321 

65 
256 


100 


6 to 100 


7 5 


Over 100 


92 5 


Granite 


100 


1 to 20 


20 2 


Over 20 


79 8 







Prevailing hours of labor. — ^In Table 4 aU producing 
enterprises, except those operated exclusively by con- 
tract work, are classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise. The table 
shows the total number of enterprises falling in each 
group, and a per cent distribution in which each enter- 
prise has been given a weight according to the total 
number of wage earners employed December 15, 1909, 
or the nearest representative day. It should be borne 
in mind that this latter distribution does not show 
the exact proportion of the total number of wage 
earners working the specified number of hours per day, 
since, in some cases, a part of the employees worked a 
greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. In 97.6 per cent of the 
enterprises weighted according to the number of wage 
earners a day of 10 hours prevailed. 



Table 4 


PRODUQNG ENTEEPEISES: 

1909 


INDUSTEY AND HOURS PER DAY. 


Number of 
enterprises. 


Per cent 

distribution 

of enterprises 

weighted 

according 

to number 

of wage 

earners. 


All Industries 


29 

1 
28 


100.0 


9 hours. 


2 4 


10 hours 


97 6 
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Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
total horsepower employed in all producing enter- 
prises was 7,012, of which 5,031, or 71.7 per cent, 
was employed in the phosphate rock iadustry. 



Table 5 


MODUCINQ ENTERPRISES: 1909 


CHARACTEE OP POWER. 


Total. 


Phos- 
phate 
rook. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


All 
other. 


Pilmaty power (all owned); 


7,012 


6,031 


1,131 


303 


544 


■ 




Steam engines- 


147 
6,94S 

4 
67 


92 
4,996 

1 
35 


26 
1,110 

1 
24 


11 
303 


18 


Horsepower 


536 


Oas or gasoline engines- 
Number 


2 




g 







Comparison of mining industries : 190^1909. — ^Table 
6 presents statistics for 1909 and 1902 for such items 
as are comparable for the two years. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines, 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PBODUCINO ENTESFBISES. 



1909 



$708,669 

$242,617 

$10,336 

s$680 

$1,252,792 

7,012 



19021 



$1,018,729 
$342,379 
$48,691 



$1,834,134 
4,773 



Percent 
of in- 
crease.! 



-30.4 
—29.2 
-78.8 



-31.7 
46.9 



1 Includes statistics for the production of lime, which were omitted from the 
figures for 1909. 

s A. minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

s Exclusire of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the prod- 
uct, which is included under "Contract work," m Table 7, 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — 
In the production of granite some of the operators 
subjected the products obtained to certain manufac- 
turing processes on the premises before marketing. 
These enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining, involving a 
dupHcation of $11,420. 



DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



FEODUCINQ MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Total. 



Phosphate 
rock. 



Granite. 



Clay (sold as 
such). 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



All other.! 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Capital 3 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of prodncts 

Feisons engaged In Industry 

ProOTietors and officials 

Troprietors and firm members 

Number performiug manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations •. . . . 

Superintendents and managers , 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc. (all above ground) 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees (all above ground) 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above ground) 

Kumber of wage earners employed on the 16th day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

other land 

Primary horsepower 



32 
$1,209,390 



$1,034,823 

$55,065 
$27,175 
$626,429 

$124,618 
$117,899 
$10,336 
$10,783 
$6,680 
$55,838 

$1,252,792 

Z,079 

45 

13 

3 

11 

21 

20 

2,014 

1,996 

18 

1,965 

208 

764 

746 

18 

993 

49 



1,930 
1,819 
1,608 
1,568 
1,675 
1,737 
1,977 
1,927 
2,015 
1,833 
1,810 
1,868 

47,899 
42,642 

6,257 
45,656 
40,298 

6,257 
100 

2,244 



7,012 



5 

7 

$146,000 



11 

12 

$402,213 



5 

5 

$322,881 



$671,089 

$24,129 

$9,093 

$429,374 

$71,267 
$87,333 
$9,025 
$7,512 



$36,356 

$862,409 

1,327 
14 



8 

7 

6 

1,307 

1,307 



1,267 
136 
427 
427 



704 
40 



1,399 
1,273 
1,(192 
1,067 
1,125 
1,212 
1,462 
1,361 
1,390 
1,291 
1,249 
1,289 

86,163 
32,074 

3,089 
35,163 
32,074 

3,089 



6,031 



$177,203 

$10,736 
$14,882 
$96,420 

$22,538 

$17,356 

$1,303 

$1,415 



$12,663 
$166,710 

314 

13 
6 
3 
3 
5 
10 
321 
321 



316 
36 
138 
138 



142 
6 



239 
245 
261 
261 
264 
267 
277 
313 
364 
336 
320 
263 

3,7U 
3,646 

74 
1,476 
1,401 

74 



2,244 
1,134 



$96,009 

$11,000 
$2,000 
$63,087 

$14,105 
$2,017 



$1,031 
""$2," 769 
$133,342 

233 

7 



2 
224 
224 



220 

12 

159 

159 



160 
167 
167 
163 
164 
165 
162 
169 
156 
136 
167 
161 

3,696 
3,176 

520 
3,695 
3,176 

620 



190 



4 

4 

$178,160 



$31,936 

$3,800 



$13,895 

$3,766 

$6,000 

$8 

$624 

$680 

$3,162 

$8,650 

67 
5 
2 



49 
49 
66 

3,374 
1,800 
1,674 
3,374 
1,800 
1,674 



303 



4 

4 

$160,146 



(65,587 

$5,400 
$1,200 
$23,653 

$12,942 
$5,193 



$201 

$6,000 

$998 

$81,781 

108 
6 
1 



2 
100 
93 

7 

100 

16 

14 

7 

7 
70 



93 
95 
39 
32 
78 
98 
81 
88 

106 
22 
26 

100 

.1,948 
1,948 



1,S4S 
1,848 



100 



364 



' Includes operators as follows: Fuller's earth, 1; marl, 1; monazite and zircon, 1; traprook, 1. 

» Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators baving mining investments in two or more states. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 



Summary. — The gross value of the products of the 
mining industry in South Dakota in 1909 amounted to 
$6,432,417. Deducting from this amount, $55,139, the 
value of the gold and silver ore produced by some 
establishments and used as material by others, leaves 
$6,377,278 as the net value of the products. Of this 
amount, gold and silver deep mines contributed 
$6,065,831, or 95.1 per cent. 

In the operation of placer gold mines and in the com- 
bined total for the iadustries included in column headed 
"All other" the expenses of operation and development 
exceeded the value of the products. This was due 
in part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part to 
expenditures for development work which added to the 
value of the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of oi^anization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 39 
operators, 19 were corporations. These corporations 
reported 96.6 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 95.3 per cent of all wage earners. 



Table 1 


PKODTICING ENTEBPEISES: 1909 


nroUSTET AND 
CHASACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber ol 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OEOAinZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


Allindnstiles.... 


39 
12 
8 
19 


3,866 
95 
88 

3,683 


?6, 432, 417 

49,021 

172,833 

6,210,563 


$164, 934 

4,085 

21,604 

326,872 


100.0 
3a8 
20.6 

48.7 


100.0 
2.5 
2.3 

95.3 


100.0 
0.8 


Finn 


2.7 


Cotporatlon 


96.6 






Gold and sUver, 
deep mines — 


13 
2 
11 


3,466 

35 

3,431 


6,120,970 

143,813 

5,977,167 


470,844 

71,907 

643,378 


100.0 
15.4 
84.6 


100.0 

1.0 

99.0 


100.0 
2.3 




97.7 







Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed per enter- 
prise or operating unit. Of the 3,866 wage earners re- 



ported by all enterprises, 3,303, or 85.4 per cent, were 
employed by the four largest enterprises. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

OfSoers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 16, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 
Cost of ore purchased 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



10 
31 
45 

3,683 

$32,578,840 

4,984,296 

33,491 

76,498 

93,428 

3,126,621 

2,517 

101,684 

1,549,640 

517 

6,210,563 



Unincor- 
porated. 



20 
19 



31 
8 



1 

183 

tll9,161 

169,967 



3,120 

60O 

98,154 

2,259 

379 

10,833 

54,622 

321,864 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEEPBISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AXD WAGE EARNEKS PEE 
ENTEBPBISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


PercHit 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All IndnetTles 


39 

4 
10 
11 
10 

4 


100.0 
10.3 
26.6 
28.2 
26.6 
10.3 


3,866 


100.0 






lto5 


26 
131 

406 
3,303 


0.7 


6 to 20 


3.4 


21 to 100 


10.5 


Over 100 


85.4 








13 

4 
5 
4 


100.0 

30.8 
38.5 
30.8 


3,466 

40 

170 

3,256 


100.0 


Ito20 


1.2 


21 to 50 


4.9 




93.9 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those engaged in the production of 
petroleum and natural gas, in which no wage earners 
were employed, have been classified according to the 
prevailing hours of labor per day in each enterprise 
or operating imit. The table shows the percentage of 
the total number of enterprises falling in each group, 
and also a per cent distribution in which each enter- 
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prise has been given a weight according to the total 
number of wage earners employed DecQjnber 15, 1909, 
or the nearest representative day. It should be borne 
in mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevailing 
in the enterprise. 



Table 4 


PBODUCmO ENTEBPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


mnUSTRT AND HOURS PEE DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All InilTDiMng 1 


35 
16 

7 
12 


100.0 

46.7 

Jt 20.0 

^ 34.3 


100.0 




93.2 


9 hours 


4 5 




2.3 






Gold and silver, deep mines 


13 
11 
2 


100.0 
84.6 
15.4 


100 




09.6 


10 hours 


5 







I Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — ^In 
the production of granite, sandstone, and gypsum, 
some of the operators subjected the products obtained 
to certain manufacturing processes on the premises 
before marketing. These enterprises have been in- 
cluded in the statistics both for manufactures and 
for mining. As a result, the combined value of 
products for the manufacturing and mining industries 
in South Dakota involves a duplication of $122,244. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 6, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 15,648, of which 11,951 was developed by 
engines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 3,697 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 



CHABACTEE OF POWEB. 



Pitmary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 

Owned 

Steam engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water wheels- 
Number , 

Horsepower 

Electric motors operated by purchased cur- 
rent- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Electric motors run by current generated 1>7 
enterprise using : 

Number 

Horsepower 



PE0DT7CING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Total. 



16,618 



11,951 

58 
11, 120 



4 
735 



141 
3,697 



30 
716 



Gold 

and 

silver. 



14,570 



11,043 

44 
10,393 



2 

650 



135 
3,627 



Sand- 
stone. 



275 



105 



170 



AU 
other. 



803 



12 
640 



5 

78 



2 
85 



8 
192 



Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statis- 
tics for the production of cement and enterprises oper- 
ated by governmental institutions; and to add to 
the 1909 statistics, figures for the production of 
lime, which were omitted from the census of mines 
and quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable 
for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Contract work , 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCINQ ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$3,446,944 
$1,496,495 

$4,776 

$50 

16,415,788 

15,648 





Percent 


1902 


of in- 




crease.^ 


$3,593,242 


-4.1 


$1,962,937 


-23.8 


$8,736 


-45.3 


$406 


-87.7 


$6,697,797 


-4.2 


12,265 


27.6 



' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
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Table 7 



Number of oi)erators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital '. 



Ezpemes of operation and development. 



Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and 

managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous— 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 



Value of pioduots 

Persons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners. Dee. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

En^eers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, mmers' helpers, quarrymen, and stone- 
cutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below groimd 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above ground) 



55 
65 

$34,388,578 



Knmberof wage earners employed on the 15th day of each 
month: 

January 

February 

March, 
A] 



April. 
May.. 



ay. 
Tune., 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 



Land controlled, acres .. 

Owned 

Held under lease . 
Mineral and oil land . . 

Owned 

Held under lease . 

Timber land 

Other land 



Fiimary horsepower . 



$5, 302, 166 



$128,589 

$96,638 

$3,309,003 

$1,073,412 

$55,139 

$425,942 

$5,276 

$105,251 

$12,050 

$90,865 

$6,132,417 

4,169 

94 

39 

13 

13 

42 

51 

4,024 

2,057 

1,967 

4,018 

409 

383 



1,439 
193 
1,246 
2,170 
1,475 



3,632 
3,406 
3,496 
3,650 
3,652 
3,704 
3,850 
3,957 
3,984 
3,878 
3,823 
1,706 

42,924 

42,425 

499 

22,729 

' 22,230 

499 

18,015 

2,180 

16,408 



PEODUCING MINES, QVAKBIEa, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



39 

46 

$32,697,991 



$5,164,263 



$113,109 

$94,028 

$3,224,675 

$1,054,532 

$55, 139 

$421,048 

$4,776 

$102,063 

$50 

$34,843 

$6,432,417 

3,987 

75 

31 

8 

10 

34 

46 

3,866 

2,007 

1,859 

3,860 

379 

353 

26 

1,332 

185 

1,147 

2,149 

1,463 

686 

6 



3,464 
3,341 
3,423 
3,579 
3,672 
3,616 
3,743 
3,846 
3,859 
3,748 
3,699 
1,585 

31,933 
31,456 

477 
11,738 
11,261 

477 
18,015 
2,180 

16,648 



Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 



13 

20 

$31,968,028 



$4,846,649 



$100,241 

$89,420 

$3,016,641 

$1,020,103 

$55,139 

$397,266 

$12 

$101,025 



$65,812 

$6,120,970 

3,644 

37 

6 

1 

10 

21 

41 

3,466 

1,649 

1,817 

3,464 

331 

314 

17 

1,127 

3 

1,124 

2,006 

1,330 

676 

2 



3,297 
3,188 
3,240 
3,235 
3,185 
3,174 
3,290 
3,398 
3,449 
3,367 
3,360 
1,285 

30,420 
30,420 



10,225 
10,225 



18,016 
2,180 

14,670 



Placer 
gold. 



Sandstone. 



3 

3 

$17,338 



$7,623 

$1,380 
'$3,'25i' 
$2,270 



$115 
$5 



$50 
$452 

12,833 

14 
3 

1 



630 
430 
100 
530 
430 
100 



25 



10 

10 

$37,400 



$84,449 



$3,000 
$1,946 
$69,781 

$1,155 



$2,251 

$3,320 

$94 



$2,903 
$89,028' 

188 

15 
12 
5 



3 

2 

171 

171 



11 

2 
2 


168 
13 
13 


26 

1 
1 


9 
9 


118 
118 


20 
20 




37 
37 


5 




5 







67 
113 
169 
175 
201 
167 
163 
158 
145 
143 
113 



140 

85 

225 

140 

85 



276 



Granite. 



4 

4 

$10,500 



$18,974 



$16,556 
$1,054 



$55 

$839 

$3 



$467 
$23,188 



All other.i 



9 
9 

$674,725 



$197,668 



$8,488 

$2,663 

$118,446 

$29,950 



$21,371 
$600 
$941 



$15,209 
$196,398 



3 
191 
149 
42 
191 
32 
23 



58 
35 
23 
101 
91 
10 



70 
76 
48 
144 
178 
198 
252 
249 
211 
195 
168 
160 

737 
464 
273 
737 
464 
273 



775 



Nonpro- 

ducin^ gold 

and silver, 

deep 

mines. 



16 

19 

$1,690,687 



$147,902 



$15,480 

$2,610 

$84,328 

$18,880 



$4,894 

$500 

$3,188 

$12,000 

$6,022 



182 
19 



8 
5 
158 
SO 
108 
158 
30 
30 



107 



21 
12 
9 



65 
73 
71 
80 
88 
107 
111 
125 
130 
124 
121 

10,991 

10,969 

22 

10,991 

10,969 

22 



760 



1 Includes operators as follows: Gypsum, 2; limestone, 2; mica, 1; petroleum and natural gas, 3; tin, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



TENNESSEE. 



Summary. — The gross value of the products of the 
mining industry ia Tennessee ia 1909 amounted to 
$12,692,547. From this amount should be deducted 
$41,959, the value of the copper ore and the bituminous 
coal sold by some operators and used as material by 
others. This leaves $12,650,588 as the net value of 
the products. Of this amount, bituminous coal min- 
ing, the leading industry, reported products valued at 
$6,672,108, of which $6,086,423 represented the value 
of the coal sold as such and $585,685 the value of the 
coke made at the mines. 

The industry second in importance was the produc- 
tion of copper. Statistics for this industry can not be 
shown separately without revealing the operations of 
an individual enterprise, there being but two opera- 
tors in the state. The industry is therefore included 
under "All other." In the production of phosphate 
rock, the industry third in importance, Tennessee 
ranked second among the states in 1909, the value of 
the product being $1,395,942. In the following indus- 
tries, coal, iron, and metalliferous deep mines, the 
expenses of operation and development exceeded the 
value of the products. This was due in part to 
unprofitable mining ventures, and in part to expendi- 
tures for development work resulting in permanent 
improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PEODUCINQ ENTEBPEISES: 1909 


nrorsTET and 

CHARACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber of 
opeiv 
atois. 


Num- 
ber ol 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OEGANlZATIOlf. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Indnatrles 

Individual 


216 

36 
24 
156 


18,028 

434 

702 

16,892 


$12,692,547 

157,020 

368,737 

12,166,790 


$68,762 
4,362 
16,364 
77,992 


100.0 
16.7 
11.1 
72.2 


100.0 
2.4 
3.9 
93.7 


100.0 


Firm 


2.9 










Bltomlnonsooal. 
Individual 


86 
9 
6 

70 

23 

4 
19 


11,164 

96 

315 

10,743 

1,725 

86 

1,639 


6,688,464 

27,727 

210,457 

6,460,270 

1,396,942 

16,660 

1,379,292 


78,688 
3,081 
35,076 
92,147 

60,693 
4,163 
72,694 


100.0 

10.6 

7.1 

82.4 

100.0 

17.4 
82.6 


100.0 
0.9 
2.8 
96.3 

100.0 
6.0 
95ro 


100.0 
4 






Corporation 


96 4 


Pbosphate T6ck. 
Firmi 


100.0 


Corporation..... 


98 8 







' Inoludes 1 individual. 



For aU mines combined and for the coal and phos- 
phate rock industries over 90 per cent of the wage earn- 
ers were employed and over 95 per cent of the value of 



the products was produced by the corporations. In 
the iron-ore industry all establishments were operated 
by corporations. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and weUs 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerics and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wages 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of ore and coal purchased for material 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



156 



141 
240 
449 

16,893 

$33,514,966 

11,502,036 

270,403 

328,995 

374,877 

7,035,729 

610,000 

89,664 

2,766,764 

26,613 

12,166,790 



tTnluoor- 
porated. 



60 

78 



87 
24 



14 
9 

1,136 

$306,012' 

467,221 



9,623 
4,390 
$22,863 
■7,097 
4,911 
101,991 
16,346 

625,757 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed. For all 
industries combined, 68.3 per cent of the wage earners 
were reported by the 58 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners each. Of these 58 enterprises, 40 were 
engaged in bituminous coal mining and employed 79.5 
per cent of all wage earners in that industry. 



Table 3 


PE0DUC3NG ENTEEPE1BE8: 


1909 


DIDTJSTRT AND WAGE EAENEBS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 


ENTEEPBISE. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


Alltadnstries 


241 

1 
3 
18 
69 
63 
39 
68 


100.0 
0.4 
1.2 
7.6 
24.5 
26.1 
16.2 
24.1 


18,028 


100.0 


No wage earners 










1 to5 


69 

767 

2,133 

2,764 

12,306 


0.4 
4.2 
11.8 


6 to 20 


21to60 


51tolOO 


Over 100 


68.3 




■Bltiimdionn (roRl 


96 

1 
1 
3 
11 
19 
20 
40 

34 
1 
3 

10 
8 
8 
4 

19 

8 
6 
6 


100.0 
1.1 
1.1 
3.2 
11.6 
20.0 
21.1 
42.1 

100.0 
2.9 
8.8 
29.4 
23.6 
23.6 
11.8 

100.0 
42.1 
26.3 
31.6 


11,164 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work 







1 to6 


16 
172 

622 
1,472 
8,873 

1,725 


0.1 
1.6 
6.6 
13.2 
79.6 

100 


6to20 


21to60 


61 tolOO 


Over 100 


Phosphate rock 


Contract work 




lto6 


13 
123 
279 
536 
T75 

1,669 

266 

S81 

1,012 


0.8 
7.1 
16.2 
31.0 
44.9 

109 


6to20 


21 to 50 


61 to 100 


Over 100 


Iron 


21 to 60 




61 to 100 


23 


OverlOO 


61 
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Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
mines and quarries, except one which employed no 
wage earners and those operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise or operating 
imit. Petroleum and natural gas wells are not included 
in this table, because the lack of regularity in the num- 
ber of hours worked per day in a large number of enter- 
prises rendered such classification impracticable. The 
table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest representa- 
tive day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of homs per day, since, in some cases, a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
For all industries combined, 36.4 per cent of aU enter- 
prises, weighted according to the number of wage 
earners employed, were operated on a 9-hour basis 
and 48.3 per cent on a 10-hour basis. Only 8.8 per 
cent of the enterprises reported a day of 8 hoiffs or 
imder. In the phosphate rock industry a day of 
either 10 or 11 hours prevailed in all enterprises. 



Table 4 



nrouBTKT AUD HOURS PER DAY. 



All Indnstriea . 
S hours and under . 

9 hours 

10 hours 

11 hours 

12 hours 



Bitimdnons coal. 

8 hours and under 

hours 

10 hours 

12 hours 



Phosphate roclc. 

10 hours 

11 hours 



Iron. 

9 hours . . 

10 hours.. 

11 hours. 



PEODUCraO ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Number. 



1237 
U 
61 
153 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 

4.6 

25.7 

64.6 

3.8 

1.3 



100.0 

9.8 

62.0 

27.2 

1.1 

100.0 
81.8 
18.2 

100.0 
6.3 
89.5 
5.3 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 



100.0 

8.8 

36.4 

48.3 

4.1 

2.5 



100.0 
12.3 
51.1 
34.9 
1.7 

100.0 
71.6 
28.4 

100.0 

25.6 

65.8 

8.6 



1 ExoluslTe of petroleum and natural gas, and 1 bituminous coal mine for which 
number of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in the producing min- 
ing indtistries in the state was 34,523, of which 16,075 
horsepower, or 46.6 per cent, was employed in the 
operation of bituminous coal min es. AU the power, 



except 100 horsepower which was developed by electric 
motors operated by purchased ciurent, was developed 
by engines owned by the enterprises using them. 



Table 5 


PBODUCINO ENTEKPEISES: 1909 


CBAEACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Phos- 
phate 
roclc. 


Iron. 


AU 
Other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


34,523 


16,075 


4,423 


6,581 


8,441 


Owned 


34,423 

459 
34,192 

27 
231 

1 
100 


16,075 

153 
16,027 

9 
48 


4,323 

53 
4,212 

10 
111 

1 
100 


5,581 

74 
6,571 

1 
10 


8,444 


Steam engines- 


179 


Horsepower 


8,382 


Gas or gasolme engines- 
Number 


7 




62 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 




















Electric motors rnn by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 


276 
14,725 


103 
4,064 


120 
9,088 


1 
26 


51 




1,558 







Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 

order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for enterprises operated by governmental institutions; 
to omit from the 1909 figures, as they appear in other 
tables in this chapter, statistics for the manufacture 
of coke at bituminous coal mines, and statistics for the 
operation of copper smelters, and to add to the 1909 
statistics, figures for the production of lime, which 
were omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 
1909. Such items as are comparable for the two 
years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES. 




1909 


1902 


Percent 
of in- 
crease.! 




$8,064,131 

$1,638,019 

$618,177 

> $43, 623 

$11,803,400 

34,376 


$5,483,714 
$835,754 
$414,367 
$174,486 

$9,268,074 
12,407 


46.9 




96.0 


Rovaltie*? and rent of mines 


49.2 




-75.0 




27.4 




177.1 







I A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

s Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product and 
also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural gas industry, 
which are included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
the operation of hmestone and marble quarries, and 
coal and copper mines, some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both 
for manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact the combined value of products for the manufac- 
turing and mining industries in Tennessee involves a 
duplication of $2,692,373. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PEODITCING MINES, QCTABBIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



Bituminoiis 
coal. 



Phosphate 
rock. 



lion. 



Marble. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Clay (sold 
as such). 



Metallif- 
erous 
deep 

mines. 



Another. 1 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines 

and 

quarries. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and 

wells 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and de- 
velopment 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, 
superintendents, and man- 
agers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

wage earners 

MisceUaneous — 

SuppUes 

Cost of ore and coal purchased 
for material 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry 
expenses 

Value of piodncts 

Persons engaged In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and ffim members. . 
Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations. 
Superintendents and managers. 
Clerks and other salaried em- 
ployees 

Wage earners, Dee. IS^ 1909, or 

nearest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, mmers' helpers, guar- 
rymen,and stonecutters.... 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age » 

ITumber of wage earners em- 
ployed on the 15th day of each 
month: 

January 

rebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral and oil land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other laud 

I>ilmaT7 horsepower 



221 

376 
$33,947,377 



216 

366 
$33,819,977 



85 

142 
S20,329,066 



23 

45 
$5,941,954 



46 
$1,960,549 



18 

22 
$1,044,760 



58 
$301,287 



25 
$222,650 



3 
$92,000 



25 
$3,927,711 



$12, 066, 848 



$612,239 

$379,567 
$7,378,022 

$1,636,973 

$41,959 
$645,471 
$618, 127 
$94,920 
$60,472 

$598,898 

$12,692,647 

19,092 

490 



24 
141 
260 

459 

18,143 
7,537 
10,606 
17,777 

1,193 

1,007 

186 

12,087 
3,775 
8,312 
4,i97 
2,601 
1,896 



16,440 
16,052 
16,365 
16,090 
15,918 
15,941 
15,984 
15,982 
16,440 
16,786 
17,472 
17,311 

809,634 
674,945 
134,689 
625,871 
408,164 
117,707 
154,753 
129,010 

34,708 



$11,969,257 



$609,021 

$379,267 
$7,358,583 

$1,571,612 

$41,959 

$645,376 

$617,097 

$94,575 

$54,372 

$597,395 

$12, 692, 647 

18,968 

482 
87 

24 
141 
254 

458 

18,028 
7,431 
10,597 
17,667 

1,171 
985 
186 

12,034 
3,731 
8,303 
4,462 
2,566 
1,896 
361 



16,408 
16,983 
16,345 
16,048 
16,876 
16,910 
16,957 
15,891 
16,359 
16,713 
17,359 
17,208 

807,131 

674,717 
132,414 
525,218 
407,936 
117,282 
154,753 
127, 160 



34,623 



$6, 869, 204 



$329,796 

$232, 105 
$4,838,203 

$696,846 

$16,346 
$100,792 
$404,429 

$48, 704 
$6,036 

$285,947 

$6,688,464 

11,729 

235 
20 



78 
137 

340 

11,154 
1,849 
9,305 

10,918 

534 
377 
157 

7,348 



7,348 
3,036 
1,434 
1,602 



10,971 
10,726 
10,646 
10,372 
10,216 
10,005 
9,958 
10,205 
10,264 
10,636 
11, 117 
11,119 

661,607 

548,247 
113,260 
458,924 
353,954 
104,970 
128,540 
74,043 

16,075 



$1,122,789 



$51,486 

$21,256 
$557,218 

$148,074 



$98,738 

$141,544 

$9,670 

$34,225 

$60,678 

$1,396,942 

1,799 

45 
9 



28 

29 

1,725 

1,551 

174 

1,701 

169 
169 



1,378 
1,207 
171 
164 
151 
3 
24 



1,351 
1,378 
1,636 
1,697 
1,630 
1,696 
1,480 
1,475 
1,467 
1,430 
1,533 
1,408 

38, 876 

35,314 
3,562 
32,641 
29, 154 
3,487 
4,800 
1,435 

4,423 



$834,178 



$41,489 

$28, 197 
$614, 191 

$113, 166 



$484,116 



$55,118 

. $6,746 
$311,346 

$38,317 



$366,694 



$22,308 

$3,475 
$231,179 

$40,724 



$87, 796 



$7,343 

$3,840 
$67,666 

$2,663 



$78, 820 



$11,270 

$2,034 
$30,851 

$14,878 



$68,019 
$28,065 
$6, 863 



$34, 198 
$816,181 

1,735 

38 



$29, 267 

$7,941 

$2,934 

$694 

$31,764 

$613, 741 



6 
32 

38 

1,669 

1,100 

659 

1,577 

157 

164 

3 

1,091 
616 
476 
329 
263 
66 



1,460 
1,356 
1,367 
1,136 
1,209 
1,283 
1,422 
1,475 
1,605 
1,602 
1,501 
1,523 

76,266 
65,007 
10,249 
14,250 
10,001 
4,249 
21,250 
39,766 

5,681 



10 



878 
878 



$15,004 

$10,599 

$1, 177 

$8 

$32,220 

$417,606 

1,093 

66 
35 

9 
10 
21 



1,021 
1,021 



$783 

$3,719 

$260 

$360 

$1,171 

$117,949 

271 

26 

17 

5 
2 



242 
242 



$6,059 

$6,620 

$233 

$1,604 

$6,271 

$47,292 

171 

7 



878 
68 



1,007 

71 
71 



240 



162 
104 
68 
162 

18 
18 



661 
661 



872 
872 



203 
203 



149 
149 



135 

77 

68 

9 



778 
802 
794 
773 
781 
796 
779 
772 
778 
785 
843 
877 

2,132 

1,148 

984 

2,126 

1,142 

984 



2,120 



477 
466 
646 
647 
702 
791 
812 
873 
835 
860 
812 
760 

3,941 

2,041 
1,900 
3,177 
1,277 
1,900 
5 
759 

1,863 



123 
117 
164 
185 
200 
193 
190 
214 
202 
189 
210 
214 

1,961 

653 
1,398 
1,682 

461 

1,221 

8 

261 

81 



30 
31 
69 
62 
27 
99 
87 
61 
83 
94 
116 
128 

373 
173 
200 
373 
173 
200 



447 



$2,145,661 



$90,211 

$81,615 
$807,929 

$616,964 

$25,613 
$326,724 
$14, 180 
$24,734 
$11,445 

$146,246 

12,696,482 

1,241 

28 
3 

1 
13 
12 



1,187 
686 
601 

1,184 

149 
123 
26 

346 
96 
260 
689 
464 
226 
3 



1,218 
1,107 
1,134 
1,176 
1,131 
1,147 
1,229 
816 
1,225 
1,227 
1,228 
1,179 

i!3,095 

22,234 

861 

12,046 

11,774 

271 

150 

10,900 

3,933 



10 
$127,400 



$97,391 



$3,218 

$300 
$19,439 

$65,361 



$96 

$1,030 

$345 

$6,100 

$1,503 



1» 

8 



115 
106 



110 



53 

44 



35 
36 



32 



42 
42 
31 
27 
91 
81 
73 
113 
103 

2,503 
228 

2,275 
653 
228 
425 



1,850 
185 



itooludes operators as foUows: Barytra, Ijbaimte,!; copper, 2; manganese, 1; placer gold, 1; petroleum and natural gas, 1- quartz 1- sandstone 1 

sExolusjve of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one li£p sum by operators having ifiiSnvMtmSSilwo or more states 

8 In the bituminous coal Industry 198 boys were employed below ground, and to the Iron Industiy 14. "i'°"*"'"" "avmgnimmg mvesimentsin two ormore states. 
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TEXAS. 



Sammary. — ^The gross value of the products of min- 
ing enterprises in Texas in 1909 was $10,742,150. 
Deducting from this amount, $35,313, the value of the 
natural gas produced and sold by some operators to 
others who sold it again, leaves $10,706,837 as the 
net value of the products. Of this amoimt, $6,356,000, 
or 59.4 per cent, was reported by the petroleum and 
natural gas industry. Bituminous coal and gypsum 
mining, the industries next in importance, reported 
products valued, respectively, at $3,136,004 and 
$387,739. 

In the production of clay the expenses of operation 
and development exceeded the value of the products. 
This was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures 
and in part to expenditures for development work 
resulting in permanent improvements to the mining 
properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
236 operators, 101, or 42.8 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 82.1 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 84.3 per cent of all 
wage earners. In the bituminous coal industry 99.3 
per cent of the value of products was reported by 
corporations. 



Table 1 


PEODUCINQ ENIEEPEISES: 1909 


INDTTSTBT AND 
CHAEACTEB OF 


Num- 
ber ol 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OSGAKIZATIOK. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUlndnstrles... 
Individual 


236 

64 

68 

101 

3 


6,957 
607 
455 

5,864 
31 


810,742,150 

839,535 

988,026 

8,821,994 

92,595 


$45,518 
13,118 
14,530 
87,346 
30,865 


100.0 

27.1 

28.8 

42.8 

1.3 


100.0 

8.7 

6.5 

84.3 

0.4 


100.0 

7.8 


Firm 


9.2 




82.1 


Other 


0.9 






Fetrolemn and 
natural gas... 


163 

42 

59 

59 

3 

29 
4 
25 


1,405 

174 

160 

1,040 

31 

4,234 

117 
4,117 


6,391,313 

635,898 

793,710 

4,869,110 

92,595 

3,136,004 

21,127 
3,114,877 


39,211 
15,140 
13,453 
82,527 
30,865 

108,138 

5,282 
124,595 


100.0 

25.8 

36.2 

36.2 

1.8 

100.0 

13.8 
86.2 


100.0 
12.4 
11.4 
74.0 
2.2 

100.0 

2.8 
97.2 


100.0 
9.9 




12.4 


Corporation 


76.2 


Other 


1.4 


Bitnminons coal 
Firm i 


100.0 
0.7 




99.3 







> Includes 1 individual. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 



operating unit. Of the 238 enterprises reported, only 
16 employed over 100 wage earners each. These 
enterprises, however, employed 62.9 per cent of the 
wage earners reported by aU enterprises. 



Table 2 



Number of operators . 

Number of mines 

Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Offlcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909,ornearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Eoyalties and rent of mines , 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold. . 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



101 

60 

1,367 



62 
96 
193 

6,864 

$17, 140, 919 

6,740,685 

133,787 
174,239 
161, 145 
3,463,654 
687,506 
56, 191 
2,028,750 
36,313 

8,821,994 



Unincor- 
porated. 



135 
32 
912 

261 
65 



42 
32 

1,093 

$2,435,050 

1,437,198 



55,699 

16,892 

633,841 

230,293 

6,142 

594,331 



1, 920, 166 



Table 3 


PEODUCING ENTEEPKISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Industries , . 


238 

8 
33 
87 
69 
22 
13 
16 


100.0 
3.4 
13.9 
36.6 

24.8 
9.2 
6.6 
6.7 


6,967 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees 

lto5 







208 
664 
746 
960 
4,379 


3.0 


6 to 20 


9.5 


21 to 50 


10.7 


61 to 100 


13.8 


Over 100 


62.9 








163 

7 
32 
79 
35 
4 
3 
3 

31 

1 
3 

10 
7 

10 


100.0 

4.3 

19.6 

48.5 

21.6 

2.6 

1.8 

1.8 

100.0 
3.2 
9.7 
32.3 
22.6 
32.3 


1,405 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees 

1 to 5 






190 

357 
106 
186 
566 

4,234 


13.5 


6 to 20 


25.4 


21 to 50 


7.5 


51 to 100 


13.2 


Over 100 


40.3 




100.0 


Contract work 




6 to 20 


54 

368 

509 

3,313 


1.3 


21 to 50 


8.6 


61 to 100 


12 




78.2 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work and 
part-time employees, have been classified according 
to the prevailing hours of labor per day m each enter- 
prise or operating unit. Petroleum and natural gas 
wells are not jncluded in this table, because the lack of 
regularity in the number of hours worked per day in a 
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large number of enterprises rendered such classification 
impracticable. The table shows the percentage of the 
total number of enterprises falling in each group, and 
also a per cent distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevailing 
in the enterprise. 

For all industries combined a day of eight hours pre- 
vailed in 53.6percent of all enterprises weighted accord- 
ing to the number of wage earners. In the bituminous 
coal industry the corresponding percentage was 70.6. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUaTBY AND HOXTRS PEE DAY. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion ol 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 




172 
15 
14 
41 
2 


100.0 

20.8 
19.4 
66.9 
2.8 


100.0 


8 hours 


63.6 




6.3 


10 hours 


38.3 


12 hours - - - 


2 7 






Bltnmlnons ooal 


29 

14 
2 
13 


100.0 

48.3 
6.9 
44.8 


100 


8 hours 


70 6 




1.5 


10 hours 


27.9 







• Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas and of 1 bituminous coal mine, for 
which number of hours was not reported. 

Dnplication between mannfactares and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufactiu^ing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactiu:es and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Texas involves a duplication 
of 8437,990. 



Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 6, the 
total horsepower employed in all producing enterprises 
was 32,003, aU of which was developed by engines 
owned by the enterprises using them. 



Table 6 


PEODUCING ENTEEPKISES: 1909 


CHABACTEK OP POWEK. 


Total. 


Petro- 
leum 

and 
natural 

gas. 


Bitu- 
minous 
coal. 


Gyp- 
sum. 


All 
other. 


Frlmarr power (all owned): 

Total 


32,003 


23,062 


6,217 


762 


1,962 




Steam engines- 


1,098 
29,650 

137 
2,353 


954 
20,899 

121 
2,163 


92 
6,217 


4 

760 

1 

12 


48 


Horsepower . . 


1,784 
15 


Gas or gasoUne engines- 
Number 


Horsepower 




178 






Electric motors run by current gener- 
ated hy enterprise using: 
Number 


3 

200 






2 
175 


1 


Horsepower . . 

















Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statis- 
tics for the production of cement and enterprises 
operated by governmental institutions; to omit from 
the 1909 figures, as they appear in other tables in this 
chapter, the value of the by-products of bituminous 
coal mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figiu-es 
for the production of lime, which were omitted from 
the census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such items 
as are comparable for the two years are presented in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyaities and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



1909 



$4,696,677 

12,197,036 

(918,608 

> $130, 778 

$11,095,688 

32,537 



1902 



$2,797,146 

$964,937 

$294,630 

$1,384,648 

$6,737,696 

10,037 



Percent 
ofln- 



67.9 

127.7 

211.9 

-90.6 

64.7 
224.2 



> A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

' Exclusive of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, which are included under "Contract work,"in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PBODUCDfQ MIKES, QUABRIE8, AND WISLLS. 



Total. 



Petroleum 

and 
natural gas. 



Bituminous 
coal. 



Gypsum. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Oranite. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



All 
other.' 



Nonpro- 
dncing 
mines, 
quarries, 
and 
wells.' 



Number of operators 

Number ol mines, quarries, and wells 

Capital 



Ezpenaes of operation and development 
Services- 
Salaried ofScers ot corporations, 

superintendents, and managers 

Clerss and other salaried employees . . 

Wage earners 

MlsceUaneoDS — 

Supplies 

Cost of natural gas purchased and re- 
sold 

Fuel and sent of power 

Boyalties and rent ot mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry ex- 



Value ot products. 



Persons engaged In Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor. . 

Salaried officers ot corporations 

Boperiatendents and managers 

Cler& and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Hen IB years of age and over 

En^eers, firemen, mechanics, etc. 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground. 



All other employees 

Above ground. 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years ot age (all above 
ground) 



Kumber of wage earners employed on 
the IStli day of each month: 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. 

Owned 

Held under lease — 
Mineral and oil land . . 

Owned 

Held under lease — 

Timber land 

Other land 



Fllmary horsepower. 



{8,333,378 



« $371, 520 
'$178,787 
$4,053,758 

$1,851,774 

$35,313 
$276,944 
$917,799 

$62,653 
$156,496 

•$428,334 

$10,742,150 

5 7,819 

6 496 

284 

68 

'64 

148 

5228 

7,095 
3,300 
3,795 
7,081 
1,379 
1,346 
33 

3,913 
697 
3,316 
1,789 
1,343 
446 

14 



6,335 
6,385 
6,358 
6,437 
6,269 
6,264 
6,563 
6,381 
6,518 
6,744 
6,506 
6,739 

468,785 
185,621 
283,164 
460,132 
178,446 
281,686 
2,797 
5,856 

32,668 



$8,177,783 



< $363, 725 
< $178, 037 
$3,997,495 

$1,798,102 

$35,313 
$255,614 
$917,799 

$62,333 
$152,096 

< $417, 269 

$10,742,160 

5 7,643 

6 461 

261 

65 

5 62 

138 

5 225 

6,957 
3,170 
3,787 
6,943 
1,337 
1,304 



3,903 
595 
3,308 
1,703 
1,257 
446 

14 



6,267 
6,309 
6,282 
6,360 
6,196 
6,177 
6,480 
6,307 
6,442 
6,659 
6,424 
6,644 

120,263 
176,468 
244,795 
412,368 
168,933 
243,426 
2,689 
5,216 



32,003 



$4,286,663 



$174,536 

$68,563 

$1,367,275 

$1,319,086 

$35,313 
$83,709 

$864,968 
$43,958 

$120,864 

$208,291 

$6,391,313 

1,772 
305 
218 

47 
22 
65 



$2,812,079 



$115,072 

$62,031 

$2,126,043 

$293, 264 



3 
3 

$906,913 



$361,087 



$28,883 
$18,816 
$107,197 

$69,861 



16 

16 

$188,902 



$247,280 



$6,764 

$7,617 

$167,322 

$24, 135 



1,405 
1,405 



1,399 
1,033 
1,033 



366 
366 



1,373 
1,392 
1,368 
1,339 
1,371 
1,326 
1,390 
1,348 
1,344 
1,339 
1,275 
1,388 

276,366 
58,032 

218,324 

276,356 
58,032 

218,324 



$41,603 
$36,247 
$12,340 
$21,214 

$104,265 

$3,136,004 

1,416 

79 

8 



$69,844 



22 
49 
103 

4,234 

680 

3,664 

4,234 

234 

202 

32 

3,192 



3,192 
808 
378 
430 



23,062 



4,032 
4,067 
4,011 
4,075 
3,904 
3,910 
4,015 
3,896 
3,988 
4,174 
4,093 
4,118 

130,063 

108,132 

21,931 

125,774 

104,513 

21,261 

80 

4,209 

6,217 



$2,609 

$186 

$63,692 

$387,739 

266 
12 



232 
232 



232 
3 



229 



119 
97 
153 
182 
149 
166 
166 
199 
194 
190 
157 
200 

440 
440 



$13,998 

$3,066 

$710 

$9,833 

$23,835 

$312,413 

590 
26 
18 
9 
2 
5 
22 

543 
543 



535 
23 
23 



324 



188 
188 



11 

11 

$77,600 



$111,911 



$4,600 
$3,360 
$67,906 

$11,671 



$4,791 

$12,348 

$486 



$6,882 
$136,221 

141 

15 

10 

1 

1 

4 
4 

125 
126 



125 

7 
7 



5 

5 

$54,000 



$61,152 



$1,200 



3 

4 
$115,948 



$3,138 



$676 



$36,430 
$6,800 



$1,856 
$100 



$516,268 



$304,640 



$29,395 

$17,250 

$133,466 

$74,185 



$165,695 



$7,795 

$760 

$56,263 

$53,672 



$4,773 
$587 
$204 



$60 
$1 
$36 



$36,836 

$582 

$1,990 



$2,168 
$72,609 



$410 

$1,853 

28 
3 
2 
1 



440 
440 



762 



162 
217 
221 
223 
224 
261 
102 
389 
431 
455 
485 
177 

4,113 
2,362 
2,051 
3,633 
2,282 
1,351 



780 
760 



171 
169 
167 
167 
182 
170 
162 
113 
102 
120 
98 
90 

160 
101 
359 
460 
101 
359 



472 



95 



78 
55 
58 
58 
55 
54 
64 
64 

277 

247 
30 
277 
247 
30 



$10, J 
$301, { 



331 
15 
1 
1 
6 
8 
11 

305 

172 

133 

305 

30 

29 

1 



116 
66 
50 
16 



10 

2,176 

2,176 



2,022 
2,022 



161 
100 



297 
267 
263 
281 
288 
286 
288 
301 
328 
327 
252 
297 

6,078 
3,978 
2,100 
3,396 
1,296 
2,100 
2,609 
73 

113 



$21,330 



$320 
$4,400 

$11,066 



17S 
35 
23 
3 
2 
10 
3 

138 
130 
8 
138 
42 
12 



10 
2 
8 



68 
76 
76 
77 
73 
87 
83 
71 
76 
85 
82 
95 

18,622 

10,163 

38,369 

17,771 

9,513 

38,261 

108 

610 

665 



1 Includes operators as foUows: FuUer's earth, 2; gold and sUver, deep mines, 2; iron, 1; quicksilver, 1. , , ., ,„ 

: g^S Sr^^^c^S nTb?^i^SbTa'd'irJng''S?et^fra?ZuT£'=E'^fS?;i W^^^^ by states because It was reported 

*" Tii"s^|°^'^°e^am"o^"a?of Sifd'SftTd^^?™ So" eirprT^ToISi^^ different kinds.of products all enterprises being managed through one central adndn- 

in some «^j^?'^Sj^''^^e pen^es were accordingly apportioned among the several industries m proportion to the total expe^es of each and the estunated amounts 

rattve cxtoSS we?e added to "Sundrf expe^es" for each industry. . In. the totals for all enterprises, howevor the fJPenses appear imder the pro^^ 



istrative office. 

of such administrative expenses were 



hSra^i^ouite^inSuded to "Rent 6f oifl^ and otW sundry expenses" for individualtodustr es and properly distributed to the totaf for all tadustries are as 
fSfs^Salaried^rars of coroorations,8upertotendents, and managers, $2,700; and clerks and other sato^^ . ^. , ^ , ,„_„„„.„,.^.^. 

6 The fo^?rii?SibOT3 S^TOrsons, wlflch could not be dUtributed among the several tadustries, are taoludetf under the proper headmgs m the totals for all enterprises . 
Aggregate, 3; salaried officers ofcorporations, 2; and clerks and other salaried employees, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



UTAH. 



Summary. — The statistics presented include reports 
of smelters, concentrating mills, and cyaniding plants 
operated in connection with gold and silver and copper 
mines. 

The gross value of the products of all mines and 
quarries in Utah in 1909 amounted to $22,083,282. 
Deducting from this total, $106,910, the value of the 
products sold by some operators and used as material 
by others, leaves $21,976,372 as the net value of the 
products.. Gold and silver (deep mines) , with products 
valued at $8,541,522, ranked first in importance among 
the industries, and the copper industry, with products 
worth $8,432,099, was second. In the production of 
iron ore the expenses of operation and development 
exceeded the value of the products. This was due in 
part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part to 
expenditures for development work resulting in perma- 
nent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 188 
operators, 139, or 73.9 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 99.1 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 97.9 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Table 1 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND 
CHARACTER OF 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber ol 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per op- 
erator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AllindustTles.. 
Individual 


188 

26 
23 
139 


11,004 

129 

105 

10,770 


$22,083,282 

117,707 

84,628 

21,881,047 


$117,464 

4,527 

3,675 

157,418 


100.0 
13.8 
12.2 
73.9 


100.0 

1.2 

1.0 

97.9 


100.0 
0.6 




0.4 


Corporation 


99.1 


Gold and sil- 
ver, deep 

mines 

Individual 


108 
14 
10 

84 

22 

4 
18 

14 
3 

11 


3,905 
66 
20 

3,829 

3,304 

20 

3,284 

3,160 

16 

3,144 


8,641,622 

68,260 

7,131 

8,466,131 

8,432,099 

14,209 

8,417,890 

4,111,987 

11,635 

4,100,352 


79,088 

4,876 

713 

100,787 

383,277 

3,562 

467,661 

293,713 

5,878 
372,759 


100.0 
13.0 
9.3 

77.8 

100.0 

18.2 
81.8 

100.0 
21.4 
78.6 


100.0 
1.4 
0.6 
98.1 

100.0 
0.6 
99.4 

100.0 
0.6 
99.5 


100.0 

8 




0.1 


Corporation 

Copper 

Unincorporated ' . . . 
Corporation 

Bituminous 
coal 


99.1 

100.0 

0.2 

99.8 

100 


Unincorporated 2 . . . 
CorporaMon 


0.3 
99.7 



1 Includes 2 individuals and 2 firms. 

2 Includes 2 individuals and 1 firm. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
mining enterprises of the state are classified according 



to the number of wage earners employed. For all 
industries combined, 70.8 per cent of all wage earners 
were reported in the 20 enterprises employing over 
100 wage earners each. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations ' 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Texas 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Valued products. 



Incorporated. 



139 
176 



101 
180 
339 

10,770 

S80,644,212 

16,424,446 

251,167 

494, 148 

441, 494 

8,885,496 

46,642 

211,037 

16,094,663 

21,881,047 



Unincor- 
porated. 



49 



102 
39 



7 
2 

• 234 

$456,831 

181,682 



9,918 

800 

101,356 



43,256 
202,235 



1 Includes $106,910, the cost of purchased ore. 



Table 3 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND -WAGE EARNERS PER 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All indnstr'eR , , , 


193 
5 

7 
64 
67 
28 
22 
17 

3 


100.0 

2.6 

3.6 

28.0 

29.6 

14.6 

11.4 

8.8 

1.6 


11,004 


leo.o 






Contract work. . . . 






1 to 5 


164 

661 

846 

1,659 

4,653 

3,231 


i.4 


6 to 20 


6.0 


21 to 50 


7.7 


61 to 100 


14.2 


101 to 500. 


41.4 




29.4 








109 

3 
5 
35 
26 
17 
14 
9 

22 

7 
8 
3 
4 

18 

6 
3 
3 

7 


100.0 

2.8 
4.6 
32.1 
23.9 
15.6 
12.8 
8.3 

100.0 

31.8 
36.4 
13.6 
18.2 

100.0 

27.8 
16.7 
16.7 
38.9 


3,909 


100.0 












lto6 


104 
299 
508 
947 
2,047 

3,304 

18 

105 

245 

2,936 

3,160 

30 

86 

243 

2,801 


2.7 


6 to 20 


7.7 


21 to 60 


13.0 


51 to 100 


24.3 


Over 100 


62.4 




100.0 


lto6 


5 


6 to 50 


3.2 


51 to 100 


7 4 


Over 100 


88.9 




100 


1 to 20 


9 


21 to 60 


2 7 


61 to 100 


7 7 


Over 100 









Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, have 
been classified according to the prevailing hours of 
labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
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enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given 
a weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest represent- 
ative day. It should be borne in mind that this latter 
distribution does not show the exact proportion of the 
total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part 
of the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enter- 
prise. A day of eight hours prevailed in 96.5 per cent 
of the number of enterprises weighted according to 
the number of wage earners. In each of the three 
leading industries, gold and silver, copper, and coal, 
only one enterprise reported a longer day. 



Table 4 


PRODUCINQ enterprises: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


nronsTET and houbs per day. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of en- 
terprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


AM |iir><«t^<><! 


181 

161 
10 
10 


100.0 

89.0 

5.5 

5.5 


100 




96 S 




1.5 


lOhours 


2 







Duplication between mannfactnres and mining. — 
In a number of industries some of the operators 
subjected the products obtained to certain manufac- 
turing processes on the premises before marketing. 
These enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining. As a result 
of this fact the combined value of products for the 
manufacturing and mining industries in Utah involves 
a duplication of $886,960. 

Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower 
employed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 
5, was 47,226, of which 37,955 was developed by en- 
gines and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them and 9,271 horsepower by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 6 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


CUARACTER OP POWER. 


Total. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


Copper. 


Bitu- 

minous 

coal. 


All 
other. 


Ptimaty power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


47,226 


16,087 


22,617 


6,929 


1,693 


Owned 


37,956 

219 
35,186 

32 
841 

11 
1,928 

229 
9,271 


11,605 

92 
10,260 

23 

692 

8 
663 

83 
4,482 


18,168 

44 
17,091 

6 
77 

2 
1,000 

140 
4,449 


6,914 

60 
6,914 

1 

15 


1,268 


Steam engines- 




921 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 


4 
72 


Water wheels- 


1 


Horsepower 


275 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current— 


5 




325 






Electric motors ran by corrent 
generated by enterprise using: 

Number 


177 
12,016 


14 
730 


95 
8,075 


68 
3,211 




Horsepower 









Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — ^In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, sta- 
tistics for the production of cement; to omit from the 
1909 figures statistics for the manufacture of coke at 
bituminous coal mines, which were not included in 
the census of 1902; and to add to the 1909 statistics 
figures for the production of lime, which were omitted 
from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. Such 
items as are comparable for the two years are pre- 
sented in Table 6. 



Table 6 


PRODUCING enterprises. 




1909 


1902 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 




$10,085,225 

$4,995,124 

$72,311 

» $59,000 

$21,718,741 

47,246 


$5,632,477 

$1,786,842 

$40,978 

$37,054 

$12,200,038 

14,509 


79.1 


Plipplip-'' f^TiH materials 


179.6 




76.5 


Contract work 


59.2 




78.0 


Primary norsepower 


225 6 







1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 
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DETAILED STATISTICS FOR 



Table 7 



PBODUCDfQ JONES AND QUABKIES. 



Total. 



Gold and 

silver, 

deep mines. 



Placer 
gold. 



Copper. 



Bituminous 
coaL 



Arobaltum 
and bitumi- 
nous rock. 



37 



Number of operators 

Number ol mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capital 



499 

675 

$97,983,800 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried ofScers of corporations, superintendents, 
and managers 

Clerfes and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of products 



Peisons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 

day , 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, mmers' helpers, quarrymen, 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age* 



and 



ITumber of wage earners employed on the ISth day of 
each month: 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres... 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land.. 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. . 



$18,320,557 



J851,410 

S4S9,522 

89,848,661 

s 14, 483, 488 

81,151,700 

1172, 111 

$234,524 

$380, 291 

$838,850 

$22,083,282 

13,360 

b86 
206 
67 
129 
251 
378 

12,396 
4,788 
7,608 

12,360 

1,776 

1,538 

237 

7,379 
1,031 
6,348 
3,206 
2,195 
1,011 
36 



10,586 
10,451 
10,605 
10,715 
10,751 
11,095 
11,398 
11,457 
11,286 
10,950 
10,937 
11,220 

162,350 

146,448 

6,902 

126,043 

119,231 

5,812 

4,600 

22,707 

61,171 



188 

235 

$81,000,043 



108 

117 

$51,983,576 



3 

4 

$43,800 



22 

24 

$20,025,213 



14 

22 

$6,856,501 



$16, 606, 028 



$755,233 

$442,294 

$8,986,861 

s $4, 027, 324 

$1,0'4,119 

$71,911 

$211,920 

$265,066 

$771,310 



11,736 

390 
102 
39 
101 
187 
341 

11,004 
4,534 
6,470 

10,968 

1,645 

1,410 

235 

6,219 
976 
6,243 
3,104 
2,124 



9,841 
9,683 
9,755 
9,826 
9,834 
10,141 
10,470 
10,647 
10,363 
10,088 
10,080 
10,444 

74,660 
70,795 
3,855 
56,855 
53,090 
3,766 
4,600 
13, 195 

47,226 



$6,064,603 



$307,365 

$69,718 

$3,228,884 

$1,248,070 

$437,813 

$45,364 

$84,125 

$235,132 

$408,032 

$8,641,622 

4,182 
195 
42 
17 
54 
99 



3,905 
900 
3,005 
3,902 
432 
369 
63 

2,430 

59 

2,371 

1,040 

470 

570 

3 



3,240 
3,262 
3,306 
3,329 
3,425 
3,667 
3,851 
3,846 
3,890 
3,837 
3,784 
3,678 

21,166 
18,907 

2,258 
19,818 
17,660 

2,258 



1,347 
16,087 



$4,160 



$100 



$3,000 



$500 
$110 



$100 

"'$356' 

$4,178 

40 
17 
16 
2 



23 



2,120 
2,120 



2,120 
2,120 



124 



$6,416,305 



$275. 794 

$284; 750 

$3,000,093 

$1,997,859 

$480,307 

$5,095 

$66, 190 

$14,006 

$291,211 

$8,432,099 

3,664 

68 

6 

3 

17 

35 

192 

3,304 
2,350 
954 
3,304 
861 
764 
97 

1,410 
626 
785 

1,043 

971 

72 



3,225 
3,197 
3,280 
3,362 
3,405 
3,428 
3,476 
3,479 
3,268 
3,116 
3,154 
3,204 

9,800 
9,295 

605 
4,162 
3,657 

605 



6,638 
22,617 



$3,217,679 



$118,347 

$77,426 

$2,328,300 

$493,269 
$110,661 
$2,169 
$55,183 
$2,500 
$29,734 

$4,1U,987 



18 
27 
53 

3,160 

795 

2,365 

3,132 

330 

266 

75 

1,941 



1,941 
861 
623 
338 



2,912 
2,S00 
2,663 
3,621 
2,473 
2,463 
2,581 
2,638 
2,667 
2,599 
2,670 
3,120 

27,641 

27,341 

200 

17,341 

17,221 

120 

4,600 

5,600 

6,929 



3 

8 

$1,646,325 



$162,607 



$21,009 
$1,200 
$62,006 

$43,359 
$10,854 



$3,880 

$9,618 

$10,681 

$218,486 

90 
11 
2 



4 
5 
1 

78 
23 
55 
78 
i 
8 



4 
55 
11 
11 



79 
72 



72 

72 

78 

1,176 
1,170 



1,170 
1,170 



220 



rock 



1 Includes operators as follows: Lead and zinc, 2; marble,!; precious stones, 1; graphite,!; phosphate, rook, 1; sulphur, 1. 

'Includes operators asfoUows: Asphaltam and bituminous rock, 1; bituminous coal, 1; iron, 1; limestone, 1; lithographic stone, 1; manganese 1- marble 1- nhosnhate 

£, 1; precious stones, 1. = ■• > t. . , , ■ j-^oi, <.» 
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MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 





PBODUciNO MINES AND QUABBBiES— Continued. 


NONPBODUCmO MINES, QUABEIES, AND ITELLS. 




Iron. 


Limestone. 


Sandstone. 


Granite. 


Gypsum. 


Clay (sold as" 
sucli). 


All other.i 


Total. 


Gold and 

silver, deep 

mines. 


Placer 
gold. 


Petroleum 

and natural 

gas. 


Another.' 


1 

2 
3 


3 

6 

$2*6,077 


9 

9 

$273,342 


9 

11 

$67,486 


3 
3 

$6,746 


3 

3 

$406,954 


4 

4 

$137,900 


7 

25 

$346,124 


311 

440 

$16,983,757 


294 

3S9 

$16,650,490 


4 

8 

$6,067 


4 

4 

$69,000 


9 

39 

$268,200 


5 


$186,429 

$1,000 

$1,050 

$104,823 

$72,834 
$5,160 


$168,112 

$4,476 

$800 

$102,840 

$21,811 

$9,803 

$12,752 

$524 

$400 

$4,706 

$190,826 

196 
23 
18 
11 

1 
4 
2 

171 
171 


$66,744 

$1,275 
$1,275 
$39,520 

$8,141 
$1,162 
$5,931 
$30 
$1,710 
$7,700 

$71,486 

85 
6 

4 
3 


$20, 847 
$3,562 


$62,666 

$8,670 

$2,580 

$33,026 

$4,320 
$6,869 


$11,817 
$1,080 


$236,469 

$12,i)56 
$3,495 
$61,934 

3 $133, 895 

$11,380 

$600 

$899 


$1,714,629 

$96,177 
$17,228 
$861,810 

$456,164 

$77,681 

$200 

$22,604 

$115,225 
$67,540 


$1,626,280 

$90,977 
$16,648 
$817,714 

$432,185 

$73,718 

$200 

$22,083 

$106,650 
$65,106 


$1,664 

$387 


$47,259 


$40,326 
$4,813 


ft 


$180 
$16,764 

$17,660 
$3,416 


$400 


7 

8 
q 


$14,375 
$2,616 


$8,050 
$660 


$725 
$222 


$26,607 

$6,107 
$448 


10 










11 


$502 


$47 


$313 


$127 

$1,800 

$100 

$16,622 

27 
6 
5 
3 


$55 


$225 

$8,576 

$450 


$241 


13 

14 

15 
16 


$60 
$IQ«,844 

81 

3 


$247 

$28,626 

33 
6 
4 


$6,778 
$81,493 

86 

6 


$11,711 
$286,216 

99 

9 


$275 


$1,710 


1,626 
196 
104 
18 
28 
64 
37 

1,392 

254 

1,138 

1,392 

130 

128 

2 

1,160 
55 

1,105 
102 
71 
31 


1,605 

182 
96 
15 
28 
58 
35 

1,288 

196 

1,092 

1,288 

113 

111 

2 

1,098 
39 

1,059 
77 
46 
31 


11 
6 
3 
2 


16 


93 
9 




6 


IS 










1 




2 
1 
3 

76 
12 
63 
76 
12 
12 




2 
4 

4 

75 
75 


3 
6 
2 

88 
60 
28 
88 
2 
2 






20 
'1 


2 
2 

77 
77 


2 


1 


2 




4 


1 

15 
15 


1 


22 
23 
24 


27 
27 


21 
21 


6 
2 
4 
6 



83 
41 
42 


25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 


170 

7 
7 


73 
2 
2 


27 

1 
1 


75 


21 


16 
15 
15 


83 
2 








2 










63 


139 
139 


49 
49 


26 
26 


17 
17 


21 
21 


49 
21 
28 
37 
37 


4 




58 




16 


63 


4 
2 
2 




42 


32 


24 
24 


22 
22 




58 
58 






23 












23 


34 
35 














1 

149 
88 
135 
124 
132 
162 
156 
166 
127 
123 
125 
122 

3,034 

2,902 

132 

2,424 

2,302 

122 


4 

5 
5 

60 
63 
71 
85 
79 
69 
57 
58 
20 
1 

886 
445 
440 
885 
445 
440 
















36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
64 
66 

66 


75 
75 
75 
75 
67 
87 
«7 
67 
67 
67 
48 
48 

268 
268 


16 
21 
24 
23 
31 
29 
29 
34 
38 
38 
26 
17 

480 
160 
320 
480 
160 
320 


72 
70 
67 
67 
66 
65 
67 
68 
67 
67 
71 
71 

4,940 
4,940 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
21 

1,693 
1,693 


67 
74 
80 
81 
77 
77 
76 
79 
95 
98 
96 
84 

1,654 
1,554 


745 
768 
850 
889 
917 
954 
928 
910 
923 
862 
857 
776 

77,700 
75,653 

2,047 
68,188 
66,141 

2,047 


724 
743 
781 
817 
850 
887 
898 
879 
893 
827 
809 
730 

73,420 
71,793 

1,627 
64,194 
62,567 

1,627 




16 

14 

21 

21 

11 

13 

15 

7 

7 

6 

7 

3 

2,020 
1,600 

420 
2,020 
1,600 

420 


5 




11 




48 




51 




56 




54 




16 


3 


21 
23 


4 
4 
2 

320 
320 


25 
37 
41 

1,940 
1,940 


268 
268 


4,940 
4,940 


1,693 
1,693 


1.654 
1,664 


320 
320 


1,654 
1,654 
















610 
300 












9,512 
3,945 


9,226 
3,843 






286 


200 


82 




436 




232 






97 













»Inelud»s$106,910,tlie cost of purchased ore. . ^ ^ ,^ 

* In the bituminous coal Industry 11 boys were employed below ground and In the gold and silver Industry (deep mines), 1. 
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VEEMONT. 



Sonunary. — ^The total value of products of all jniues 
and quarries in Vemiont in 1909 amounted to 
$8,221,323. Of this amount, marble, granite, and slate 
quarries contributed $7,971,764, or 97 per cent. Otter 
products of the miniag industry, with a combined value 
of $249,559, were: Talc and soapstone; clay (sold as 
such); limestone; mineral pigments; asbestos; and 
scythes tones. 

The total number of wage earners employed in the 
producing enterprises on December 15, 1909, was 
8,388. Of this number, 8,113, or 96.7 per cent, were 
employed in the stone quarries. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 137 
operators, 57 were corporations. These corporations 
reported 82.2 per cent of the total value of products 
and employed 78.2 per cent of all wage earners. In 
the marble industry the classification of production 
according to forms of organization can not be given, 
since to do so would disclose the operations of indi- 
vidual enterprises. In the slate industry the share of 
corporations in the total production is not so great as 
in the granite industry or in all industries combined. 



Table 1 



INDUSXKY AND 
CHiBACTEB Or 
OKQANIZAHON. 



All Indnstiles 

Individual > 

Firm 

Corporation 

Granite 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Slate 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



PEODtrciNG ENTEBPEISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



137 

36 
44 
67 



Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 



8,388 

418 

1,409 

6,561 



2,035 
177 
142 

1,716 

2,679 

168 
1,212 
1,199 



Value of products. 



Total. 




2,829,622 

194, 672 

170, 750 

2,464,200 

1,864,691 
147, 163 
811,057 
906,371 



Per op- 
erator. 




65,481 

9,265 

14,229 

136,900 

34,629 
21,023 
31,195 
43,161 



Per cent 
distribution. 



Opera' 
tors. 



100.0 
26.3 
32.1 
41.6 



100.0 
41.2 
23.6 
36.3 

100.0 
13.0 

48.1 



Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



100.0 
6.0 
16.8 

78.2 



100.0 

8.7 

7.0 

84.3 

100.0 

6.6 

47.0 

46.6 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 

6.4 

12.4 

82.2 



100.0 

6.9 

6.0 

87.1 

100.0 

7.9 

43.6 

48.6 



1 Includes 1 estate. 



Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing 
mining enterprises of the state are classified according 
to the number of wage earners employed. Of the 137 



producing enterprises reported in 1909 there were only 
17 which had in excess of 100 wage earners, but these 
enterprises reported 70.8 per cent of the total number 
of wage earners employed in all producing miaing 
enterprises in the state. The proportion of wage earn- 
ers employed by the larger enterprises is somewhat 
greater in marble quarries than in granite and slate 
quarries. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Gificers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 18, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries — 

Oflicers of corporations T 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 

Value of products 



Incorporated. 



41 
79 
166 

6,661 

J12,325,025 

6,544,921 

80,664 
113, 216 
122,427 
3,593,211 
46,610 
66,583 
1,522,410 

6,756,798 



Unincor- 
porated. 



160 
63 



31 
36 

1,827 

$1,667,071 

1,460,347 



33,870 
20,160 

856,104 
37,822 
5,664 

296,827 

1,464,625 



Table 3 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEI3B8: 1809 


DrouSTKT AND WAGE EAENEES PEE 
ENTEEPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


AU Industries 


137 
2 
1 
20 
49 
38 
10 
17 


100.0 

1.5 

0.7 

14.6 

35.8 

27.7 

7.3 

12.4 


8,388 


100 


No wage earners 




Contract work 






lto5 


70 
634 

1,140 
704 

6,940 


0.8 
6.4 

13.6 
8.4 

70.8 


6to20 


21to60 


61 to 100 


Over 100 




Maible 


12 

4 
4 
4 

51 

2 
14 
20 
6 
3 
6 

61 
17 
26 
4 
7 


100.0 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 

100.0 

3.9 
27.5 
39.2 
11.8 

5.9 
11.8 

100.0 

31.5 

48.1 

7.4 

13.0 


3,463 

60 

201 

3,202 

8,036 


100.0 

1.7 
6.8 
92.5 

100.0 


6to20 


21 to 100 


OverlOO 


Granite 


No wage earners 


lto6 


49 
196 
188 
229 
1,403 

3,B7» 
188 
805 
261 

1,335 


2.4 
0.6 
7.8 
11.3 
68.9 

100.0 

7.3 

31.2 

9.7 

61.8 


6to20 


21 to 60 


61 to 100 


OverlOO 


Slate 


Ito20 


21 to 50 


51 to 100 


OverlOO 
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Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those which employed no wage 
earners and one operated exclusively by contract 
work, have been classified according to the prevailing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise. The table 
shows the percentage of the total number of enter- 
prises falling into each group, and also a per cent dis- 
tribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the liearest represen- 
tative day. It should be borne in mind that this lat- 
ter distribution does not show the exact proportion of 
the total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since in some cases a part of 
the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
In nearly one-half of all the enterprises 10 hours per 
day were the prevailing hours of labor, and the enter- 
prises in which these hours are found employ some- 
what over two-thirds of all the wage earners reported. 



Table 4 


PEODUONG ENTEBPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribution 


nqDUSTET AND HOURS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All ItifliiRtriAS 


1133 
45 
22 
66 


100. 
33.8 
16.5 
49.6 


100.0 


8 houis. 


24.2 




7.6 


10 hours, ,.- 


68.4 






Uarble 


12 

12 

48 

44 

4 

54 
16 
38 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

91. 7 

8.3 

100.0 
29.6 
70.4 


100.0 




100.0 




100.0 




99.2 




0.8 


Slate 


100.0 




23.0 




77.0 







' Exclusive of 1 granite quarry for which number of hours was not reported. 

Engines and power. — The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown in Table 5, 
was 25,668, of which 23,590 horsepower was developed 
by engiaes and water wheels owned by the enterprises 
using them, and 2,078 by electric motors operated by 
purchased current. 



Table 6 


PRODUCING ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHAEACTEB OF POWEE. 


Total. 


Marble. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Slate. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepoweT 


25,608 


11,272 


6,649 


6,370 


1,377 


Owned 


23,690 

468 
17,144 

6 
102 

34 
6,344 

61 
2,078 


11,272 

85 
6,704 

1 
3 

16 
6,666 


4,876 

140 
4,819 

2 
66 

49 
1,774 


6,136 

222 
6,710 

2 
43 

6 
383 

9 
234 


1,307 
21 


Steam engines- 
Number 




911 


Gas or gasoline engines- 








Water wheels- 
Number 


12 




396 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 


3 


Horsepower 




70 


Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 


192 
5,376 


190 
5,336 






2 








40 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to include for 1909 figures for the produc- 
tion of lime, which were included ia the report on mines 
and quarries for 1902, but classified as a manufacturing 
industry in 1909. In any case only the few items 
specified in Table 6 can be compared for the two 
years. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries , 

Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PKODUCINO ENTEKPRI3ES. 



1909 



$4,899,736 

$1,386,827 

$86,632 

$64, 988 

$8,471,725 

25,916 



1902 



$3,490,476 

$1,076,143 

$101, 546 



$5,904,705 
14,979 



Per cent 
ofin- 



40.4 

28.9 

-15.7 



43.6 
73.0 



1 A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In a 
number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. Such enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for manufacturing 
and mining industries in Vermont involves a duplica^ 
tion of $6,699,723. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES : 1909. 



Table 7 



Number of operators 

Numter ol mines and quarries 

Capital' 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried ofScers of corporations, superin- 
tendents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent ol mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses. 

Value of products 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Cterks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest repre- 
sentative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, 

and stonecutters 

Above ground • 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above grotmd) 

XTumber of wage earners employed on the ISth 
day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Land controlled, acres .'. . 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease , 

Timber land 

Other land 

Primary horsepower 



Aggregate. 



$14,994,6 



141 

188 



$6,877,481 



$227,650 

$142,687 

$4,475,209 

$955,438 
$367,468 
$84,332 
$72,645 
$64,698 
$487,454 

$8,221,323 

8,940 

320 
169 
64 
41 
110 
202 

3,418 

7,973 

445 

8,402 

633 

616 

17 

4,374 

3,950 

424 

3,395 

3,391 

4 

16 



7,369 
7,555 
7,802 
8,144 
8,385 
8,618 
8,771 
8,784 
8,765 
8,601 
8,171 
7,419 

36,663 
34,520 
2,143 
9,765 
7,761 
1,994 
8,892 
18.016 

26,576 



PBODUCING MINES AND QUABBIES. 



Total. 



$6,795,268 



$227,650 

$142,587 

$4,449,315 

$906, 157 
$362,438 
$84,332 
$72,147 
$64,698 
$486,944 

$8,221,323 

8,901 
311 
160 
63 
41 
110 
202 



7,943 
445 

8,372 

621 

604 

17 

4,356 

3,932 

424 

3,395 

3,391 

4 

16 



7,319 
7,505 
7,743 
8,084 
8,326 
8.562 
8,712 
8,727 
8,703 
8,546 
8,118 
7,398 

36,327 

33,190 

2,137 

8,419 
6,431 
1,988 
8,892 
18,016 

25,668 



Marble. 



$2,598,233 



$73,974 

$38,380 

$1,766,836 

$276, 751 

$123,489 

$4,21S 

$50,660 



$263,925 
$3,277,651 

3,573 

38 
7 



8 
23 
72 

3,463 



3,463 
239 
239 



1,009 
1,009 



2,215 
2,215 



3,096 
3,209 
3,360 
3,571 
3,609 
3,497 
3,675 
3,715 
3,713 
3,642 
3,490 
3,649 

27,006 

26,480 
626 
2,776 
2,251 
525 
6,800 
17,430 

11,272 



Granite. 



$2,305,922 



$73,330 

$75,141 

$1,376,111 

$433, 750 
$139, 786 
$14, 762 
$14,714 
$43,399 
$134,929 

$2,829,522 

2,204 
95 
49 
22 
13 
33 
74 

2,035 
2,035 



2,033 
142 
142 



252 
252 



1,960 
2,031 
2,103 
2,164 
2,261 
2,293 
2,258 
2,219 
2,207 
2,147 
1,940 
1,205 

2,389 

1,932 

457 

1,986 

1,629 

357 

122 

281 



Slate. 



$1,686,993 



$62, 798 

$26,548 

$1,204,333 

$150,838 
$84,872 
$61,249 
$5,248 
$18,219 
$72,888 

$1,864,591 

2,775 
146 
85 
39 
17 
44 
60 

2,579 

2,192 

387 

2,565 

198 

185 

13 

1,646 

1,172 

374 

821 

821 



14 



2,119 
2,132 
2,117 
2,170 
2,262 
2,533 
2,548 
2,562 
2,548 
2,505 
2,425 
2,447 

3,078 
2,322 

756 
1,666 

858 

708 
1,242 

270 

6,370 



Lime- 
stone. 



3 

$31,500 



$13,136 

$1,220 
"$6,860' 



$698 
$770 
$200 
$247 
$3,080 
$60 

$17,580 

40 
4 
1 



36 



40 



115 



Talc and 



10 
$348,339 



$116,890 



$10,392 
$1,618 

$58,871 

$20,295 

$10,040 

$3,903 

$571 



$11,200 
$120,328 

164 

10 
4 
1 
1 
5 
4 

150 
103 
47 
150 
23 
19 
4 

85 
46 
39 
42 
38 
4 



103 
108 
109 
96 
97 
114 
112 
115 
116 
121 
121 



1,167 

774 

393 

1,067 

674 

393 

90 

10 

663 



Clay(3old 
as such). 



$20,247 



$1,500 



$11,642 

$1,892 
$3,100 



$163 

"$i,'956 

$35, 465 

41 



13 
13 
13 
20 
32 
37 
26 
32 
29 
26 
25 
18 

523 
523 



495 
495 



28 



121 



All 
other.! 



$63,848 



$4,436 

$900 

$24,662 

$20,933 
$381 



$544 

"$i,'992 

$76,186 

101 



28 
12 
29 
43 
48 
60 
65 
62 
64 
73 
77 
74 

1,117 
1,117 



482 
482 



610 
25 



478 



Nonpro- 
ducing 



and 
quarries.' 



$82,213 



$25,894 

$50,281 
$5,030 



$498 



30 
30 



30 
12 
12 



18 
18 



60 
SO 
59 
60 
69 
56 
59 
67 
62 
55 
53 
21 

1,336 
1,330 

6 
1,336 
1,330 

6 



908 



1 Inclades operators as follows: Asbestos, 1; mineral pigments, 3; scythestones, 1. 
'Includes operators as follows: Marble, 1; gold and sUver, deep mines, 1; slate, 2. 
> Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sura by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 
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VIRGINIA. 



Summary. — ^The total value of products for all pro- 
ducing mines and quarries in Virgiuia, in 1909, was 
$8,795,646. Of this amount, the two leading' indus- 
tries, bituminous coal mining and ii-on ore mining, con- 
tributed $6,671,331, or 75.8 per cent. Of the total 
for the two industries, bituminous coal, including the 
coal sold as such and the coke made at the mines, 
contributed $4,988,328, of which $2,776,965 repre- 
sented the value of the coal and $2,211,363 the value 
of the coke. The value of the products of the iron- 
ore industry was $1,683,003. 

In the production of bituminous coal, slate, and 
pyrite, the expenses of operation and development 
exceeded the value of the products. This was due in 
part to unprofitable mining ventures and in part to 
expenditures for development work resulting in per- 
manent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises distin- 
guished from those which are unincorporated. Out 
of a total of 150 operators, 92, or 61.3 per cent, were 
corporations. These corporations reported 94.6 per 
cent of the total value of products and employed 93.1 
per cent of aU wage earners. 



Table 1 


PEODUCnjG ENTEBPBISES: 1909 


DfDUSTETAND 
CHARACTEBOV 


Num- 
ber 
of 

opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OBOAinZATlON. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


tors. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AU Industries 

IndlTidnali 


160 

36 
23 
92 


16,893 

696 

564 

15,734 


$8,795,646 

198,877 

278,385 

8,318,384 


$68,638 

5,682 

12,104 

90,417 


100.0 

:3.3 

15.3 
61.3 


100.0 

3.8 
3.3 
93.1 


100.0 
2.3 


Firm 


3.2 




94.6 






Bltnminonscoal. 
Individual 


42 

4 

4 

34 

17 

5 
12 


10,042 

30 

298 

9,714 

3,077 

122 
2,955 


4,988,328 

13,090 

119,191 

4,856,047 

1,683,003 

25,146 
1,667,867 


118,770 

3,273 

29,798 

142,825 

99,000 

6,029 
138,155 


100.0 

9.5 

9.5 

81.0 

100.0 

29.4 
70.6 


100.0 

0.3 
3.0 
96.7 

100.0 

4.0 
96.0 


100.0 

0.3 


Firm 


2.4 


Corporation 


97.3 




100.0 


Individual and firm >. 
Corporation 


1.6 
98.5 







1 Includes 1 estate. 



' Includes 2 individuals and 3 firms. 



Size of enterprises, — In Table 3 the producing 
enterprises of the state are classified according to the 
number of wage earners employed per enterprise or 



operating unit. Out of a total of 16,893 wage earners 
reported by all industries 11,977, or 70.9 per cent, were 
employed in the 32 enterprises employing over 100 
wage earners each. In bituminous coal mining 6,447 
wage earners, or 64.2 per cent of the total number re- 
ported by the industry, were employed in the 5 en- 
terprises employing over 500 wage earners each. 



Table Z 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otlier salaried employees 



Koyaities and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



184 



77 
144 
355 

15,734 

$54,377,482 

8,460,121 

161,387 
183,929 
244,263 

4,953,832 
404,338 
147, 182 

2,369,200 

8,318,384 



Unincor- 
porated. 



58 



86 
15 



22 
19 

1,169 

$1,615,2U 

413,833 



21,939 
11,113 
275,955 
14,015 
2,892 
87,019 

477,262 



INDUSTET AND WAGE EAENEHS PER 
ENTEEPEISE. 



AU industries 

lto6 

6to20 

21 to 60 

61 to 100 

101 to 500 

Over 500 

Bituminous coal. 

ItoS 

6to20 

21 to 60 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

Over 600 

Iron 

Ito20 

21 to 60 

61 to 100 

Over 100 



PBODUCmO ENTEBPBISES: 1909 



Enterprises. 



Num- 
ber. 



182 

18 
46 
64 
32 
27 
5 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 
9.9 
25.3 
29.7 
17.6 
14.8 
2.7 



100.0 

10.6 
10.6 
26.6 
14.9 
27.7 
10.6 

100.0 

18.2 
36.4 
27.3 
18.2 



Wage earners. 



Number. 



16,893 

66 
627 
1,992 
2,241 
6,530 
6,447 



10,042 

13 

67 

388 

494 

2,643 

6,447 

3,077 
96 
^1 

816 
1,534 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 
0.3 
3.7 
11.8 
13.3 
32.7 
38.2 



100.0 
0.1 
0.6 
3.9 
4.9 
26.3 
64.2 

100.0 
3.1 
20.5 
26.5 
49.9 



Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises are classified according to the prevaifing 
hours of labor per day in each enterprise or operating 
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unit. The table shows the percentage of the total 
number of enterprises falling in each group, and also 
a per cent distribution in which each enterprise has 
been given a weight according to the total number of 
wage earners employed December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mtad that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
working the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a 
greater or less number of hours than those generally 
prevailing in the enterprise. In 90.4 per cent of aU 
enterprises, weighted according to the number of 
wage earners, a day of 10 hours prevailed. In bitumi- 
nous coal mines and iron miaes the corresponding 
percentages were 93.4 and 99.7, respectively. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent 
distribu- 


INDUSTET AND HOURS PER DAY. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
ol wage 
earners. 


AllinHiistiHn^ 


1180 
11 

18 

150 

1 


100.0 
6.1 
10.0 
83.3 
0.6 


100.0 




1.2 




5.7 


10 hours 


90.4 




2.8 








46 
3 
9 

33 

44 

1 
43 


100.0 

6.7 
20.0 
73.3 

100.0 
2.3 

97.7 


100.0 




0.6 


9 hours 


6.0 




93.4 


Iron 


100.0 




0.3 


10 hours 


99 7 







1 Exclusive of 2 bituminous coal mines for which number of hours was not 
reported. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — 
In a number of industries some of the operators 
subjected the products obtained to certain manufac- 
turing processes on the premises before marketing. 
These enterprises have been included in the statistics 
both for manufactures and for mining. As a result 
of this fact the combined value of products for the 
manufacturing and mining industries in Virginia in- 
volves a duplication of $3,095,356. 

Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 



prises was 34,630, all of which, except 170 developed 
by electric motors operated by purchased current, was 
developed by engines and water wheels or motors 
owned by the enterprises using them. 



Table 5 


PRODUCING ENTEEPBBES: 1909 


CHARACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
Qous coal. 


Ir(m. 


All 
other. 


FrlmaTy power: 

Asrerrecate horseDOwer 


34,630 


16,630 


6,4S8 


11,542 








34,460 

464 
33,265 

5 
62 

19 
1,133 

9 

170 


16,460 

128 
16,451 

2 
9 


6,458 

141 
6,200 

3 
53 

£4 

206 


11,642 


Steam engiaes— 


195 


Horsepower.. . 


10,614 


Gas or gasoline engines— 








"Water wheels- 


'5 






828 


Electric motors operated by purchased 
current: 
Number ... 


9 

170 
















Electric motors run by current gener- 
ated by enterprise using: 


327 
10,677 


296 
9,776 


1 

20 


30 


Horsepower 


782 







1 Includes 4 water motors of 865 horsepower. 
' Includes 1 water motor of 115 horsepower. 
» Includes 3 water motors of 750 horsepower. 

Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — ^In 

order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902, 
it is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given 
in the mines and quarries report for that year, statis- 
tics for the production of cement; to omit from the 
1909 figures, as they appear in the other tables in this 
chapter, the statistics for the production of coke 
at bituminous coal mines, and to add to the 1909 sta- 
tistics figures for the production of lime, which were 
omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 1909. 
Such items as are comparable for the two years are 
presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PEODUCINQ ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



$5,601,589 

$1,855,201 

$421,863 

$119,043 

$8,999,920 

36,654 



1902 



$3,876,656 

$837,287 

$318,763 

$36,964 

$6,280,148 

16,639 



Per cent 
ofln- 



41.9 
121.6 

32.3 
231.0 

43.3 
123. S 



VIRGINIA. 

DETAILED STATISTICS FOR MINING INDUSTRIES: 1909. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PEODUCmO MINES AND QUAKKIES. 



Total. 



Bituminous 
coal. 



Iron. 



Talc and 
(oapstone. 



Granite. 



Lime- 
stone. 



Slate. 



Pyrife. 



AUother.i 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines 

and 

quarries.' 



Number ol operators 

Number ot mines and quarries . 
CapitaL 



163 

262 

$56,757,141 



Expenses of opeiatlon and devel- 
opment. 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, 
superintendents, ana managers 
Clerks and other salaried em- 



ployees 

Wags earners.. 
Miscdlaneous — 



Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

RoyEdtles and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry 
expenses 



Value of piodncts. 



Persons engaged In industry , 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members. . 
Number performing manual 

labor 

Salaried officers of corporations. 

Superintendents and managers. 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or 

nearest representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

l&n 16 years of age and over 

Engliieers, firemen, mechanics; 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Ifiners, inineis' helpers, quar- 
rymen, and stonecutters . , 

Above ground 

Below ground, 



All other employees 

Above groona. 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age . 

Above ground 

Below ground 



Number of wage earners employed 
on the IStb day of each month : 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December. 



Land controlled, acres . 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

■ Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. . 



$8,967,896 

$373,104 

$256,440 
$5,265,761 

$1,203,463 
$488,156 
$419, 603 
$150,941 
$119,613 

$690,815 

$8,795,646 

17,777 
344 



15 

82 

174 

378 

17,055 
8,780 
8,275 

16,801 

1,809 

1,619 

190 

9,263 

3,079 

6,184 

5,729 

3,947 

1,782 

254 

135 

119 



14,658 
14,563 
14,689 
14,830 
14,864 
15,356 
15,474 
15,916 
15,768 
15,615 
16,151 
16,561 

307,060 
171,728 
135,334 
257,747 
124,308 
133,439 
25,852 
23,461 

35,812 



150 

244 

$55,992,693 



42 

85 

$42,337,222 



$8,863,951 

$357,255 

$255,366 
$5,229,787 

$1,173,866 
$484,527 
$418, 353 
$150,074 
$119,028 

$675,698 

$8,795,646 

17,696 



15 

77 

166 

374 

16,893 
8,647 
8,246 

16,641 

1,786 

1,596 

190 

9,214 

3,057 

6,157 

5,641 

3,861 

1,780 

252 

133 

119 



14,602 
14,509 
14,534 
14,771 
14,782 
15,275 
15,377 
15,768 
15,621 
15,457 
15,993 
16,399 

291,416 

166,683 
127,833 
248,211 
122,273 
125,938 
25,752 
20,453 

34,630 



$6,286,920 

$202,349 

$180,385 
$3,204,769 

$558,800 
$230, 282 
$251, 824 
$117, 232 
$114,453 

$426,826 

$1,988,328 

10,418 

128 

15 



10,042 
3,175 
6,867 
9,915 

772 
623 
149 

4,970 



17 

58 

$6,475,387 



10 

11 

$2,761,241 



27 
$632, 135 



26 

27 

$707,923 



10 
$763,941 



4 

4 

$868,097 



20 
22 
$1,456,747 



13 

IS 
$764,448 



$1,611,243 

$39,438 

$18,312 
$843,006 

$208, 213 

$117,029 

$148, 130 

$16,565 

$945 

$119,605 

$1,683,003 

3,160 

43 
6 



1,970 
4,173 
2,527 
1,646 

127 
26 

102 



9,014 
8,789 
8,620 
8,734 
8,727 
9,078 
9,075 
9,168 
9,032 
9,206 
9,596 
9,967 

170,179 

86,282 
84,197 
169,296 
85,217 
84,079 
710 
473 

16,630 



34 



3,077 

2,232 

845 

3,011 

363 

349 

14 

2,346 

1,662 

784 

302 

271 

31 

66 

50 

16 



2,590 
2,688 
2,793 
2,733 
2,652 
2,605 
2,703 
2,950 
3,019 
2,753 
2,837 
2,932 

96,379 

58,387 
37,992 
64,206 
26,384 
37,822 
22,953 
9,220 

6,158 



$612, 839 

$23,105 

$20, 104 
$292,503 

$114,679 

$32, 092 

$400 

$4,668 

$900 

$24,488 

$519,692 



4 
10 
31 

788 
633 
155 
779 

372 

371 

1 

230 

78 

152 

177 

176 

1 

9 

8 

1 



707 
712 
743 
761 
843 
865 



781 
795 
763 

8,162 

7,338 

824 

3,435 

2,611 

824 

325 

4,402 

2,932 



$370,159 



$24,298 

$',851 
$245, 814 

$32,111 
$19, 610 
$5,579 
$2,046 



$264, 878 



$9,509 

$4,547 
$144,910 

$66,384 
$13, 836 
$3,219 
$1,740 



$234, 306 



$14,575 

$5,840 
$149,682 

$39,983 
$9,043 
$3, 121 
$2,276 



$426,123 



$19,760 

$13,469 
$241,581 

$93,845 
$38,709 



$32,850 

$473,344 

789 
42 
19 



736 
736 



$20,683 

$300,138 

663 
34 
23 



1 

10 
8 

621 
621 



$9,786 

$182,643 

476 

19 

1 



$3,999 
$2,730 

$12,330 

$368,232 

717 



$267,186 



$24,221 

$4,858 
$107,622 

$59,951 

$23,876 
$6,080 
$1,648 



734 



613 

48 



10 

8 
8 

449 

437 

12 

435 

45 
45 



198 
198 



558 
575 
652 
683 
679 
693 
618 
667 
642 
662 
675 
694 



1,130 

1,266 

1,975 

709 

1,266 

140 

281 

1,773 



413 
413 



152 
152 



492 
454 
403 
442 
463 
472 
509 
621 
613 
529 
569 
642 



261 
881 



263 



8 
1,122 



332 

320 

12 

58 
58 



347 
376 



440 
446 
468 
432 
442 
440 
440 
436 

1,938 

4,666 

273 

2,167 

1,894 

273 

137 

2,634 

990 



425 

265 
672 



87 
12 

189 
26 
163 
384 
294 
90 
18 
18 



676 
719 
684 
730 
767 
720 
718 
676 
693 
724 



6,376 
4,137 
2,239 
3,162 
2,622 
640 
115 
3,099 

3,115 I 



$29,130 
$280,066 



20 

5 
3 
16 
9 

490 
388 
102 

482 

34 
20 
14 

261 

175 

76 

197 

185 

12 

8 

8 



249 
244 
252 
319 
320 
371 
419 
417 
403 
393 
367 
376 

1,797 
4,016 

781 
3,089 
2,308 

781 
1,372 

336 

1,320 



$103,912 



$15,849 

$1,071 
$35,974 

$29,597 

$3,629 

$1,260 

$867 

$585 

$15,117 



181 
15 
2 



5 
8 
4 

162 
133 
29 
160 

23 
23 



22 
27 



58 
54 
65 
59 
82 
81 
97 
148 
147 
158 
158 
162 

12,611 
6,143 
7,501 
9,536 
2,035 
7,501 
100 
3,008 

1,182 



ilndudes operators as follows: BaryteB,2; buhrstones and milMones, 2; clay,l; feldspar,l; gold and silver, deep mmes,l; gypsum, 2; manganese, 2; marl,l; mica,3 
°^?tac?SS^raio^M foUowl': Bituminous coal, 1; gold and silver, deep mines, 4; iron, 1; manganese, 3; mica, 1; pyrite, 1; slate, 1; titanium, 1. 
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WASHINGTON. 



Summary. — The total value of the products of mines 
and quarries in Washington in 1909 amounted to 
$10,537,556. Of this amount the bituminous coal 
mining industry, including the coal sold as such and 
the coke made at the mines, contributed $9,226,793, 
of which $8,986,189 represented the value of the coal 
and $240,604 the value of the coke. Granite and sand- 
stone quarrying, which reported products valued re- 
spectively at $739,107 and $271,207, were the industries 
next in importance. 

In the production of sandstone, gold and silver (deep 
mines), and copper, the expenses of operation and 
development exceeded the value of the products. This 
was due in part to unprofitable mining ventures and in 
part to expenditures for development work which added 
to the permanent value of the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from 
individual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives 
further details for incorporated enterprises distinguished 
from those which are unincorporated. Out of a 
total of 93 operators, 65 were corporations. These 
corporations reported 95.6 per cent of the total value 
of products and employed 94.8 per cent of all wage 
earners. 



Table 1 


rRODUcrao enterprises: 1909 


INDUSTEf AND 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
terot 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent 
distribution. 


OEQAinZATION. 


Total. 


Per oper- 
ator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
eam- 
ners. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AH Industries. . . 


93 
16 
12 
65 


7,343 

207 

177 

6,959 


$10,537,566 

308,786 

150,915 

10,077,855 


$113,307 
19,299 
12,676 
155,044 


100.0 

17.2 
12.9 
69.9 


100.0 

2.8 

2.4 

94.8 


100.0 
2.9 


Finn 


1.4 




96.6 






Bltnmlnons coal 
IndlTlduali 


32 
4 

28 

14 

8 
6 


6,155 

71 
6,084 

469 
159 
310 


9,226,793 

114,229 

9,112,564 

739,107 
232,447 
606,660 


288,337 
28,557 
325,449 

52,793 
29,066 
84,443 


100.0 

12.5 
87.6 

100.0 

57.1 
42.9 


100.0 
1.2 

98.8 

100.0 
33.9 
66.1 


100.0 

1.2 


CoiporatioQ 


98.8 


Gtianite 


100.0 


IndividTia-I * 


31.4 




68.6 







1 Includes 1 fiim. 



Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing enter- 
prises are classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed per enterprise or operating unit. 
Of the 102 producing' enterprises only 15 employed 



over 100 wage earners each. These enterprises, how- 
ever, employed 69.7 per cent of the wage earners 
reported by all enterprises. 



Table 2 



Incorporated. 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries. 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor . . 
Salaried employees: 

OflJcers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 

Wage earners, Deo. 16, 1909, or nearest 

day 



Capital 

Erpenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 



Value of products . 



65 
129 



29 
78 
143 

6,959 

$12,258,210 

7,428,321 

37,449 
158,156 
126,408 
6,599,719 
133,384 
91,426 
1,281,779 

10,077,855 



Unincor- 
porated. 



28 
41 



9 
S 

384 

$816,481 

372,401 



17,593 
«,060 
391,288 
7,847 
2,167 

48,446 

459,701 



Table 3 


PRODucmo ENiEBPraDES: 1909 


DTOUSTEY AND WAGE EARNERS PEE 
ENTEHPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage eeuners. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


^11 IndimtiHnn 


102 
2 
3 
19 
27 
22 
14 
15 


100.0 
2.0 
2.9 
18.6 
26.5 
21.6 
13.7 
14.7 


7,343 


'100.0 


No wage earners . - 










l'to5 


1,074 
6,116 


0.8 


6 to 20 '. 


4.4 


21 to 50 . - 


10.5 


5 1 to 100 


14.6 


Over lOO 


69.7 








40 
9 

7 
10 
14 

14 
3 
6 
6 


100.0 
22.5 
17.5 
25.0 
35.0 

100.0 
21.4 
35.7 
42.9 


6,155 
111 
282 
7T2 

4,990 

469 
11 
60 

398 


100.0 


Ito20 


1.8 


21 to 60 


4.6 


61 to 100 


12.5 




81.1 




100.0 


lto5 


2.3 


6 to 20 


12.8 


Over 20 


84.9 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
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weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest represent- 
ative day. It should be borne in mind that this lat- 
ter distribution does not show the exact proportion of 
the total number of wage earners working the specified 
number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a part 
of the employees worked a greater or less number of 
hours than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. 
For all industries combined a day of eight hours 
prevailed in 88.7 per cent of the enterprises weighted 
according to the number of wage earners. In the 
production of bituminous coal the corresponding per- 
centage was 98.8. 



Table 4 


PBODUCraO ENTERPEISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INSU8TBY AND HOURS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion of 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 




97 
66 
10 
20 
1 


100.0 
68.0 
10.3 
20.6 
1.0 


lOOO 




88.7 




3.4 




7.8 




0.1 








40 

38 

1 

1 

14 

6 
3 
6 


100.0 
95.0 
2.6 
2.5 

100.0 

35.7 
21.4 
42.9 


100.0 




98.8 


9 hoars 


0.9 




0.3 


Granite 


100.0 




28.4 




U.9 




69.7 







Duplication between manofactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators sub- 
jected the products obtained to certain manufacturing 
processes on the premises before marketing. These 
enterprises have been included in the statistics both 
for manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact, the combined value of products for the manuf ac- 
tuiing and mining industries in Washington involves 
a duplication of $681,100. 

Engines and power. — ^The aggregate horsepower em- 
ployed in producing enterprises, as shown by Table 5, 
was 20,742, of which 20,117 was developed by engines 



and water wheels or motors owned by the enterprises 
using them and 625 by electric motors operated by 
purchased current. 



Table 5 


PRODUCING 


ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


CHARACTER OP POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Gran- 
ite. 


Gold 
and 

silver, 
deep 

mines. 


All 
other. 


FrlmaTy power: 

Aggregate hoisepower 


20,742 


16,812 


1,217 


1,201 


1,512 


Owned 


20,117 

215 
19,446 

7 
132 

18 
539 

22 
625 


16,641 

133 
16,300 

1 
7 

»6 
334 

6 
171 


972 

34 

972 

6 
245 


1,032 

17 
707 

6 
125 

1 

200 

9 
169 


1,472 


Steam engines— 

Number 


31 




1,467 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 








Water wheels- 


1 


Horsepower 


5 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 
Number 


1 




40 






Electric motois mn by cnrrent gen- 
erated by enterprise nslng: 


177 
5,994 


169 
6,834 


6 
135 


1 
10 


1 




15 







' Includes 2 water motors of 14 horsepower. 

Comparison of mining indastries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1909 figures, as they ap- 
pear in other tables in this chapter, statistics for the 
manufacture of coke at bituminous coal mines, and to 
add to the 1909 statistics, figures for the production 
of lime, which were omitted from the census of mines 
and quarries in 1909. Such items as are comparable 
for the two years are presented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PBODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 



$6,342,392 

tl, 196, 670 

1141,231 

9 123,849 

110,826,503 

20,987 



1902 



J4, 063, 773 

1615, SOT 

156,558 

»29,60O 

$5,393,659 

11,910 



Per cent 
of in- 
crease.' 



56.1 
94.3 
149.7 
—19.4 
100.7 
76.2 



1 A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 

2 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work, " in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



FBODUCING MINES AKD QUABKIES. 



Total. 



Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 



Granite. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Oold and 
silver, 
deep 
mines. 



Placer 
gold. 



Copper. 



All 
other.! 



NONPEODUCniO MINES AND 
QUABBIE8. 



Total. 



Qoldand 
silver, 
deep 
mines. 



AU 

other.' 



Number of operators 

Numher of mines and quarries . 
Capitals 



416 

1,250 

$21,305,841 



93 

170 

$13,074,691 



Expenses of operation and develop- 
ment 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, 
superintendents, and managers. . 
Clerts and other salaried employees 
Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 



Contract wort 

Eent of offices and other sundry 
expenses 



Value of piodncts.. 



Persons engaged In Indnstry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. . 
Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 

representative day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, 

etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarry- 
men, and stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground. 



All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age (all 
above ground) 



jTambeT of wage eameis employed 
on the 16th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primazy horsepower. . 



$8,674,564 



$309,236 

$136,693 

$6,378,923 

$1,022,591 

$255,065 

$142,239 

$103,356 

$62,741 

$263,720 

$10,537,556 

9,257 

607 
398 
67 
51 
158 
158 

8,492 
2,695 
5,897 
8,461 

672 
592 
80 

5,764 
867 
4,897 
2,025 
1,105 
920 

31 



6,742 
6,894 
6,855 
7,085 
7,407 
7,621 
7,601 
7,439 
7,862 
8,031 
7,955 
7,749 

156,120 
132,023 

24,097 
142,771 
119,641 

23,130 
2,300 

11,049 

24,440 



$7,800,722 



$213,198 

$131,468 

$5,891,007 

$843,025 

$245,852 

$141,231 

$93,593 

$14,462 



$10,537,656 

7,653 

162 
48 
16 
29 
85 

148 

7,343 
2,358 
4, 
".312 

623 
546 
77 

4,774 
778 
3,996 
1,916 
1,003 
912 



6,431 
6,578 
6,644 
6,738 
7,016 
7,029 
7,031 
6,865 
7,182 
7,304 
7,174 
6,956 

107,989 
85,329 
22,660 
96,276 
74,583 
21,693 
1,580 
10,133 



20,742 



32 

54 

$9,685,316 



14 

25 

$965,072 



11 
12 

$377,148 



18 
49 
$1,191,849 



5 
12 

$291,600 



6 

7 

$245,018 



11 
$318,788 



$6,533,164 



$132,530 

$113,910 

$5,040,460 

$667,634 

$196,163 

$103,330 

$85,484 

$10, 162 

$184,601 

$9,226,793 

6,348 

69 
6 
2 
16 
47 
124 

6,166 
1,337 
4,818 
6,124 

602 
426 
76 



1,788 
880 
908 

31 



6,722 

6,795 

5,658 

6,674 

5,802 

5,763 

5,762 

5,708 

5,1 

6,044 

6,062 

6,020 

98,167 

76,271 
21,896 
88,611 
67,636 
20,976 
620 
8,936 

16,812 



$578,691 



$25,650 

$7,670 

$413,764 

$81,892 

$24,997 

$3,389 

$2,750 



$276,433 



$17,590 

$5,940 

$200,028 

$24,082 
$7,112 
$5,003 
$1,569 



$266,170 



$22, 

$2, 

$150, 

$49, 
$12, 



$2,855 



$18,679 

$739,107 

604 



$15,109 
$271,207 

364 

18 
7 
1 



$5, 
$156, 



469 



367 
367 



469 

46 
46 


367 

22 
22 


380 
380 


318 
318 


43 
43 


27 
27 



116 
202 

35 
34 
1 

115 

4 

111 



277 
342 
412 
530 
646 
729 
716 
670 
704 
714 
606 
427 

795 

757 
38 
710 
672 



273 
279 
288 
322 
329 
256 
245 
212 
204 
215 
172 
193 

639 

330 
209 
537 
330 

207 



85 
1,217 



2 
772 



97 
110 
117 
139 
121 
150 
160 
162 
172 
185 
192 
180 



3,623 
306 
3,258 
2,998 
260 
160 
510 

1,201 



$3,696 $33,247 

$5,600 
'$i4,"792 



$452 
$65 



$28 
$3,100 

$50 

$3,700 

7 
3 



864 

864 



854 
854 



$8,344 
$2,746 



$351 



$1,415 
$15,438 



860 



195 



$119,422 



$9,450 

$1,530 

$71,090 

$11,316 
$3,130 

$19,660 

$556 

$1,200 

$1,500 

$125, 084 

129 

13 

6 



113 
83 
30 

113 

16 
16 



7 

9 

27 

53 

97 

114 

136 

101 

102 

121 

116 

107 

2,046 

1,834 

212 

1,446 

1,234 

212 



600 
546 



1,1 
$8,231,160 



308 
1.047 
$7,559,287 



$873,842 



$96,038 

$6,225 

$487,916 

$179,566 

$9,213 

$1,008 

$9,763 

$48,279 

$36,834 



445 
350 
51 
22 
73 
10 

1,149 
237 
912 

1.149 

49 
46 
3 

990 
89 
901 
110 
102 
8 



311 
316 
311 

347 
392 
492 
470 
574 
680 
727 
781 
794 

48,131 

46,694 

1,437 

46,495 

45,058 

1,437 

720 

916 

3,698 



$805,953 



$81,648 

$4,925 

$454,123 

$166,915 

$8. 

$8 

$9,076 
$48,277 

$31,993 



1,476 
407 
319 



18 
70 
10 

1,059 
194 
866 

1,1 

46 
43 



68 
S54 
01 



300 
305 
300 



461 
450 
633 
630 
671 
724 
731 

44,613 

43,702 

911 

42,932 

42,071 

911 

720 

911 

3,508 



15 

33 

$671,863 



$67,889 

tl4,390 

$300 

$33,793 

$12,651 

$224 

$1,000 

$688 

$2 

$4,841 



128 

38 
31 



90 



47 
90 



21 

47 
19 
19 



11 
11 
11 



31 
20 
41 

SO 
56 
57 



3,618 
2,992 

3,513 
2,987 



5 
190 



' Includes operators as follows: Clay, 1; marble, 2; mineral pigments, 1; traprook, 2; tungsten, 1 

2 Includes operators as follows: Antimony, 1; bitun^ous coal, 3; clay, 3; granite, 1; limestone, 2; marble, 2; molybdenum, 1: tungsten, 2 

' Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by Jperators havtag iinSf inv4tments in two or more states. 
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WEST VIRGIlSriA. 



Summary. — ^The gross value of the products of all 
mining enterprises in West Virginia in 1909 amounted 
to $76,287,889. From this amount should be deducted 
$893,664, the value of natural gas sold by some opera- 
tors to others who sold it again. This leaves $75,394,- 
225 as the net value of the products and gives West 
Virginia a rank of third among the states in the value 
of mining products. Pennsylvania and Illinois were the 
only states which reported products of greater value. 
Bituminous coal mining, with products valued at 
$46,929,592, or 62.2 per cent of the net value of the 
products of all enterprises, was the leading industry. 
Of the total value of products of this industry, $39,- 
797,027 represented the value of the coal sold as such, 
$7,132,392 the value of the coke made at the mines, 
and $173 the value of all other products. In the pro- 
duction of petroleum and natural gas, the industry 
next in importance, the net value of products amounted 
to $27,294,423. The total value of the products for 
these two industries combined was $74,224,015, or 98.4 
per cent of the total for the state. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, whUe Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
798 operators, 465, or 58.3 per cent, were corporations. 
These corporations reported 93.9 per cent of the total 
value of products and employed 97.1 per cent of all 
wage earners. 



Table 1 



mDUSTHT AND 
CHABACTEBOF 
OBGAIOZA'nON. 



All Industries. . 

IndiTidnal 

Finn 

Corpoiatlon 

Otlier 

Bltmnlnons coal 

IndlTidnal 

Firm 

Corporatioii 

Petroleum and 
natnial gas. . 

Individiial 

Finn 

Corporation 

Otlier 



PEODUdNG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Num- 
ber Of 
oper- 
ators. 



798 
114 
208 
465 
11 



307 
24 
13 

270 



Num- 
ber of 



78,404 
690 
907 

76,137 
670 



448 
68,849 



442 


7,093 


72 


128 


183 


285 


17S 


6,010 


12 


670 



Value of products. 



Total. 



$76,287,889 

1,017,825 

2, 109, 401 

71,633,690 

1,527,073 



46,929,592 

189,091 

229,734 

46,510,767 



28,188,087 

687,752 

1,779,289 

24,190,745 

1,530,301 



Per 
operator. 



$95,599 

8,928 

10,141 

164,051 

138, 825 



152,865 

7,879 
17,672 
172,262 



63,774 

9,662 

9,723 

138, 233 

127,525 



Percent distribution. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 

14.3 

26.1 

68.3 

1.4 



100.0 

7.8 
4.2 
87.9 



100.0 
16.3 
41.4 
39.6 
2.7 



"Wage 
earn- 
ers. 



100.0 

0.9 

1.2 

97.1 

0.9 



100.0 

0.5 
0.6 



100.0 

1.8 

4.0 

84.7 

9.4 



Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 
1.3 
2.8 



100.0 
0.4 
0.5 
99.1 



100.0 
2.4 
6.3 
85.8 
5.4 



Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the producing min- 
ing enterprises of the state are classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per enterprise 
or operating unit. For all industries combined there 



were 176 enterprises which employed over 100 wage 
earners each. These enterprises, while they represent 
but one-fifth of the total number, employed over 
four-fifths of all the wage earners. Of the 400 enter- 
prises engaged in the production of bituminous coal, 
8 employed over 1,000 wage earners each and reported 
29.7 per cent of aU the wage earners in that industry. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries.. 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries— 

OfScers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines , 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of natural gas purcbased and resold.. 



Value of products . 



Incorporated. 



465 

646 

10,711 



386 

873 

2,120 

76,137 

$203,675,364 

67,449,083 

856,929 

1,274,334 

1,610,212 

35,057,167 

7, 144, 242 

858, 400 

20,223,016 

425,783 

71,633,590 



Unincor- 
porated. 



333 

72 

4,435 



69 
48 

2,287 

tl5, 791, 655 

3,898,648 



67,354 
21,065 
923,669 
651,930 
107,043 
1,659,716 
467,881 

4,664,299 



Table 3 


PEODTJCING ENTEKPKISES: 1909 


INDXJSTKY AND WAGE EAENEES PEE 
ENTERPRISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners. 




Num- 
ber.. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All InrtliBtriBB 


891 

25 
155 
225 
104 

98 
108 
167 

10 
9 


100.0 

2.8 
17.4 
25.3 
11.7 
11.0 
12.1 
17.6 
1.1 
1.0 


78,404 


100.0 






Contract work and part-time employees 

1 to 5 






447 
1,189 
3,442 
7,889 

33,203 
6,948 

25,286 


6 


6 to 20 


1.5 


21 to 60 


4 4 


61 to 100 


10.1 


101 to 600 


42 3 


501 to 1,000 


8 9 


Over 1,000 


32 3 








400 

2 

18 

39 

77 

94 

163 

9 

8 

442 

25 
153 
194 
49 
11 
6 
4 


100.0 
0.5 
4.5 
9.8 
19.3 
23.6 
38.3 
2.3 
2.0 

100.0 
5.7 
34.6 
43.9 
11.1 
2.5 
1.4 
0.9 


69,668 


100.0 


Contract work 




1 to6 


68 

489 

2,780 

6,868 

32,432 

6,375 

20,664 

7,093 




6 to 20 


7 


21 to 50 


4 


51 to 100 


9.9 


101 to 600 


46 6 


601 to 1,000 


9.2 


Over 1,000 


29 7 




100.0 


No wage earners 




Contract work and part-time employees .... 
1 to 5 






353 
641 
325 
452 
5,422 


6 


6 to 20 


7.6 


21 to 50 


4.6 


61 to 100 


6.4 




76.4 







Prevailing honrs of labor. — ^In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
and those operated exclusively by contract work and 
part-time employees, have been classified according 
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to the prevailing hours of labor per day in each enter- 
prise or operating unit. Petroleum and natural gas 
wells are not included in this table because the lack of 
regularity in the number of hours worked per day in a 
large number of enterprises rendered such classification 
impracticable. The table shows the percentage of the 
total number of enterprises falling in each group, and 
also a per cent distribution ia which each enterprise 
has been given a weight according to the total number 
of wage earners employed Decamber 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. It should be borne in 
mind that this latter distribution does not show the 
exact proportion of the total number of wage earners 
workiag the specified number of hours per day, since, 
in some cases, a part of the employees worked a greater 
or less number of hours than those generally prevailing 
in the enterprise. 

For all industries combined and in the production 
of bituminous coal over three-fourths of the wage 
earners were employed ia enterprises where a day of 
10 hours prevailed. 



Table 4 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Per cent 
distribu- 


INDUSTRY JlSD HOUKS PEB DAT. 


Nmnber. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion ol 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


Alllndnstries 


1446 

42 

88 

315 


100.0 
9.4 
19.8 
70.8 


100 


8 hours and under 


3 2 


9 hours . . 


19 3 


10 hours 


77 6 








396 

41 

79 

276 


100.0 
10.4 
19.9 
69.7 






3.2 
19 6 


9 hours 




77.2 





' Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas and 2 bituminous coal mines for which 
number of hours was not reported. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These enter- 
prises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this 
fact, the combined value of products for the manu- 
facturing and mining industries in West Virginia in- 
volves a duplication of $7,181,062. 



Engines and power. — ^As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in producing enter- 
prises was 416,282, of which 410,230 horsepower was 
developed by engines and water wheels owned by the 
enterprises using them, and 6,502 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 


CHARACTER OF POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
noua 
coal. 


Petro- 
leum 
and 
natural 

gas. 


Lime- 
stone. 


All 
other. 


Primary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


116,282 


155,576 


256,138 


2,796 


1,778 


Owned 


410,230 

8,014 
327,310 

3,349 
82,910 

2 
10 

233 
6,052 


149,971 

1,114 
149,815 

20 

146 

2 
10 

222 
5,605 


256, 108 

6,833 
173,374 

3,328 
82,734 


2,489 

24 
2,489 


1,662 
43 


Steam engines- 


Horsepower 


1,632 
1 


Gas or gasoline engines- 
Number 




30 


Water wheels- 




Horsepower 








Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 


1 
30 


6 
307 




Horsepower. 


110 






Electric motors run by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 

"Mninhfir 


2,603 
89,014 


2,232 
81,698 


371 
7,416 



















Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement; to omit from the 1909 
figures, as they appear in other tables in this chapter, 
statistics for the manufacture of coke at bituminous 
coal mines; and to add to the 1909 statistics, figures 
for the production of lime, which were omitted from 
the census of the mines and quarries in 1909. Such 
items as are comparable for the two years are pre- 
sented in Table 6. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines. 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCING ENTERPRISES. 



1909 



138,177,028 
$12,801,951 
t7, 796, 597 
114,307,288 
$73,452,935 
417,282 



1902 



$19,905,767 
$8,513,767 
$3,874,789 
$5,194,279 

$48,362,664 
240, 170 



Percent 
of in- 
crease.' 



91.8 
60.4 
101.2 
-17.1 
51.8 
73.7 



' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
I J ' Excluaye of wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natoial gas 
Industry, which are Included under " Contract work, " in Table 7. 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS. 



Total. 



Bituminous 
coal. 



Petroleum 
and natural 



Limestone. 



Sand- 
stone. 



Clay 
(sold as 
such). 



All 
otlier.i 



Nonpro- 

ducmg 

mines, 

quarries, 

and wells.s 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells . 
Capital* 



Expenses of operation and development. 



Ssdaried officers of corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers , 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Cost of natural gas purchased and resold 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 



Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses . 



Valne of products 

Persons engaged In Indnstry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manuEd labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. IS, 1909, or nearest represent- 

aflveday 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over , 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys tmder 16 years of age * 



Snmber of wage earners employed on the ISth day 
of each mouth: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 

September 

October 

November 

December. 



Land controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Mineral and oil land- 
Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary hoisepowex. . 



815 

15,884 

$221,659,945 



$71,658,910 



$2,202,851 

$1,639,305 

$36,026,592 

$11,758,558 
$893,664 
$1,213,029 
$7,806,428 
$971,405 
$4,576,543 
$4,670,535 

$76,287,889 

83,062 
2,257 
918 
81 
390 
949 
2,130 

78,625 

23,904 

64,721 

77,777 

9,885 

9,035 

850 

42,248 
1,449 
40,799 
25,644 
13,295 
12,349 



71,133 
70.622 
70,300 
71,243 
71,120 
72,301 
72,571 
74,029 
75.874 
76,638 
78,328 
77.528 

5,599,794 

644.804 

4,954,990 

6.656.577 

616,427 

4.940.150 

13.435 

29,782 

417.408 



798 

15,864 

$219,466,909 



$71,317,631 



$2,197,617 
$1,631,267 
$35,980,736 

$11,647,711 
$893, 664 
$1,212,825 
$7,796,172 
$965,443 
$4,465,926 
$4,556,270 

$76,287,889 

82,808 

2,236 

909 

81 

385 

942 

2,168 

78,404 

23,755 

54,649 

77,566 

9,826 

8,976 

850 

42,154 
1,427 
40,727 
25,576 
13,227 
12,349 



71,133 
70,622 
70.300 
71.241 
71.118 
72.297 
72.499 
73,951 
75.758 
76,483 
78.160 
77.369 

6,669,353 

636.840 

4.932,513 

5,526,703 

608.805 

4,917,898 

13.435 

29,215 

416,282 



$15,469,759 



$1,696,534 
$1,408,251 
$30,995,703 

$5,138,803 



$707,151 
$2,870,850 

$485, 161 

$62,279 

$2,205,027 

$46,929,592 

72,477 

1,038 

59 

12 

287 

692 

1,773 



15,034 
54,632 
68,829 
4,285 
3,435 
850 

40,710 



442 

15,146 

$68,811,344 



12 

13 

$1,385,323 



27 

33 

$281,152 



4 

$88,609 



7 

7 

$98,187 



$25,005,078 



$575,599 

$214,726 

$4,397,975 

$6,334,336 
$893,664 
$449, 963 

$4,921,805 
$476,343 

$4,403,647 

$2,337,020 

$28,188,087 

8,606 
1,129 
807 
56 
92 
230 
384 

7,093 
7,093 



$617,643 



$11,947 

$4,863 

$402,674 

$143,226 



$188,788 



$11,267 

$2,520 

$141,901 

$17,822 



$26,682 



$1,370 

$537 

$13,885 

$10,505 



$36,681 



$900 

$370 

$28,598 

$3,019 



$46,986 
$1,323 
$1,875 



$5,329 
$1,514 
$1,256 



$1,331 
'"'$406 



$2,065 
$680 
$402 



$4,749 

$835,498 

1,149 
20 
7 



1,125 
1,125 



$7,179 

$213,435 

137 

37 

28 

10 

1 



396 
396 



40,710 
23,834 
11,485 
12,349 
837 



63.980 
63.461 
62.932 
63,308 
62,983 
63.906 
64.080 
65.276 
66.965 
67.704 
69,161 
68.986 

1,176,860 

611.023 

565.837 

1.134,485 

583.263 

551.222 

13. 435 

28,940 

155,576 



7,093 
6,462 
5,462 



1,116 
34 
34 



394 



$1,648 

$37,765 

12 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

36 
19 
17 
36 



$647 
$53,512 



1,631 
1,631 



6.191 
6.152 
6.276 
6,417 
6.590 
6.826 
6.861 
7.072 
7.106 
7.054 
7.401 
7.087 

1,387,632 
22.298 

4.365,334 

4,387,6.32 
22,298 

4.365.334 



296,138 



1,063 
1,063 



279 
279 



675 

707 

742 

1,126 

1.123 

1.097 

1.093 

1,147 

1,189 

1,191 

1.096 

822 

1,795 

1.678 

117 

1,520 

1.403 

117 



275 
2,796 



199 
206 
237 
284 
316 
353 
353 
334 
375 
417 
391 
366 

1,946 

969 
977 
1,946 
969 
977 



31 
31 
30 
30 
33 
32 
30 
32 
33 
35 
36 

487 

487 



487 
487 



973 



418 



92 
91 
84 
76 
72 

633 



385 
248 



381 



$311,279 



$5,234 

$8,038 

$45,856 

$110,847 



$204 

$10,256 

$5,962 

$110,617 

$14,265 



251 
21 
9 



5 
7 
12 

221 
149 
72 
221 
59 
69 



94 
22 
72 
68 
68 



2 
4 
72 
78 
116 
155 
168 
159 

30,111 
7,964 

22,477 

29.874 
7,622 

22,252 



567 
1,127 



I Includes operators as follows: Asphaltum and bituminous rock. 1; bluestone, 2; grindstones, 2; iron. 1; marble, 1. 

' Includes operators as follows: Bituminous coal. 6; grindstones, 1; limestone 1; marble. 1; petroleum and natural gas. 8. ... , ^ . ^ 

3 Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators havmg mining mvestments m two or more states. 

< In the bituminous coal industry 723 boys were employed below ground. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



WISCONSIN. 



Summary. — The gross value of the products of all 
mines and quarries ia Wisconsta in 1909 was S7,459,404. 
Deducting from this amount, $156,000, the value of 
lead and ziac ore produced by some operators and used 
as material by others, leaves $7,303,404 as the net 
value of the products. The principal industries were 
the production of iron ore and lead and ziac. The 
value of the products of these two industries, after de- 
ducting the ore purchased by the lead and zinc mines, 
was $4,806,491, or 65.8 per cent of the net value of all 
products. Granite quarrying, the industry next in 
importance, reported products valued at $1,433,105. 

Character of organization. — ^Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form of 
organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. 



Table 1 


PEODTJCDTG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 


INDUSTET AND 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


All Indngtiles 


263 
113 
41 
114 


6,083 

668 

455 

5,070 


$7,459,404 

378481 

387,042 

6,693,881 


$27,834 
3,349 
9„440 

68,718 


100.0 
42.2 
15.3 
42.5 


100.0 
9.2 
7.5 

83.3 


100.0 
6.1 


Firm 


6.2 


Corporation 


89.7 






Lead and zinc. . . 


88 
5 
16 

67 


1,763 

39 

161 

1,563 


1,989,907 

51,408 

162,865 

1,775,634 


22,613 

10,282 
10,179 
26,602 


100.0 

5.. 7 
18.2 
76.1 


100.0 
2.2 
9.2 

88.6 


100.0 
2.6 


Firm 


8 2 


Corporation 


89.2 







Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries 

Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Bitlaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and otber salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses. 
Cost of ore purchased 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



114 
126 



64 
108 



5,070 

$10,733,215 

4,982,798 

48,650 

131,082 

67,089 

2,705,090 

416,969 

59,637 

1,398,381 

156,000 

6,693,881 



Unincor- 
porated. 



154 
160 



216 
104 



10 

1,013 

$927,616 

625,953 



4,659 

376,269 

28,177 

3,218 
106,638 



765,523 



Out of a total of 268 operators, 114, or 42.5 per cent, 
were corporations. These corporations reported 89.7 
per cent of the total value of products and employed 
83.3 per cent of all wage earners. In the iron-ore 



industry all enterprises were conducted by corpora- 
tions. 

Size of enterprises. — ^In Table 3 the jM-oducing enter- 
prises are classified according to the number of wage 
earners employed per enterprise or operating unit. 
Of the 269 enterprises reported, only 11 employed 
over 100 wage earners each. These enterprises, how- 
ever, employed 39.4 per cent of aU wage earners. In 
the production of iron ore the 4 enterprises report 
ing over 100 wage earners each, employed 86.7 per 
cent of the wage earners engaged in that industry. 



Table 3 


PEODUCmQ ENTEEPKISES: 


1999 


rNDUSTEY AND -WAGE EAENEES PEE 
ENTEEPEISE. 


Enterprises. 


Wage earners 


Num- 
ber. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Num 
ber. 


Percent 
distri- 
bution. 


All Industries 


269 

23 
94 
82 
45 
14 
11 

7 
3 
4 

88 
3 
13 
40 
27 
6 


100.0 

8.6 

35.0 

30.6 

16.7 

5.2 

4.1 


6,083 


100.0 


No wage earners 




1 to5 


218 
1,116 
1,400 

952 
2,397 


3.6 


6 to 20 


18.3 


21 to 60 


23.0 


51 to 100 


15.7 


Over 100 


39.4 






Iron 


100.0 
42.9 
67.1 

100.0 
3.4 
14.8 
46.6 
30.7 
5.7 


1,455 

193 

1,262 

1,763 


100,0 


21 to 100 


13.3 


Over 100 


86.7 




100.0 






1 to6 


43 
664 
826 
330 


2.5 


6 to 20 


31.6 


21 to 50 


47.1 




18.8 







Persons employed in mining. — While iron mining 
was the leading industry in 1909, when measured by 
the value of products, the building stone quarrira, 
producing granite, limestone, and sandstone, rank 
first when the number of persons employed is consid- 
ered. Out of a total of 6,567 persons employed in the 
producing mines, 3,116, or 47.4 per cent, were em- 
ployed in the stone industry, and only 1,517, or 23.1 
per cent, in the iron industry. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners, 
have been classified according to the prevailing hours 
of labor per day in each enterprise or operating unit. 
The table shows the percentage of the total number of 
enterprises falling in each group, and also a per cent 
distribution in which each enterprise has been given a 
weight according to the total number of wage earners 
employed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day. It should be borne in mind that this 
latter distribution does not show the exact proportion 
of the total number of wage earners working the speci- 
fied number of hours per day, since, in some cases, a 
part of the employees worked a greater or less num 
ber of hours than those generally prevailing in the 
enterprise. 
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The table shows a marked difference in the number 
of hours persons are employed in the different min ing 
industries. In the lead and zinc mines, in 65 per cent 
of the enterprises weighted according to the number 
of wage earners, a day of 8 hours prevailed, while for 
all industries combined the corresponding per cent 
was only 23.5. 



Table 4 


rKODUCDJO ENTEEPBISES: 1909 




Enterprises. 


Percent 
distribu- 


INDT7BTET AUD HOTJBS PER DAT. 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


tion ot 
enterprises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All iTI^TIRtTtni; 


216 
80 
41 

125 


100.0 

32.5 
16.7 
50.8 


100 




23.5 




lOhours 


55 7 








85 
61 
22 
2 


100.0 

71.8 

25.9 

2.4 


100 


Sliouis ... 


65.0 




10 hours 


2.8 





Engines and power. — Ab shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in all producing enter- 
prises was 24,864. 



Table S 


PHODUCING ENTERPEISES: 1009 


CHAHACTEB OP POWEB. 


Total. 


Iron. 


Lead 
and 
zinc. 


Build- 
ing 
stone.i 


AU 

other. 


Frlmaiy power: 


24,864 


8,975 


8,767 


6,681 


551 








24,346 

404 
22,028 

75 
1,413 

6 
905 

16 
518 


8,975 

122 
8,959 

2 

16 


8,697 

148 
7,542 

57 
1,155 


6,123 

133 
5,457 

14 
226 

4 
440 

14 
458 


551 


Steam enginea— 


1 


Horsepower 


70 


Gas or gasoline engines- 


2 


Horsepower 


16 


Water wheels— 


2 








465 


Electric motors operated by purchased 
current — 




2 
60 




Horsepower . 








Electric motors rrm hy cuzient generated 
by enterprise using: 


72 
1,207 


1 

8 


63 
964 


8 
235 




Horsepower. 









' Includes granite, limestone, and sandstone. 



Comparison of mining industries : 1902-1909. — In 
order to make comparisons between 1909 and 1902 it 
is necessary to omit from the 1902 figures, as given in 
the mines and quarries report for that year, statistics 
for the production of cement and enterprises operated 
by governmental institutions, and to add to the 1909 
statistics, figures for the production of lime, which 
were omitted from the census of mines and quarries in 
1909. Such items as are comparable for the two years 
are presented in Table 6. 

The most marked increase in the value of products 
was in the lead and zinc industry, where the increase 
was from $473,652 inl902 to $1,833,907 in 1909. Other 
noticeable increases were in the production of iron 
ore, the value of which increased from $1,800,864 in 
1902 to $2,972,584 in 1909, and in the production of 
granite, the value of which increased from $369,137 in 
1902 to $1,433,105 in 1909. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supphes and materials 

Koyalties and rent of mines.. 

Contract work , 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PKODUCING ENTEEPEISES. 



1909 


1902 


Per cent 
ofta- 
crease. 


13,839,877 

SI, 664, 543 

1445,191 

'139,020 

$8,575,402 

26,g«8 


$2,145,491 

$787,253 

$240,110 

$3,758 

$4,257,685 

12,011 


79.0 
111.4 

85.4 
938.3 
101.4 
123.6 



1 Exclusive of amount paid to miners compensated by a share of the product, 
which is included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — In 
a number of industries some of the operators subjected 
the products obtained to certain manufacturing proc- 
esses on the premises before marketing. These en- 
terprises have been included in the statistics both for 
manufactures and for mining. As a result of this fact 
the combined value of products for the manufacturing 
and mining industries in Wisconsin involves a dupli- 
cation of $1,423,837. Of this amount, $1,272,574 rep- 
resents the value of granite duplicated, $91,297 the 
value of limestone, and $40,000 the value of sand- 
stone, while quartz and graphite constitute the re- 
mainder of the duplication ($19,966). 
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Table 7 



Aggregate. 



PBODUCmO MIKES AND QUABBIES. 



Total. 



Iron. 



Lead and 
zinc. 



Granite. 



Limestone. 



Sandstone. 



AU 
other.' 



Nonpro- 
ducing 
mines 

and quar- 
ries.' 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries . 
Capital' 



290 

308 

»13,042,748 



26S 

286 

Sll,660,731 



11 
$3,979,729 



{4,656,607 



21 

23 

$1,078,516 



110 

118 

$1,654,276 



39 

41 

$319,454 



4 

4 

$72,149 



22 
22 
$1,382,017 



Expenses of opeiatlon and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintend- 
ents, and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous — 

Supplies 

Cost of ore purchased ., 

Fuel and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Value of products 



Penons engaged In Industry 

Proprietors an d officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerics and other salaried employees , 

Wage earners, Deo. 16, 1909, or nearest representa- 
tive day 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Men 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground , 

Below ground 

Miners, miners' helpers, quarrymen, and 

stonecutters 

Above ground 

Below ground 

AU other employees , 

Above ground 

Below ground _• 

Boys under 16 years of age (all above ground) . 

number of wage earners employed on the 15th day 
of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Land controlled, acres. . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral land 

Owned 

Held under lease. 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



$5,614,672 



$196,843 

$74,460 

$3,128,028 

$736,724 
$156,000 
$458,047 
$446, 186 
$63, 691 
$45,361 
$310,332 

$7,459,404 

6,786 
416 
232 
107 
57 
127 
105 

6,265 

3,902 

2,363 

6,259 

674 

634 

40 

3,972 
1,931 
2,041 
1,613 
1,331 
282 
6 



3,245 
3,428 
3,901 
4,646 
4,932 
6,104 
6,640 
5,495 
6,694 
5,646 
5,315 
4,689 

40,657 
26,260 
14,397 
25,057 
11,872 
13,185 
4,313 
11,287 

26,886 



$9,608,751 

$186,724 

$71,748 

$3,081,359 

$721,925 
$156,000 
$435, 993 
$446, 146 
$62, 765 
$40,967 
$306,144 

$7,459,404 

6,567 
386 
216 
104 
64 
116 



6,083 

3,832 

2,251 

6,077 

610 

585 

25 

3,872 
1,914 
1,968 
1,595 
1,327 
268 



3,194 
3,374 
3,837 
4,482 
4,860 
4,994 
6,413 
6,378 
6,597 
5,656 
6,231 
4,699 

38,496 
25,858 
12,638 
22,896 
11,470 
11,426 
4,313 
11,287 

24,864 



$1,798,595 



$29,215 

$41,308 

$870,977 

$310,027 



' Includes operators as follows: Clay, 1; graphite, 1; pyrite, 1; quartz, 1. 

• Includes operators as follows: Granite, 1; graphite, 1; iron, 1; lead and zinc, 19. 

> Exclusive of capital which could not be distributed by states because it 



$132, 156 
$269,872 
$46,710 
$20,600 
$77,733 

$3,972,684 

1,617 
18 



2 
16 
44 

1,455 
412 
1,043 
1,465 
150 
132 
18 

871 
70 
801 
434 
210 
224 



1,039 
1,266 
1,244 
1,149 
1,188 
1,142 
1,268 
1,304 
1,410 
1,369 
1,446 
1,307 

20,394 
17,623 
2,771 
8,083 
6,364 
1,719 
4,163 
8,148 

8,976 



$4,616,103 



$72,173 

$8,643 

$714,735 

$190,137 

$156,000 

$213,823 

$160,484 

$4,308 

$14,630 

$81,270 

$1,989,907 

1,906 
138 
SO 
24 
2S 
60 
16 

1,763 

650 

1,203 

1,763 

293 

286 

7 

1,215 

63 

1,152 

245 

201 

44 



967 

980 

956 

998 

1,032 

1,080 

1,165 

, 1,125 

1,283 

1,427 

1,356 

1,436 

10,669 

1,644 

9,126 

10,445 

1,480 

8,966 

120 

104 

8,767 



$1,287,914 



$43,676 

$7,636 

$979,038 

$120,688 



$36,963 
$7,929 
$6,225 
$4,218 

$81,643 

$1,433,105 

1,499 
39 
14 
6 
9 
16 
12 

1,448 
1,448 



1,448 
79 
79 



775 
775 



694 
594 



822 
837 
1,130 
1,359 
1,443 
1,436 
1,659 
1,666 
1,595 
1,521 
1,358 
1,050 



2,732 
167 
719 
562 
167 



2,180 
2,512 



$646,729 



$26,512 

$11,706 

$423,661 

$79,211 



$140,762 



$13,949 

$1,440 

$84,278 

$19,266 



$18,648 



$1,200 
$1,019 
$8,670 

$2,596 



$46,299 
$6,286 
$3,864 
$1,405 

$49,786 

$842,116 

1,268 
137 
lU 
55 
9 
17 
20 

1,111 
1,111 



1,105 



793 
793 



243 
243 



306 

220 

405 

805 

972 

1,082 

1,162 

1,102 

1,057 

1,007 

902 



2,690 
2,679 

111 
2,133 
2,022 

111 



567 
3,433 



$6,494 

$1,575 

$1,078 

$204 

$12,478 

$200,236 

349 
48 
36 
18 
6 
6 
4 

297 

297 



297 
18 
18 



211 
211 



68 



53 
62 
95 
169 
212 
237 
265 
264 
233 
212 
161 
128 

1,800 
1,376 

424 
1,472 
1,048 

424 
30 

298 

636 



$1,259 
"'$670' 



$3,334 
$21,466 



S61 



$105,921 



$10,119 

$2,712 

$46,669 

$14,799 



$22,054 

$40 

$936 

$4,404 

$4,188 



219 
30 
16 
3 
3 
11 
7 

182 
70 
112 
182 
64 
49 
16 

100 
17 
83 
18 
i 
14 



51 
64 
64 
64 
72 
110 
127 
117 
87 

se 

84 
90 

2,161 
402 

1,759 

2,161 
402 

1,769 



2,021 



was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments in two or more states. 
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Summary. — ^Bituminous coal mining was the leading 
industry in Wyoming in 1909. The value of the prod- 
ucts of this industry was $9,721,134, which repre- 
sented 92 per cent of the value of products for all 
mines and quarries ($10,572,188). In the production 
of gypsum, the industry next in importance, the value 
of the products was $132,719. 

In the production of petroleum and natural gas 
the expenses of operation and development exceeded 
the value of the products. This was due in most part 
to expenditures for development work resulting in 
permanent improvements to the mining properties. 

Character of organization. — Table 1 classifies the 
producing mining operations of the state under form 
of organization, distinguishing corporations from indi- 
vidual owners and firms, while Table 2 gives further 
details for incorporated enterprises distinguished from 
those which are unincorporated. Out of a total of 
66 operators, 44 were corporations. These corpora- 
tions reported 98.8 per cent of the total value of 
products and employed 98.4 per cent of aU wage 
earners. 



Table 1 


PKODUCING ENTEKPKISES: 1909 


INDVSTET AND 


Ntun- 
Iwrof 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distri'oution. 


OBGjUnZATIOK. 


Total. 


Per 
operator. 


Oper- 
ators. 


Wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Value 

of 
prod- 
ucts. 


AUlndnstiles 

Individiial. 


66 

13 

7 
44 


8,499 
40 
93 

8,366 


110,572,188 

54,264 

72,492 

10,445,432 


1160,185 

3; 618 

10,356 

237,396 


100.0 

22.7 
10.6 
66.7 


100.0 

0.3 

1.1 

98.4 


100.0 
0.5 


Firmi...; 


0.7 


Corporation . . 


98.8 






Bitnminoaseaal.. 
Unincorporated ' 


39 

10 

29 


7,839 

109 
7,730 


9,721,134 

80,924 
9,640,210 


249,260 

8,092 
332,421 


100.0 

23.6 
74.4 


100.0 

1.4 
98.6 


100.0 

0.8 
99.2 







1 Includes 1 cooperative association. 

3 Includes 8 individuals, 1 firm, and 1 cooperative association. 

Size of enterprises. — In Table 3 the producing mining 

enterprises of the state are classified according to the 

number of wage earners per enterprise or operating 

unit. In the bituminous coal industry five enterprises 

92752°— 13 12 



employed over 500 wage earners each. These enter- 
prises reported 49.9 percent of the wage earners em- 
ployed in all enterprises. 



Table 2 



Number of operators 

Number of mines and quarries . 
Number of wells 



Proprietors and firm members, total 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees: 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative 
day 

Capital 



Expenses of operation and development 

Salaries- 
Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees. 



Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Supplies and miscellaneous expenses . 



Value of products. 



Incorporated. 



24 

77 
176 

8,366 

$9,366,855 

8,939,694 

114,027 
135,608 
190,422 

6,207,053 
102,024 
60,860 

2,129,700 

10,445,432 



Unincor- 
porated. 



22 

23 



202 
13 



3 

a 

133 

1138,510 

113,773 



6,000 
1,350 

59,734 

5,810 

549 

40,330 

126,756 



Table 3 


PBODUCmG ENTEEPKISES: 

1909 


INDCSTET AND WAGE EAENEK3 PER 
ENTEEPKISE. 


Num- 
ber of 
enter- 
prises. 


Wage earners. 




Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 




70 
6 
1 

19 

17 
7 
4 

12 
5 


8,499 


100.0 


No wage earners . . . . . 




Contract work 






ItoS 


46 

136 

244 

332 

3,484 

4,237 


0.5 


6 to 20 


1 6 


21 to 30 


2.9 


SltolOO 


4 1 


101 to 500 


41.0 


Over 500 . .... 


49 9 








39 
1 

7 
7 

4 
4 
11 
5 


7,839 


100.0 






lto3 


23 

63 

148 

352 

3,014 

4,237 


0.3 


6 to 20 


0.8 


21 to 30 . . 


1.9 


51 to 100 


4.3 


101 to 500 


38 4 


Over 500 


54.1 







Prevailing hours of labor. — In Table 4 all producing 
enterprises, except those employing no wage earners 
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and one operated exclusively by contract work, have 
been classified according to the prevailing hours of labor 
per day in each enterprise or operating unit. Petro- 
leum and natural gas wells are not included in this 
table, because the lack of regularity in the number of 
hours worked per day ia a large number of enter- 
prises rendered such classification impracticable. 

The table shows the per cent distribution in which 
each enterprise has been given a weight according to 
the total number of wage earners employed December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. It should 
be borne in mind that this latter distribution does not 
show the exact proportion of the total number of 
wage earners working the specified number of hours 
per day, since, in some cases, a part of the em- 
ployees worked a greater or less number of hours 
than those generally prevailing in the enterprise. A 
day of eight hours generally prevailed in all the 
mining enterprises of the state. 



Table 4 


PEODUCINO 
ENTEEPKISES: 1909 


INDUSTRY AND HOTJES FEB DAY. 


Number 
of enter- 
prises. 


Per cent 
distribution 
of enter- 
prises 
weighted 
according 
to number 
of wage 
earners. 


All Inrtnstrios I 


58 

43 
3 

U 
1 


100.0 


8 hours - 


93.2 




0.1 




6.3 


12 hours - 


i 








38 

33 
2 
3 


100.0 




99.5 


9 hours 


0.1 




0.5 







1 Exclusive of petroleum and natural gas. 

Engines and power. — As shown by Table 5, the 
aggregate horsepower employed in the producing 
enterprises in 1909 was 30,338, of which 29,713 was 
developed by engines and water wheels owned by 
enterprises ustag them and 625 by electric motors 
operated by purchased current. 



Table 5 


PRODUCraO ENTERPEISES: 1909 


CHARACTER 01' POWER. 


Total. 


Bitumi- 
nous 
coal. 


Petro- 
leum 
and 
natural 
gas. 


Gyp- 
sum. 


All 
other. 


Piunary power: 

Aggregate horsepower 


30,338 


28,071 


285 


325 


1,657 




29,713 

202 
29,600 

7 
113 

8 
625 


27,446 

172 
27,356 

2 
90 

8 
625 


285 

10 
273 

3 
12 


325 

2 
325 


1,657 


Steam engines- 


18 


Horsepower 


1,646 
2 


Gas or gasoUne engines- 
Number 


Horsepower 


11 


Electric motors operated by pur- 
chased current- 




Horsepower . . 
















Electric motors lun by current gen- 
erated by enterprise using: 
Number , 


87 
2,474 


79 
2,461 






g 








13 











Comparison of mining industries: 1902-1909. — 

Table 6 presents for 1909 and 1902 such data as are 
comparable for the two years. 



Table 6 



Wages and salaries 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Value of products 

Primary horsepower 



PRODUCING ENTEKPEiaES. 



1909 



$6,714,194 

$1,761,781 

$107,834 

' $48, 151 

$10,572,188 

30,338 



1902' 



$3,620,675 

$818,496 

S9S,222 

(15,647 

$5,684,286 

18,096 



Percent 
ofln- 



85.4 
115.2 

13.2 
209.7 

86.0 

67.7 



1 Includes statistics for the production of Eme, which are omitted from the fig- 
ures for 1909. 

2 Exclusive of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and natural 
gas industry, which are included under "Contract work," in Table 7. 

Duplication between manufactures and mining. — 

In the sandstone and gypsum industries some of the 
operators subjected the products obtained to certain 
manufacturing processes on the premises before mar- 
keting. These enterprises have been included in the 
statistics both for manufactures and for mining. As 
a result of this fact the combined value of products 
for the manufacturing and mining industries in 
Wyoming involves a duplication of $135,239. 
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Table 7 



Number of operators 

Number of mines, quarries, and wells. 
Capitals 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services — 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintend- 

dents, and managers 

Clerks and other^aried employees , 

Wage earners 

Miscellaneous- 
Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Boyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Valne of prodacts 



Aggregate. 



Persons eneaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

SalEuried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners, Sec. 15, 1909, or nearest ispresenta- 

tiveday 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Uen 16 years of age and over 

Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

Above ground , 

Below ground 

Ulners, miners' helpers, and quarrymen . . . 

Above ground 

Below gromid 

All other employees 

Above ground 

Below ground 

Boys under 16 years of age* 



Vnmber of wage earners employed on the 16th day 
of eacbmontii: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August - 

September 

October 

November 

December 



lAnd controlled, acres . . 

Owned 

Held under lease. 
Mineral and oil land . . 

Owned 

Held under lease . 

Timber land 

Other land 



Primary horsepower. 



*B, 448, 026 



(329,140 

$197,923 

16,427,266 

tl. 466, 331 

1396,444 

S108,334 

163,701 

130,967 

1378,919 

$10,672,188 

9,367 
374 
229 
26 
39 
106 
189 

8,794 
1,841 
6,963 
8,789 



67 
5,680 
260 
5,420 
2,513 
1,039 
1,474 
5 



8,360 
8,301 
7,931 
7,673 
7,498 
7,481 
7,388 
7,430 
7,761 
8,060 
8,323 
8,601 

860,844 

82,497 

178,347 

264,163 

76,342 

177,811 

220 

6,471 

31,476 



PBODUCmO MINES, QUABEIES, AND WELIS. 



Total. 



$9,063,467 



$255,635 

$191,772 

$6,266,787 

$1,386,694 

1376,187 

$107,834 

$61,409 

$61,642 

$346,707 

$10,572,188 

8,983 

306 

202 

13 

24 

80 

178 

8,499 

1,726 

6,773 

8,494 

541 

487 

64 

5,482 

230 

5,262 

2,471 

1,006 

1,465 

5 



8,249 
8,188 
7,833 
7,659 
7,367 
7,315 
7,191 
7,223 
7,629 
7,852 
8,163 
8,445 

86,660 
64,973 
20,677 
79,159 
59,118 
20,041 



Bituminous 
coal. 



6,391 
30,338 



$8,146,526 



$230,615 

$180,954 

$5,808,248 

$1,127,634 
$307,831 
$104,908 
$55,969 
$10,644 
$319,723 

$9,721,134 

8,267 

272 

185 

4 

24 

63 

158 

7,839 

1,278 

6,561 

7,834 

465 

407 

48 

5,054 



5,054 

2,325 

868 

1,457 

5 



7,726 
7,620 
"7,265 
6,956 
6,764 
6,699 
6,563 
6,693 
6,898 
7,200 
7,504 
7,826 

70,908 

65,744 
16, 164 
64,783 
50,024 
14,759 



Petroleum 
and nat- 
ural gas. 



7 

21 

$648,000 

$166,661 



$1,800 

$1,600 

$11,150 

$108,246 

$3,265 

$331 

$284 

$28,391 

$1,694 

$18,929 

31 
3 



6,125 
28,071 



11 

11 

18 

17 

24 

25 

10 

7 

7 

7 

9 

6,150 

3,230 
2,920 
6,160 
3,230 
2,920 



Gypsum. 



Sandstone, 



285 



3 

3 

$218,652 



$114,919 



$4,900 
$3,638 
$40,053 

$21,309 
$23,378 



$258 

$438 

$20,945 

$132,719 



28 
39 
34 
46 
55 
59 
63 
61 
66 
67 
60 
43 

313 

50 
263 
182 

50 
132 



$16,461 



$13,876 

$1,920 
$50 
$140 
$245 



$230 

$22,866 

29 
7 

7 
2 



22 



131 
325 



1,447 

467 

980 

1,427 

447 



Lime- 



3 

3 

$6,310 

$16,724 



$60 
$9 



$2,455 



$14,000 
$200 

$21,700 



AUother.i 



$602,176 



$18,320 

$5,680 

$393,400 

$126,476 
$41,663 



$4,653 
$8,069 
$3,915 

$664,851 



357 
212 



63 
6 
412 
214 
198 
88 
80 



130 

80 
50 
130 
80 
50 



465 
493 
499 
511 
496 
604 
525 
551 
533 
560 
577 
568 



5,402 
1,200 
6,487 
5,287 
1,200 



Nonpro- 
ducmg 



quames, 
and wells.' 



$3,158,503 



115 
1,607 



$394,658 



$73,506 

$6,151 

$160,479 

$79,737 
$20,257 
$500 
$2,292 
$19,425 
$32,212 



374 
68 
27 
13 
15 
26 
11 

295 
115 
180 
296 
55 



198 
30 

168 
42 



111 
113 
98 
114 
141 
166 
197 
207 
222 
208 
160 
156 

176,294 
17,624 

167,770 

174,994 
17,224 

157,770 
220 



1,138 



1 Includes operators as foUows: Asbestos, 2; ohromlte, 1; clay, 1; copper, 2; gold and silver, deep nunes, 1; iron, 1; marble, 1; mica, 1, phosphate rock, 1, sulphur, 1. 

2 Includes onerators as follows: Asbestos, 3; gold and silver, deep mines, 48; petroleum and natural gas, 7; placer gold, 1; precious stones, 1. 

' Su J^3oa^tal wMch raiild not be dfetributed by states because it was reported in one lump sum by operators having mining investments ui two or more states. 
« In the bituminous coal Indnstry 2 boys were employed below ground. 
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COAL. 



INTRODUCTIOir. 



This report is arranged m four parts. Part I treats 
of the industry as a whole; Part II covers Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite; Part III deals with bituminous coal; 
and Part IV presents a comprehensive summary of the 
general statistics obtained by the census of coal mines, 
from which the special tables of Parts I, II, and III 
are derived. 

Definitions and explanations. — ^In order that the text 
and tables of this report may be entirely clear, the fol- 
lowing definitions and explanations are submitted : 

Scope of census. — ^The statistics of coal refer to the United States 
exclusive of all outlying possessions. The Thirteenth Census did 
not extend to the Philippiue Islands, and in the other noncontiguous 
territory of the United States no coal was mined, except in Alaska, 
where five producing mines reported an output of 3,464 tons, valued 
at $16,450. Owing to the incompleteness of the reports, no other 
data can be given for the Alaskan coal mines, and the items just 
given are not included in any subsequent table or statement. 

The census returns cover two general classes of operations: First, 
those which produced coal during the year 1909, and second, those 
which were in course of development but did not produce coal 
during that year. The tables of Parts I, II, and III deal with pro- 
ducing enterprises only; the statistics of nonproducing mines are 
given in the detailed table in Part IV. 

Small bituminous mines producing less than 1,000 tons each and 
mines idle during the entire year 1909 were omitted from the 
census. 

Period covered. — ^The returns of all anthracite producers cover the 
calendar year 1909. Those of bituminous producers cover the calen- 
dar year 1909, or the business year which corresponded most nearly 
to that calendar year. This gives a report of a full year's operations 
for all mines except those which were shut down during a portion of 
the year, in which case, of course, the returns cover only a part of 
a year's operations. 

Coal mining and coke manufacture at the mines. — ^Many bitu- 
minous mines are operated directly in connection with coke manu- 
facture at the mines. It was the intention in such cases to secure 
separate reports for coal mining and for coke making. Many opera- 
tors, however, did not segregate their reports, but rendered one com- 
bined report for both enterprises, on the ground that these activities 
were so closely related as to render separate reports difficult and 
possibly inaccurate. In view of this condition of the returns, the 
statistics of bituminous coal mining have in general been arranged 
in two groups: First, statistics which relate solely to mines at which 
no coke was made; second, statistics which cover all those enter- 
prises where both operations were conducted. This is done, not 
only to secure greater accuracy, but to give figures which reflect the 
actual conditions of operation for the industry. In order to present 
data comparable with those of preceding census reports, figures are 
presented in a few tables for all mines as mines, the data having been 
adjusted, as explained in coimection with the tables, to exclude the 
items attributable to the manufacture of coke. 

In the statistics for enterprises engaged both in coal mining and in 
coke making there is a certain imavoidable lack of uniformity. It 
was intended to have these figures cover only mines at which coke 
was made during the year 1909, but occasionally an operator ren- 
dered a single combined report covering several mines, one or more 



of which were operated with coke production and one or more with- 
out coke production; hence a few mines without coke ovens were 
necessarily included in the statistics of the coke-making group. 

In each of the three states, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, a single 
operator made coke at a mine, but the entire quantity produced in 
these states was too small to justify separate presentation, and it has 
not been included in any part of this report. 

Number of operators. — In determining the number of operators, 
subsidiary companies have not been considered separate operators, 
but each holding or owning company, together with all its sub- 
sidiary concerns, has been counted as one operator. 

Coal land controlled. — ^The acreage of coal land shown covers 
the holdings of none but operating concerns, and therefore is 
exclusive of the lands of nonoperating holders. Since producers 
reported their total holdings, the acreage given necessarily includes 
large areas held in reserve for future development. 

Pennsylvania anthracite operators reported 10,975 acres of coal 
land sublet to each other, which was reported twice in the total 
holdings reported by all operators. This duplication has been 
eliminated from the total acreage shown for Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, but can not be eliminated from the subtotals given for owned 
and leased acreage, since the lessors did not report the form of tenure 
by which they controlled the land reported sublet. 

Capital. — Operators were required to report the total amount of 
capital, both owned and borrowed, which they had invested in the 
business on the last day of the business year. This includes the 
operator's investment in property owned, together with cash on 
hand, operating accounts, and bills receivable. The value of lands, 
buildings, and equipment held under lease is not included in the 
amount reported, but the capital reported does cover the value 
of the leases themselves. Owing to diverse methods of book- 
keeping in use by different companies, to the fact that some 
operators apparently reported capital stock at its par value instead 
of actual capital invested, and to the further fact that in some 
cases the retiuns include investments in large areas of reserve coal 
lands, the statistics of capital lack uniformity and can be used 
only to show very general conditions. 

Expenses. — ^The expenses reported include all direct expenses of 
operation and development. Interest payments and dividend 
disbursements are not included, nor has any allowance been made 
for depreciation. In coal mining, depreciation is of two kinds: 
(1) The gradual destruction of the investment in coal lands, due 
to the mining out of the coal; (2) the gradual destruction of the 
investment in the development of the mine, due not only to the 
deterioration of inside and outside equipment and construction, 
but also to the fact that shafts, slopes, entries, etc., have no value 
after the coal is exhausted. Depreciation of the first kind, for 
mines operated on leased lands, is fully covered in the census 
returns by the royalties paid and included in the expenses reported 
by the operators; but for mines operated on lands owned by the 
operators it is not covered by any item in the expenses reported 
to the census. For the second kind of depreciation no allowance 
as such has been included in the expenses reported, but it should 
be borne in mind that the mine operators did include expenditures 
for permanent improvements, betterments, and replacements 
made during the year, which may offset the depreciation of this 
second kind. The total amount thus expended and included in 
the total expenses reported by anthracite operators was $6,060,000. 
Bituminous operators reported a total of $14,152,000 for "cost of 
development work," but many operators carried no separate account 
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of Buch expenditures, nor was there uniformity of method among 
those who did. Accordingly, the amount actually expended at 
bituminous mines for this purpose may have been considerably 
greater than the above total. 

Both gross and net expenses are shown for anthracite. The 
gross expenses given involve a certain amount of duplication, as 
explained in the paragraph on "Wages." 

Salaries. — Except as explained in the following paragraph on 
' 'Administrative expenses of general offices, ' ' the amount of salaries 
shown includes all payments to officials, superintendents, managers, 
and salaried employees in general offices, as well as the payments 
to salaried employees at the mines. 

Administrative expenses of general offices. — Occasionally a com- 
pany operating bituminous mines in more than one state reported 
as a total the expenses of its general office and did not apportion 
these expenses among its different mines or even among the differ- 
ent states covered by its operations. States affected by returns of 
this kind from bituminous mine operators were Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Miasouii,. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. In order to show the total expenses for the 
mines of the states mentioned it was necessary to distribute these 
administrative expenses among these states by estimate. It was 
not thought desirable, however, to include under the heading of 
"Salaries" the salary payments thus distributed, since the em- 
ployees of general offices to whom these salaries were paid could not 
be similarly distributed by states. Accordingly, the distribution 
was made as follows: The total expenses of each general office were 
apportioned as a single item among the mines of that company in 
the proportion which the total expenses as separately reported for 
each mine bore to the aggregate for all the mines of the company, 
and the amount so assigned to each mine was included in ' ' Miscella- 
neous expenses." In consequence, the total amount of salaries ap- 
pearing as such in the statistics of bituminous coal for the several 
[states mentioned is slightly less than it should be, while the total 
■ for miscellaneous expenses is correspondingly exaggerated. How- 
ever, these apportioned items are relatively small, so that the 
items for each state are approximately correct, and, in the totals for 
the United States, the general office employees, their salaries, and 
other general office expenditures, are included under the proper 
headings. The condition herein noted applies only to the statistics 
of bituminous coal in tables of Part III and Part IV. 
! Wages. — ^The wages shown in the tables of this report for the 
year 1909 are the gross earnings of the men. The census schedule of 
inquiries for mines called for the amount of net wages; that is, the 
amount remaining after deductions had been made from gross 
earnings on accoxmt of blacksmithing, explosives, oil, etc., fur- 
nished the employees by the operators, and also called for the 
amount of such deductions made. Deductions aggregating 
$12,108,000 were reported by bituminous operators, but examina- 
tion of the returns showed that the practice as to entries under 
this heading, and consequently as to the reporting of net wages, 
was not uniform. It was evident that uniform data for wages at 
bituminous mines could be secured only by using gross earnings, 
and this figure was obtained, where not directly given, by adding 
together the net wages and the amount of deductions reported, 
which gave the original gross earnings. For the sake of tmiformity 
the returns of anthracite operators were treated in the same maimer, 
and hence gross earnings constitute the "Wages" shown in all the 
tables of this report. However, the total gross expenses thus ob- 
tained for anthracite mines involve a certain amount of duplication, 
due to the fact that the cost of explosives and oil afterwards sold to 
employees for mining purposes is included in the cost of supplies 
reported by the operators, while at the same time the wages shown 
are the gross earnings of the men before any deductions had been 



made for these supplies. In order to eliminate this duplication, the 
amount deducted by the operators from the gross earnings of their 
employees on this account, namely, $4,872,913, has been subtracted 
from the gross expenses to give net expenses. 

Supplies. — ^This item includes the cost of all mine supplies used 
during the year, of fuel charged to operating expenses, and of 
power rented. In addition to the coal used at the mines and 
charged to operating expenses, a quantity — some of it refuse — ^waa 
burned under the boilers; to this coal no value was assigned by the 
operators. The cost of supplies given does not include any esti- 
mated value for this coal. 

The cost of supplies reported by anthracite operators includes 
the cost of mining supplies afterwards sold to employees, with de- 
duction from wages in payment therefor. There is thus a dupli- 
cation in gross expenses, which has been eliminated in the item of 
net expenses shown in the tables. To a slight extent, a similar 
condition exists in the returns of bituminous operators, as explained 
in connection with Table 51. 

In the statistics of mines at which coke was manufactured, the 
value of coal charged into the ovens has not been included in the 
cost of supplies, except in the case of a small quantity purchased 
from other operators, nor has the value of the coal made into coke 
been included in the total value of products. Duplication of 
expenses and of value of prodiicts is thus avoided. 

Miscellaneous expenses. — Except as already explained under 
"Administrlative expenses of general offices," the figures for mis- 
cellaneous expenses include taxes, cost of contract work, rent of 
offices, use of patents, insurance, ordinary repairs to buildings and 
machinery, advertising, damages, traveling expenses, and all other 
sundry expenses. 

Use of long and short tons.— In all the tables of Part I, Part III, 
and Part IV, the quantities of anthracite and bituminous coal 
and of coke are given in tons of 2,000 pounds; but in all the tables 
of Part II, which deals with Peimsylvania anthracite, the long 
ton of 2,240 pounds is used. 

Value of products. — The schedules called for the value of the 
products at the mines. However, the value reported was not 
always the actual value which would have resulted from sale in 
the open market, since a considerable part of the output of coal 
and coke was produced by operators closely affiliated with various 
industrial enterprises, and the value reported by such operators 
may have been a niatter of intercorporate accounting rather than 
an expression of market value. Furthermore, the total value of 
products reported includes the value of that portion of the coal 
used at the mines for steam and heat to which a value was 
assigned by the operators and which was charged to operating 
expenses, but not all operators assign a value to such coal. 

The total value of products for coal mining combined with coke 
manufacture has been obtained by adding together the value of 
coal sold, or used for fuel in other departments of the producing 
concerns, of coal used at the mines for steam and heat and charged 
to operating expenses, and of coke produced, together with the 
value of all by-products. This excludes the value of the coal 
coked at the mines, and avoids duplication of value of products. 

Persons engaged in the industry. — The statistics of the number 
of proprietors and firm members, salaried employees, and wage 
earners are based on the returns for December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. The number of wage earners reported 
includes bosses performing work similar to that of men over whom 
they had charge, but foremen whose duties were wholly supervisory 
are included among salaried employees. 

Primary horsepower.— The figures given under this heading rep- 
resent the total primary power used by the operators. The horse- 
power of electric motors run by ciurrent generated by the primary 
power of the mine operators is not included, since this would obvi- 
ously result in duplication. 



PART I.— THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE. 



GENEEAL SUMMARY FOR THE XJNITED STATES. 



Table 1 summarizes the more important statistics 
of producing coal mines in 1909 for the entire United 
States. It relates only to mines which reported in 
fuU all the important items requested; a few other 



mines with a small production of coal (about 2,000,000 
tons), which did not furnish full statistics as to value, 
expenses, or some other items, or were operated by 
penal institutions, are not included ia this table.' 



SUMMARY FOR PRODUCING MINES: 1909. 
[Statistics of nonproduoing mines are given only in Table 62.] 



Table 1 



Number of oi>erators 

Number of mines 

Acres of coal land controlled 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Capital 

Gross expenses 

Less charges to miners for explosives, oil, and blafi^mitbing 

Net expenses .' 

Products: 

Tods (2,000 pounds)— 

Coal, including that made into coke at mines 

Coal, excluding that made into coke at mines 

Coke made at mines 

Value at mines of all products 

Coal for sale or use as fuel 

Coke made at mines 

Other products 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salmed employees 

Wage earners (number employed Dec. IS, 1909, or nearest representative day) 

Primary horsepower 

Gross expenses by items: 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies 

Royalties 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



3,695 

6,436 

6,847,545 

4,732,666 

2,125,964 

$1,309, 125, 161 

> $535, 231, 493 

(») 

$530,358,580 



457,833,640 

407,761,037 

32,450,482 

$677,142,935 

* $509, 232, 811 

$67, 483, 162 

$426,962 

770,681 

3,927 

23,461 

743, 293 

1,904,154 

$412,898,346 
26,384,199 
386,514,147 

» 74, 706, 613 
20,063,227 
27,563,307 



Anthracite. 



192 

423 

1274,359 

183, 144 

I02, 190 

$246,928,078 

$139,324,467 

$4,872,913 

$134,451,664 



80,968,130 
80,968,130 



$149,180,471 
$149,180,471 



178,004 

188 

4,312 

173,504 

676,763 

$96,900,963 

4,683,304 

92,317,659 

26,697,966 

7,980,739 

7,744,799 



BITTTMINOUS. 



Total. 



3,503 

6,013 

6,573,186 

4,549,412 

2,023,774 

$1,062,197,083 

2 $395,907,026 

$395,907,026 



376,865,510 

326,792,907 

32,450,482 

$427,962,464 

•$360,052,340 

$67,483,162 

$426,962 

592,677 

3,739 

19, 149 

569, 789 

1,227,401 

$315,997,383 

21,800,896 

294,196,488 

2 48,008,647 

12,082,488 

19,818,508 



Mines without 

coke 
manufacture. 



3,322 

5,365 

4,883,967 

3,225,778 

1,658,189 

$697,357,137 

$301,451,896 

(») 
$301,451,899 



280,652,040 
280,652,040 



$315,894,936 
$316,659,346 



$235,589 

453,473 

3,648 

14,411 

435,414 

910,778 

$244,595,965 

16,601,064 

228,094,891 

34,392,734 

9,715,232 

12,747,976 



Mines with 

coke 

manufactture. 



181 

648 

1,689,219 

1,323,634 

365,585 

$364,839,946 

9 $94, 455, 130 

(') 

$94,455,130 



96,213,470 

46,140,867 

32,450,482 

$112,067,529 

4 $44, 392, 994 

$67,483,162 

$191,373 

139,204 

91 

4,738 

134,375 

316,623 

$71,401,428 

5,299,831 

66,101,697 

ns, 615, 913 
2,367,256 
7,070,533 



< The total acreage of anthracite land is exclusive of a duplication of 10,975 acres in figures for owned and leased acreage. See page 181. 
' Includes $433,801 worth of coal purchased for coking at mines. 

' Expenses reported for bituminous mines are approximately net expenses. As to possible slight duplication in expenses for bituminous mines, see remarks preceding 
Table 61. 

< $41,281,055 worth of bituminous coal was made into coke at mines. 



The total production of coal in 1909, in round 
numbers, as shown ia Table 2, was 460,049,000 tons. 
The total tonnage of bituminous coal was 378,975,000 
-and the total tonnage of anthracite 81,074,000. The 
mines covered by Table 1 produced 457,834,000 tons, 
of which 407,761,000 tons were produced for sale or 
for use as fuel, and 50,073,000 tons (of bituminous 
coal) were converted into coke at the mines, pro- 
duciag 32,450,000 tons of coke. The total value of 
all products of the industry (iacludiag only the mines 



covered by Table 1) was $577,143,000; and the total 
net expenses of coal miniTig and coke manufacture at 
the mines were $530,359,000, of which about four- 
fifths was for wages and salaries. The number of 
wage earners employed at mines with complete 
reports was 743,293. 

The relation between expenses and value of prod- 
ucts is more fully discussed in connection with the 
separate analyses of the statistics for anthracite and 
bituminous coal, respectively. 



' Number of operators and of mines. — ^The number of producing 
operators given in Table 1, namely, 3,695, is exclusive of 3 anthra- 
cite and 93 bituminous operators who furnished incomplete reports 
and of 2 state penal institutions. In addition to these there were 6 
anthracite and 38 bituminous operators of nonproducing mines; 
that is, mines in course of development but which produced no 
coal during 1909. However, of these latter 44 operators, 3 anthracite 
and 8 bituminous operators also reported producing mines, and 
hence were included in the above total of 3,695, so that, excluding 
these 11 duplications and including the remaining 33 concerns 
reporting nonproducing mines, the 96 furnishing incomplete 
reports, and the 2 penal institutions, the total number of operators 
in 1909, both producing and nonproducing, covered by the census 
was 3,826, of which 198 were anthracite and 3,628 bituminous 
operators. In this grand total there is a slight duplication, due to 



the fact that a few companies having both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous mines have been counted in the total of each of these classes 
and hence have been duplicated in the above grand total of all 
classes, but the duplication is too slight to be of any material 
significance. 

In Table 1 the number of producing mines given, 6,436, is exclu- 
sive of 7 anthracite and 113 bituminous enterprises tor which incom- 
plete reports were received, and of 2 bituminous mines operated 
by state penal institutions. However, in Tables 2, 4, 5, and 7, cover- 
ing the entire coal production reported in 1909, as pointed out by 
accompanying footnotes and explanations, the output and value 
of coal from these 122 enterprises have been included in the totals 
given for the vai ious states and for the United States . The number 
of anthra,cite mines given, 423, is made up of 308 mines proper, 52 
washeries, and 63 river dredges. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



GEOGEAPHICAl DISTEIBUTION OF COAl MINING: 1909. 



Producing fields of the XJaited States. — The map on 
the opposite page shows the general localities from 
which anthracite, bituminous, and subbituminous and 
lignite coals were mined in 1 909. Various coal bearing 
areas with no output in that year are not shown on 
this map. 

Anthracite is produced almost exclusively in a 
comparatively small area in eastern Pennsylvania. 
The most important bituminous field is the Appa- 
lachian, extending from western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio southwestward as far as Alabama; the 
next most important is that embracing a large part of 
Ilhnois, southwestern Indiana, and part of western 
Kentucky. The large areas shown in North Dakota 
and the Kocky Mountain states are mainly of Hgnite 
and subbituminous coal. Although the map indi- 
cates a productive area in South Dakota, coal mining 
there in 1909 was confined to a few small local "banks" 
not covered by the census. 

Production, by geographic divisions and leading 
states.'^ — The following table gives the total reported 
production and value of coal in the different geographic 
divisions and ia the leading coal producing states. 
It includes coal made into coke at the mines, with a 
value assigned to it either by the operators or by the 
Census Bureau. The table also includes coal produced 
by mines operated by penal institutions, and by mines 
furnishing incomplete reports as to expenses, etc., 
which were not covered by Table 1. The statistics 
for the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West 
South Central divisions are combined, and also those 
for the two western divisions, in order to avoid dis- 
closing the operations of individual concerns in certain 
states. 

Statistics for the geographic divisions of the country 
have less significance in the case of mining than in the 
case of agriculture or manufactures. The divisions 
named include, respectively, the following coal pro- 
ducing states: The Middle Atlantic — Pennsylvania; 
the East North Central — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan; the West North Central — Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and Kansas; the Southern divisions — 
Maryland, Virgiuia, West Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, 

' Although the returns of production and value of coal in 1909 
were secured by the Bureau of the Census for the United States 
Geological Survey, it will be observed that the figures in the table 
vary slightly from similar statistics of coal mining pubUshed by the 
Geological Survey. This is due, first, to the fact that the returns 
tabulated by the Geological Survey include those of numerous 
bituminous mines with an output of less than 1 ,000 tons for the year, 
while such mines were excluded from the statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census; second, to the fact that in the statistics of the Geolo^- 
cal Survey the data for output and value of anthiacite coal m 
Colorado and New Mexico are included with those for bituminous 
coal, while the census figures include this coal with anthracite ; and, 
third, to the fact that errors in the reports of a few operators were 
discovered and corrected by the Bureau of the Census after the 
pubhcation of the report of the Geological Survey for 1909. 



Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
the Western divisions — Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. 

The table shows the marked preeminence of Penn- 
sylvania among the coal mining states. In 1909 
Pennsylvania produced nearly half the total coal out- 
put of the United States. The anthracite industry 
was practically confined to this state, and its bitumi- 
nous tonnage was greater than that of any other three 
states combined. Next in order were West Virginia, 
Illinois, and Ohio. Together these four states mined 
75.9 per cent of the total coal production of the United 
States. 

[Includes coal made into coke at tlie mines.] 



Table Z 



Uiilted States 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Geograthic divisions: 

Middle Atlantic 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

East North Central 

West North Central 

Southern divisions ' 

Western divisions 8 

Anthracite , . 

Bituminous ?". 

Leading states: 

Pennsylvania 

Anthracite ." 

Bituminous 

West Virginia 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Alabama 

Colorado (bituminous) 

Xentucky 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Tennessee 



COAL 
PRODUCED.' 



Tons 
(in thou- 



460, 049 
81,074 
378,975 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100.0 
17.6 
82.4 



218, 622 
80, 987 

137, 636 
95,278 
18, 692 
98,972 
28,485 
87 
28,398 

218, 622 

80,987 

137,635 

51,823 

50, 896 

27,863 

14,735 

13, 692 

10,643 

10,683 

7,732 

6,970 

6,427 

6,350 



47.5 
17.6 
29.9 
20.7 

4.1 
21.5 

6.2 

0) 

6.2 

47.5 

17.6 

29.9 

11.3 

11.1 

6.1 

3.2 

3.0 

2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 



VALtTE OP COAL 
AT MINEa.l 



Total 
(in thou- 



$552,895 
149,251 
403,644 



278,826 
149,028 
129,798 
09,249 
29,187 
99,641 
45,992 
223 
45,769 

278,826 

149,028 

129, 798 

44,668 

63,429 

27,628 

14,996 

16,197 

14,104 

9,960 

12,693 

10,008 

9,874 

6,869 



Per 

cent 

ol 

total. 



100.0 
27.0 
73.0 



50.4 
27.0 
23.5 
18.0 

5.3 
18.0 

8.3 
W 



60.4 
27.0 
23.5 
8.1 
9.7 
5.0 
2.7 
2.9 
2.6 
1.8 
2.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.2 



' Includes the production of mines for which incomplete reports were received, 
and ol mines operated by penal institutions. 

2 Includes the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central 
divisions. 

» Includes the Mountain and Pacific divisions. 

< Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Statistics of coal mining by geologic regions. — 
Table 3 (p. 186) summarizes the principal statistics of 
coal mining in the different geologic regions as desig- 
nated by the United States Geological Survey. In 
this table the figures have been adjusted to give sta- 
tistics of coal mining only, by deducting the capital, 
expenses, wage earners, and value of products attrib- 
utable to the manufacture of coke at the mines. In 
large part the estimates of the numbers and amounts 
to be deducted on this account were made by the 
operators themselves; the few remaining estimates 
were made by the Bureau of the Census. The statis- 
tics relate to the same mines covered by Table 1, 
namely, those furnishing complete reports. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



STATISTICS OF COAL MINES, BY GEOLOGIC REGIONS: 1909. 

[Data relating to coke manufacture at tlie mines are excluded, partly by estimate.] 



Table 3 



United States 

Appalachian 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Northern Interior 

Eastern Interior 

Western and Southwestern Interior 

Eoclsy Mountain, Northern Great Plains, and 
Pacific Coast 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 



Number 

of 
mines. 



6,436 

3,902 
8 420 
3,482 
28 
1,094 
953 

459 

3 

456 



Acres of 
coal land 
controlled. 



6,847,545 

4,979,766 
273,499 

4,706,267 

23,135 

873,539 

522,636 



860 
447,609 



Capital. 



2 $1,207, 217, 643 

938,481,026 
246,713,318 
691,767,708 
6,865,156 
126,309,799 
33,631,095 

90,204,647 

214,760 

89,989,887 



Total 

expenses 

(net). 



$512,610,836 

357,466,476 

134,245,600 

223,220,876 

2,985,802 

71,687,451 

41,288,146 

39,182,961 

205,954 

38,977,007 



Total value.' 



$550,757,948 

387,269,562 

148,957,894 

238,311,668 

3,175,102 

72,773,372 

41,228,426 

46,311,486 

222,577 

46,088,909 



Tons of coal 
(2,000 lbs.). 



457,833,640 

330,906,966 
80,881,106 

250,025,860 

1,772,315 

70,959,640 

25,529,540 

28,665,179 

87,024 

28,578,155 



Value of coal 
at mines. 



$550,613,866 

387,106,056 

148,957,894 

238,148,162 

3,175,102 

72,709,238 

41,222,394 

46,301,076 

222,577 

46,078,499 



Number 
of wage 
earners. 



716,416 

507,418 
173,263 
334, 155 
3,572 
106,412 
58,450 

40,563 

241 

40,322 



Total 
primary 
horse- 
power. 



1,904,164 

1,447,300 
676,128 
771,172 
7,912 
239,922 
93,764 

115,256 

625 

114,631 



1 Includes value of minor products. 

'Includes $11,725,820 which cannot be distributed among the Eastern Interior, Western and Southwestern Interior, and Rocky Mountain, Northern Great Plains, 
and Pacific Coast regions. 

> Includes 52 washeries and 63 river dredges. 



The Appalachian region includes Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and eastern Kentucky; the Northern 
Interior region, Michigan ; the Eastern Interior region, 
Ilhnois, Indiana, and western Kentucky; the Western 
and Southwestern Interior regions, which here also 
include a relatively small output of lignite from the 
GuK fields of Texas, embrace Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas ; and the Eocky Moun- 
tain, Northern Great Plains, and Pacific Coast regions 
include California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyomiag. 

The Appalachian region reported 72.7 per cent of 
the total coal land held by mine operators, 70.8 per 
cent of the total number of wage earners employed, 
and 72.3 per cent of the total output of coal. Two- 
thirds of the output of bituminous coal and prac- 
tically the entire production of anthracite came 
from this field. Although not shown by this table. 



the manufacture of coke at the mines was also 
far more important here than in any other region. 
Of the total output of coke made at the mines, namely, 
32,450,482 tons, valued at $67,483,162, 30,717,145 
tons, valued at $61,697,177, were produced in the 
Appalachian field. Practically all the remainder of 
the coke made at the mines was inanufactTU"ed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast fields. 

While the figures given for total expenses and for 
average expenses per ton require some qualification 
(see remarks preceding Table 51), they clearly indicate 
higher average expenses per ton in the northern and 
western producing regions than in the eastern. This 
is due, not to greater difficulties of mining, but to 
the differences in wages and in the cost of mine 
supplies. 

The acreage of coal land given in Table 8 is only the 
acreage held by active mine operators and by no means 
approaches the total area underlaid by workable coal 
deposits in these various regions. 



PROGRESS OF THE COAL MISTING INDUSTRY. 



Comparative production by geographic divisions and 
leading states: 1909, 1902, and 1889. — The next 
table gives the total quantity and value of the coal 
produced in the different geographic divisions and 
the leading states for the years 1909, 1902, and 1889. 
For 1909 it includes mines operated by penal insti- 
tutions and mines furnishuig incomplete reports; it 
covers coal made into coke at the mines, as well as 
that produced for sale or for use as fuel. In 1889 small 
local mines, such as were omitted from the census of 
1909, were canvassed and data with reference to the 
quantity and value of coal produced were secured, and 
are here tacluded, although other statistical data were 
not secured regarding such mines. However, their 
total production was not great enough to affect the 
comparabiUty of the statistics appreciably. 

The table shows the great development of the coal 
mining industry from 1889 to 1909. The total output 
was 141,230,000 tons in 1889 and 460,049,000 tons in 



1909, an increase of 318,819,000 tons, or 225.7 per cent. 
By far the greater part of this increase was in the bitu- 
minous production, which rose from 95,629,000 tons 
to 378,975,000 tons, an increase of 296.3 per cent. In 
Pennsylvania the increase in the bituminous output 
was 101,461,000 tons, in West Virginia 45,591,000 tons, 
in Ilhnois 38,792,000 tons, and in Ohio 17,886,000 tons, 
or 280 per cent, 732 per cent, 320 per cent, and 179 per 
cent, respectively. 

The decrease of 9.2 per cent in Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite production from 1889 to 1902, as well as a part of 
the increase of 95.7 per cent from 1902 to 1909, is ac- 
counted for by the prolonged strike in 1902, which 
greatly curtailed the output of the collieries for that 
year. The progress of this industry is much better 
indicated by a comparison of the figures of 1889 and 
1909; between these years the increase ia production 
was 35,442,000 tons, or 77.8 per cent, and in value, 
,306,000, or 126.8 per cent. 
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PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF COAL FOR GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS AND FOR THE LEADING STATES: 1909, 1902, 

AND 1889. 
[Includes coal made'into coke at the mines.] 



Table 4 


TONS OF COAL 
(IN THOUSANDS). 


VALUE OF COAL AT MINES 
(ra THOUSANDS). 


INOBEASE," TONS. 


mcEEASI 


, VALUE. 






1902-1909 


1889-1902 


1902-1909 


1889-1902 




19091 


1902 


1889 


19091 


1902 


1889 


Amount 
(in thous- 
sands). 


Per 
cent. 


Amount 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Per 

cent. 


Amount 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Per 
cent. 


Amount 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Per 
cent. 


United States 


460,049 
81,074 
378,975 


301,588 

41,468 

260,120 


141,230 
45,601 
96,629 


$652,895 
149,251 
403,644 


$367,013 
76,174 
290,839 


$160,226 
65,880 
94,346 


158,461 
39,606 
118,855 


52.6 
95.6 
46.7 


160,358 
-4,133 
164,491 


113.6 
-9.1 
172.0 


$186,882 
73,077 
112,806 


60. 6 
96.9 
38.8 


$206,787 

10,294 

196,493 


129.1 




15.6 




208.3 






Geographic divisions: 






2 

2 

81,719 

45,545 

36,174 

24,994 

8,904 

19,323 

6,288 

54 

6,234 

81,719 

45,545 

36,174 

6,232 

12,104 

9,977 

2,845 

3,573 

2,544 

2,400 

4,095 

2,221 

1,389 

1,926 






6 
6 
93,675 
65,722 
27,953 
24,113 
12,249 
19,482 
10,701 
152 
10,549 

93,675 

65,722 

27,953 

5,087 

11,755 

9,365 

2,888 

3,961 

3,844 

2,374 

5,427 

3,297 

1,749 

2,338 






58,229 
-4,171 
62,400 
41,876 
6,383 
41,311 
12,561 
40 
12,521 

58,229 

-4,171 

62,400 

18,339 

20,83.5 

13,543 

6,601 

6,782 

4,805 

4,367 

1,810 

3,045 

3,040 

2,457 


(») 

h 

71.3 
-9.2 
172.5 
167.6 

71.7 
213.8 
199.8 

74.1 
200.9 

71.3 
-9.2 
172.5 
294.3 
172.1 
135.7 
232.0 
189.8 
188.9 
182.0 

44.2 
137.1 
218.9 
127.6 






(8) 

88,531 
10,452 
78,079 
48,839 
8,975 
46,782 
13,666 

88,531 

10,462 

78,079 

19, 662 

22,191 

17,699 

7,512 

8,459 

4,494 

4,293 

3,233 

3,566 

3,487 

3,062 


(') 




















') 


Middle Atlantio 


218,622 
80,987 

137,635 
95,278 
18,692 
98,972 
28,485 
87 
28,398 

218,622 

80,987 

137,635 

51,823 

50,896 

27,863 

14,735 

13,692 

10,643 

10,583 

7,732 

6,970 

6,427 

6,360 


139,948 
41,374 
98,574 
66,870 
15,287 
60,634 
18,849 
94 
18,755 

139,948 

41,374 

98,574 

24,571 

32,939 

23,520 

9,446 

10,355 

7,349 

6,767 

5,905 

5,266 

4,429 

4,383 


278,826 

149,028 

129,798 

99,249 

29,187 

99,641 

45,992 

223 

45,769 

278,826 

149,028 

129,798 

44,668 

53,429 

27,628 

14,996 

16,197 

14,104 

9,960 

12,693 

10,008 

9,874 

6,869 


182,206 
76,174 

106,032 
72,952 
21,224 
66,264 
24,367 
(«) 

« 24, 367 

182,206 

76,174 

106,032 

24,749 

33,946 

26,954 

10,400 

12,420 

8 8,338 

6,667 

8,660 

6,863 

5,236 

5,400 


78,674 
39,613 
39,061 
28,408 

3,405 
38,338 

9,636 
-7 

9,643 

78,674 

30,613 

39,061 

27,252 

17,957 

4,343 

5,289 

3,337 

3,294 

3,816 

1,827 

1,704 

1,998 

1,967 


56.2 
95.7 
39.6 
42.5 
22.3 
63.2 
51.1 
-7.4 
51.4 

56.2 
95.7 
39.6 
110.9 
54.5 
18.5 
66.0 
32.2 
44.8 
56.4 
30.9 
32.4 
45.1 
44.9 


96,620 
72,854 
23,766 
26,297 
7,963 
33,377 
21,625 

(') 

96,620 

72,864 

23,766 

19,919 

19,483 

674 

4,596 

3,777 

5,766 

3,293 

4,033 

3,145 

4,638 

1,469 


53.0 
95.6 
22.4 
36.0 
37.5 
50.4 
88.7 

^] 

53.0 
95.6 
22.4 
80.5 
57.4 
2.5 
44.2 
30.4 
69.2 
49.4 
46.6 
45.8 
88:6 
27.2 


94.5 




15.9 


BitiiiniTions 


279.3 


East North Central 


202.5 


West North Central 


73.3 


Southern divisions * 


240.1 




127.7 


AnthrapitA 


(') 


RitiiTilTious 


(') 


Leadinq states: 


94.5 




15.9 




279.3 




386.5 




188.8 


Ohio 


188.1 




260.1 


Alahama 


213.6 


Colorado (hitnminous) 


116.9 
180.8 


Iowa 


59.6 




108.2 


Wyoming . . 


199.4 




131.0 







1 Includes produetton of mines for which incomplete reports were received and of 
mines operated hy penal institutions. 
' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
3 None produced in 1902. 
' Includes the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central divisions. 



5 Includes the Mountain and Pacific divisions. 
• Value given tor bituminous includes value of anthracite. 
' Not computed. See Note 6. 

8 Estimated value of anthracite has been deducted fromfigures published 
in 1902. 



Comparative production by geologic regions: 1909 
and 1889.* — The following table gives the quantity and 
value of the coal produced in the different geologic 
regions for 1909 and 1889. The table iacludes the 
coal reported by penal institutions and by mines for 
which incomplete reports were received. 

[Includes coal made into coke at the mines.] 



Table 5 


TONS OF COAL 
• (IN THOUSANDS). 


VALUE AT MINES 
(m THOUSANDS). 


AVEHAGE 

VALUE 
PER TON. 


REGION. 


19091 


1889 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 


19091 


1889 


Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 


1909 


1889 


Vnited States... 
Anthracite .. 
Bitnminons.. 


460,049 
81,074 
378,975 


141,230 
45,601 
95,629 


225.7 

77.8 

296.3 


$552,895 
149,251 
403,644 


$160,226 
69,880 
94,346 


245.1 
126.5 
327.8 


$1.20 
X.84 
1.07 


$1.13 
1.44 
0.99 




332,479 
80,987 

251,492 

1,783 

71,297 

25,623 

28,867 

87 

28,780 


108,569 
45,547 
63,022 
68 
16,240 

10,036 

6,317 

54 

6,263 


206.2 

77.8 

299.1 

2,622.1 

339.0 

155.3 

357.0 

61.1 

359.5 


388,541 

149,028 

239,513 

3,195 

73,160 

41,433 

46,576 

223 

46,353 


119,305 
66,728 
63,577 
115 
15,796 

14,268 

10,742 

152 

10,590 


225.7 
126.7 
347.0 
2,678.3 
363.1 

190.4 

333.6 

46.7 

337.7 


1.17 
1.84 
0.95 
1.79 
1.03 

1.62 

1.61 
2.66 
1.61 


1.10 


'ifnthracite 


1.44 


Bituminous 

Northern Interior 

Eastern Interior 

Western and South- 
western Interior 

Rooky Motmtain, 
Northern Great 
Plains, and Par 

cific Coast 

Anthracite 


0.85 
1.69 
0.97 

1.42 

1.70 
2.81 


Bituminous 


1.69 



1 Includes production of mines operated by penal institutions and of mines for 
which incomplete reports were received. 

Of the total increase of 318,819,000 tons in output 
between 1889 and 1909, 223,910,000 tons, or seven- 



1 For Btatemeut of area included in each region, see discussion 
following Table 3. 



tenths, represents the tacrease in the Appalachian 
region. In bituminous coal the increase in this region 
was 188,470,000 tons, out of a total iacrease for the 
United States of 283,346,000 tons. While the greatest 
absolute increase took place in the Appalachian re- 
gion, greater percentages of increase are shown for 
every other field except the Western and Southwestern 
Interior regions. In the Northern Interior region al- 
most the entire development of the industry has been 
accomplished in the 20 years covered by the table. 
The somewhat slower growth of the industry in the 
Western and Southwestern Interior fields is accounted 
for by the fact that these fields serve markets, largely 
rural, in which coal consumption has not increased 
so rapidly as in the markets supplied by the other 
regions. 

It will be noted that the average value per ton has 
increased in every region except the Rocky Mountain, 
Northern Great Plains, and Pacific Coast. For the 
entire country the increase for bituminous coal was 
from $0.99 in 1889 to $1.07 in 1909; in the Appa- 
lachian field, the most important, the average value 
of bituminous coal was $0.85 per ton in 1889 and 
$0.95 in 1909, and that of anthracite, $1.44 and $1.84, 
respectively. In general, the increases in average 
values may be ascribed to higher wages and greater 
cost of mine supplies. The decrease in average values 
in the far western fields is discussed in connection 
with Table 36. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Comparative statistics for the TJnited States: 1909 
and 1889. — Table 6 gives the chief items from the cen- 
sus returns for 1909 and 1889 which are comparable 
or which can be so adjusted as to be comparable. The 
statistics for 1909 have been made to relate solely to 
coal mining by deducting (see explanation accom- 
panying Table 3) the capital, total expenses, wages, 
cost of supplies, and value of products attributable 
to coke manufacture, and by adding the tonnage and 
value of coal made into coke at the mines. All the 
data for 1909 are exclusive of those for mines with 
incomplete reports and for penal institutions. 

The tonnage and value of coal shown for 1889 in- 
clude the quantity and value of the output of many 
small "banks" or local mines, which are not included 
in the number of mines given or ia the statistics of 
acreage, capital, or expenses. However, the total 
output of these mines was very small, so that the 
average expense per ton, although based on the out- 
put of all mines and the expenses of only part of them, 
is substantially comparable with that for 1909. 

Salaries of foremen, totaling $3,510,543, have been 
deducted from the wages published in the 1889 sta- 
tistics, since. in 1909 the payments to inside and out- 
side foremen were included in salaries. 

It is also to be observed that the acreage given in the 
table covers all lands controlled by operators, both 
coal bearing and noncoal bearing. In 1889 the hold- 
ings of coal land were notreported separately from those 
of other land, and hence to obtain comparable data it 
is necessary to include the holdings of noncoal bearing 
lands in the figures for 1909. However, this does not 
materially affect the value of the figures for compara- 
tive purposes, since the control of barren land is often 
necessary for the development of coal deposits, and 
since nearly 85 per cent of the total land shown for 
1909 was reported as coal bearing and much of the 
remainder, although not fully prospected, is known to 
be underlaid with coal measures, which may eventually 
prove workable. 

The figures for total expenses for the two census years 
are not strictly comparable, because the 1889 sched- 
ule called for the inclusion in miscellaneous expenses 
of interest on borrowed money, while the schedule 
for 1909 excluded interest payments. However, the 
amount of interest included in the returns for 1889 was 
doubtless so small as not to affect the total expenses 
appreciably. For all coal mines, both anthracite and 
bituminous, the amount expended for miscellaneous 
expenses in 1909 — not shown separately in the table — 
was .145,742, 610, of which $20,016,639 was for royal- 
ties and $3,893,257 for contract work. The balance 
($21,832,714) covered taxes, rent of offices, use of 
patents, insurance, ordinary repairs of buildings and 
machinery, and all other sundry expenses. In 1889 the 
miscellaneous expenses amounted to $18,576,762, of 
which $3,155,171 was for contract work. The remain- 
ing $15,421,591 included not only interest and sundry 



expenses similar to those covered in 1909, but royalties 
as well. The item of interest in 1889 must therefore 
have been small as compared with total expenses. 

In considering the total expenses and the average 
expenses per ton, the remarks on page 181 under 
"Expenses " as to the significance of the data should 
be borne in mind. 

COMPAKATIVB SUMMARY FOB CoAL MiNES: 1909 AND 1889. 
[Statistics relating to coke manufacture at mines excluded, partly by estimate.] 



Table 6 



All mines 

Number of mines 

Acres of coal and other land 
controlled 

Owned 

Eeld under lease 

Capital 

Expenses (gross), total 

Wages 

Supplies 

Coal produced, including coal 
coked at mines: 

Tons (2,000 pounds) 

Value at mines * 

Anthracite 

Number of mines 

Acres of coal and other land 
controlled 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Capital 

Expenses (gross), total 

Wages 

Supplies 

Average expenses per ton, 
total 

Wages 

Supplies 

Coal produced: 

Tons (2,000 pounds) 

Value at mines * 

Average value per ton. 

Bituminons 

Number of mines 

Acres of coal and other land 

controlled 

Owned 

Held under lease , 

Capital , 

Expenses (gross), total 

Wages 

Supplies , 

Average expenses per ton, 

total 

Wages 

Supplies , 

Coal produced, including coal 
coked at mines: 

Tons (2,000 pounds) 

Value at mmes 

Average value per ton . . 



16,436 

8 8,182,749 

5,952,110 

2,242,328 

$1,207,217,643 

$517,483,749 

$374,696,545 

$72,043,898 



457,833,640 
$560,613,866 



1909 



1423 

3 465,134 
316, 867 
159,966 
$246,928,078 
$139,324,467 
$92,317,659 
$26,697,966 

$1.72 
$1.14 
$0.33 

80,968,130 

$149,180,471 

$1.84 



6,013 

7,717,615 
5,635,243 
2,082,372 
$960,289,465 
$378,159,282 
$282,378,886 
$45,345,932 

$1.00 
$0.76 
$0.12 



376,865,510 

$401,333,395 

$1.06 



1889 



2 2,664 

1,741,491 

1,248,373 

493,118 

$342,767,929 

$146,536,280 

$103,426,615 

$18,828,690 



141,229,513 
$160,226,323 



2 346 

214,558 
107,362 
107, 196 
$162,036,610 
$61,212,087 
$37,864,273 
$10,834,380 

$1.34 
$0.83 
$0.24 

45,600,487 

$66,879,514 

$1.44 



2 2,218 

1,526,933 

1,141,011 

386,922 

$180,722,319 

$86,324,193 

$65,572,242 

$7,994,210 

$0.89 
$0.69 
$0.08 



96,629,026 

$94,346,809 

$0.99 



Amount. 



3,872 

6,452,947 

4,703,737 

1,749,210 

$864,459,614 

$370,947,469 

$271,270,030 

$53,215,308 



316,604,127 
$390,287,543 



77 

262,265 
209,606 
52,760 
$84,892,468 
$78,112,380 
$54,463,386 
$15,863,686 

$0.38 
$0.31 
$0.09 

35,367,643 

$83,300,957 

$0.40 



3,795 

6,190,682 
4,494,232 
1,696,450 
$779,567,146 
$292,835,089 
$216,806,644 
$37,351,722 

$0.11 
$0.06 
$0.04 



281,236,484 

$306,986,586 

$0.07 



Per 
cent. 



151.0 

370.5 
376.8 
354.7 
252.2 
253.1 
262.3 



224.2 
243.6 



22.3 

122.2 
195.1 
49.2 
52.4 
127.6 
143.9 
146.4 

28.4 
37.3 
37.5 

77.6 
126.4 
27.8 



171.1 

405.4 
393.9 
439.6 
431.4 
343.2 
330.6 
467.2 

12.4 
8.7 
60.0 



294.1 

325.4 

7.1 



1 Includes 62 washeries and 63 river dredges. 

2 The figures representing the number of minesin 1889 are exclusive of 9,969 small 
mines — 49 anthracite and 9,920 bituminous — the quantity and value of whose prod- 
ucts are included in the tonnage and value of coal produced (forming about 2 per 
cent of the total), but for which no other statistics are available. 

8 The total acreage of anthracite land (coal and other land combined) is exclusive 
of a duplication of 11,689 acres in figures for owned and leased acreage. See page 

* No value was assigned to anthracite coal used for fuel at the mines in 1889. 

The capital invested in coal mines and the output 
and value of coal produced were more than three times 
as great in 1909 as in 1889, and the acreage of land 
controlled was more than four times as great. By far 
the greater part of this development took place in 
bituminous mining, which is explained by the fact 
that the anthracite deposits are narrowly limited in 
extent, while the great area covered by the bituminous 
I fields has permitted wide extension of the industry. 
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The growtli of bituminous mining has involved — ^first, 
an increase in the number of mines operated and in 
the acreage of land brought under development, and 
second, an increase in the output of the individual 
mine, while that of anthracite mining has involved 
chiefly an increase in the output of the individual 
colUery. For bituminous coal in 1889 the average 
output per mine, exclusive of small local "banks," 
was, in round numbers, 42,000 short tons, as com- 
pared with 63,000 in 1909, an increase of about 50 per 
cent. In the anthracite industry this increase was 
much greater. In 1889 the average output for each 
anthracite mine was about 132,000 short tons, as com- 
pared with about 191,000 tons in 1909, if the entire 
number of enterprises (423) given in the above table 
be taken as a basis. However, if the comparison be 
restricted to mines proper, by eliminating the pro- 
duction of the 115 washeries and river dredges included 
in the data for 1909, the number of anthracite mines 
shows a decline from 346 in 1889 to 308 in 1909, while 
the average output per mine shows an increase from 
132,000 tons to nearly 250,000 tons, or approximately 
90 per cent. 

In 1889 lands owned coipprised 74.7 per cent of the 
total acreage controlled by the operators of bitu- 
minous mines, while the corresponding proportion in 
1909 was 73 per cent. On the other hand, in the 
case of anthracite mining the proportion of the land 
owned by operators was decidedly higher in 1909 than 
ill 1889. In 1889 about half the holdings of anthra- 
cite land reported were owned by the operators, while 
in 1909 about two-thirds were owned. This change 
may be explained in part by the fact that leased 
tracts have usually been worked out more rapidly 
than owned lands, since on leased holdings royalties 
must be paid whether coal is mined or not. 

In general, from 1889 to 1909 both the average ex- 
pense of production and the average value of coal in- 
creased. This is especially true of anthracite . In 1 889 
the average expense reported per short ton of anthra- 
cite was $1 .34, as compared with $1 .72 in 1909, while the 
average value per short ton was $1 .44, as compared with 
$1.84 in 1909 (see remarks under Table 22). The 
increase in expense thus amounted to $0.38 per ton 
and the difference in value to $0.40 per ton. The 
average amount paid out in wages increased $0.31 per 
ton. The increase in average expense may have been 
due in part to higher rates of wages, but was doubtless 
also due in part to the greater difl&culty of mining 
measures deeper and thinner than were generally 
worked in 1889. For bituminous coal the average 
expense per short ton reported in 1889 was $0.89, as 
compared with $1 in 1909. This increased expense is 
attributable mainly to increased rates of wages and 
the higher cost of mine supplies. 

Population and coal production: 184^1909. — The 
following table compares the growth of population 
with the increase in the output of coal during each 
decade from 1849 to 1909. 



Table 7 


POPULATION.' 


COAl PEODUCTION. 


YEAE. 


Number. 


Per 
cent of 
increase 
over 
preced- 
ing 
census. 


Quantity 

(ton of 2,000 

pounds). 


Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease 
over 
preced- 
ing 
census. 


Tons 

per 

capita. 


1849 


23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,568,371 
60,166,783 
62,947,714 
75,994,676 
91,972,266 


""35.' 6' 
22.6 
30.1 
26.6 
20.7 
21.0 


6,445,681 
14,333,922 
36,807,333 
71,481,570 
141,229,513 
« 253, 741, 192 
» 460, 048, 586 


"'i22!4' 
156.8 
94.2 
97.6 
79.7 
81.3 


28 


1869 




1869 


0.95 


1879 


1 43 


1889 


2 24 


1899 


3.34 


1909 


5.00 







' Population is for the year following that covered by the statistics for coal. 
' From the report of the Geological Survey. 

' Includes the production of mines operated by penal institutions, of mines for 
which incomplete reports were received, and of coal coked at the mines. 

This table shows an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of coal, as compared with the increase in 
population. In 1849 only about one-fourth of a ton 
was produced per capita, as compared with 5 tons 
per capita 60 years later. While the population of 
the country in 1909 was less than four times that in 
1849, the production of coal was more than seventy 
times that in the earlier year. Even in the later 
periods, when the quantity of coal mined had reached 
large proportions, the increase in coal production was 
very rapid. From 1889 to 1899, and again from 1899 
to 1909, coal output increased nearly fotir times as 
rapidly as population. These comparative figures 
reflect the industrial expansion of the nation. 

Comparative statistics of engines and power: 1909 
and 1902. — The next table shows the total primary 
horsepower, the number and horsepower of steam 
engines, and the number and horsepower of electric 
motors used in anthracite and bituminous producing 
coal mines in 1909 and 1902. The total primary 
horsepower given represents that of steam engines 
owned by the operators, plus that of motors operated 
by purchased electric current, plus an insignificant 
amount of power of other kinds, not shown separately. 
The statistics include the power used in coke manufac- 
ture at the bituminous mines, which, however, was 
comparatively unimportant in amount. 

The total primary horsepower used in the anthra- 
cite mines increased 62.5 per cent between 1902 and 
1909, while that used in the bituminous mines in- 
creased 149 per cent in the same period. Most of the 
primary power used in the coal mines is that of steam 
engines. The bituminous mines reported 25,294 horse- 
power of primary electric power (motors operated by 
purchased current) in 1909, however, or more than 
11 times as much as in 1902. The anthracite mines 
reported no power of this kind in 1902 and only 1,410 
horsepower in 1909. Of the miscellaneous primary 
power included in the totals for 1909, but not shown 
separately in the table, gas engines furnished 3,101 
horsepower — 2,329 for the bituminous mines and 772 
for the anthracite — and water wheels furnished 348 
horsepower, all of which was used in the bituminous 
mines. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ENGINES AND POWER: 1909 AND 1902. 



Table 8 


Census. 


Primary 

horsepower, 

total. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


ELECTEIO MOTOBS. 


CLASS OF MIKES. 


Number. 


Horsepower. 


Total 
horse- 
power. 


Run by current 

generated by 

operator. 


Run by purchased 
current. 




Number. 


Horse- 
power. 


Horse- 
power. 


Per cent 
oftotaj 
primary 
power. 


Total 


1909 
1902 


1,904,164 

909,160 

109.4 


19,318 

11,142 

73.4 


1,874,001 

904,305 

107.2 


402,090 

73,849 

444.6 


10,869 
1,400 
676.4 


375,386 
71,682 
423.7 


26,704 

2,167 

1,132.3 


1 4 


Per cent of Increase 


0.2 








A nthrflj'.itp (P(»Tinpylvanift) , . . 


1909 
1902 


676,128 

416,012 

62.5 

11,228,026 

493,148 

149.0 


7,567 

4,629 

63.5 

111,751 
6,513 
80.4 


673,946 

415,827 

62.1 

11,200,055 

488,478 

145.7 


47,498 
5,755 
725.3 

354,592 

68,094 

420.7 


1,162 

78 

1,376.9 

9,717 
1,322 
635.0 


46,088 
5,755 
700.8 

329,298 
65,927 
399.5 


1,410 


2 






Per cent of increase 






■Ritrnninnnq 


1909 
1902 


25,294 

2,167 

1,067.2 


2 1 


Per cent of Increase 


0.4 







1 Thirteen steam engines of 625 horsepower, reported by anthracite mines outside of Pennsylvania, are included In the figures for bituminous mines. 

Nearly all electric motors used at the mines were 
run by current generated by the mine operators them- 
The use of such motors shows a marked in- 



crease from 1902 to 1909, their total horsepower in- 
creasing in this period from 71,682 to 375,386. Much 
the greater number were reported by bituminous mines. 



CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION. 



General snnunary. — The relative importance of the 
different forms of organization is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which gives for individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions, and other organizations the number of operators, 
the number of mines, the number of wage earners em- 



ployed, the tonnage of coal mined (including that for 
conversion into coke), and the total value of coal, 
coke, and other products reported. The statistics do 
not cover the few mines with incomplete reports or 
those operated by penal institutions. 



PRINCIPAL STATISTICS FOR OPERATORS OF COAL MINES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 

ORGANIZATION: 1909. 


CHARACTER OF 


Table 9 


TOTAL. 


ANTHBAaiE. 


BITtTMINOUS. 


CHABACTEB 
OP OEOANIZATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
mines. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Tons of 
coal, in- 
cluding 
coal coked 
at mines 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Value of 
products 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
mines. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Tons of 

coal 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Value of 
products 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Num- 
ber of 
mines. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Tons of 
coal, in- 
cluding 
coal coked 
at mines 
(in thou- 
sands). 


Value of 
products 
(in thou- 
sands). 




3,695 

1,058 

664 

1,942 

31 


8,436 

1,195 

805 

4,393 

43 


743,293 
17,475 
24,699 

695,985 
6,134 


457,834 
8,812 
12,999 

432,940 
3,083 


$577,143 
10,490 
17,111 

544,886 
4,666 


192 
37 
44 

105 
6 


423 
38 
64 

325 
•6 


173,504 

308 

6,872 

164,499 

1,825 


80,968 

216 

3,662 

76,327 
763 


$149,180 
283 

5,754 

141,554 

1,589 


3,603 

1,021 

620 

1,837 

25 


6,013 
1,157 

751 
4,068 

«37 


669,789 
17,167 
17,827 

531,486 
3,309 


376,866 
8,596 
9,337 

356,613 
2,320 


{427,962 


Tndividnal 








11,357 

403,331 

3,067 


other 




Per cent of total 


100.0 

28.6 

18.0 

52.6 

0.8 


100.0 

18.6 

12.5 

68.3 

0.7 


100.0 

2.4 

3.3 

93.6 

0.7 

201 

17 

37 

368 

166 


100.0 
1.9 

2.8 
94.6 
0.7 

124 

8 

20 

223 

99 


100.0 
1.8 
3.0 

94.4 
0.8 

156 

10 
26 
281 
150 


100.0 
19.3 
22.9 
54.7 
3.1 


100.0 
9.0 

12.8 

76.8 

1.4 


100.0 

0.2 

4.0 

94.8 

1.1 

904 

8 

156 

1,567 
304 


100.0 

0.3 

4.5 

94.3 

0.9 

422 

6 

83 
727 
127 


100.0 

0.2 

3.9 

94.9 

1.1 

777 

8 

131 

1,348 

265 


100.0 
29.1 
17.7 
52.4 
0.7 


100.0 
19.2 
12.5 
67.7 
0.6 


100.0 

3.0 

3.1 

93.3 

0.6 

163 

17 
29 
289 
132 


100.0 
2.3 

2.6 
94.6 
0.6 

108 

8 
16 
194 
93 




Individual 




Firm 


2.4 




2.7 


other 


94.2 


Average per operator 


0.7 

122 

10 

18 

220 

123 


Individual 














Firm 














Corporation 














other 





























1 Comprises 2 mines operated by estates and 4 operated by limited partnerahips, combined in order to avoid 

2 Includes 21 mmes operated by cooperative companies. 



disclosing individual operations. 



The table shows the predominance of the corporate 
form of organization among the producers of coal. 
The 1,942 corporations comprised 52.6 per cent of the 
total number of concerns reporting, operated 68.3 per 
cent of the total number of mines, employed 93.6 per 
cent of the wage earners in the industry, and produced 
94.6 per cent of the entire quantity of coal mined. 
While there were also 1,058 individual operators, 664 



firms, and 31 others reporting, nearly all of these were 
relatively small concerns. For corporations the aver- 
age production per operator was about 223,000 tons, 
for firms 20,000 tons, and for individuals 8,000 tons. 

Detailed statement for incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated operators. — The following table gives somewhat 
more detailed statistics for incorporated and unin- 
corporated operators in 1909. 



COAL. 

STATISTICS FOR OPERATORS CLASSIFIED AS INCORPORATED OR UNINCORPORATED: 1909. 
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Table lO 



Number of mines 

Number of operators . 

Capital 

Net expenses 

Salaries 



Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and firm members 

Performing manual labor 

Sidaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Products: 

Quantities (tons of 2,000 pounds)— 

Coal, total production 

Coal (exduslye of coal made into coke) . 

Coke made at mines 

Value at mines 

Coal (exclusive of coal made into coke) 

Coke made at mines 

Other products 

Average per ton: 
Net expe; 
Salar: 



BITUMINOTJS. 



Mines without coke 
manufacture. 



Incorporated 
operators. 



Unincorporated 
operators. 



1,676 

1681,353,862 

$284,333,946 

316,883,421 

{214,680,729 

416,061 



1,994 

3,760 

7,895 

402,412 



264,121,957 
264,121,957 



$296,081,343 
$295,875,314 



$206,029 

$1.08 
0.06 
0.81 



1,897 

1,646 

$16,003,275 

$17,117,950 

$617, 643 

$13,414,162 

37,412 

3,648 

1,709 

ni 

428 

323 

33,002 



16,530,083 
16,630,083 



$19,813,5912 
$19,784,032 



$291,560 

$1.04 
0.04 
0.81 



Mines with coke manufacture. 



Incorporated 
operators. 



600 

161 

$345,521,191 

$90,837,416 

$5,059,504 

$63,425,551 

133,618 



306 

1,293 

2,945 

129,074 



92,490,671 

45,957,497 

30,038,884 

$107,249,662 

$44,219,327 

$62,838,962 

$191,373 



Unincorporated 
operators. 



48 

20 

$19,318,755 

$3,617,714 

$240,327 

$2,676,046 

5,586 

91 

4 

M 

85 

105 

5,301 



3,722,899 

183,370 

2,411,598 

$4,817,867 

$173, 667 

$4,644,200 



ANTHKACITE. 



Incorporated 
operators. 



325 

105 

$241,638,086 

'$127,686,768 

$4,363,423 

$87,736,209 

168,609 



171 

887 

3,052 

164,499 



76,326,864 
76,326,564 



$141,554,636 
$141,554,636 



$1.67 
0.06 
1.15 



Unincorpo- 
rated 
operators. 



93 

87 

$5,289,992 

'$6,864,786 

$2191881 

$4,681,450 

9,396 

188 

72 



133 
9,005 



4,641,566 
4,641,566 



$7,625,835 
$7,625,835 



$1.48 
0.05 
0.99 



' Gross expenses were reported as follows: Incorporated operators, $132,210,139; unincorporated operators, $7,114,328. 
' Salaried officials of cooperative associations, limited partnerships, etc. 



In considering the average expenses per ton shown 
in the table the remarks on page 181 as to the 
limitations of the data should be borne in mind. 
Moreover, the average expenses per ton for incor- 
porated and uniacorporated producers are not strictly 
comparable, owing to the fact that such supervisory 
services as are performed for corporations by sal- 
aried officers or managers are in part performed for 
unincorporated producers by proprietors and firm 
members, many of whom receive no salaries for 
these services, but look to the profits of the enter- 
prise for their compensation. Indeed, a considerable 
number of such proprietors and firm members were 
returned as performing manual labor at their mines, 
although the expenses reported included no wage 
payments for this labor. While the salary payments 
averaged $0.06 per ton for anthracite produced by cor- 
porations and $0.05 per ton for the output of other 
concerns, the latter figure would be materially higher 
if an allowance were made for the supervisory services 
of proprietors and firm members of unincorporated 
enterprises, especially in view of the fact that the latter 



were, as a rule, conducted on a much smaller scale 
than those under corporate ownership, so that the ser- 
vices of the proprietors would have to be apportioned 
to a smaller output. 

The average wage payment per ton for anthracite 
produced by corporations was $1.15, as compared with 
$0.99 for the output of other concerns, but the latter 
figure includes no valuation for the services of the 72 
proprietors who performed manual labor; moreover, 
the production of the unincorporated concerns con- 
tained a higher proportion of output from culm banks, 
which was recovered at a comparatively low wage 
cost, and in turn was of lower value. (See Table 28.) 
A comparison between bituminous mines under cor- 
porate and other forms of ownership can properly be 
attempted only for those without coke manufacture. 
For such mines the wage payment averaged $0.81 per 
ton for each class of ownership, but the fact that 
the unincorporated concerns reported 1,709 proprie- 
tors performing manual labor, for which no wages 
were included in the expenses returned, must be con- 
sidered in this connection. 



IlTDTrSTEIAL AFFIIIATIONS OF OPERATOES. 



Numerous manufacturing, transportation, and other 
industrial enterprises which consume large quantities 
of coal either operate their own mines or, through the 
ownership of securities, are affiliated with coal mining 
companies. The conditions of marketing, and hence 
of producing, coal may be affected by this relation- 
ship. In the first place, the values assigned to coal 
by producers thus affiHated may bear little relation 
to market prices. In the second place, the coal 
mitung subsidiaries of industrial concerns are assured 



of a demand for a more or less definite tonnage, are 
free from the uncertainty of disposing profitably of 
their output in competitive markets, and accordingly 
may operate their mines on a larger scale and with 
greater regularity. On the other hand, coal producers 
not thus connected are assured of no market for their 
output beyond the terms of the contracts they may 
have, are often subjected to rigorous competition in 
the open market, and in consequence their mines must 
often be operated on a smaller scale and with less 
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regularity. In order to obtain statistics bearing on 
this relationship, all operators have been classified 
according to their industrial aflBliation — so far as 
definitely known — as connected with iron and steel 
concerns, with other industrial concerns, or with rail- 
roads, respectively, or as unafEhated. No mining 
enterprise was assigned to any of the first three groups 
except on official information. Railroads interested 
in coal mining companies through the ownership of 
securities report such ownership to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and these reports were used 
to determine what operators were affiliated with 
railroads. Any coal mining companies controlled by 
railroads in ways not reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have, therefore, been included 
with unaffiliated operators in this classification. The 
control of coal mines by iron and steel and other 
industrial concerns was determined from the census 
reports of such companies for their coal mining opera- 
tions and by correspondence with them. It is prob- 
able that some mines classified as unaffihated for lack 
of definite information were, as a matter of fact, con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by industrial concerns. 
The following table gives the production of coal in 
1909 by operators classified as above outlined; it does 



not cover the few mines with incomplete reports, nor 
those operated by penal institutions. 

Coal Production of Operatoes Classified According to 
THEIR Industrial Affiliations: 1909. 



Table 11 

AfTIUATION OP OPERATOKS. 



Total 

Affiliated with— 

Iron and steel companies . . . 

other industrial companies. 

Bailroad companies 

Unaffiliated 



TONS OP COAL PRODUCED (2,000 POUNDS). 



Total. 



457,833,610 

46,587,216 

45,376,419 

121,986,188 

243,884,817 



Anthracite. Bituminous. 



80,968,130 



61,170,097 
19,798,033 



376,865,610 

46,587,216 

45,376,419 

60,815,091 

224,086,784 



The table shows that of the entire output of coal in 
1909 nearly one-half was mined by operators known to 
be closely affiliated with raUroads or industrial con- * 
cems. Producers connected with railroads mined 
more than one-fourth of the total coal production, and 
more than three-fourths of the total in the case of 
anthracite. The coal mining subsidiaries of iron and 
steel companies produced about one-tenth of the total 
tonnage, and those of other industrial concerns nearly 
as much. These figures show that the large consumers 
of coal have quite commonly taken measures to secur^ 
their own supplies of fuel. (See also Tables 23, 45j 
and 47.) / 



SCAIE OF PEODUCTION. 



The scale of production in coal mining may be con- 
sidered in two aspects: First, that of the individual 
mine; and, second, that of the operator. The fact 
that many operators rendered combined reports for all 
their mines — though, of course, stating the number of 
mines covered — instead of a separate report for each, 
made impossible any complete classification of mines 
according to output, so that only general information 
is available as to average size of the individual mine, 
based on the entire number of mines reported and the 
entire output. 

Size of mines. — While the size of both anthracite 
and bituminous mines varies widely, yet, broadly 
speaking, the scale of operations is much larger in the 
former than in the latter. While .many bituminous 
mines in 1909 produced more than 250,000 tons each, 
and some exceeded 500,000 tons, the average for aU 
bituminous mines covered by the census was only 
about 63,000 (short) tons, and for all "commercial" 
mines — that is, mines selling in general markets — 
only about 76,000 tons. If the very small local mines 
were included, which were not canvassed because 
their aggregate production is negligible, the average 
would be much lower. On the other hand, the average 
output of anthracite mines in 1909 (not counting wash- 
eries and river dredges) was nearly 250,000 (short) 



racite mined 
heries. Th( 



-tqns. By far the greater part^f the anthracite minbd 
is produced JjyL, comparatively large coUieries. The 
limited area of the anthracite deposits and the depth 
of the measures encourage the concentration of pro- 
duction in large collieries, while the wide extent of the 
bituminous fields, the cheapness of great areas of coal 
land, and the general accessibihty of the deposits favor 
the opening of many small mines. As shown by 
Table 6, the average size of mines, both bituminous 
and anthracite, has increased materially since 1889. 

Classification of operators according to value of 
products. — Three classifications of operators have been 
made to show the size of the producing organizations 
in coal mining. The first classifies operators accord- 
ing to value of products, the second according to the 
number of wage earners employed, and the third ac- 
cording to the acreage of land controlled. 

The next table gives for 1909 the number of oper- 
ators classified according to the value of product 
per operator (based on all products, including coke 
made at the mines), together with the total value of 
products for each class. Penal institutions and mines 
with incomplete reports are excluded. 

This classification shows a marked degree of control 
by large producing organizations. Of the total value 
of products for all operators, namely, $577,143,000, 
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the 85 concerns each having products valued at 
$1,000,000 or over together reported $348,496,000, oi 
about 60 per cent. At the other extreme, the 2,979 
operators each having products valued at less than 
$100,000 together reported but $56,485,000, or less 
than 10 per cent of the total. In the anthracite indus- 
try 9 producing concerns, each having a value of prod- 
uct exceeding $5,000,000, together reported nearly 
three-fourths of the total value of anthracite. Among 
the bituminous mining organizations, the 10 each 
reporting products valued at $5,000,000 or over to- 
gether reported one-fourth of the total value of prod- 
ucts, while the 68 operators each having products 
valued at $1,000,000 or over together contributed more 
than half the total. In this industry production is 
relatively much less closely concentrated in the hands 
of great companies than in anthracite mining. 



Table 13 


TOTAL. 




BITUMIKOnS. 


TALTJE OF ALL PEODUCTS 


Num- 




Num- 








(iNCLUDDfO COKE) 
PEE OPEEATOB. 


ber 

of 

oper- 


Value of aU 
products. 


ber 

of 

oper- 


Value of 
products. 


ber 

of 

oper- 


pro ucts 

(including 

coke). 




atois. 




ators. 




ators. 


Total 


3,696 
1,666 


$577,142,935 

6,407,712 


192 


$149,180,471 

172,699 


3,503 
1,597 


$427,962,464 
6,235,013 


Less than $10,0001 


69 


$10,000 to $100,000 « 


i,3ia 


50,077,098 


52 


2,364,432 


1,261 


47,712,666 


$100,000 to $500,000 


561 


125,783,89s 


3!; 


10,871,318 


522 


114,912,581 


$300,000 to $1,000,000 


70 


46,377,776 


15 


10,149,104 


55 


36,228,672 


$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 . .. 


66 


132,499,197 


8 


17,651,088 


68 


114,848,109 


$5,000,000 and over 


19 


215,997,253 


9 


107,971,830 


10 


108,025,423 


Per cent of total.... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. n 


100.0 


Less than $10,000 


45.1 


1.] 


35.8 


0.1 


45.6 


1.5 


$10,000 to $100,000 


35.5 


8.7 


27.1 


1.6 


36. C 


11.1 


$100,000 to $500,000 


15.2 


21.8 


20. S 


7.3 


14.9 


26.9 


$500,000 to $1,000,000 


1.S 


8.0 


7.8 


6.8 


1.6 


8.5 


$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 . . . 


1.8 


23.0 


4.2 


11.8 


1.6 


26.8 


$5,000,000 and over 


O.S 


37.4 


4.7 


72.4 


0.3 


25.2 



1 Includes 1 anthracite operator with a product valued at more than $10,000, 
In order to avoid disclosing individual operations. 

' Includes 1 anthracite operator with a product valued at more than $100,000. 

Classification of operators according to the number 
of wage earners employed. — ^The following table gives 
the number of operators in 1909, classified according to 
the number of wage earners employed per operator 
(including those employed in coke manufacture at the 
mines), together with the number of wage earners 
employed by each group. Penal institutions, oper- 
ators failing to make complete reports, and operators 
employing no wage earners directly, are excluded. 

The classification indicates the importance of the 
larger coal mining companies as employers of labor. 
The 22 concerns, each of which employed more than 
5,000 wage earners, together reported over 269,000 
employees, or an average of more than 12,000 each, 
and the employees of these 22 companies constituted 
more than one-third of all the wage earners reported. 
Of these 22 operators, 10 were anthracite producers, 
and their total of 134,000 wage earners constituted 
more than three-fourths of all the men employed in the 
anthracite industry. Among the bituminous operators, 
77 with more than 1,000 wage earners each, together 
reported 274,596 wage earners, or nearly half the total 
for the industry. 
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Table 13 



ITOMBEB OF WAGE EARNERS (ALL 
CLASSES) EMPLOYED PER OPERATOR. 



Total, all classes 

20 or less 

21 to 50 

61 to 100 

101 to 600 

601 to 1,000 

1,001 to 5,000 

Over 5,000 

Anthracite, all classes. 

20 or less 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

601 to 1,000 

1,001 to 5,000 

Over 5,000 

Bituminous, all classes 

20 or less 

21 to 60 

61 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

1,001 to 5,000 

Over 6,000 



Opera- 
tors. 



1 3, 638 

1,606 

594 

485 

8 737 

121 

73 

22 



'185 
67 
19 
19 
«44 
18 
8 
10 

13,453 

1,539 

575 

466 

693 

103 

65 

12 



earners 
(includ- 
ing those 
making 
coke at 
mines). 



743,293 

12,764 
19,600 
35,279 
168,605 
85,374 
152, 149 
269,622 



173,604 

419 

612 

1,469 

> 12, 082 

11,857 

13,061 

134,014 

669,789 
12,345 
18,988 
33,820 

156,523 
73,517 

139,088 

135,608 



PER CENT OF TOTAL. 



Opera- 
tors. 



100.0 

44.1 

16.3 

13.3 

20.3 

3.3 

2.0 

0.6 



100.0 
36.2 
10.3 
10.3 
23.8 
9.7 
4.3 
6.4 

100.0 

44.6 

16.7 

13.5 

20.1 

3.0 

1.9 

0.3 



earners 
(includ- 
ing those 
making 
coke at 
mines). 



100.0 

1.7 
2.6 
4.7 
22.7 
11.6 
20.5 



100.0 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 
7.0 
6.8 
7.S 
77.2 

100.0 

2.2 

3.3 

5.9 

27.5 

12.9 

24.4 

23.8 



1 Six anthracite and 60 bituminous operators reported no labor hired directly, 
and one anthracite operator failed to report the number of wage earners. 

2 Includes two operators employing less than 100 wage earners, in order to 
avoid disclosure of individual operations. 

Classification of operators according to the number 
of acres of land controlled. — The table below gives the 
number of operators in 1909 holding specified areas of 
land, together with the total holdings of each group. 
River dredge operators, washery operators reporting 
only culm banks held, and mine operators failing to 
report acreage, are excluded. Not only coal land, but 
timber tracts and other holdings are included. How- 
ever, the bituminous operators held relatively little 
noncoal bearing land, and the Pennsylvania anthracite 
operators, who reported a considerable proportion of 
barren acreage, are classified in Table 26 according to 
their holdings of coal land. 



Table 14 



ACEES OF LAND (COAL AND OTHER) 
PER OPERATOR. 



Total, all classes 

Less than 100 acres 

100 to 1,000 acres 

1,000 to 10,000 acres 

10,000 to 100,000 acres' 

100,000 acres and over 

Anthracite, all classes. 

Less than 100 acres 

100 to 1,000 acres 

1,000 to 10,000 acres 

10,000 to 100,000 acres ' 

Bituminous, all classes. 

Less than 100 acres 

100 to 1,000 acres 

1,000 to 10,000 acres 

10,000 to 100,000 acres 

100,000 acres and over 



Oper- 
ators. 



13,593 

1,275 

1,485 

703 

119 

11 



'137 
47 
55 
27 



13,456 

1,228 

1,430 

676 

HI 

11 



Acres of coal 
and other 
land con- 
trolled. 



2 8,213,767 

49,939 

664,151 

1,966,765 

2,956,532 

2,686,390 



2 476,759 

1,693 

19,801 

61,803 

393,462 

2 7,737,008 

48,246 

544,350 

1,894,952 

2,563,070 

2,686,390 



PEE CENT OF TOTAL. 



Oper- 
ators. 



100.0 
35.5 
41.3 
19.6 
3.3 
0.3 



100.0 
34.3 
40.1 
19.7 
5.8 

100.0 

35.6 

41.4 

19.6 

3.2 

0.3 



Acres of 
coal and 

other 
land con- 
trolled. 



100.0 

0.6 

6.9 

23.8 

36.0 

32.7 



100.0 

0.4 

4.2 

13.0 

82.5 

100.0 

0.6 

7.0 

24.5 

33.1 

34.7 



1 Fifty-flve operators of anthracite washeriea and river dredges are excluded 
together with 47 Dituminoua operators who failed to report acreage controlled. 

2 Sixty-four acres of farm lands reported by operators of river dredges are ex- 
cluded and a duplication of 31,082 acres is included, of which 11,689 acres are in 
the anthracite total and 19,393 acres in the bituminous. See Introduction. 

' Includes 1 operator reporting more than 100,000 acres, in order to avoid the dis- 
closure of individual operations. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



The table shows that 11 concerns, each of which 
reported lOOjOOO acres and over, together held nearly 
2,700,000 acres, or almost one-third of the total acre- 
age reported by all operators in the United States; 
and that 130 operators, each reporting 10,000 acres 
and over, together held over 5,600,000 acres, or more 
than two-thirds of the total acreage reported. At 
the other extreme, 1,275 operators, each reporting less 
than 100 acres, while comprising more than one- third 
of the total number of operators, together held less 
than 50,000 acres, an insignificant fraction of the 
total. 



The control of anthracite land is far more concen- 
trated than that of bituminous. The significance of 
the difference in degree of concentration of tenure is 
not fully indicated by a comparison of the percentages 
in the table, since the total area of all anthracite 
deposits is small and no extensive new fields are 
known which may be exploited by new operating 
companies, while, on the contrary, there are great 
areas of bituminous coal, entirely undeveloped and 
not controlled by any present operators, upon which 
thousands of new mines may be opened in the future 
by new mining companies. 



DISTRIBUTION' OF EXPENSES. 



The distribution of the total reported expenses for 
1909 among the several items is shown by the following 
table of percentages. The absolute numbers are 
given in Table 1. As to the significance of total 
reported expenses see the remarks on page 181 under 
"Expenses." 



Table 15 



CLASS OF EXPENSES. 



Total (gross expenses) 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies 

Boyalties 

Miscellaneous 



PER CENT OP TOTAL REPORTED EXPENSES. 



All 
mines.i 



100.0 
4.9 
72.3 
13.9 
3.8 
5.2 



An- 
thrar 
cite. 



100.0 
3.3 
66.3 
19.2 
5.7 
5.5 



Bituminous.' 



Total. 



100.0 

5.5 
74.4 
12.0 
3.1 
5.0 



Mines 
with- 
out 
coke 
manu- 
facture, 



100.0 

5.5 
75.7 
11.4 
3.2 
4.2 



Mines 
with 
coke 
manu- 
facture. 



100.0 

5.6 

70.3 

14.0 

2.5 

7.5 



■ The cost of coal purchased for coking at the mines has not been considered 
in calculating these percentages. 

From these figures it is apparent that wages con- 
stitute by far the greater part of the expense of mining 



coal. This item covered 66.3 per cent of the total 
(gross) expenses reported for the anthracite industry 
in 1909 and 74.4 per cent of the total for the bitu- 
minous. 

The next largest item is cost of supplies, including 
fuel and rent of power. The cost of coUiery supplies 
constitutes a much higher percentage of expenses for 
anthracite operators than for bituminous. This 
would remain true even after deducting the cost of 
explosives and oil sold to miners, which is included 
in the total cost of supplies reported by anthracite op- 
erators. This higher percentage is explained by the 
fact that the methods of mining and preparing coal 
are more costly for anthracite than for bituminous. 
The higher percentage for supplies at mines with 
coke manufacture than for mines without coke pro- 
duction is due to the fact that the cost of supplies 
reported by the former group of mines includes the 
cost of coke yard and oven supplies. 

The greater proportionate payment for royalties 
in anthracite as compared with bituminous mining 
is of course due, primarily, to the higher rate of royalty 
prevailing in the anthracite fields. 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE INDUSTRY. 



Occupational status: 1909. — ^The following table 
(which excludes penal institutions and the few mines 
with incomplete reports) shows the occupational status 
of the persons engaged in coal mining, including those 
employed in coke manufacture at the mines. The 
statistics for wage earners relate to December 15, 1909^ 
or the nearest representative day. The relation be- 
tween this number and the average number employed 



for the year is discussed in connection with Table 18. 
As shown by the table, in 1909 wage earners con- 
stituted 96.4 per cent of the total number of persons 
engaged in the industry. In view of the large scale 
of production prevailing, the methods of mine opera- 
tion, and the simplicity of the marketing branch of 
the business, the small proportion of persons other 
than wage earners is only to be expected. The num- 
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ber of proprietors and firm members reported as per- 
forming manual. labor, 1,785, represents mainly those 
interested in little local bituminous mines employing 
few or no wage earners. 



Table 16 


NUMBEB. 










Total. 


Anthrsr 
cite. 


Bitu- 
mi- 
nous 
(in- 
clud- 
ing 
coke 
manu- 
fac- 
ture at 
mines). 


DISTKIBUTION. 


OCCUPATIONAI. CLASS. 


Total. 


An- 
thra- 
cite. 


Bitu- 
mi- 
nous. 


All classes 


770,681 
3,927 
2,486 
6,522 

14,453 

743,293 

1,785 


178,004 

188 
171 
956 

3,185 

173,504 

72 


692,677 
3,739 
2,315 

5,566 

11,268 
569,789 

1,713 


100.0 
0.5 
0.3 
0.8 

1.9 

96.4 


100.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.5 

1.8 

97.5 


100 


Proprietors and firm members 


0.6 


Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other salaried em- 


0.9 
1.9 


Wage earners, number Dec. 15, 1909, 
or nearest representative day 

Proprietors and firm members per- 
forming manual labor (included 
above) 


96.1 











Classiflcation of wage earners according to occnpa- 
tion. — ^The following table gives the number and per- 
centage of wage earners employed in various occu- 
pations outside and inside, December 15, 1909, or 



the nearest representative day. For mines with coke 
manufacture the data include wage earners engaged 
in coke making. Penal institutions and mines with 
incomplete reports are not considered in this table. 

The table gives a total of 743,000 wage earners 
employed in coal mining and coke manufacture at 
the mines in 1909. Of this total, 173,000 were em- 
ployed in the anthracite and 570,000 in the bitu- 
minous industry. About 600,000 wage earners, or 
four-fifths of the total, were employed below ground 
and about 143,000 or one-fifth, above ground. Of 
those below ground, 475,000 were in bituminous mines 
and 125,000 in anthracite; while, of those outside the 
mines, 94,000 were bituminous employees and 49,000 
were anthracite. However, this total of outside bitu- 
minous wage earners includes 27,000 coke employees; 
if these are deducted, it appears that 12.4 per cent of 
the bituminous mine workers were employed above 
ground and 87.6 per cent below ground, while the 
corresponding percentages for anthracite workers were 
28.1 and 71.9, respectively. The higher proportion of 
outside employees in the anthracite as compared with 
the bituminous industry is chiefly due to the relatively 
greater amount of labor expended in crushing, cleaning, 
and preparing anthracite for market. 



Table 17 



CLASS or VAOE ZABNEBS. 



All classes 

Ontslde 

Inside 

Ingineers, firemen, and mechanics 

Outside 

Inside 

Miners and miners' helpers (all inside) 

other wage earners 16 years of age and over 

Ontside 

Inside 

Beys under 16 years of age 

Ontside 

Inside 



Number. 



743,293 
142,843 
600,460 



42,098 

34,141 

7,957 

467,179 

227,048 
104,651 
122,397 



4,051 
2,917 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
19.2 



5.7 
4.6 
1.1 

62.9 

30.5 
14.1 
16.5 

0.9 
0.5 
0.4 



ANTHBACITE. 



Number. 



173,604 
48,753 
124, 761 



12,272 
9,752 
2,520 

83,156 

74,829 
35,767 
39,062 

3,247 

3,234 

13 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
28.1 
71.9 



7.1 
5.6 
1.5 

47.9 

43.1 
20.6 
22.5 

1.9 
1.9 
(■) 



BITCMINOUS. 



Total. 



Number. 



569,789 

94,090 

476,699 



24,389 
6,437 

384,023 

152,219 
68,884 
83,336 

3,721 

817 

2,904 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
16.6 
83.6 



5.2 
4.3 
0.9 



26.7 
12.1 
14.6 

0.7 
0.1 
0.6 



Mines without coke 
manufacture. 



Number. 



436,414 
61,260 
384,164 



22,154 
18,051 
4,103 

314,226 

96,676 
32,804 
63,772 

2,458 

405 

2,053 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
11.8 
88.2 



5.1 
4.1 
0.9 

72.2 

22.2 
7.5 
14.6 

0.6 
0.1 
0.5 



Mines with coke 
manufacture. 



Number. 



134,376 
42,830 
91,645 



7,672 
6,338 
1,334 

69,797 

55,643 
36,080 
19,663 

1,263 
412 
861 



Percent 
of total. 



100.0 
31.9 
68.1 



6.7 
4.7 
1.0 

51.9 

41.4 
26.9 
14.6 

0.9 
0.3 
0.6 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



Miners and miners' helpers in the anthracite indus- 
try constitute a smaller part, while engineers, firemen, 
and mechanics, and other employees 16 years of age and 
over, constitute a larger part of the total than the cor- 
responding classes in bituminous mines. This is more 
clearly shown if the comparison is limited to the inside 
men. Of the total number of inside wage earners, 
miners and their helpers constituted in anthracite 
mines, 66.7 per cent, and in bituminous mines, 80.7 
per cent; engineers, firemen, etc., 2 per cent and 1.1 
per cent, respectively; other wage earners 16 years and 
over, 31.3 per cent and 17.5 per cent. This diBference 



in the composition of the inside forces of the two 
classes of mines reflects the larger scale of production, 
the further division of labor, and the greater complexity 
of organization in the anthracite mines, as compared 
with the bituminous. 

Boys under 16 years of age constituted less than 1 
per cent of all wage earners employed in the coal mining 
industry as a whole. Nearly half those reported were 
employed in the anthracite collieries, practically all 
above ground, while of those employed by bituminous 
operators by far the greater number were working 
below ground. 
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Wage earners employed, by months.^ — ^The following 
table gives the number of wage earners employed on 
the 15th day of each month during the year 1909. 
Penal institutions and incomplete reports are excluded 
from this table. 

In general, the smaller number of wage earners 
employed in the spring and early summer months, 
reflects the seasonal fluctuation in the consumption of 
coal. In this respect the anthracite industry shows 
much greater steadiness of employment than the bitu- 
minous, with the number employed in the minimum 
month, August, equaling 95.8 per cent of the number 
in March, the maximum month. The anthracite pro- 



ducers obtain this regularity of operation partly by 
reducing the price of anthracite in the spring, in order 
to induce consumers to buy and store their supplies in 
the wanner months, and partly by storing large quan- 
tities of coal themselves. No such action is ordinarily 
taken by bitumiaous producers and the operation of 
their mines is more irregular. In this regard the mines 
combiaing coal mining and coke manufacture have an 
advantage over those without coke manufacture, since 
the consumption of furnace and foundry coke is not 
subject to seasonal fluctuations such as aflfect the use 
of coal for fuel, and, normally, the coke making mines 
operate more regularly. 



Table 18 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 



WAGE EAENEBS EMPLOYED AT COAL MINES. 



Aggregate. 



Number. 



691,214 
686,322 
679,791 
649,870 

646,592 
662,894 
659,434 
667, 146 

685,234 
704,939 
720,341 
729,273 



Per cent 
of maxi- 
mum. 



94.8 
94.1 
93.2 
89.1 

88.7 
89.5 
90.4 
91.5 

94.0 

96.7 
98.8 
100.0 



Anthracite. 



Number. 



172,847 
172,605 
173,025 
168,009 

168,137 
168,964 
167,425 
166,740 

166,003 
169,961 
170,601 
169, 184 



Percent 
of maxi- 
mum. 



99.7 
100.0 
97.1 

97.2 
97.7 
96.8 
95.8 

95.9 
98.2 
98.6 

97.8 



Bituminous. 



Total. 



Number. 



518,397 
613,817 
506,766 
481,861 

478, 455 
483,930 
492,009 
501,406 

519,231 

634,978 
649,740 
560,089 



Per cent 
of maxi- 
mum. 



92.6 
91.7 
90.5 
86.0 

85.4 
86.4 
87.8 
89.5 

92.7 
96.5 
98.2 
100.0 



Mines without coke 
manufacture. 



Number. 



394,661 
390,332 
383,003 
361,899 

359,174 
362,893 
369,599 
377,174 

393, 150 
405,772 
418,401 
424,407 



Per cent 
of maxi- 
mum. 



93.0 
92.0 
90.2 
85.3 

84.6 
86.6 
87.1 
88.9 

92.6 
95.6 
98.6 
100.0 



Mines with coke 
manufacture. 



Number. 



123,736 
123,485 
123,763 
119,962 

119,281 
121,037 
122,410 
124,232 

126,081 
129,206 
131,339 
136,682 



Perceat 
of maxi- 
mum. 



91.2 
91.0 
91.2 
88.4 

87.9 
89.2 
90.2 
91. S 

92.9 
95.2 
96.8 
100.0 



In 1909, ia the bitumiaous industry, the maximum 
number of men, 660,089, was employed in December, 
and the minimum, 478,455, equal to 85.4 per cent of 
the maximum, in May. The number employed in 
December was considerably larger than the number 
employed in January, although the latter was also a 
month of heavy coal consumption and normally should 
have about equaled December in numbers employed. 
In January, however, the industry had not yet fuUy 
recovered from the preceding financial depression, 
while in December demand and Output had much in- 
creased. This change in conditions is further shown 

' The table gives a total of 729,273 wage earners employed Decem- 
ber 15, 1909, while Table 16, showing the specific occupations, gives 
a total of 743,293 wage earners emplojred on December 15, 1909, or the 
nearest representative day. This difference of 14,020, or less than 
2 per cent, is due to the fact that these figures were obtained from 
two separate inquiries on the census schedule. The first of these 
inquiries asked for the specific classes of wage earners employed on 
December 15, or the nearest representative day. If the muie was 
not operated on December 15, or was running under abnormal con- 
ditions, then in answer to this inquiry the operator reported the 
number of men employed on the nearest day when conditions were 
normal. The second inquiry asked for the number of wage earners 
on the 15th day of each month, which might or might not be a normal 
day. In aU, other tablesin this section giving statistics of wage 
earners the number obtained from the occupational inquiry has 
been used, since it is considered that this number more closely 
approximates the true total of wage earners depending upon the 
industry for a livelihood than does the number actually employed 
on any one day. 



by the fact that the mines with coke production had 
relatively fewer men working at the beginning of the 
year than the mines without coke production. The 
operation of many of these mines depends chiefly on 
the demand for coke from iron and steel manufactur- 
ing enterprises, which are usually affected greatly by 
any industrial disturbance. The anthracite collieries 
show no such difference in numbers employed between 
the beginning and the end of 1909, since this industry 
depends chiefly on consumption for domestic purposes, 
which is little affected by industrial depression. 

Hours of labor. — The following classification gives 
for 1909 the number of mines operated specified num- 
bers of hours per day or per shift, and the per cent of 
wage earners employed in mines of each class. River 
dredges, penal institutions, mines employing no wage 
earners, and mines with incomplete reports are ex- 
cluded. The wage earners employed in coke manu- 
facture at mines are included in calculating the 
percentages of wage earners given. 

This classification is based on the normal hours of 
operation per day or per shift, and occasional de- 
partures from this standard have not been considered. 
The percentages shown in the last three columns in- 
dicate the distribution of the total number of wage 
earners among mines of the different classes. In this 
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connection it must be distinctly understood that the 
census inquiry asked only the prevailing hours of labor 
for the mine, and took no account of exceptions in the 
nature of employment of some wage earners for more 
or fewer hours than those of the bulk of employees. 
Sometimes one class of wage earners has regularly a 
different working time from that of another class. 
However, the table may be taken as indicating ap- 
proximately the actual distribution of wage earners 
according to the number of hours worked per day. 

The classification shows that practically all wage 
earners in anthracite mines in 1909 were working on 
a 9-hour basis. This corresponds to the terms of the 
agreement between the operators and the mine work- 
ers. In the bituminous industry nearly three-fifths of 
aU wage earners reported were employed at mines oper- 
ated 8 hours per day, about one-fourth at mines oper- 
ated 10 hours per day, and about one-eighth at mines 



operated 9 hours per day. No mines were reported in 
operation 1 1 hours per day, and less than 1 per cent of 
the total number of wage earners were working at 
mines operated 12 hours per day. 

Mines Classified according to Hours of Operation per 
Day or per Shift: 1909. 



Table 19 

NWMBEE OP 
HOUESMDJESWEBE 

NORMALLY 
OPERATED PEE DAT 


mmBEB OF MINES. 


PER CENT OF 
MINES. 


PEBCENTOFWASE 

EARNEBS EM- 
PLOYED IN MINES 
^WITH PBEVAIL- 
1NQHOUE3 
SPECIFIED. 


OE PES SHIFT. 


Total. 


An- 
thra- 
cite. 


Bi- 
tumi- 
nous. 


Total. 


An- 
thra- 
cite. 


Bi- 
tumi- 
nous. 


Total. 


An- 
thra- 
cite. 


Bi- 
tumi- 
nous. 


Total 

Less than 8 hours . 


6,338 

68 

3,757 

1,146 

1,279 

9 

79 


360 

3 

10 

336 

9 

...... 


5,978 

65 

3,747 

810 

1,270 

9 

77 


100.0 
1.1 
59.3 
18.1 
20.2 
0.1 
1.2 


100.0 

0.8 

2.8 

93.3 

2.6 

'ae' 


100.0 
1.1 

62.7 
13.6 
21.2 
0.2 
1.3 


100.0 

0.4 

46.2 

33.4 

19.5 

0.7 

0.8 


100.0 
0.3 
1.4 

98.0 
0.3 

■■(■'■)■■ 


100.0 
0.4 

58. S 


9 hours. . . 


13.8 


10 hours 


25.4 




0.9 


Not specified 


1.1 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



POWER. 



The following table shows the number and total 
horsepower of engines, water wheels, and other motors 
used in 1909. So-called "rented power" represents 
that of electric motors, usually owned by the mine op- 
erator, which are nm by current furnished by some 
outside concern. The table does not cover the few 
mines with incomplete reports or those operated by 
penal institutions. The statistics for mines with coke 
manufacture include power used in the coke business, 
which, however, is small in amoimt. 

The total primary horsepower for the industry in 
1909 was 1,904,154, of which 676,753 was reported for 
anthracite and 1,227,401 for bituminous mines. Prac- 
tically all power used was owned, the horsepower of 
electric motors operated by purchased current amount- 
ing to only 1.4 per cent of the total primary power 
used. Nearly all the primary power was generated 
by steam engines. The number of electric motors in 
use at the mines, most of which are operated by cur- 
rent generated by the mine operators themselves, is 
large. 

The anthracite operators use relatively much more 
power than the bituminous. The average primary 
power per mine for anthracite mines exclusive of the 
small river dredges in 1909 was 1,877 horsepower; 
for bituminous mines without coke manufacture, 231 
horsepower; and for those with coke manufacture, 
494 horsepower. The higher figure for anthracite is 
due not only to the fact that the average output of 
coal per mine is much greater than for bituminous 
mines; but is also attributable to the greater depth 
and extent of the mine workings and the greater vol- 



ume of water to be pumped, and to the further fact 
that the method of crushing, screening, and washing 
anthracite requires relatively far more power than is 
similarly used at bituminous mines. The high aver- 
age per mine for mines making coke, as compared with 
mines without coke manufacture, is due chiefly to their 
larger scale of production, and only in small degree to 
the additional power required by the coke yards. 



Table 20 



Primary horsepower, total. . 

Owned 

Bented 

Owned power: 

Steam engines— 

Number , 

Horsepower 

Gas engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Water wheels — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Water motors — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Rented power— electriomotors run 
by purchased current: 

Number 

Horsepower 

Average primary horsepower per 
mine i 

Electric motors run by current 
eenerated by operatoi (sec- 
ondary power)— 

Number , 

Horsepower 



Total. 



1,904,164 

1,877,450 

26,704 



19,318 
1,874,001 

374 
3,101 

7 
334 

2 
14 



872 
26,704 

385 



10,869 
375,386 



Anthra- 
cite. 



676,753 

676,343 

1,410 



7,580 
674,571 

25 
772 



32 
1,410 



1,877 



1,152 
46,088 



BITUMINOUS. 



Total. 



1,227,401 

1,202,107 
25,294 



11,738 
1,199,430 



2,329 



7 
334 



25,294 



9,717 



Mines 
without 
coke 
manu- 
facture. 



910,778 

896,365 
14,413 



9,309 
894,070 

333 
2,232 



517 
14,413 

231 



6,665 
212,610 



Mines 
with 
coke 
manu- 
facture. 



316,623 

305,742 
10,881 



2,429 
305,360 

16 
97 

2 
27S 

1 

10 



323 
10,881 

494 



3,052 
116,688 



1 Excludes Pennsylvania anthracite river dredges and bituminous mines operated 
without mechanical power. 



PART IL— PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE COAL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



This section deals with, the statistics of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coal. Anthracite is also mined in the 
Kocky Mountain fields, but their output in 1909 was 
very small, and the separate statistics for the industry 
there are confined to the figures given in the detailed 
table. Part IV. The tables of this section cover 
only producing operations; the statistics of nonpro- 
ducing collieries are given in Table 62. 

Location of the anthracite deposits. — The anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania is produced in the northeastern 
part of the state, in the counties of Carbon, Columbia, 
Dauphin, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Northumberland, 
Schuylkill, Sullivan, Susquehanna, and Wayne. About 
85 per cent of the output comes from Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, and Schuylkill Counties. The deposits are 
divided into three general producing regions. The 
Upper Kegion, except some small outlying deposits 
in Sullivan Coimty, extends from northeast to south- 
west in a narrow belt coinciding roughly with the val- 
leys of the Lackawanna and Susquehanna Kivers, 
from near Forest City to the vicinity of Shickshinny, 
and contains about 176 square miles. The Middle 
Kegion extends approximately east and west through 
Columbia, Schuylkill, Luzerne, and Northumberland 
Counties, the coal occurring in several irregular 
valleys containing about 127 square miles of produc- 
tive measures. The Southern Kegion embraces about 
180 square miles in Carbon, Schuylkill, and Dauphin 
Counties. (See map on page 203.) 

Methods of production. — ^Anthracite coal is now re- 
covered by three methods: Mining, washing culm 
banks, and dredging from stream beds. The culm 
banks are dumps of slate and dirt from the mines, 



containing more or less coal. These were formerly 
considered valueless, but in recent years it has been 
found profitable to recover the coal contained by 
washing. In 1909 more than 4,300,000 tons of coal 
were thus obtained. The coal dredged from the 
streams comes from old culm banks that have been 
partially washed away. The action of the flowing 
water has effected a natural separation of the coal 
from its accompanying refuse, and where this coal 
has been deposited along the stream beds it can be 
recovered by dredgiag. The total quantity so re- 
covered is not large, and in fact the iadustry is 
confined to small operators supplying chiefly local 
markets. Dredging is necessarily dependent on the 
seasons and the stage of the rivers. Statistics of 
these dredge operators are not included in any 
of the tables for Pennsylvania anthracite, except 
Table 21. 

Number of collieries. — The word "colliery" is used 
in this chapter to designate a single producing unit. 
If the coal from several mine openings was prepared at 
one breaker, this has been counted as one colliery. 
Each washery operated independently of fresh mine 
production, that is, recovering coal from cuhn banks, 
has been counted as a coUiery, but washeries operated 
as a part of the equipment for cleaning freshly mined 
coal have not been counted separately. Of the 357 
collieries reported in Table 21, 52 were washeries re- 
covering coal from culm piles independently of fresh 
mine production and 305 were breakers at active 
mines. In addition, incomplete reports were re- 
ceived for 3 mines and 4 washeries, which have not 
been included in any of the tables of this section. 



GENERAL SUMMARY: 1909. 



The general statistics of the Pennsylvania anthracite 
industry for the calendar year 1909 may be found in 



Table 62. The following table summarizes the more 
important details : 



Table »l 



Number of operators 

Number of collieries or dredges 

Acres of coal land controlled 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Capital 

Total gross expenses 

Deduct charges to miners for explo- 
sives, oil, and blacksmlthlng 

Total net expenses 

Coal: 

Total tons produced (2,240 pounds). 
Value at mines 

Total tons marketed 

Value at mines 



Total. 



»273, 

183, 

101, 

$246,713, 

8139,110, 

$4,864. 
$134,245; 

72,215, 
$148,957, 

64,624, 
$146,880, 



Collieries.' 



»273, 

183, 

101, 

$246,599, 

$139,048, 

$4,864, 
$134,183, 

72,109, 
$148,866, 

64,419, 
$145,791, 



Biver 



$113,667 
$61,633 



$61,633 

106,239 
$91,472 
104,379 
$89,033 



Number of wage earners . . . 
Total primary borsepower. 
Gross expenses by items: 

Services 

Salaries 



Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power . 

Other 

Royalties 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



$96, 
4, 
92 
26; 
3 

23: 



173,263 
676,128 

742,395 
572,489 
169, 906 
662,088 
189,279 
472,809 
969, 785 
736,176 



Collieries." 



173,098 
675,196 

$96,710,289 

4, 569, 565 

92,140,724 

26,640,773 

3,183,908 

23,456,865 

7,967,209 

7,730,540 



),848, for which capital, number of employees, and operating expenses 



1 Exclusive of 3 operators with 3 mines and 4 washeries, producing 94,871 tons, valued at I 
were not reported. 

2 statistics of river dredges are not included in any subsequent table of Part II. 

» The total is exclusive of a duplication of 10,976 acres in figures for owned and leased acreage. See page 181, " Coal land controlled " 

(198) 



Elver 
dredges.^ 
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$32,106 
2,924 
29,182 
21,315 
6,371 
15,944 
2,576 
6,636 
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The total production of Pennsylvania anthracite in 
1909 was 72,310,144 long tons, of which the concerns 
covered by the above table produced 72,215,273 tons, 
while 94,871 tons were reported by operators who 
furnished incomplete reports. Of the total shown in 
the table 67,776,000 tons (in round numbers) were 
the product of mines proper, 4,333,000 tons that of 



washeries not connected with mines, and 106,000 tons 
that of river dredges. The total value reported for 
these 72,215,273 tons was $148,957,894 and the total 
gross expenses were $139,110,444, of which 66.3 per 
cent was for wages. The number of wage earners 
employed was 173,263, and the operators used a total 
of 676,000 primary horsepower. 



PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 



In Table 22 the recent progress of the anthracite 
industry is shown by various items selected from the 
census returns of 1889 and 1909, which have been 
rendered comparable by the following adjustments: 
19 idle collieries and 49 small local operations have 
been deducted from the total number of collieries 
given for 1889; the salaries paid to foremen have 
been deducted from the wages for 1889, since in 1909 
the payments to such foremen were included in 
salaries. The cost of fuel was included in the cost of 
supplies for 1909 but not for 1889; but no adjustment 
has been made on this account because in 1889 the 
refuse coal burned beneath the boUers was unmarket- 
able, while in 1909 the conditions of preparing and 
selling anthracite had so changed that such refuse had 
a distinct value, and most companies were charging to 
operating expenses the value of coal used for power. 

Comparative Statistics op Pennsyivania Anthracite Col- 

LIEKIES: 1909 AND 1889. 



Table 22. 



Number of collieries 

Acres of coal and otlieT land con- 
trolled 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Capital 

Gross expenses 

Waees 

Colliery supplies 

Tons of coal marketed (2,240 

pounds) 

Value at mines of coal marketed. . 



1909 



357 

2 464,210 

316, ni 

159,188 

t246,599,761 

$139,048,811 

$92,140,724 

$26,640,773 

64,419,923 
$145,791,493 



1889 



213,938 

107,282 

106,666 

$161,784,473 

$61,109,958 

$37,768,431 

$10,822,363 

37,146,456 
$65,721,578 



Amount. 



14 

250,272 
209,429 
52,532 
$84,815,288 
$77,938,853 
$54,372,293 
$15,818,410 

27,273,467 
$80,069,915 



Per 
cent. 



4.1 

117.0 
195.2 
49.3 
52.4 
127.5 
144.0 
146.2 

73.4 
121.8 



> Exclusive of 19 wWcli were idle during the year, 49 small diggings and washeries 
supplying local trade, and 18 new establishments in course of construction. 

* The total is exclusive of a duplication of 11,689 acres in figures for owned and 
leased acreage. See page 181, " Coal land controlled." 

The quantity of anthracite marketed increased from 
37,146,000 long tons in 1889 to 64,420,000 in 1909, or 
73.4 per cent. The value of the coal marketed in- 
creased 121.8 per cent, the average value per ton rising 



from $1.77 to $2.26. The total reported expenses in- 
creased 127.5 per cent, while wage payments increased 
144 per cent and the cost of colliery supplies 146.2 per 
cent. At the same time the average expense per ton also 
materially increased. Considering the entire produc- 
tion, both the tonnage marketed and that consumed at 
the collieries, the average gross expense per ton reported 
in 1889 was $1.50, while in 1909, for all collieries, it 
was $1.93. But in 1909, 4,333,000 tons of coal were 
produced from culm banks, while practically none was 
so produced in 1889. Table 28, which gives separate 
statistics for mines as distinguished from washeries, 
shows that the average gross expense per ton mined 
in 1909 was $2.03, or $0.53 more than in 1889. The 
increase in the cost of production, however, was 
probably even greater, since in 1909 the tonnage re- 
ported included small sizes of coal which in 1889 
were not marketable and were not included, while for 
both years the expenses reported, of course, neces- 
sarily included the expense of producing the entire 
output, both of salable and unsalable sizes. This in- 
crease has all been in wage payments and cost of sup- 
plies, and, speaking broadly, is accounted for by the 
greater expense of working deeper deposits and 
measures generally thinner than in 1889, and by 
advances in the rates of wages and the prices of colliery 
supplies. 

The number of collieries operated increased but 
little. Indeed, if the 52 washeries recovering coal 
from culm banks in 1909 are excluded, there were but 
305 mines proper, as compared with 343 in 1889. 
The average output per mine has largely increased. 
If comparison is restricted to mines proper by exclud- 
ing from the figures for 1909 the 4,333,000 long tons 
recovered by washeries, the average production per 
mine in 1909 (including the coal used for steam and 
heat, as well as that marketed) was about 222,000 
tons, as compared with about 118,000 tons in 1889. 



RAILWAY AFFILIATION OF OPERATORS. 



The affiliation of coal producers with railways, by 
affecting the distribution and consumption of their 
product, may also influence materially the conditions 
of operation. The following table gives the principal 
statistics of anthracite operators classified according 
to their affiliation with railways. This classification, 
as stated in connection with Table 11, was based on 
official information. 



The 1 1 coal mining concerns affihated with railroads 
reported 84.4 per cent of the total coal land ia 1909, 
75.7 per cent of the total output of anthracite, and 
78.2 per cent of the total number of wage earners 
reported for the industry. Their average acreage of 
coal land controlled per operator was more than 20,000 
acres, as compared with an average of less than 350 
acres for the unaffiliated operators, and their average 
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annual output per operator was nearly 5,000,000 tons, 
as compared with less than 140,000 tons for the other 
operators. The difference in the size of the collieries 
of the two groups is indicated by the fact that these 
11 concerns, affiliated with the anthracite carrying 



railroads, show an average of 645 men employed 
and over 260,000 tons of coal produced per colliery, as 
compared with 256 men employed and less than 
120,000 tons of coal produced per colliery by the 
unaffiliated operators. 



STATISTICS OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE OPERATORS AFFILIATED AND UNAFFILIATED WITH 

RAILROADS: 1909. 



Table 23 



Number of operators 

Number of collieries (including wasb- 

eries) 

Acres of coal land controlled > 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Leased by operators to each other . 

Capital 

Oioss expenses 

Deduct charges to miners for ex- 
plosives, oil, and blaclsniithhig. 
Net expenses 

Royalties 



Total. 



139 

357 

273,499 

183,044 

101,430 

10,975 

$246,599,761 

$139,048,811 

$4,864,844 

$134,183,967 

$7,967,209 



Operators 
affiliated 

with 
railroads. 



11 

210 

230,739 

180,567 

61,129 

10,967 

$218,198,695 

$106,493,484 

$3,862,611 

$102,630,873 

$4,219,299 



Unaffiliated 
operators. 



128 

147 

42,760 

2,477 

40,301 

18 

$28,401,066 

$32,555,327 

$1,002,233 
$31,553,094 
$3,747,910 



Total tons (2,240 pounds) of coal pro- 
duced 

Loaded at mines for shipment. .'. . 

Sold locally 

Used at mines for steam and heat. 

Total value of coal at mines 

Employees: 

Balaried 



Outside 

Inside 

Total primary horsepower. . 



Total. 



72,109,034 

62,630,012 

1,789,911 

7,689,111 

$148,866,422 

4,297 
173,098 
48,505 
124,593 
675, 196 



Operators 
affiliated 

with 
railroads. 



54,616,158 

47,617,579 

960,589 

6,037,990 

$113,779,555 

3,262 
135,407 
35,713 
99,694 
539,366 



Unaffiliated 
operators. 



17,492,876 

15,012,433 

829,322 

1,651,121 

$35,086,867 

1,035 

37,691 

12,792 

24,899 

135,831 



1 Total Is exclusive of duplication of acreage leased by operators to each other. See page 181, "Coalland controlled." 

SCALE OF PRODUCTION. 



Tables 12, 13, and 14 of Part I give statistics relat- 
ing to the size of anthracite operating organizations, 
but include the Rocky Mountain anthracite mines and 
the Pennsylvania river dredges as well as the anthra- 
cite collieries proper; furthermore, Table 14 classifies 
operators on the basis of all land controlled. The fol- 
lowing tables, classifying operators according to value 
of products and number of wage earners, not only con- 
fine the statistics to Pennsylvania colliery operators, 
but distinguish the operators as affiliated and unaffili- 
ated with railroads; while the table classifying opera- 
tors according to acreage controlled is based on hold- 
ings of coal land exclusive of barren areas. 

Classification of operators according to value of coal pro- 
duced: 1909. — Of the 139 anthracite operators in Penn- 
sylvania in 1909, exclusive of those operating dredges, 
19 produced less than $10,000 worth of products 
each; 49, from $10,000 to $100,000; 39, from $100,000 
to $500,000; 15, from $500,000 to $1,000,000; 8, from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000; and 9, $5,000,000 or more. 
The following table distinguishes the 139 operators 
according as they are affiliated or unaffiliated with 
railroads, and classifies those of each group according 
to the value of coal produced per operator: 



Table 24 


OPEEATOES AFFILIATED 
WITH EAILROADS. 


UNAFFILIATED 
OPEEATOES. 


VJiLVE OP COAL PEODUCED PEB 
OPEEATOE. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Value of coal 
produced. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


Value of coal 
produced. 


Total 


11 


$113,779,665 


128 

19 

49 

54 

6 


$35,086,867 

81,227 

2,141,855 

21,020,422 

11,843,363 


Less than $10,000 


$10,000 to $160,000 






$100,000 to $1,000,000 






Over $1,000,000 


11 


113,779,565 





Each of the companies affiliated with raUroads re- 
ported an output valued at more than $1,000,000, and 
the average value of coal per company was more than 



$10,000,000. On the other hand, only 6 of the 128 
unaffiliated operators reported an output valued at 
more than $1,000,000, and the average value of coal 
for these 6 operators was less than $2,000,000 each. 

Classification of operators according to nnmber of wage 
earners employed: 1909. — Table 13 gives the number 
of anthracite operators in the United States as a 
whole employing specified numbers of wage earners, 
together with the number of wage earners employed 
by each group. Table 25 presents a similar classifi- 
cation for Pennsylvania anthracite operators affihated 
with railroads, and unaffiliated respectively. The 
river dredges, included in Table 13, are excluded 
from this table. 



Table 25 

NUMBEE OF WAGE EAENEES PEE 
OPEEATOE. 


OPEEATOES 

AFFILIATED WITH 

KAILEOADS. 


mrAFFUJATED 
OPEEATOES. 


Num- 
ber of 
opersr 
tors. 


Number 

of 

wage 

earners. 


Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 

of 

wage 

earners. 


Total 


U 


136,407 


128 
62 
41 
18 
7 


37,691 
2,325 
11,841 
11,857 
11,668 


100 or less 


101 to 500 






601 to 1,000 






Overl.OOO 


u 


135,407 





All of the 11 operators connected with raUroads 
were in the class of employers reporting more than 
1,000 wage earners, with the average number employed 
per company exceeding 12,000 men. Among the 
unaflaiiated operators, 7 reported more than 1,000 
wage earners each, but the great majority of unaflili- 
ated operators were relatively small employers of 
labor. 

Classification of operators according to number of acres 
of coal land controlled : 1909.— The following table gives 
the principal facts regarding the control of coal lands 
and the accompanying coal production for Pennsyl- 
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vania anthracite operators holding specified areas. 
Thirteen operators who reported their entire produc- 
tion from washing culm piles have been excluded 
from this table. 



Table 26 


NUUBEB OF ACKES OF COAL LAND CONTROLLED 
PER OPERATOR. 




Total. 


Less 

than 100 
acres. 


100 to 
1,000 
acres. 


1,000 to 
10,000 
acres. 


10,000 

acres and 

over. 


Number of operators 

Aci«s of coal land con- 
trolled» 


126 

273,499 
183,044 
101,430 

2,171 

68,558,720 
544,117 

251 

1,616,495 

2.4 


42 

1,468 

149 

1,319 

36 

663,366 
15,794 

452 

219,330 

33.1 


62 

22,721 

1,259 

21,480 

366 

10,474,306 
168,940 

461 

263,995 

2.5 


16 

38,328 
12,763 
26,289 

2,396 

13,295,247 
830,963 

347 

327,666 

2.5 


6 

210,982 
168,883 
52,342 

35,164 

44,125,801 


Owned 


H<^ld under lea.se 


Average numter of acres 
per operator 


Total tons of coal produced 
(2,240 pounds). 


Average per operator 

Average per acre con- 
trolled. . 


7,354,300 
209 


Tons sold locally 


806,614 


Per cent of total output. . 


1.8 



1 Exclusive of duplication of land leased by operators to each other. (See Table 21.) 

The above figures are of particular interest because 
the acreage of anthracite land is very limited and is 
practically aU covered by the table. The tabulation 
shows that six large concerns controlled more than 
three-fourths of all the anthracite land reported. 
That they hold a considerable part of this area in re- 
serve is clearly shown by a comparison of the average 
actual output of coal per acre controlled for the vari- 
ous groups. This average for the six largest holders 



was 209 tons per acre, or less than half as much as for 
the two groups of smallest holders, whose limited 
acreage precluded the holding of reserve areas.' The 
figures show not only greatly concentrated control of 
the anthracite deposits, but also show that the small 
and medium sized concerns are mining out their de- 
posits much more rapidly than the largest concerns, 
so that increased concentration of the industry may 
occur in the future. Furthermore, the larger operators 
hold their lands chiefly through direct ownership, while 
all the other groups report much the greater portion of 
their acreage held under lease. 

The table also indicates the importance to the small 
land holders of local sales of coal. The 42 operators 
each with less than 100 acres of coal land were limited 
by their restricted acreage to an average annual out- 
put of less than 16,000 tons each; but they were able 
to sell about one-third of their output locally. Much 
of this coal was retailed and brought better prices 
than could be secured for coal shipped to distant mar- 
kets. This is of material assistance to these operators 
in offsetting the greater cost of small-scale produc- 
tion. The local markets, however, are by no means 
abandoned to these small operators by the large pro- 
ducers. On the contrary, of the total coal marketed 
locally, the 22 largest operators sold nearly three- 
fourths, though such local sales formed only a small 
proportion of their total output. 



EXPENSES. 



The analytical figures for the distribution of expenses 
at the anthracite collieries are presented in three tables. 
The first covers all classes of coUieries combined, the 
second gives separate figures for mines and for wash- 
eries, and the third deals with royalties. 

Distribution of expenses for all collieries: 1909. — The 
following table shows for all anthracite collieries, the 
average expenses per ton, and the percentage of gross 
expenses formed by the several items: 



Table 27 



Total net expenses . . . 

Total gross expenses. 

Salaries 



Supplies 

Hoyalties 

Miscellaneous. 



Average 
expense 
per ton. 



$1.86 
1.93 
0.06 
1.28 
0.37 
0.11 
0.11 



Per cent 
of total 
gross ex- 



100.0 
3.3 
66.3 
19.2 
5.7 
5.6 



It will be noted from the above figures that the chief 
element of expense is services, salaries and wages to- 
gether amounting to SI. 34 per ton and comprising 
69.6 per cent of the reported gross expenses in 1909. 
The next largest item was colhery supplies, including 
the cost of fuel and power. The average gross ex- 
pense for this item was $0.37 per ton. As explained 
in the remarks under "Wages" and "Supplies" on 



page 182, the operators' net cost of supplies was some- 
what less than the above amount. 

The average cost per ton given for royalties, $0.11, 
must not be taken as the average rate of royalty, 
since the foregoing figure is computed from the total 
output of anthracite, but on the greater part of this 
total, namely, the coal produced from lands owned by 
operators, no royalty was paid. (See Table 29.) 

Expenses and related data for mines and for washeries. — 
The expense of producing anthracite from mines is 
much greater than the expense of recovering coal by 
washing culm banks. In order to give separate data 
for these two kinds of operations, the following table 
has been prepared summarizing the principal statistics 
relating to expenses for mines and for washeries which 
were recovering coal from culm pUes, independently of 
fresh mine production. As explained in the footnote on 
the following page, certain operations have necessarily 



' This average output per acre disregards variations in the orig- 
inal coal contents of the land and differences in the methods of 
mining. Variations iu the thickness of the coal measures m%ht 
readily cause considerable difference in the average output per acre, 
but in general the lands of the small holders are not underlaid by- 
more productive coal measm-es than the lands of the large holders, 
so that the differences in the averages quoted above can not be at- 
tributed to this cause. Furthermore, the mining methods of the 
large operators are certainly not inferior to those of the email oper- 
ators, and hence the smaller average output per acre for the large 
producers can not be accounted for in this manner. 
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been excluded from the table, and certain adminis- 
trative expenses (relatively small in amount) have 
been apportioned to the mines and the washeries by 
estimate.^ 



Table 28 



Number of collieries 

Total gross expenses 

Less charges to miners for explosives, oil, and black- 
smithing 

Total net expenses 

Tons (2,240 pounds) of coal produced 

Value at mines 

Wage earners, number ' 

Outside 

Engineers, firemen, and mechanics 

others, 16 years and over 

Boys under 16 years 

Inside 

Engineers, firemen, and mechanics 

Miners : 

Miners' helpers 

Others, 16 years and over 

Boys under 16 years 

Total primary horsepower 

Gross expense by items: 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

SuppUes 

Fuel and rent of power 

Other 

Royalties 

Miscellaneous - 

Taxes, contract work, and sundries 

Apportioned administrative expenses 

Average value of coal per ton at collieries 

Average net expense per ton 

Average gross expense per ton 

Salaries' 

Wages' 

Supplies 

Royalties 

Miscellaneous 



Mines. 



272 
1114,613,120 

$4,165,815 

8110,447,305 

66,538,922 

S121,248,835 

144,639 

38,244 

7,278 

27,862 

3,104 

106,395 

1,987 

39,934 

32,588 

31,873 

13 

574,360 

$77,029,135 
2,046,249 
74,982,888 
21,864,411 
2,501,620 
19,362,791 
7^187,342 
8,532,232 
3,211,123 
5,321,109 



$2.14 
1.95 
2.03 
0.06 
1.34 
0.39 
0.13 
O.U 



Washeries. 



43 
$1,324,326 

$251 

$1,324,074 

3,550,314 

$2,274,004 

1,712 

1,712 

248 

1,440 

24 



11,584 

$728,108 

53,413 

674,693 

387,657 

91,375 

296,282 

122,938 

85,624 

57,775 

27,849 



$0.64 
0.37 
0.37 
0.02 
0.19 
0.11 
0.03 
0.02 



1 Exclusive of 1,486 wage earners employed on general work who could not be 
distributed, but the wages of these men were part of the administrative expenses 
apportioned. 

' Includes the average amount of general office salaries and wages per ton. 



This table shows an average gross expense for coal 
recovered by washeries of $0.37 per ton, as compared 
with $2.03 per ton for coal produced from mines. 
This low average expense for washeries is to be ex- 
pected, since the recovery of coal from culm banks 
is largely mechanical, and few employees are needed. 
The average value of the washery product is likewise 
much below that of the mine output, which is due to 
the fact that most of the washery coal is of smaller, 
less valuable sizes. 

Royalty payments: 1909. — The following table gives 
data regarding royalties: 



Table 29 


Tons of coal 

from leased 

land (2,240 

poundi). 


Royalty 
payments. 


Average 
royalty 
per ton. 




15,705,262 

14,929,912 

775,350 


$3,691,544 

3,595,368 

96,178 


$0.24 


Mines . 


0.24 




0.12 







This table does not cover all mines and washeries 
operating under lease, since the reports of some 
operators did not specify the tonnage of coal pro- 
duced under lease with the royalty payments there- 
for, but the tonnage covered is sufficiently large to 
show prevailing conditions. 

The rates of anthracite royalties vary according to 
the sizes of coal produced. The table shows that for 
coal from mines the average rate was about $0.24 per 
ton, and for coal washed from culm banks, with the 
greater proportion of small sizes, about $0.12 per ton. 



WAGE EARNERS. 



The more general statistics as to the employment 
of persons in anthracite collieries have already been 
presented in Table 16. Additional details are given in 
the following tables. 

' In 1909, 52 washeries Were operated independently of fresh mine 
production, hut the table deals with only 43 of these washeries. 
This is due to the fact that the reports for 9 washeries were combined 
by the operators with the reports for 33 mines, and of course these 
operations covered by combmed reports were necessarily excluded 
from this analysis. Accordingly, 9 washeries with a total produc- 
tion of 862,012 tons and 33 mines with a total production of 
11,159,786 tons have been excluded from the table. However, the 
number of operations and_ the total tonnage covered by the table 
are sufficiently large to give representative figures for each class 
of producing units. 

Miscellaneous expenses given in this table include certain ad- 
ministrative expenses. These were salaries and other general office 
expenses reported by various companies as a total. In all other 
anthracite tables, which show expenses for the industry as a whole, 
these expenses could be and have been included under the proper 
heads of salaries, wages, taxes, rent of offices, etc., but in this table 
based on individual collieries it was necessary to distribute such 
general office expenses reported in toto for the company to the several 
collieries, in order that no part of the expenses should be omitted. 
For this purpose these administrative expenses were distributed in 
the proportion which the total expense of each colliery bore to the 
total expense of the company ._ While this method lowers in this 
table the total amount of salaries and wages reported as such, and 
increases the total amount of miscellaneous expense by an equal 
amount, as compared with other tables for anthracitOj the total ex- 

Eenses as shown are substantially correct for the collieries covered 
y the table. Moreover, in the lower part of the table the average 
amounts of salaries and wages per ton have been calculated to in- 
clude these general office salaries and wages, so that the averages 
shown approximate the actual average amounts and proportions of 
the various items given. 



Employment of wage earners above and below ground for 
different classes of collieries: 1909. — ^At some collieries 
washeries are used as part of the breaker equipment 
for cleaning coal from the mines, while at other 
coUieries the coal is cleaned by other means. This 
difference in equipment affects the employment of 
labor in the breakers. The following table, giving the 
number and per cent of wage earners employed out- 
side and inside the mines for different classes of col- 
lieries, presents data bearing on this subject:^ 



Table 30 



Wage earners, number, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest 
representative day 

Outside 

Inside 

Per cent of total 

Outside 

Inside 



ColUeries 


Ooffieries 


without 


with 


washeries. 


washeries. 


112,834 


31,805 


31,242 


7,002 


81,592 


24,803 


100.0 


100.0 


27.7 


22.0 


72.3 


78.0 



Wash- 
eries. 



1,712 
1,712 



100.0 
100.0 



The table shows that in 1909 the coUieries using 
washeries in the breakers employed but 22 per cent of 
their wage earners above ground as compared with 
27.7 per cent thus employed in collieries cleaning coal 
by other means. While some other factors may also 

^ The figures in this table are exclusive of the employees of 
the collieries omitted from Table 28, as explained in connection 
therewith. 
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contribute to this result, the primary cause is doubt- 
less the reduction in the number of breaker employees 
through the use of washeries. 

Number of days collieries were operated : 1909.' — The 
following table gives the number of collieries which 
were operated specified numbers of days during the 
year 1909. 

The table indicates the irregularity of employment 
in the anthracite collieries from day to day. Of the 
total number reported, 30.5 per cent were in opera- 
tion more than 240 days, 54.9 per cent more than 210 
days, and 74.2 per cent more than 180 days. Except 

' By agreement between the operators and their employees the 
anthracite collieries were operatea on a 9-hour day basis. 



in a few cases time was not lost in one continuous pe- 
riod of nonoperation, but the breakers were shut down 
for a day or two at more or less frequent intervals to 
permit repairs, to restrict output, or for other reasons. 
This feature of operation is not peculiar to anthracite, 
but is true generally of the entire coal mining industry. 



Table 31 

NUMBER OF DATS IN 
OPEBATION. 


Number 

of 
collieries. 


mJMBEB OF DAT8 IN 
07EBATI0N. 


Number 

of 
collieries. 


Total . .. 


367 
6 
3 
8 
14 
27 
34 


181 to 210 


69 




211 to 240 


87 


31 to 60 


241 to 270 


64 


61 to 90 


271 to 300 


42 


91 to 120. . . 


301 to 330 


12 


121 to ISO 


331 to 365 


1 


151 to 180 .... 




1 









MAP SHOWING ANTHRACITE FIELDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PART III.i— BITUMINOUS COAL. 



GENERAL SUMMARY: 1909. 



Statistics for mines with and without coke manufac- 
ture, by states. — Table 32 summarizes for the year 
1909 the more important statistics of the bituminous 
coal industry as conducted in the various states, dis- 



tinguishing mines operating coke ovens from those 
without such manufacture. For total production and 
value of bituminous coal for each state, including coal 
used for making coke, see Table 33. 



SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, DISTINGUISHING THOSE WITH AND WITHOUT COKE 

MANUFACTURE, BY STATES: 1909. 



Table 3S 


Num- 
ber of 
mines. 


Acres of 
coal land 

con- 
trolled. 


Capital. 


Expenses. 


PRODUCTS. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Primary 
horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber of 
mining 

ma- 
chines. 




STATE. 


Value Of all 
products. 


Coal, exclusive of coal 
made into coke. 


Coke made at mines. 


berof 
com- 
pleted 
coke 
ovens. 




Tons 
(2,000 lbs.). 


Value at 
mines. 


Tons 
(2,000 lbs.). 


Value at 
mines. 


All mines: 

TTnlted States... 


6,013 


6,673,186 


1 $1,062,197,083 


: $396,907,026 


$427,962,464 


326,792,907 


$360,062,340 


32,450,482 


$67,483,162 


669,789 


1,227,401 


13,585 


86,341 


MINEg WITHOtTT COKE 
MANUFACTUltE. 

United States 


5,365 


4,883,967 


1697,357,137 


301,451,896 


315,894,935 


280,652,040 


315,659,346 






435,414 


910,778 


11,602 












Alabama 


167 
69 
140 
631 
322 

311 

202 

299 

70 

28 

220 
53 
640 
104 
9 

1,179 
129 
47 
44 

51 
479 

65 
106 

648 


231,765 
54,359 
65,047 
552,396 
140,244 

70,192 
80,459 
332,084 
68,220 
23,135 

116,108 
10,356 

406,336 
75,744 
3,122 

1,338,003 

329,650 

125,774 

35,190 

83,313 
565,467 

64,783 
112,230 

1,689,219 


19,632,647 

12,266,942 

18,046,692 

175,257,667 

135,937,961 

17,212,033 
16,262,203 
22,807,715 
22,871,136 
6,865,156 

15,650,407 

1,023,278 

64,131,141 

16,672,886 

642,410 

•227,746,738 

9,830,983 

5,894,898 

21,846,844 

•13,040,936 

•77,677,068 
•7,609,229 
•21,210,879 

364,839,946 


7,806,117 
3,630,626 
9,394,037 
61,697,504 
14,906,831 

12,816,076 
9,778,297 
9,140,144 
3,941,369 
2,985,802 

5,715,727 

523,410 

27,153,497 

6,535,441 
238,246 

79,361,941 
5,185,688 
2,812,079 
1,628,096 

6,205,090 

24,327,363 

8,146,526 

7,532,199 

2 94,455,130 


8,125,811 
3,508,690 
10,208,042 
53,030,545 
15,018,123 

12,682,106 
9,835,614 
9,006,946 
4,483,137 
3,175,102 

5,881,034 

563,212 

27,353,663 

6,185,078 
225,026 

85,773,883 
5,130,791 
3,136,004 
1,379,924 

8,915,528 

23,330,421 

9,721,134 

9,226,221 

112,067,529 


6,515,922 
2,373,619 
6,994,756 
50,670,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 
6,895,660 
9,386,178 
4,001,272 
1,772,315 

3,596,691 

364,636 

27,518,764 

3,113,149 

83,704 

85,103,949 
4,657,257 
1,824,742 
1,490,136 

3,496,242 

27,166,931 

6,294,596 

4,982,209 

46,140,867 


8,114,666 

3,608,490 

'10,208,042 

52,999,918 

14,984,616 

12,679,225 
9,836,667 
9,005,539 
4,445,041 
3,175,102 

5,879,972 

563,212 

27,274,403 

6,184,420 
225,026 

86,749,052 
5,130,791 
3,134,720 
1,379,924 

8,915,628 

23,330,248 

9,721,134 

9,214,811 

44,392,994 






11,721 
5,462 
10,368 
74,445 
22,357 

17,623 
12,791 
17,935 
5,798 
3,572 

9,526 

857 

44,405 

8,814 
251 

116,074 
8,470 
4,234 
3,061 

5,857 

36,463 

7,839 

7,491 

134,376 


18,776 
10,608 
27,360 
166,174 
45,910 

19,118 

19,707 

38,409 

9,845 

7,912 

11,898 

2,025 

97,422 

26,316 

1,109 

238,250 

11,580 

6,217 

5,214 

16,252 
79,238 
28,071 
23,477 

316,623 


182 

12 

258 

1,372 

672 

7 
16 

783 
39 

115 

103 
20 
1,537 
34 
27 

4,471 

167 

11 

57 

18 

1,387 

121 

93 

2,083 












Colorado 








Illinois 








Indiana 








Iowa 








Kansas 








Kentucky 








Maryland 








Michigan 








Missouri 








North Dakota 








Ohio 








Oklahoma 








Oregon 








Pennsylvania 








Teimessee 








Texas 








Virginia 








Washington 








West Virginia 








Wyoming 








All other states s 








MINES -WITH COKE 
MANUFACTUKE. 

TTnlted States 


32,450,482 


67,483,162 


86,341 


Alabama 


36 

15 

11 

330 

238 

13 
41 
3 
182 
17 


367,494 
27,895 
32,685 
335,634 
116,620 

129,274 
134,106 
6,298 
569,028 
88,005 


39,969,749 
12,488,341 
1,892,818 
189,861,892 
127,662,905 

10,498,083 
20,490,378 
758,544 
71,125,226 
17,764,916 


2 9,062,318 

2 4,885,468 

1,031,806 

2 48,809,122 

34,120,088 

2 1,673,616 

3,658,824 

328,074 

21,142,396 
3,863,517 


10,333,622 

6,574,155 

998,536 

61,692,534 

46,908,398 

1,557,663 

3,608,404 

311,265 

23,599,171 

4,394,180 


2,396,643 

1,991,393 

1,089,789 

18,425,118 

« 8, 622, 691 

920,381 

1,546,223 

35,263 

18,160,306 

1,675,851 


2,662,911 
2,275,494 
915,902 
17,566,627 
7,747,190 

971,978 

1,397,041 

70,661 

16,466,779 

2,065,601 


2,883,774 

1,061,868 

38,503 

22,499,706 

20,207,354 

213,769 

1,264,213 

42,980 

3,809,028 

636,651 


7,670,711 

3,296,590 

80,633 

43,937,062 

39,141,363 

585,685 
2,211,363 

240,604 
7,132,392 
2,328,122 


11,758 

5,093 

1,720 

68,334 

46,735 

2,684 

6,981 

298 

33,203 

4,304 


35,308 

6,735 

5,905 

166,404 

111,192 

4,496 

11,416 

660 

76,338 

9,462 


118 

1 

124 

1,254 

470 

24 

55 

'"hm 

4 








Kentucky 


3,281 


Pennsylvania 

ConnellsviUe district 


49,510 
42,777 


Virginia 


1,457 




6,130 


West Virginia 

All other states » 


185 
15,966 
1,831 



r,804 in Pennsylvania, and $16,346 in 



1 The total includes 818,229,388 which can not be distributed among the individual states. The states to which the item relates are Arkansas Illinois Indiana Iowa 
Kansas, IStooun, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. See footnote to Capital, Table 62 '^^''^^^' ^"iiois, inmana, lowa, 

2 The total includes $433,801 cost of coal purchased for coking at mines, made up of $128,176 in Alabama, $261,475 in Colorado $27 8i 
Tennessee. »»■.,« 

» Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

* There were 30,107,187 tons of coal, valued at $23,016,677, made into coke at mines. 

s Includes Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

In round numbers the total quantity of bituminous 
coal produced in 1909 by all mines covered by the 
census was 378,975,000 tons (see Table 2), of which 
376,865,510 tons were produced by the mines covered 



by the table given above (mines with complete re- 
ports). Of this quantity, 326,792,907 tons were pro- 
duced for shipment or use as fuel, and 50,072,603 tons 
for conversion into coke at the mines, from which 



T. /t^? «*^*j^*ic3 °* minea operated by penal uistitutions, nor of mines furnishing incomplete reports are included in any table of 
Part III. The product of these mines is included in Tables 2, 4, 5, and 7, Part I. i «*"y 
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32,450,482 tons of coke were made. The total value 
of the coal shipped or used as fuel, of the coke made 
at the mines, and of sundry by-products, was 
$427,962,464, and the total expenses reported were 
$395,907,026. Mines with coke manufacture reported 
23.9 per cent of the total expenses and 26.2 per cent 
of the total value of products. Among the states with 
coke made at the mines Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Alabama lead, with 22,499,706 tons of coke, 
valued at $43,937,062; 3,809,028 tons, valued at 
$7,132,392; and 2,883,774 tons, valued at $7,670,711, 
respectively. By far the most important coking region 
is the Connellsville district of Pennsylvania, which 
produced 20,207,354 tons, valued at $39,141,363. 

In the United States as a whole the total ex- 
penses reported for mines without coke manufacture 
amounted in 1909 to $301,451,896, and the total value of 
products to $315,894,935, showing a difference of only 
$14,443,039, or about 5 cents per ton of coal produced. 
In Arkansas, Iowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virgkiia the expenses 
reported exceeded the value of products. 

For mines with coke manufacture the total reported 
expenses amounted to $94,455,130, and the value of 
products to $112,067,529, showing a difference of 
$17,612,399. In Kentucky, Termessee, Virginia, and 
Washington the expenses reported by mines of this 
class exceeded the value of products reported. 

These data can not be taken as showing accurately 
the amount of profit or loss in the coal mining indus- 
try of the several states, but they do seem to indicate 
clearly that in many states the industry obtains only 



a very low rate of profit, if any. The remarks made 
on page 181 of this report as to the significance of 
the reported expenses, and particularly with refer- 
ence to the matter of depreciation and of develop- 
ment work, should be carefully considered in con- 
nection with these statistics. While charges for 
permanent improvements not properly assignable to 
the operations of the current year have been included 
in the returns of the mine operators, it is uncertain 
whether the expenses of this character are sufficient 
in general to offset depreciation, for which, as such, 
no charge has been included in the expenses reported. 

Among other reasons why the statistics in this table 
do not furnish conclusive evidence as to profits in the 
coal industry is the fact that a large proportion of the 
coal and coke is produced by mines affiliated with rail- 
way companies and other industrial concerns, and 
the value of coal or coke reported by them in many 
cases is fixed at an arbitrary figure which may be 
higher or lower than the current market prices. 

It should also be noted that many mine operators 
make a considerable profit by renting houses and sell- 
ing merchandise to their employees. The Bureau of 
the Census corresponded with many operators whose 
returns showed an excess of expenses over the value 
of products, and not a few of them stated that, while 
there was a loss in their coal mining business proper, 
this was more than counterbalanced by profits from 
selHng merchandise and renting houses. 

Relative production, by states: 1909. — ^The relative 
importance of the different states as producers of 
bituminous coal is indicated by the map below. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Coal mining exclusive of coke manufacture at the 
mines, by states. — In order to present data compar- 
able with previous census reports the following table 
has been adjusted to cover coal mining only, by de- 
ducting from the figures given in the preceding table 
the estimated capital, expenses, number of salaried 



employees and wage earners, and the reported value 
of products, assignable to the manufacture of coke at 
the mines. Most of these estimates of numbers and 
amounts to be deducted on account of coke manu- 
facture were made by the operators themselves, and 
the remainder were made by the Bureau of the Census. 



STATISTICS FOR BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, EXCLUDING (PARTLY BY ESTIMATE) ITEMS RELATING TO COKE 

MANUFACTURE, BY STATES: 1909. 



Table 33 



TTnlted States. 



Alabama. . 
Arkansas. 
Colorado.. 

niinois 

Indiana... 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky., 
Maryland., 
MicMgan.., 



Missouri 

North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 



Pennsylvania 

Connellsville dist . 



Texas 

Virginia.. 



Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states*. 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



3,603 

112 
44 
86 
470 
223 

258 

118 

240 

40 

15 

173 
52 

441 
66 



76 
85 
29 
42 

32 

307 

35 

84 



3 $960, 289, 465 

43,337,899 

8 2,256,942 

25,491,031 

'75,257,667 

3 36,937,961 

3 7,212,033 
3 6,262,203 
24,608,533 
22,871,136 
6,865,166 

'5,650,407 

1,023,278 

64, 131, 141 

3 5,672,886 

642,410 

3 368,698,722 
78,517,182 
19,471,452 
5,894,898 
36,189,055 

3 13,663,880 

3 136,244,496 

3 7,609,229 

3 37,167,662 



Total. 



(378,159,282 

15,361,842 
3,630,626 
13,169,671 
61,697,604 
14,906,831 

12,816,076 
9,778,297 

10,127,987 
3,941,369 
2,986,802 

5,715,727 

523,410 

27,163,497 

6,635,441 
238,246 

117,443,350 

24,966,514 

6,691,482 

2,812,079 

4,392,440 

6,474,630 
43,024,716 

8,146,526 
10,601,843 



Salaries. 



120,417,392 

1,118,008 
'166,067 
< 662, 201 
12,083,668 
« 604, 111 

* 468, 169 
1286,623 
1787,205 
1 222, 116 
125,140 

1209,230 

60,069 

11,367,036 

1302,330 

11,714 

15,427,160 

1,203,489 

547,534 

1177,103 

278,099 

1239,602 

12,742,374 

1411,569 

697, 118 



$282,378,886 

10,035,850 
2,758,127 
9,776,702 
41,991,246 
12,273,644 

10,383,672 
8,106,670 
7,122,066 
2,713,294 
2,267,272 

4,695,972 

357,221 

20,922,039 

4,803,392 

162,845 

86,191,515 
17,683,609 
4,751,419 
2,126,043 
2,689,685 

4,991,661 

29,420,065 

5,808,248 

8,040,468 



Supplies. 



$45,345,932 

2,166,618 
362,212 
1,749,382 
4,944,371 
1,198,974 

1,330,436 
609,521 

1,189,022 
408,227 
326,517 

397,068 

■76,187 

2,681,281 

912,614 

62,690 

16,855,616 

4,043,666 

665,884 

334,867 

686,830 

861,700 
5,563,192 
1,435,466 
1,531,358 



Boyalties. 



$12,035,900 

223,933 
163,896 
430, 136 
744,860 
240,494 

322,673 

266, 645 

325,239 

95, 757 

61,555 

160,182 

10,647 

892,398 

269,651 

438 

3,950,876 
469,879 
404,429 
36,247 
251,824 

103,330 

2,870,860 

104,908 

105,032 



Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 



Num- 
ber of 
salaried 
employ- 



1 $17,981, 172 

1,818,433 
1180,224 
1541,260 
11,933,369 
1589,708 

1311,126 
1509,038 
1704,465 
1501,965 
206,318 

1253,275 

20,286 

11,290,743 

1247,454 

10,659 

16,018,193 

1,565,981 

322,216 

1137,819 

487,002 

1278,537 

12,428,245 

1386,336 

327,877 



5 17,793 

1,163 

'178 

6 498 

5 1,788 

5 560 

5 411 

5 300 

5 865 
5243 

106 

6 221 

46 

5 1,220 

6 275 
11 

6 4,716 
1,046 

535 
5 174 



6 181 

5 2,451 
6243 



Number 
of wage 
earners. 



542,911 

20,914 
5,462 
14,447 
74,445 
22,367 

17,623 
12,791 
19,583 

5,798 
3,672 

9,526 

867 

44,405 

8,814 
251 

168,513 

32,715 

10,832 

4,234 

8,480 

6,094 
64,780 

7,839 
11,294 



COAL PRODUCED, DfCLCD- 
INQ COAL COKED AT 
UmES. 



Value, 
including 
minor prod- 
ucts.' 



$401,577,477 

16,185,524 
3,608,590 
14,104,268 
53,030,545 
15,018,123 

12,682,106 
9,835,614 
9,940,486 
4,483,137 
3, 175, 102 

5,881,034 

663,212 

27,353,663 

6,185,078 
225,026 

129,545,547 

30,770,903 

6,548,615 

3,136,004 

4,336,185 

9,139,707 
44,344,067 

9,721,134 
12,634,811 



Tons (2,000 
pounds). 



376,865,610 

13,676,561 
2,373,619 
10,642,868 
50,570,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 
6,896,660 
10,661,276 
4,001,272 
1,772,316 

3,596,691 

364,636 

27,518,764 

3,113,149 

83,704 

137,304,760 

38,729,778 

5,972,930 

1,824,742 

4,949,341 

3,601,213 

51,495,666 

6,294,696 

7,802,434 



' Value of minor products for the United States was $244,082. 

• Exolusive of 136 operators duplicated in the numbers given for the various states. 

3 The total includea $18,229,388 which can not be distributed among the individual states; the states to wlilch the item relates are Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

1 The United States total for salaries includes $1,523,356, paid to employees of general oflices, which, for the reasons given on page 182 under "Administrative 
expenses of general offices," have been included in the statistics of the separate states, not under the heading of " Salaries," but under " Miscellaneous expenses; " the states 
aflected by this arrangement are Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

6 The total includes 1,003 salaried employees who could not be distributed by states for the reasons given on page 182 under "Administrative expenses of general 
offices; " the states affected are Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

5 Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 



In considering the relation between the total re- 
ported expenses, as shown in this table, and the value 
of products, the comments made in connection with 
the preceding table should be borne in mind. More- 
over, the fact should be noted that in states where 
some of the mines made coke the amount of ex- 
penses shown as attributable to mine operation 
proper involves an element of estimate, while the total 
value assigned to the coal produced by such mines is 
in some cases arbitrary and scarcely in conformity with 
market prices. 

Statistics of different kinds of bituminous coal: 
1909. — The following table summarizes the principal 
statistics for bituminous coal mines classified accord- 
ing to the kind of coal produced. Data relating to 
coke manufacture at the mines have been excluded 



in the manner already described, so that the figures 
shown for bituminous proper involve a certain amoimt 
of estimate. 

[Data relating to coke manufacture at mines excluded, partly by estimate.] 



Table 34 



Number of mines 

Acres of coal land controlled 

Owned , 

Held under lease 

Total expenses 

Average per ton 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies 

Eoyalties 

Miscellaneous 

Tons of coal produced (2,000 lbs. ) 
Value of coal at mines 

Average per ton 

Number of wage earners 



Bituminous 
proper.' 



6,769 

6,431,661 

4,476,148 

1,965,613 

$366,881,773 

$1.00 

$18,161,403 

$273,376,688 

$43,747,667 

$11,669,891 

$18,926,224 

1367, 417, 737 

387, 047, 709 

$1.05 

' 528,468 



Subbitu- 

minons 

and lignite. 



183 

83,506 

52, 876 

30, 629 

$9,468,880 

$1.27 

$574,150 

$6,945,865 

$1,272,802 

$237,321 

$428,752 

7,469,428 

$11,198,868 

$1.50 

10,478 



Semian- 
thracite. 



49 

45,467 

10,472 

34,995 

$2,581,598 

$1.44 

$132, 126 

$1,885,975 

$306,945 

$118,011 

$138,642 

1,793,011 

$2,831,959 

$1.58 

3,669 



Cannel. 



12 

12,553 

9,916 

2,637 

$237,031 

$1.21 

$26,358 

$170,368 

$18,618 

$10,677 

$11,010 

195,336 

$254,869 

$1.30 



1 Includes bituminous, semibituminous, splint, and block coal. 
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The table does not show precisely the tonnage of 
the different kinds of coal, owing to the fact that a 
few companies producing chiefly bituminous coal 
proper, with a small output of other kinds, returned 
one combined report for all their operations. Under 
such conditions it was necessary to include the entire 
production under the heading of bituminous coal 
proper. 

The table shows the marked predominance of the 
bituminous proper, under which heading are also 
included semibituminous, block, and sphnt coal. 
This type, with the exception of a Uttle semianthra- 
cite and cannel coal, includes the entire production 
of the Eastern states. Most of the subbituminous and 
hgnite coal is produced in Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. More than 24 per cent of the com- 
bined output of these states in 1909 was of this class, 
but nearly all of their remaining production was 
bituminous proper. 

The output of semianthracite is restricted by lim- 
ited deposits. Nearly the entire production in 1909 
came from Arkansas, such coal constituting more than 
one-half the total output of that state. Small quan- 
tities were also produced in Colorado, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and Virginia. Cannel coal occurs only in occasional 
small deposits. Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Vii^inia were the chief producing states. 

In considering the statistics in this table as to value 
of coal and expenses the comments in connection with 
the two precedii^ tables should be borne in mind. 
Furthermore, the variations in average value per ton 



shown by the table do not reflect similar differences 
in the quahty of these coals, nor do the variations in 
average expenses conform to corresponding differ- 
ences in physical conditions of mining. The average 
values per ton in 1909 were as follows: Semianthra- 
cite, $1.58; subbituminous and hgnite, $1.50; can- 
nel, $1.30; and bituminous proper, $1.05. Semi- 
anthracite and cannel are superior domestic fuels and 
under similar conditions command better prices than 
bituminous proper, but subbituminous and hgnite are 
inferior to bituminous proper, and their higher average 
value is due primarily to the fact that these coals are 
produced in Western states where higher prices are 
realized for coal generally than in the eastern fields 
of great bituminous production. In the Western 
states producing both kinds of coal the average value 
per ton for bituminous proper was about $0.17 more 
than for subbituminous and hgnite. 

The average reported expenses per ton are as follows: 
Semianthracite, $1.44; subbituminous and lignite, 
$1.27; cannel, $1.21; and bituminous proper, $1. As 
compared with bituminous proper, the higher averages 
for semianthracite and cannel may be due to natural 
conditions of mining; that is, the working of thinner 
measures, justified by the higher prices which can be 
reahzed for these coals; but the higher average ex- 
pense shown for subbituminous and hgnite is due not 
to any such conditions as these, but to .the uniformly 
higher cost of production in the West as compared 
with the East. In the Western states concerned the 
average expense for bituminous proper was $0.17 per 
ton higher than for subbituminous and hgnite. 



PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 



Comparative statistics, by states : 1909 and 1889. — 
The following table gives comparative statistics of 
capital, total expenses, wages, supphes, and contract 
work, and of the tonnage and value of coal produced in 
1909 and 1889. The figures in this table have been 
adjusted (as explained in connection with Table 6) 
to give comparable statistics for these two years. 
The data for the manufacture of coke at the mines 
have been excluded, partly by estimate, in the manner 
already described. The remarks as to expenses and 
value of coal made in connection with Tables 32 and 
33 should be borne in mind. 

The table shows marked progress in the industry in 
the period covered. For the United States as a 



whole, the output increased 294.1 per cent and its 
value 325.4 per cent. At the same time, the total 
expenses increased 343.2 per cent, the wage payments 
330.6 per cent, and the cost of supphes 467.2 per cent. 
Among the states showing an increase in output 
exceeding 500 per cent, namely, Arkansas, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Texas, and West Virginia, the latter 
is the only one which is an important coal pro- 
ducer. In the other states named coal mining was 
in an incipient stage 20 years ago. The greatest 
absolute increase in output is found in Pennsylvania, 
101,100,000 tons (in round numbers); in West Vir- 
ginia, 45,300,000 tons; in Ilhnois, 38,500,000 tons; 
and in Ohio, 17,500,000 tons. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY STATES: 1909 AND 1889. 
IData relating to coke manufacture at mines excluded, partly by estimate.] 



Table 35 



TJnlted States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas' 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Micliigan 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

OWo 

Oklahoma 

Peimsylvanla 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

AH other states '.. 



Census. 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 



1909 
1889 



1909 



1909 



1909 
1889 



Capital. 



2 $960, 289, 465 
180,782,319 

43,337,899 
12,535,194 

2 2,256,942 
1,289,751 

25,491,031 
12,611,849 

> 75, 257, 667 
17,630,351 

2 35,937,961 
3,435,703 

2 7,212,033 
6, 279, 179 

2 6,262,203 
3,488,539 

24,508,533 
6,581,380 

22,871,136 
18,025,367 

6,865,156 
49,650 

2 5,650,407 
3,992,293 

1,023,278 
66,580 

64,131,141 
14,018,236 

2 5,672,886 
1,492,009 

2 358,698,722 
53,322,330 

19,471,452 
4,362,711 

5,894,898 
307,335 

36,189,055 
1,055,516 

2 13,663,880 
3,186,441 

2 136,244,496 
10,508,050 

2 7,609,229 
2,239,252 

2 37,810,072 
4,244,603 



Total. 



$378,159,282 
85,324,193 

15,361,842 
3,726,939 

3,630,526 
308,711 

13,159,671 
3,695,288 

51,697,504 
10,366,069 

14,906,831 
2,681,669 

12,816,076 
4,732,950 

9,778,297 
2,730,782 

10,127,987 
2,166,548 

3,941,359 
2,061,058 

2,985,802 
113,714 

5,715,727 
2,846,137 

523,410 
21,740 

27,153,497 
8,232,183 

6,535,441 
1,172,821 

117,443,350 
25,977,106 

6,691,482 
2,113,292 

2,812,079 
324,157 

4,392,440 
682,408 

6,474,630 
2, 264, 486 

43,024,716 
4,841,796 

8,146,526 
1,823,956 

10,840,089 
2,560,373 



$282,378,886 
65,572,242 

10,035,850 



2,758,127 
239,385 

9,776,702 
2,553,850 

41,991,246 
8,111,253 

12,273,544 
2,045,641 

10,383,672 
3,701,331 

8,106,670 
2,169,137 

7,122,056 
1,584,400 

2,713,294 
1, 668, 847 

2,267,272 
85,158 

4, 695, 972 
2, 363, 300 

357, 221 
14, 664 

20,922,039 
6,482,215 

4, 803, 392 
899,592 

86,191,515 
19, 686, 240 

4,751,419 
1,490,034 

2,126,043 
242,762 

2,689,685 
589,236 

4,991,661 
1,637,960 

29,420,055 
3,592,292 

5,808,248 
1,511,117 

8, 193, 303 
1,840,769 



Supplies. 



$45,346,932 
7,994,210 

2,165,618 
261,512 

362, 212 
39, 158 

1,749,382 
490,152 

4,944,371 
966, 927 

1,198,974 
241,094 

1,330,436 
357,033 

609,521 
262,820 

1,189,022 
237,321 

408,227 
203,155 

325,517 
9,085 

397,068 
181, 218 

75,187 
2,900 

2,681,281 
668, 020 

912,614 
53,404 

15,855,616 
2,393,386 

665,884 
271, 390 

334,867 
54,333 

685,830 
46,754 

861,700 
287, 211 

5,563,192 
462,591 

1,435,465 
224,804 

1,593,948 
379,942 



Contract 
work.' 



$2,134,669 
822,051 

751,384 
36,524 

26,511 



9,139 
91,689 

51,480 
26, 662 

10, 674 
5,807 



65,194 

49,793 
6,330 

86, 660 



1,653 
6,763 



2,203 



23,903 
18, 779 

1,325 



52,854 
58,767 

22, 266 
20,000 

769,234 
282, 222 

6,036 
13,324 

21,214 



114,463 
932 

10,162 
9,296 

62,279 
47, 099 

10,644 

7,881 

12,436 
80, 683 



COAl PEODUCED (mcLun- 
ata COAL COKED AT MINES). 



Tons (2,000 
pounds). 



376,866,610 
95,629,026 

13,676,861 
3,572,983 

2,373,619 

279,584 

10,642,868 
2,644,144 

50,570,503 
12,104,272 

14,723,231 
2,846,057 

7,725,679 
4,095,358 

6, 895, 660 
2,222,443 

10,561,276 
2,399,755 

4,001,272 
2,939,715 

1,772,315 
67,431 

3,596,691 
2,557,823 

364,536 
28, 907 

27,618,764 
9,976,787 

3,113,149 

752, 832 

137,304,760 
36, 174, 089 

5,972,930 
1,925,689 

1,824,742 
128, 216 

4,949,341 
865,786 

3,601,213 
1,030,578 

61,495,666 
6,231,880 

6,294,596 
1, 388, 947 

7, 886, 138 
1, 496, 750 



Value at 



$401,333,395 
94,346,809 

16,174,'278 
3,961,491 

3,508,490 
395, 836 

14,104,268 
3,843,992 

52,999,918 
11, 755, 203 

14,984,616 
2,887,852 

12,679,225 
5,426,609 

9,835,567 
3,301,788 

9,939,078 
2,374,339 

4,445,041 
2,517,474 

3,175,102 
115, Oil 

5,879,972 
3,479,057 

583,212 
41,431 

27,274,403 
9,355,400 

6,184,420 
1,323,807 

129,512,680 
27, 953, 315 

6,548,515 
2,338,309 

3,134,720 
340, 620 

4,336,185 
804, 475 

9,139,707 
2,393,238 

44, 343, 894 
5,086,584 

9,721,134 
1,748,617 

12,848,970 
2,902,461 



FEB CENT OF INCBEA9E. 



Capi- 
tal. 



431.4 

245.7 
(.'•) 

102.1 
(') 

e) 
m 

212 A 

26.9 

13,727.1 

(?) 
1,436.9 

357.5 

(») 

C) 

346.3 
1,818.1 
3,328.6 

(?) 

(?) 

m 

790.8 



Expenses. 



Total. 



343.2 

312,2 
1,076.0 
256.1 
398.7 
477.4 
170.8 
258.1 



91.2 
2,525.7 
100.8 
2,3ff7.6 
229.8 
457.2 
352.1 
216.6 
767.5 
543.7 
187.2 
788.6 
346.6 
323.4 



Wages. 



Sup- 
plies. 



330.6 
227.6 

1,052.2 
282.8 
417.7 
500.0 
180.5 
273.7 
349.5 
62. 

2,562.4 
98.7 

2,336.0 
222.8 
434.0 
337.8 
218.9 
775.8 
356.5 
204.7 
719.0 
284.4 
345.1 



467.2 



728.1 



825.0 



256.9 



411.3 



272.6 
131.9 
401.0 
100.9 

3,483.0 
119.1 

2,492.7 
372.0 

1,608.9 
562.5 
145.4 
516.3 



200.0 

1,102.6 

538.5 

319.5 



Coal 
produced. 



Tons. 



294.1 



Value. 

at 
mines. 



282.8 



749.0 



318.3 



317.8 



417.5 



210.3 



340.1 



2,528.3 
40.6 

1,161.1 
175.8 
313.5 
279.6 
210.2 

1,323.2 
471.7 
249.4 
726.3 
353.2 
426.9 



326.4 
308.3 
786.3 
266.9 
350.9 
418.9 
133.7 
197.9 
318.6 
76.6 

2,660.7 
69.0 

1,259.4 
191.5 
367.2 
363.3 
180.1 
820.3 
439.0 
281.9 
771.8 
455.9 
342.7 



1 A smaU amount of contract work reported from the general offices of a few companies with mines in more than one state could not he rli5trii-,„t«rt «^= mn>, f„ tho 
vanous states and has been omitted from the total given for this item in 1909. However, since the amountso omitS^ le^ thai?^ ™r m^t of?h«V^^^ 
sion does not materially affect the value of the figures for comparati m purposes amuuiii, so omiiieu was less than i per cent of the total shown, this omis- 

,r- ' '^^^ M*H''"' "X?®, includes $18,229,388 wMch can not be distributed among the individual states; the item relates to Arkansas Illinois Indiana Tn-om Tr<vn=»s 
^•X'i^te 2?"*' '^^^'^' Pfi'^ylvania. Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. The increased the combi^edlapit^l &tje sS'wS 5^6 '^^^^^ 

< Includes Nebraska in 1889. 
Utahta'isslf ^'^"^' *^^"Sia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah in 1909; California, Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
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Table 36, derived from the preceding table, shows 
arerage expenses and average values per ton, by 
states, for 1909 and 1889. 

In several states the average value per ton de- 
creased, notably in .Texas, where the average fell 
from $2.66 per ton in 1889 to $1.72 in 1909, but dur- 
ing the same period the average wage cost decreased 
from $1.89 to $1.17 per ton and the cost of supplies 
from $0.42 to $0.18 per ton. In Colorado, the value 



decreased from $1.51 per ton in 1889 to $1.33 in 1909, 
the wage cost decreased from $1 to $0.92 and the cost 
of supplies from $0.19 to $0.16 per ton. The de- 
crease in average wage payments per ton and the ac- 
companying decrease in average cost and value per 
ton in these Western states are probably due in part 
to the greater scale of production now prevailing, and 
in part to the relatively greater supply of labor now 
available for coal mming. 



Table 36 


AVERAGE EXPENSES FEB TON. 


AVERAGE 
VALUE PER 


STATE. 


AVERAGE EXPENSES PER TON. 


AVERAGE 
VALUE PER 


STATE. 


Total. 


Wages. 


Supplies. 


TON OF 
COAL. 


Total. 


Wages. 


Supplies. 


TON OP 
COAL. 




1909 


1889 


1909 


1888 


1909 


1889 


1909 


1889 


1909 


1889 


1909 


1889 


1909 


1889 


1909 


1889 


United States 


11.00 

1.12 
1.53 
1.24 
1.02 
1.01 
1.66 
1.42 
0.96 
0.99 
1.68 
1.59 


to. 89 

1.04 
1.10 
1.45 
0.86 
0.91 
1.16 
1.23 
0.90 
0.70 
1.69 
1.11 


to. 76 

0.73 
1.16 
0.92 
0.83 
0.83 
1.34 
1.18 
0.67 
0.68 
1.28 
1.31 


to. 69 
0.86 
0.86 
1.00 
0.67 
0.72 
0.90 
0.98 
0.66 
0.57 
1.26 
0.92 


to. 12 

0.16 
0.15 
0.16 
0.10 
0.08 
0.17 
0.09 
0.11 
0.10 
0.18 
0.11 


to. 08 
0.07 
0.14 
0.19 
O.OB 
0.08 
0.09 
0.12 
0.10 
0.07 
0.13 
0.07 


tl.06 

1.18 
1.48 
1.33 
1.05 
1.02 
1.64 
1.43 
0.94 
1.11 
1.79 
1.63 


to. 99 

1.11 
1.42 
1.81 
0.97 
1.02 
1.53 
1.49 
0.99 
0.86 
1.71 
1.36 


North Dakota 


SI. 44 
0.99 
2.10 
0.86 
1.12 
1.54 
0.89 
1.80 
0.84 
1.29 
1.37 


$0.75 
0.83 
1.56 
0.72 
1.10 
2.53 
0.79 
2.19 
0.78 
1.31 
1.71 


$0.98 
0.76 
1.54 
0.63 
0.80 
1.17 
0.54 
1.39 
0.57 
0.92 
1.04 


$0.51 
0.65 
1.19 
0.54 
0.77 
1.89 
0.68 
1.59 
0.58 
1.09 
1.23 


$0.21 
0.10 
0.29 
0.12 
0.11 
0.18 
0.14 
0.24 
0.11 
0.23 
0.20 


$0.10 
0.06 
0.07 
0.07 
0.14 
0.42 
0.05 
0.28 
0.07 
0.16 
0.25 


$1.55 
0.99 
1.99 
0.94 
1.10 
1.72 
0.88 
2.54 
0.86 
1.54 
1.63 


$1.43 


Alabama . 


Ohio 


0.94 






T.76 






0.77 


Illinois 


Tennessee 


1,21 






2.66 


Iowa .... 


Virginia 


0.93 


Kansas * 


Washington 


2.32 






0.82 


Maryland 


Wyoming 


1 ?fi 


Uidi^n 




1.94 













1 Includes Nebraska in 1889. 

' Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah in 1909; California, Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Utah in 1889. 

STATISTICS OF lAND HEID BY OPEEATOES. 



Extent of holdings. — While a few of the 3,503 oper- 
ators of the mines covered by the general tables failed 
to report their land holdings, 3,456 of these operators 
reported 6,573,186 acres of coal land and 1,144,429 
acres of other land, making a total for the entire 
United States of 7,717,615 acres controlled. The 
average holding of coal land per operator was about 



1,900 acres, but excluding small local mines from con- 
sideration, the average for commercial producers was 
about 2,700 acres. The great variations in the extent 
of the holdings of single operators are shown by Tables 
14 and 50. The following table gives, by states, the 
acreage of coal land owned and held under lease by 
operators, respectively, with percentages: 



COAL LAND CONTROLLED BY OPERATORS OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINES: 1909. 



Table 3T 



United States. 
Alabama 



Colorado. 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Connells vflle district ' 



Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia — 

Wyoming 

All other states'. 



ACRES OP COAL LAND CONNECTED WITH — 



All mines. 



Total. 



0,573,186 

599,259 

64,359 

92,942 

652,396 

140,244 

70, 192 
80,469 
364,669 
68,220 
23,135 

116,108 
10,366 

406,336 
75,744 
3,122 

1,673,537 
116,520 
458,924 
125, 774 
169,296 

88,611 

1,134,485 

64,783 

200,236 



Owned. 



4,619,412 

625,355 

23,886 

65,101 

396,966 

103,910 

20,152 

63,340 

247,006 

63,596 

3,696 

70,805 

7,971 

260,423 

910 

1,452 

1,321,981 

98,228 

353,954 

104,513 

85,217 

67,635 
583,263 

50,024 
139,258 



Held 
under 
lease. 



2,023,774 

73,904 
30,474 
27,841 
156,431 
36,334 

50,040 
27,119 
117,663 
4,624 
19,439 

46,303 

2,385 

145,913 

74,834 
1,670 

351,556 
18,292 

104,970 
21,261 
84,079 

20,976 

661,222 

14, 759 

60,977 



Mines without coke 
manufacture. 



Total. 



4,883,967 

231,765 
64,359 
65,047 
552,396 
140,244 

70,192 
80,469 
332,084 
68,220 
23,135 

116,108 
10,366 

406,336 
76,744 
3,122 

1,338,003 



329,650 
126,774 
36,190 

83,313 
665,457 

64,783 
112,230 



Owned. 



3,226,778 

160,261 
23,885 
41,226 

396,965 

103,910 
20,152 
53,340 

214,421 
63,596 
3,696 

70,806 

7,971 

260,423 

910 

1,452 

1,050,246 



232,680 

104,613 

11,353 

66,295 

215,401 

50,024 

73,263 



Held 
under 
lease. 



1,658,189 

71,604 
30,474 
23,821 
156,431 
36,334 

60,040 

27,119 

117,663 

4,624 

19,439 

46,303 

2,386 

146,913 

74,834 

1,670 

287,757 



96,970 
21,261 
23,837 

17,018 

360,056 

14,769 

38,977 



Mines with coke 
manufacture. 



Total. 



1,689,219 

367,494 



27, 895 



32,585 



335,634 
116,620 
129,274 



134, 106 

6,298 
569,028 



88,005 



1,323,634 

365,094 



Owned. 



366,685 

2,400 



23, 876 



32, 685 



271, 735 
98,228 
121,274 



73,864 

1,340 
367,862 



66,005 



Held 
under 
lease. 



4,020 



63, 799 
18,292 
8,000 



60,242 

3,958 
201, 166 



22,000 



PER CENT OF COAL LAND CONNECTED WITH— 



All mines. 



Owned 



69.2 

87.7 
43.9 
70.0 
71.7 
74.1 

28.7 
66.3 
67.7 
93.2 
16.0 

61.0 
77.0 
64.1 
1.2 
46.6 

79.0 
84.3 
77.1 
83.1 
60.3 

76.3 
51.4 
77.2 
69.5 



Held 
under 



30.8 

12.3 
56.1 
30.0 
28.3 
25.9 

71.3 
33.7 
32.3 
6.8 
84.0 

39.0 
23.0 
35.9 
98.8 
63.5 

21.0 
15.7 
22.9 
16.9 
49.7 
23.7 
48.6 
22.8 
30.5 



Owned. 



Mines without 

coke 
manufacture. 



69.1 
43.9 
63.4 
71.7 
74.1 

28.7 
66.3 
64.6 
93.2 
16.0 

61.0 
77.0 
64.1 
1.2 
46.5 

78.5 



70.6 
83.1 
32.3 
79.6 
38.1 
77.2 
65.3 



Held 
under 



Owned 



34.0 

30.9 
56.1 
36.6 
28.3 
25.9 

71.3 
33.7 
35.4 
6.8 
84.0 

39.0 
23.0 
35.9 
98.8 
63.6 
21.5 



29.4 
16.9 
67.7 

20.4 
61.9 
22.8 
34.7 



Mines with 

coke 
manufacture. 



78.4 
99.3 



86.6 



100.0 



81.0 
84.3 
93.8 



66.1 

26.3 
64.6 



75.0 



Held 
under 



> Excludes the acreage of a few mines without coke manufacture in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
'Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

92752°— 13 14 



21.6 

0.7 



19.0 
16.7 
6.2 



44.9 

74.7 
35.4 



25.0 
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In the United States as a whole, 69.2 per cent of the 
coal land reported in 1909 was owned by the oper- 
ators, while 30.8 per cent was held under lease. For 
mines without coke maniifacture, 66 per cent was 
owned by operators, as compared with 78.4 per cent 
for mines with coke manufacttire. This difference is 
due chiefly to the fact that the latter group includes 
many large companies with ample capital to permit the 
purchase of land. (See remarks following Table 49.) 

The marked differences among the states with re- 
spect to the proportion of land owned and of land 
leased by mine operators can be attributed only to 
varying local conditions. 

Production according to tenure of land, by states: 
1909. — ^The following table gives, by states, the num- 
ber of mines reported operated on land owned, on 
land held under lease, and on land partly owned and 
partly held under lease, together with the total out- 
put for each class of mines: 



Table 38 



Owned. 



TTnlted States.. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

OWahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states «... 



NUMBER OF MINES 
OPEKATED ON LAND— 



2,220 

109 
19 
48 

237 

147 
67 
56 

144 
42 
3 
75 
42 
IS 
44 

260 
6 
4 

687 
38 
28 
21 
10 
25 

157 
35 



Held 
under 



Partly 
owned 
and 
partly 
Tield 
under 



2,410 
63 
35 

64 
256 

lis 

178 

121 

121 

17 

2 

113 

12 

3 

9 

225 

94 

3 

471 

76 

11 

1 

54 

10 

352 

16 



1,383 
31 
15 
63 
138 
60 
76 
25 
45 
11 
23 
32 
11 
7 



155 
4 



451 



21 
19 
152 

15 



TOTAl TONS (2,000 POUNDS) OF COAL 
PKODUCED BY MINES OPEEATED ON 
COAL LAND — 



Owned. 



1165,161,940 

10,360,417 

1,178,105 

1,999,949 

26,638,767 

7,220,606 

1,408,230 

3,185,115 

5,697,607 

2,910,850 

9,987 

1,179,623 

1,287,913 

1,652,254 

330,305 

12,473,327 

60,394 

29,067 

64,782,860 

2,002,475 

1,282,486 

12,259,789 

147,896 

2,470,080 

11,008,781 

3,470,907 

224,360 



Held 
under 



2 82,800,403 

1,639,639 

560,642 

1,660,106 

6,940,057 

2,506,029 

2,366,695 

1,868,893 

3,056,051 

341,265 

(«) 

1,065,589 

282,190 

32,690 

34,231 

4,022,418 

2,906,888 

(») 

21,400,617 

3,043,900 

383,663 

(») 

2,761,667 

138,244 

26,111,412 

688,717 



Partly 
owned and 

under 



128,903,167 

1,676,605 

644,872 

6,982,813 

17,991,679 

4,996,696 

3,951,764 

1,841,652 

1,907,618 

749,157 

5 1,762,328 

1,361,679 

973,280 

1,089,968 



11,023,019 
165,867 
' 54,637 

51,121,383 
926,556 
158,593 



2,039,778 

992,889 

14,375,473 

2,134,972 



1 Includes tonnage of 1 mine operated on coal land held under lease, to avoid 
disclosing individual operations. 

' Excludes 112,553 tons produced by 6 mines operated on coal land held under 
lease, to avoid disclosing output of individual operators. 

• Includes tonnage of 5 mines operated on coal land held imder lease. 

• See Note 5. 

' Includes tomiage of 2 mines operated on coal land held under lease. 

» See Note 7. 

' Includes tonnage of 3 mines operated on coal land held under lease. 

» See Note 1. 

> Includes California, Georgia, and Idaho. 

Of the total production covered by the table, 
namely, 376,865,510 tons, 165,161,940 tons, or 43.8 
per cent, was that of mines on land whoUy owned by 
the operators ; 82,800,403 tons, or 22 per cent, that of 
mines on land wholly leased; and 128,903,167 tons, or 
34.2 per cent, that of mines on lands partly owned and 
partly leased by the operators. Although mines of 
the latter class did not report what part of the output 
came from owned and what part from leased land, it 
is probable that the greater portion was taken from 



owned land. This is shown by the amount of roy- 
alties reported by these operators as paid on coal taken 
from leased tracts, which indicates that the coal mined 
from such lands was somewhat less than half the total 
production of these mines. (See Tables 33 and 55.) 
Consequently, of the total coal output of the United 
States in 1909, it may be said that between 60 and 
65 per cent was mined from lands owned by the oper- 
ators, while between 35 and 40 per cent was produced 
from leased holdings. 

The table indicates that mines operated on la»d 
owned were usually larger than those operated on 
land held under lease by operators. In the United 
States, as a whole, the average output per mine for 
these two classes of mines was, respectively, 74,000 
and 34,000 tons, while in lUinois these averages were 
112,000 and 23,000 tons, in Ohio 48,000 and 18,000 
tons, ajid in Pennsylvania 110,000 and 45,000 tons, 
respectively. This difference in size, however, is due 
not to the form of tenure, but to the fact that con- 
cerns able to purchase large holdings of coal lands 
outright usually have the capital also to open large 
mines. 

Comparative statistics of holdings, by states: 1909 
and 1889. — Table 39 shows, by states, the number of 
acres of land owned and the number held under lease 
by operators, for 1889 and 1909. 

Inasmuch as the returns for 1889 did not distin- 
guish between coal land and other land held by oper- 
ators, it has been necessary, in order to present com- 
parable data for 1909, to include jiot only coal land, 
but all land controlled by operators. However, more 
than 85 per cent of the acreage reported in 1909 was 
coal land, and much of the remainder is underlaid with 
coal measures which may eventually prove workable. 



Table 39 



United States.. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas' 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states'.. 



COAL AND OTHER LAND CONTROLLED. 



Total acres. 



1909 



7,717,616 
776,244 

64,686 
113,636 
585,366 
156,576 

77,796 

83,869 
399,846 

92,814 

25,661 
119,822 

54,335 
294,318 

14,695 
432,204 

82,504 

1,965,568 

661,607 

130,063 

27,541 
170,479 

98,167 
1,176,860 

70,908 

53,160 



1889 



626,933 

222, 749 
17,064 
73,789 

191, 740 
24,808 
38,682 
40,016 

128,100 

60,520 

622 

36,917 

9,510 

11,280 

520 

104,898 
14,766 

230,836 

133,912 

4,780 

6,910 

17,690 

23,198 

107,521 
13,360 
24,746 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease, 



405 

248. 

220. 
54 

205. 

527. 

101. 

109. 

212. 

83. 

4,025. 

233. 

471. 
2,509. 
2,726. 

312. 

458. 

751. 

394.0 
2,621.0 

366.0 

863. 

323. 

994. 

430. 

114. 



Acres owned. 



1909 



6,635,243 

701,790 

24,137 

84,916 

424,739 

117,619 

26,771 

56,205 

280,063 

88,129 

6,222 

74,519 

44,098 

240, 124 

12,300 

283,439 

910 

1,604,753 

548,247 

108, 132 

27,341 

86,282 

76,271 

611,023 

55,744 

51,480 



1889 



,141,011 

216,129 
16,969 
53,529 

161,468 
15,785 
24,239 
36,077 

106,622 

48, 100 

142 

24,276 

9,110 

10,480 

520 

66,697 



132,811 
78,289 
1,000 
5,910 
13,900 
20,322 
61,531 
13,360 
24,745 



Acres held 
under lease. 



1909 



,082,372 
74,454 
30,549 
28,721 

160,627 
37,957 
51,025 
27,654 

119,793 
4,685 
19,439 
45,303 
10,237 
54,194 
2,395 

148,765 
81,594 

360,815 

113,260 
21,931 
200 
84,197 
21,896 

565,837 

15,164 

1,670 



1889 



385,922 

6,620 

1,095 

20,260 

30,272 

9,023 

14,443 

3,939 

21,478 

2,420 

480 

11,641 

400 

800 



38,201 
14,766 
98,025 
55,623 
3,780 



3,790 
3,876 
45,990 



• Includes Nebraska in 1889. 

' Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, and Oregon in 1909; California, Georgia, 
Oregon, and North Carolina in 1889. 
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The table shows a remarkable increase in the total 
acreage of lands controlled by miae operators between 
1889 and 1909. For the entire United States this in- 
crease was more than 400 per cent, and for many indi- 
vidual states it was much greater. This increase is due 
chiefly to the great development of the industry in 
these 20 years, but may in part indicate an increased 
practice of securing reserve lands for the future. 



While, for the United States as a whole, the total 
acreage held under lease has increased but little more 
rapidly than the total acreage owned by operators, in 
a good many important states, notably Alabama, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, and West Virginia, the area leased by 
operators increased far more than the acreage owned. 
In a few states, for example, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Teimessee, the opposite was the case. 



MINES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE RELATION OP TOTAL EXPENSES TO VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 



According to the relation of expenses to the value 
of products the coal mining enterprises reporting at 
the census of 1909 were classified as explained in the 



text following Table 40. The table gives, by states, 
for 1909 the number and output of mines in " Class A," 
"Class B," and "Class C." 



[See text below for explanation of classification.] 



Table 40 


NUMBER OF MUTES. 


TONS OF COAL PRODUCED BY MINES (2,000 POUNDS). 


TONS OP COKE MADE AT MINES (2,000 POUNDS). 


STATE. 


Class 
A. 


Class 
B. 


Class 
C. 


Class A. 


Class B. 


Class C. 


Per cent produced 
by mines. 


Class A. 


Class B. 


Class C. 


Per cent produced 
by mines. 




•Class 
A. 


Class 
B. 


Class 
C. 


Class 
A. 


Class 
B. 


Class 
C. 


AU mines: 

United States 


4,088 


983 


942 


1282,866,645 


2 54,037,376 


39,961,689 


'75.1 


'14.3 


10.6 


28,075,777 


2,303,892 


2,070,813 


86.5 


7.1 


6 4 






MINES WITHOTJT COKE 
MAKOTACTUBE. 

United States 


3,571 


899 


895 


'201,685,134 


'44,935,390 


34,031,616 


'71.9 


'16.0 


12el 




























AlAbnmA 


109 
32 
94 
408 
224 

236 

125 

169 

62 

18 

168 
39 

451 

42 

5 

873 
62 
28 
19 

29 

260 

61 

67 

517 


28 
19 
12 

140 
54 

30 

58 

64 

2 

25 

1 

116 

33 

165 

27 

7 

12 

"ioo' 

4 
2 

84 


30 
18 
34 
83 
44 

45 
19 
66 
6 
10 

27 
13 
73 
29 
4 

141 
40 
12 
13 

22 

119 

10 

37 

47 


5,057,083 
1,075,722 
4,832,791 
32,382,469 
8,684,863 

4,558,946 
4,390,216 
5,893,522 
8 3,874,534 
1,144,916 

1,775,001 

6 289,251 

18,342,526 

1,454,089 

30,512 

71,269,885 

3,123,127 

1,456,156 

990,602 

3,054,624 
17,863,418 

6,896,150 
'4,244,731 

81,181,111 


829,316 

889,034 

426,035 

12,194,725 

3,429,569 

960,501 
2,005,829 
1,745,465 

(<) 


629,523 

408,863 

1,735,930 

6,993,309 

2,608,799 

2,206,232 
499,615 

1,747,191 
126,738 
627,399 

966,028 

75,285 

2,092,679 

657,040 
63,192 

6,411,514 
897,765 
190,005 
365,494 

441,618 

4,376,478 

183,341 

737,478 

6,930,073 


77.6 
45.3 
69.1 
64.0 
59.0 

59.0 
63.7 
62.8 
<86.8 
64.6 

49.4 
«79.3 
66.7 
46.7 
36.5 

83.7 
67.1 
79.8 
66.5 

87.4 

65.8 

93.7 

<85.2 

84.4 


12.7 
37.5 
6.1 
24.1 
23.3 

12.4 
29.1 
18.6 

23.8 
(') 
25.7 
32.2 

8.7 

13.7 

9.8 

9.0 

"is.'i' 

3.4 
(<) 

9.5 


9.7 
17.2 
24.8 
11.9 

17.7 

28.6 
7.2 

18.6 
3.2 

35.4 

26.9 

20.7 

7.6 

21.1 

63.5 

7.5 
19.3 
10.4 
24.5 

12.6 
16.1 
2.9 
14.8 

6.2. 










































Illinois 

























































Eeiitucky ,. 














Marylann ... , . . 














Micfiiean 














MiflsoTiri 


855,662 

7,083,659 
1,002,020 














North Dakota. 














Ohio 




























Oregon ■ 




, . 










Pennsvlvania. 


7,422,550 
636,365 
178,581 
134,039 














Tennessee.. 










































Waflhin?ton 














West Vireinia 


4,927,035 
215,105 
(') 

9,101,986 











































MINES WITH COKE 
MANUFACTUBE. 

United States 


28,076,777 


2,303,892 


2,070.813 


86.6 


7.1 


6.4 








15 
284 
220 
151 

67 






3,648,112 
46,509,334 
37,389,151 
20,935,504 
10,088,461 






100.0 
89.1 
96.5 
86.1 
62.9 






1,061,868 
20,515,361 
19,388,382 
3,133,341 
3,365,207 






100.0 
91.2 
96.0 
82.3 
66.2 








25 

S 

21 

38 


21 


4,186,128 

348,927 

2,020,853 

2,895,005 


1,505,349 

991,700 

1,372,378 

3,052,346 


8.0 
0.9 

8.3 
18.1 


2.9 
2.6 
5.6 
19.0 


1,263,695 
226,274 
417,607 
622,690 


720,760 

592,698 

258,080 

1,091,983 


5.6 

1.1 

11.0 

12.3 


3.2 


ConnellsviUe district 

WastViTffinia 


2.9 
6.8 


All other states » 


21.5 







I Includes tonnage of 5 " Class B "- mines. 

' See Note ],• 

» Includes tonnage of 2 " Class B " mines. 



« See Note 3. 

> Includes ttinnage of 1 "Class B" mine. 

• See Note 6. 



' Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 
• Includes Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Montana, New Mexico, Teimessee, 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 



The foregoing classification was made as follows: 
First, whenever a report showed an excess of value of 
products over aU reported expenditures, including ex- 
penses of operation and outlays for development work 
(if any), the enterprise was placed in "Class A." Sec- 
ond, whenever a report showed expenditures greater 
than the value of products, and no expenses were re- 
ported for development work, the enterprise was placed 



in " Class B." In all cases where there was doubt as to 
the accuracy of such a report the operator's attention 
was called to the fact that it showed an excess of ex- 
penses over value of products, a verification or correction 
was requested, and the enterprise covered by the report 
was then classified in accordance with the reply re- 
ceived. Third, those reports which showed an excess 
of expenditures over value of products, but stated that 
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a part of the expenditures were for development work, 
were placed in "Class C," no attempt being made, on 
accoimt of tlie uncertainty as to the significance of 
the expenditure for development work, to determine 
whether the strictly operating expenses exceeded the 
value of products obtained or not. In each case the 
expenses and value of products of the coke business, 
where conducted in connection with mining, were taken 
into account in making the classification. 

In considering this classification the discussion on 
page 181 regarding the difference between the ex- 
penses of mining as reported and the true cost of 
mining as determined by scientific methods of accoimt- 
ing, together with the remarks in connection with 
Table 32 should be borne in mind. With a proper 
allowance for depreciation some mines reporting a 
value of product in excess of the expenses reported 
might have been operated at a loss. On the other 
hand, some mine operators who lost on their mining 
business recouped themselves by profits from operat- 
ing stores, renting houses, and from other nonmining 
business not covered by the returns. 

Of the 6,013 mines covered by Table 40 it appears 
that 4,088, producing about three-fourths of the total 



coal output, were in "Class A;" that is, their value of 
products exceeded their expenses as reported. Marked 
differences appear from state to state. In Maryland 
and Wyoming more than 90 per cent of the total coal 
output was produced by such mines, in Pennsylvania 
and Washington more than 85 per cent, and in Colo- 
rado, Texas, and West Virginia more than 75 per cent. 
On the other hand, in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Oregon less than half the tonnage produced was 
reported by mines at which the value of products ex- 
ceeded the total reported expenses, but in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma there was some duplication of the ex- 
penses reported which may have materially affected 
this classification. (See remarks preceding Table 51.) 
In general, a greater proportion of the mines oper- 
ated in combination with coke manufacture are found 
in "Class A" than of the mines without coke ovens. 
Many of these coke-making mines operated under 
peculiarly favorable conditions. The majority were 
closely affiliated with large consumers of coke, and 
were thus enabled to operate more regularly and on a 
larger scale, while the output was doubtless often 
charged to the parent companies at values more or less 
Independent of market prices. 



METHODS OF MINE OPERATIOIT. 



Pick and machine mining. — ^In some mines practi- 
cally the entire output of coal is machine mined, in 
others the entire output is pick mined, while in many 
the output is partly machine and partly pick mined. 



The following table gives the total quantity and 
percentage of coal produced by machine and by pick 
mining in different states, and Table 53 gives additional 
data relating to this subject. 
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Table 41 


TO>fS (2,000 POUNDS) OF COAL PEODTJCED AT— 


PEK CENT OF COAL PRODUCED AT— 


SIA.TE. 


All mines. 


Mines without coke manufacture. 


Mines with coke manufacture. 


All mines. 


Mines 
without 
coke manu- 
facture. 


Mines with 
coke manu- 
facture. 




Total. 


By 


By pick. 


Total. 


By 

machine. 


By pick. 


Total. 


By 

machine. 


By pick. 


By 
ma- 
chine. 


pioL 


By 
ma- 
chine. 


pick. 


By 

ma- 
chine. 


pick. 


xruited States.. 
AlahivTTifi 


376,865,510 

13,676,561 
2,373,619 
10,642,868 
60,570,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 
6,895,680 
10,561,276 
4,001,272 
1,772,316 

3,696,691 

364,536 

27,518,764 

3,113,149 

83,704 

137,304,760 

38,729,778 
5,972,930 
1,824,742 
4,949,341 

3,601,213 

51,495,666 

6,294,596 

7,802,434 


111,775,110 

2,295,500 
4 111 
2, 046! 645 
18,140,591 
7,460,091 

8,414 

54,976 

6,494,960 

117,568 

628,211 

798,878 
164,366 
22,112,063 
50,811 
22,000 

67,574,964 

4,065,186 

1,024,398 

17,230 

1,439,811 

48,690 

20,945,819 

1,391,101 

1,943,890 


232,090,100 

11,381,061 
2,369,176 
8,596,223 

32,429,912 
7,273,140 

7,717,265 
6,840,684 
4,066,316 
3,883,704 
1,144,104 

2,797,813 

200,171 

6,406,701 

3,062,338 

61,704 

79,729,806 

34,664,592 
4,948,632 
1,807,612 
3,509,630 

3,552,523 

30,649,847 

4,903,495 

5,858,544 


280,652,040 

6,516,922 
2,373,619 
6,994,756 
60.570,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 
6,895,660 
9,386,178 
4,001,272 
1,772,315 

3,596,691 

364,636 

27,518,764 

3,113,149 

83,704 

85,103,949 


122,881,301 

1,161,808 
4 111 
2, 046,' 645 
18,140,591 
7,450,091 

8,414 

54,976 

5,612,263 

117,568 

628,211 

798,878 

164,365 

22,112,063 

50,811 

22,000 

46,873,329 


167,770,739 

5,364,114 
2,369,175 
4,948,111 
32,429,912 
7,273,140 

7,717,266 
6,840,684 
3,873,916 
3,883,704 
1,144,104 

2,797,813 

200,171 

5,406,701 

3,062,338 

61,704 

38,230,620 


96,213,470 
7,160,639 


21,891,109 
1,143,692 


71,319,361 
•6,016,947 


38.1 

16.8 
0.2 
19.2 
35.9 
50.6 

0.1 
0.8 

61.5 
2.9 

35.4 

22.2 
46.1 
80.4 
1.6 
26.3 

41.9 

10.6 
17.2 
0.9 
29.1 

1.4 
40.7 
22.1 
24.9 


61.6 

83.2 
99.8 
80.8 
64.1 
49.4 

99.9 
99.2 
38.5 
97.1 
64.6 

77.8 
54.9 
19.6 
98.4 
73.7 

58.1 

89.5 
82.8 
99.1 
70.9 

98.6 
69.3 
77.9 
76.1 


16. 8 

17.7 
0.2 
29.3 
35.9 
60.6 

0.1 
0.8 

5&7 
2.9 

35.4 

22.2 
45.1 
80.4 
1.6 
26.3 

56.1 


56.2 

82.3 
99.8 
70.7 
64.1 
49.4 

99.9 
99.2 
41.3 
97.1 
64.6 

77.8 
54.9 
19.6 
98.4 
73.7 

44.9 


22.8 

lao 


77.2 
84 


ArkfttiRfw 




Colorado. 


3,648,112 




3,648,112 




100.0 


TIHnnis 






TT»diftTia 












Iowa 


























1,176,098 


982,697 


192,101 


83.6 


16.4 




Michlsan.. 












Missouri 












North Dakota 












OMo 












Oklahoma 












Oregon 












Pennsylvania 

ConneUsville 
districti....- 


52,200,811 

38,729,778 
1,315,673 


10,701,625 

4,065,186 
79,799 


41,499,186 

34,664,592 
1,235,874 


20. S 

10.5 
6.1 


79.5 

89.5 
93.9 




4,667,267 
1,824,742 
1,490,135 

3,496,242 

27,166,931 

6,294,696 

4,982,209 


944,599 

17,230 

616,076 

48,690 

13,871,026 

1,391,101 

866,122 


3,712,658 

1,807,612 

874,069 

3,447,652 
13,296,905 
4,903,496 
4,126,087 


20.3 

0.9 

41.3 

1.4 
61.1 
22.1 
17.2 


79.7 
99.1 
58.7 

98.6 
48.9 
77.9 
82.8 


Texas 


Virginia 


3,459,206 

104,971 
24,328,735 


823,735 


2,635,471 

104,971 
17,253,942 


23.8 
■29.'i' 


76.2 

100.0 
70.9 


Washington 


West Virginia 

Wyoming 


7,071,793 


All other states'.. 


2,820,225 


1,087,768 


1,732,467 


3a 6 


61.1 



1 ExoIusiTe of the tonnage of a few mines without coke manufacture in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
' Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 
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Although in some mines the condition of the roof and 
floor, and the structure of the coal measure itself may 
seriously affect, or even prevent the use of machines 
for undercutting and shearmg coal, this is not the case 
in most mines now operating; and, speaking broadly, 
it may be said that the use of machines generally indi- 
cates more advanced an-^ more efficient methods of 
mine operation. 

While this table shows that 38.4 per cent of the total 
coal output of the United States in 1909 was machine 
mined, great differences appear from state to state. In 
Ohio 80.4 per cent, in Kentucky 61.5 per cent, and in 
Indiana 60.6 per cent of all coal was mined by machines. 
Although Pennsylvania shows the greatest absolute 
tonnage mined by machiues, only 41.9 per cent of the 
state's total coal output was thus produced. In 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, and Texas the proportion 
mined by machines was insignificant. 

As a group the mines with coke ovens show only 
22.8 per cent of their production machine miaed, as 
compared with 43.8 per cent for the mines without 
coke manufacture. In the important ConnellsviUe 
coke district of Pennsylvania only 10.5 per cent of the 
output of coal was machine mined, as compared with 
55.1 per cent for the Pennsylvania mines without coke 
manufacture. This difference in the use of machines 
between mines with and those without coke manufac- 
ture is partly accounted for by the fact that mines 
which market a large part of their output of coal in 
the form of coke — includiag the less remunerative 
"slack" — are thereby often rendered less urgently in 



need of introducing machines to lower operating costs 
and to decrease the percentage of "slack" produced, 
than are those mines which must market their entire 
output of coal as such, includiag the "slack." 

Kind of mine opening. — Coal is produced from four 
general types of mine openings: Vertical shafts, slopes, 
horizontal or upward sloping drifts, and open cuts or 
strippings. Some mines have openings of two or more 
kinds. To some extent mine operation is affected by 
the kind of opening. For example, many drift mines 
of commercial importance are operated without the 
use of mechanical power, but no shaft mine thus 
operated can produce any considerable tonnage. 
Scores of drifts are self-draining, but in slope and shaft 
mines pumps are used to keep the workings clear of 
water. The initial cost of opening drifts is less than 
that for shafts, since the drift starts at once in the coal, 
whUe the shaft must first be sunk some distance 
through rock or other material. Since drifts open coal 
measures which have been partially eroded, and which 
outcrop along hill or mountain sides, the quantity of 
coal which can be mined through such an opening is 
often Hmited, and this may affect the size of the mine, 
but the size of slope or shaft mines may be less limited 
in this maimer. Open cuts or strippings are quarries 
rather than true mines, since the entire overburden is 
removed before the coal is taken out. 

The following table gives for various states the total 
quantity and percentage of coal produced from differ- 
ent openings, and Table 54 gives additional informa- 
tion relating to this subject. 
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Table 42 



TTnited States . 



Arkansas. 
Colorado.. 

nimois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Kentucky. 
Michigan.. 
Missouri 



Montana 

New Mexico. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania . 
Tennessee 



Virginia. 



Washington 

West Virginia . . . 

Wyoming 

All other states'. 



TONS (2,000 POUNDS) OF COAL PEODUCED BT- 



All mines. 



376,865,610 

2,373,619 
10,642,868 
50,570,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 

6,895,660 
10,561,276 
1,772,316 
3,696,691 

2,543,383 

2,774,912 

27,518,764 

3,113,149 

137,304,760 
5,972,930 
1,824,742 
4,949,341 

3,601,213 
61,495,666 

6,294,696 
20,610,212 



Shaft mines. 



U32,128,764 

1,368,386 

2,461,078 

48,780,105 

13,732,136 

6,737,697 

6,670,924 

2,470,286 

5 1,772,316 

2,890,940 

197,757 



Slope mines. 



7,816,286 
1,294,103 

31,237,388 

"i,'468,'924' 



3,867,076 
"'433,' 364' 



62,969,748 

883,595 
5,064,366 
640,393 
307, 604 
224,484 

61,631 
2,036,391 



232,213 

1,134,171 
1,818,382 
3,566,732 
1,412,634 

27,595,960 
622,528 
276,823 
114,291 

2,420,581 
2,396,423 
4, 149, 128 
8,223,428 



Drift mines. 



166,865,362 



2,647,616 

529,664 

96,638 

81,246 



5,189,910 

""2i9,'667' 

1,W3,766 

901,666 

14,390,513 

20,443 

70,117,374 
5,169,325 



3,906,467 

681,997 

44,700,642 

1,390,636 

6,739,202 



Open cuts 

or 
strippings. 



: 291, 678 



70,670 
20,825 



93,342 
'58,'256' 



27,320 



21,265 



Mines with 
opening not 
specified or 
with two or 
more kinds. 



3 24,630,068 

1121,638 

479,818 

649,871 

567,029 

* 1,682, 262 

79,763 



195,626 

137,689 

« 54, 964 

1,756,233 

368,649 

8,354,038 

« 281, 077 

138,996 

'928,583 

1498,635 

532, 625 

'764,932 

6,192,953 



PER CENT EKOM — 



Shalt 
mines. 



36.1 

57.7 
23.0 
96.5 
93.3 
74.3 

96.7 
23.4 
100.0 
80.4 

7.8 



28.4 
41.6 



22.8 
"77."2 



7.5 

"i'i 



Slope 
mines. 



16.7 

37.2 
47.6 
1.1 
2.1 
2.9 

0.7 
19.3 



6.6 

44.6 
65.6 
12.9 
45.4 

20.1 

8.7 
15.2 
2.3 

67.2 

4.7 

66.9 

39.9 



Drift 
mines. 



41.6 



24.9 
1.0 
0.6 
1.0 



6.1 

42.2 

32.6 

52.3 

0.7 

61.1 
86.6 



78.9 
18.9 



22.1 
27.8 



Open 
cuts or 

strip- 
pings. 



0.1 



0.1 
0.1 



1.4 

'i.'e' 



0.9 



0.1 



Mines with 
opening not 
specified or 
with two or 
more kinds. 



6.5 

5.1 
4.5 
1.3 
3.9 
21.8 

1.2 

8.2 



6.4 

6.4 

2.0 

6.4 

11.5 

6.1 
4.7 
7.6 
18.8 

13.9 

1.0 

12.0 

30.0 



• Includes the product of 1 slope mine and excludes 460,268 tons, the product of 6 shaft mines, in order that individual operations might not be disclosed. 
2 Excludes 17,834 tons, the product of 4 open cut mines, in order that individual operations might not be disclosed. 

' Includes 460,286 tons, the product of 6 shaft mines, and 17,834 tons, the product of 4 open cut mines, in order that indiviaual operations might not be disclosed. 

• Includes the product of 1 open cut miae. 
' Includes the product of 1 slope mine. 

• Includes the product of 1 shaft mine. 
' Includes the product of 2 shaft mines. 

' Includes Alabama, California, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah. 
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In the United States as a whole drift mines have 
the greatest output, 41.6 per cent of the total, in 1909, 
shaft mines following with 35.1 per cent, and slope 
mines with 16.7 per cent. Drift mines are especially 
numerous in the Appalachian fields. Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, each 
reported more than 50 per cent of its output produced 
from such openings, and these states together reported 
nearly 90 per cent of all the coal mined from drifts 
in the United States. The predominance of drifts in 
these states is explained by the fact that in the Appa- 
lachian region immense deposits of coal have been cut 
through in all directions by streams, while the measures 
are but little displaced from the horizontal, and conse- 
quently there are thousands of miles of outcrops on 
which drift mines may be opened. 

Shaft mines characterize the states of the Eastern 
and Northern Interior and of the Western and South- 
western Interior regions. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, and Texas, each reported 
more than 70 per cent of its output produced from 
such mines. In these states the coal measures 
generally lie at some distance below the surface, out- 
crops are few, and shafts are necessary for extensive 
development. The greater part of the small toimage 
of open cuts or strippings was also produced in these 
states. These open cuts or strippings are made along 



the outcrop of the coal, or where it lies near the sur- 
face, and the overburden is removed until its thickness 
limits the stripping. Although but a small aggregate 
tonnage was thus obtained in 1909, there is consider- 
able coal available in many fields for such operations. 

Slope mines are of two general types: Those which 
open on the outcrop of a pitching vein and follow 
the incline of the deposit, and those which first 
go through more or less rock and earth to reach a 
deposit which may be approximately horizontal. 
Slope mines of the first type are found chiefly in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states, where many 
coal measures with the inclosing strata have been 
much disturbed by folding and displacement. Slope 
mines of the second type are scattered through many 
states, slopes often taking the place of shafts where 
the distance to the underlying bed is not great. 

The quantity of coal entered in the sixth column 
includes not only the output of mines the reports for 
which failed to specify the kind of opening, but also 
the production of such individual mines as have two 
or more openings of different kinds, and that of 
operators with several mines of different types cov- 
ered by one combined report. The states included 
among "All other states" were those in which the 
proportion not specified was too large to justify sepa- 
rate presentation of the figures for the several classes. 



DISPOSITION OF COAL. 



A small part of the coal produced is used at the 
mines for steam and heat, a part is made into coke at 
the mines, a small part is sold locally, and the remainder 
is either used in the vicinity of the mines by the pro- 
ducing concerns in other departments of their business 
(manufacturing, transportation, etc.) or is shipped from 
the mines for such use or for sale. The following table 
gives, by states, the percentages disposed of in the four 
different ways above outlined. The absolute quantities 
appear in Table 62. 

In the United States in 1909, 81.7 per cent of the 
total bituminous coal output was shipped from the 
mines for sale or was used as fuel in other depart- 
ments by producers, 13.3 per cent was coked at the 
mines, and the remaining 5 per cent was either sold 
locally or iised at the mines for steam and heat. For 
mines at which no coke was made 94.4 per cent was 
shipped away for sale or was used as fuel in other 
departments by the producers. For the mines at 



which coke was manufactured 44.8 per cent of the 
output was disposed of similarly and 52 per cent was 
coked. Considerable variations appear among the 
states with reference to the disposition of coal by 
mines of this class. In the ConnellsvUle district of 
Pennsylvania 77.7 per cent of the entire output of 
mines having coke ovens was coked at the mines and 
much of the remainder was coked elsewhere. On 
the other hand, in Kentucky, where coke manufac- 
turing was merely incidental, in 1909, but 7.3 per cent 
of the output of mines with ovens was coked. 

The table shows that of the total output of bitumi- 
nous coal 2.5 per cent was burned at the mines for 
steam and heat. With the single exception of Ore- 
gon the variation from state to state in the percentage 
thus used was not large. The unusual proportion thus 
consumed in Oregon is accounted for by the fact 
that a considerable tonnage of refuse from washing 
coal for market was burned under the boilers. 
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Table 43 


PEB CENT or TOTAL TONS OF OUTPUT FBOM— 




All mines. 


Mines without coke manu- 
facture. 


Mines with coke manufacture. 


STATE. 


Loaded at 
mines for 
shipment 
or used 
la other 
depart- 
ments by 
producers. 


Sold 
locally. 


Made 
into coke 
at mines. 


Used at 
mines for 

steam 
and heat. 


Loaded at 
mines for 
shipment 
or used 
in other 
depart- 
ments by 
producers. 


Sold 
locally. 


Used at 
mines for 

steam 
and heat. 


Loaded at 
mines for 
shipment 
or used 
in other 
depart- 
ments by 
producers. 


Sold 
locally. 


Made 
Into coke 
at mines. 


Used at 
mines for 

steam 
and heat. 


United States 


81.7 

60.2 
95.6 
79.0 
92.2 
91.6 

88.5 
95.4 
92.9 
97.9 
90.9 

90.0 
66.6 
95.1 
92.5 
62.9 

71.7 
19.3 
90.4 
97.0 
66.6 

92.5 
85.1 
94.4 
78.9 


2.5 

to 

0.6 
2.3 
5.0 
6.5 

S.S 
2.5 
3.8 
0.9 
5.1 

8.2 

30.0 

2.7 

1.4 

26.4 

1.5 
0.8 
1.3 
0.3 
LO 

1.6 
1.1 
1.1 
2.0 


13.3 
34.8 


2.6 

3.9 
3.S 
3.1 
2.9 
2.9 

2.7 
2.1 
2.5 
1.2 
4.0 

1.8 
3.4 
2.2 
6.1 
20.7 

2.2 
2.2 
1.7 
2.6 
3.7 

4.0 
1.8 
4.5 
3.2 


94.4 

94.3 
95.6 
93.4 
92.2 
91.6 

88.5 
95.4 
93.9 
97.9 
90.9 

90.0 
66.6 
95.1 
92.5 
62.9 

95.9 


3.1 

1.8 
0.6 
3.4 
5.0 
5.5 

8.8 
2.5 
4.0 
0.9 
5.1 

8.2 

30.0 

2.7 

1.4 

26.4 

2.0 


2.5 

3.9 
3.8 
3.2 
2.9 
2.9 

2.7 
2.1 
2.1 
1.2 
4.0 

1.8 
3.4 
2.2 
6.1 
20.7 

2.1 


41.8 

29.2 


0.8 

0.3 


52.0 
66.5 


2.4 


Alabama 


3.9 


Arkansas . 

Colorado 

Illinois 


ih'.i' 


51.3 


0.4 


45.4 


2.9 












Iowa 












Kansas 

Kentuc^ 


o's' 


85.4 


1.9 


7.3 


6.4 


Michigan 

Missouri 












North Dakota 




32.3 
19.3 
66.0 


0.8 
0.8 
1.6 


64.7 
77.7 
30.0 




Oldahoma 






24.6 

77.7 
6.6 






2.2 

2.2 
2.4 




Tennessee 


97.3 
97.0 
96.5 

94.4 
96.9 
94.4 
93.1 


1.2 
0.3 
1.5 

1.6 
1.4 
1.1 
2.8 


1.5 
2.6 
2.1 

4.0 
1.7 
4.5 
4.1 




38.7 

1.9 
12.0 


39.5 

29.6 
71.9 


0.8 

0.6 
0.9 


65.3 

66.4 
25.4 


4.' 4 


Washington 

WestVfiginla 


3.5 
1.9 




15.9 


53.7 


0.5 


44. i 









1 Exclusive of a few mines without coke manufacture, omitted tb avoid disclosmg individual operations. 
' Ladudes CaUfomia, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

STATISTICS OF COMMERCIAL AND OF lOCAl OPERATORS. 



The census of bituminous coal mines covered all 
operations with an output of 1,000 tons or more in 
1909. Particular interest attaches to the statistics 
of producers for the general trade, who may be called 
commercial producers, as distinguished from local 
operators (shipping no coal, but catering entirely to 
local demand) . Separate statistics for these two classes 
of operators for the United States as a whole are sum- 
marized in the following table. The commercial mines 
of course include many which do not produce prima- 
rily for sale in the open market, but whose product is 
largely used by railroads or industrial concerns con- 
trolling the mines. 

While the table shows a total of 1,084 operators sell- 
ing their entire output locally, it must be remembered 
that hundreds of such operators were not covered by 
the census because their output fell below 1,000 tons. 
These 1,084 operators constituted nearly one-third of 
the total number reportmg and operated nearly one- 
fifth of all the mines covered, but their output, aggre- 
gating 3,678,000 tons, was only a fraction of the total 
for the industry. 



Table 44 



Number of operators 

Number of mines 

Acres of land controlled 

Total expenses 

Exclusive of coking ex- 
penses (partly esti- 
mated) 

Average per ton of coal. 

Products, total value 

Coal, exclusive of coal 
coked at mines — 

Tons (2,000 pounds) 

Value at mines 

Coke made at mines — 
Tons (2,000 pounds) — 

Value 

Coal, including coal 
coked at mines — 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .... 

Value 

Average per tbn 

Number of proprietors and 

firm members 

Number of wage earners . . 



AU 
operators. 



3,503 
6,013 
7,717,615 
$395,907,026 



{378,159,282 

n.oo 

$427,962,464 



326,792,907 
$360,052,340 

32,450,482 
$67,483,162 



376,865,510 

$401,333,395 

$L06 

3,739 
569,789 



LOCAL OPEEATOES. 



Amount or 
number. 



11,084 

1,131 

151,211 

$4,632,372 



$4,632,372 

$1.26 

$5,490,440 



3,678,320 
$5,490,440 



3,678,320 

$5,490,440 

$1.49 

1,601 
9,072 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



30.9 
18.8 
2.0 
1.2 



1.2 

'ls 



1.1 

1.5 



COMMEBCIAL 
OPEBAIOBS. 



Amount or 
number. 



LO 

L4 



42.8 
1.6 



2,419 

4.882 

7,666,404 

$391,274,654 



$373,526,910 

$L00 

$422,472,024 



323,114,587 
$354,561,900 

32,450,482 
$67,483,162 



373,187,190 

$395,842,955 

$1.06 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



69.1 
81.3 
98.0 
98.8 



98.8 



98.7 



98.9 
98.5 



100.0 
100.0 



99. » 
98.6 



2,138 
560,717 



67.2 
98.4 



1 These operators wei« distributed among the sever^ states, m follows: Ala- 
bama, 9: Arkansas, 1; California, 1; Colorado, 22; Idaho^ 2; Ilhnois, 186; Indjaiia, 121; 
Iowa, 140; Kansas, 12; Kentucky, 49; Maryland, 11; Michigan. 3; Missoun. 58; Mon- 
tana, 12; New Mexico, 2; North Dakota, 32; Ohio 179; Okiahoma, 3; Oregon 4; 
SKsylvania, 191; Ut^, 5; Virginia, 6; Washington, 2; West Virgmia, 23; and 
Wyoming, 11. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



The average expense of miae operation of these local 
producers was reported as $1.26 per ton, as compared 
with $1 per ton for the commercial mines (excluding 
coking expenses); but the true cost of production of 
these small operators was even higher than the figure 
given, since many proprietors and partners performed 
services, sometimes manual labor, at their mines for 
which no charges were included in the expenses re- 



ported. These partners and proprietors looked to the 
profits of the business for their compensation, but in 
arriving at the average expenses of production, allow- 
ance should be made for these services. The relatively 
high average value per ton of coal reported for these 
mines, $1.49, as compared with $1.06 for the com- 
mercial operations, is explained by the fact that much 
of their output was retailed. 



STATISTICS OF OPERATORS CLASSIFIED ACCORDINa TO THEIR INDUSTRIAI AFFIIIATION. 



The following table gives statistics for operators 
in 1909 affiliated with railroads, mth iron and steel 
companies, and with other industrial companies, and 
for operators without such affiliations, respectively. 
In order to render these figures fairly comparable, 
the operators selling only in local markets — small 
irregular producers — have been eliminated from the 
statistics of the unafiiliated group, leaving in this 
class only commercial operators. The classification 
throughout has been based on official information.* 
When this information was not conclusive the oper- 
ator was classified as unafiiliated. Accordingly the 
actual number of affihated operators is probably 
somewhat larger than shown by the table. 

The relatively great importance of the operators 
affiliated with railroads and industrial concerns is 
shown by this table. Such afiHiated operators in 1909 
held nearly one-half the total acreage of lands re- 
ported by aU commercial operators and produced more 
than two-fifths of the total coal output and more than 
three-fourths of the coke made at mines. The average 
output per operator for the unaffifiated operators was 
less than 100,000 tons, as compared with more than 
1,800,000 tons for operators afiUiated with railroad 
companies, nearly 1,300,000 tons for those affiJiated 
with iron and steel companies, and more than 300,000 
tons for those affiliated with other industrial compa- 
nies. On the average, the individual mines of oper- 
ators affiliated with railroad and industrial companies 
were also much larger than those of unaffifiated com- 
mercial operators. 

Of the total tonnage of coke made at the mines in 
1909, more than half was reported by operators affil- 
iated with iron and steel companies. This showing 
is to be expected, since such concerns are the chief 



consumers of coke, and their coal mines are operated 
mainly to furnish this fuel. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
total coal output of this group was coked at the mines 
and a considerable part of the remaining tonnage was 
coked by the parent companies after shipment to blast 
furnaces. As a class, the unaffiliated operators did not 
coke any considerable proportion of their coal at the 
mines; in the aggregate they used less than 6 per cent 
of their total output in making coke. Of course 
many of these operators were mining noncoking coals. 



Table 45 




OPEEATOBS AFFILIATED -WITH— 


Unaffiliated 














Total. 


Railroad 


Iron and 
steel 


Other 
industrial 


commercial 
operators. 






companies. 


companies. 


companies. 




Numter of operators. . 


2,419 


33 


36 


131 


2,2ia 


Number of mmes 


4,882 


430 


252 


455 


3,745 


Acres of coal and other 












landcontroUed'i... 


7,685,797 


1,513,384 


1,401,618 


715,551 


3,955,241 


Per cent of total 


100.0 


20.0 


18.6 


9.4 


S2.1 


Total expenses (Includ- 












ing expenses of coke 












manufacture at 












mines)2 


1391,274,654 


$65,626,650 


$47,203,171 


$47,226,716 


$231,218,217 


Number of wage earn- 


ers 


660,717 


93,692 


62,806 


63,490 


340, 72» 


Coal produced for use 






or sale as fuel: 












Tons (2,000 pounds). 


323,114,587 


57,162,39? 


19,291,173 


38,968,588 


207,692,434 


Value at mines ' 


$354,805,982 


$68,696,501 


$20,317,073 


$42,035,493 


$223,757,915 


Coke made at mines: 












Tons (2,000 pounds). 


32,460,482 


2,392,428 


17,842,486 


4,120,871 


8,094,697 


Value at mines « 


$67,666,042 


$5,256,579 


$38,690,029 


$8,695,538 


$15, 123, 89a 


Coal produced, includ- 












ing coal coked at 












mmes: 












Tons (2,000 pounds) . 


373,187,190 


60,815,091 


46,587,216 


45,376,419 


220,408,464 


Per cent of total. . . 


100.0 


16.3 


12.5 


12.2 


59.1 


Value at mines 6 


$396,087,037 


$71,781,217 


$42,633,998 


$47,715,279 


$233,9S6,54S 


Average tons pro- 












duced per operator. 


154,273 


1,842,882 


1,294,089 


346,385 


99,32$ 


Average tons pro- 












duced per mine. . . 


76,441 


141,430 


184,870 


99,728 


53,854 



' Includes duplication of 19,393 acres sublet by operators to each other. 

2 Includes $405,997, cost of coal purchased for coking at mines by operators afBl* 
ated with iron and steel companies, and $27,804 by operators affiliated wllii othtr 
industrial companies. 

8 Includes a small value of other products. 

* Includes value of by-products. 

' Includes a small value of other products but not that of cokt. 



SCALE OF PRODUCTION. 



The scale of production prevailing in the bituminous 
coal mining industry is considered in two aspects: 
First, that of the individual mine, and, second, that of 
the operator. 

Size of mines: 1909. — ^The size of bituminous mines 
varies widely. The annual output ranges from a few 
hundred tons in the case of some local "banks" to a 

' For detailed explanation of the metliod of making thia classifi- 
cation see remarks m connection with Table 11. 



half million tons and more for the largest mines. The 
census did not cover mines with less than 1,000 tons 
of output in 1909. Mines producing 500,000 tons or 
more were relatively few, those exceeding 250,000 
tons were much more numerous, while hundreds 
mined more than 100,000 tons; but by far the great 
majority were of smaller size. 

Table 46 shows the average output per mine in 
1909, by states. 
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Table 46 



TTnlted States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

HUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

OklEkhoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Connellsville district i. 

Termessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states " 



AVEBAGD OTTTPUT OP COAL FEB 
MINE (TONS or 2,000 PODNDS). 



All mines. 



63,675 
67,372 
34,400 
68,664 
80,143 
45,724 
24,841 
34,137 
34,069 
67,161 
63,297 
16,349 

6,878 
42,998 
29,934 

9,300 
90,991 
162,730 
42,063 
38, 824 
58,228 
66,689 
77,906 
96,840 
63,434 



Mines 
witiout 

coke 
manufac- 
ture. 



Mines with 
coke manu- 
facture. 



62,312 

39,017 
34,400 
49,963 
80,143 
45,724 
24,841 
34,137 
31,392 
67,161 
63,297 
16,349 

6,878 
42,998 
29,934 

9,300 
72,183 

"se.'ios' 

38,824 
33,867 
68,554 
66,716 
96,840 
47,002 



148,478 
198,907 



243,207 



106,827 



158,184 
162,730 
101,206 



84,371 

34,990 

133,674 

'i65,'896 



1 Exclusive of a few mines without coke manufacture, omitted to avoid disclos- 
ing individual operations. 

' Includes C^Ufomia, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

From this table it appears that for the United 
States, as a whole, the average output of all bitu- 
miaous mines covered by the census in 1909 was 
62,675 tons, but if the small local mines are excluded, 
the average for commercial mines was about 76,000 



tons. (See Table 44.) Wyoming showed the highest 
average output per mine, followed by Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, while the output per mine in North 
Dakota and Oregon was much lower than in any of 
the other states separately named. 

As a group the mines with coke manufacture pro- 
duced on the average nearly three times as much coal 
per mine as those without coke manufacture, while 
the coke-making mines in Colorado had a greater 
average output per mine than the mines of either class 
in any of the other states listed in the table. 

Although the size of mines may be determined by 
many conditions, the character of the deposit worked, 
the capital available, the market for the product, and 
the presence or absence of affliation with railroads 
or industrial concerns are highly important factors. 

Classification of operators according to value of 
products : 1909. — Table 12 classifies the organizations 
operating bituminous mines according to the value of 
products reported. Tables 47, 48, 49, and 50 show how 
the size of these organizations is aflEected, first, by the 
the industrial affiliation of operators, and second, by 
the presence or absence of coke manufacture at the 
mines. "Commercial" operators, in the sense used in 
Table 47 and elsewhere, are those producing coal for 
general markets; "local" operators, those producing 
only for local' consumption. 



Table 47 


ALL OPEKATOES. 


OPEEATOES ATTILIATED WITH EAU^ 
EOADS ANDINDUSTEliL CONCEENS. 


UNATFILIATED COMMEECLiL 
OPEEATOES. 


UNAFFILIATED LOCAL 
OPEBATOES. 


TALtTE OF ALL PEODUCTS PEE 
OPEKATOB. 


Num- 
ber. 


Value of all 
products. 


Operators. 


Value of all 
products. 


Operators. 


Value of all 
products. 


Operators. 


Value of all 
products. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


All classes .... 


3,503 

1,116 
481 

1,261 
577 
68 


$427,962,464 

2,826,603 

3,408,410 

47,712,666 

151,141,253 

222,873,532 


200 
30 

15 
63 
60 
42 


100.0 
15.0 
7.5 
31.5 
25.0 
21.0 


$183,690,213 

84,460 

117,838 

2,208,922 

15,660,631 

165,628,462 


100.0 

m 

0.1 

1.2 

8.5 

90.2 


2,219 

335 

247 

1,084 

627 

26 


100.0 
15.1 
11.1 
48.9 
23.7 
1.2 


$238,881,811 

888,001 

1,827,276 

43,330,742 

135,690,722 

57,245,070 


100.0 

0.4 

0.8 

18.1 

56.8 

24.0 


1,084 

761 
219 
114 


100.0 
69.3 
20.2 
10.5 


$6,490,440 

1,854,142 
1,463,296 
2,173,002 


100. 


Less than $6,000 


33.8 


$5,000 to $10,000 


26.7 


$10,000 to $100,000 


39.6 


$100,000 to $1,000,000 




t1 000 000 and over ^ 





















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

' Includes 10 operators each reporting products valued at $5,000,000 and over which can not be shown by groups on account of the disclosure of individual operations. 
The total value of their products was $108,025,423. 



In connection with these statistics it should be 
borne in mind, as explained on page 181, that, when 
a parent company had several coal mining subsidiary 
companies, these subsidiaries have not been treated 
singly as separate operators, but have been consid- 
ered together as one operator under the name of the 
parent company. 

From Table 47 it is apparent that much greater 
operating oi^anizations are found among companies 
affiliated with railroads and industrial concerns than 
among unaffiliated operators. In the entire industry 
10 operators each reported products valued at more 
than $5,000,000, and of this number, 8 were allied with 
outside enterprises. Sixty-eight operators reported 
products valued at more than $1,000,000, and 42 of 
these were classed as having such affiliations. The 
average value of products per operator for the 200 



producers with such connections was more than 
$900,000, as compared with only about $100,000 for 
the unaflBhated commercial operators. The coal min- 
ing companies affiliated with railroads reported an 
average value of products per company of more than 
$2,000,000, as compared with average values of about 
$1,600,000 and $400,000, respectively, for the coal 
mining subsidiaries of iron and steel companies, and 
those of other industrial enterprises. (See Table 45.) 
Among the aflSliated operators those reporting 
products valued at more than $1,000,000 each, consti- 
tuted by far the chief producing group, and together 
reported 90 per cent of the total value shown for the 
affliated producers. Among the unaffiliated commer- 
cial operators the chief producing group was composed 
of those whose products were valued at $100,000 to 
$1,000,000. 
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The table also shows the limitation usually imposed 
on the scale of operations by dependence on local 
markets. None of the unaflBliated operators selling 
exclusively in local markets reported products equal- 
ing $100,000 in value and only 114 out of a total of 
1,084 such operators reported products exceeding 
$10,000 in value. 

Table 48 shows, for 1909, the number of operators 
aflBliated with railroads, iron and steel companies, and 
other industrial concerns, respectively, classified ac- 
cording to value of all products per operator. 



Table 48 



VALim OF ALL PE0DT7CTS PEE OPEEATOB. 



All classes 

Less than $5,000 

J5,000totl0,000 

tlO,000 to $100,000.... 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over'. 



NUMBER OP OPERATORS 
AFFILIATED WITH— 



Railroad 
coin- 



Iron and 
steel 
com- 
panies. 



36 



19 



other 
industrial 
com- 
panies. 



131 

30 
15 
53 

21 
12 



1 Includes 8 operators reporting products valued at $5,000,000 and over. 

Table 49 compares the size of the coal mining organ- 
izations which also manufactured coke at their mines 
with the size of those which did not make coke. 



Table 49 



VALUE OF ALL PRODUCTS PEE OPERATOR. 



Total 

Less tlian $10,000 

$10,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $500,000 

$500,000 to $1,000,000. . . 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
$5,000,000 and over 



NUMBER OF 0PERAT0R3- 



Total. 



3,603 

1,597 

1,261 

522 

55 

58 

10 



Without 
colie man- 
ufacture 
at mines. 



1,590 

1,212 

442 

40 

37 

1 



With 
collie 
manufac- 
ture at 
mines. 



181 

7 
49 
80 
15 
21 



The proportion of large organizations is much 
higher among operators combining coal mining with 
coke manufacture than among other operators. The 
growth of extensive organizations among the former 
has been fostered not only by close affiliation with 
large consumers of coal and coke, but also by the fact 
that the areas of good coking coal are of limited extent, 
are largely controlled by big companies, and few tracts 
are available for small operators, while, on the other 
hand, hundreds of thousands of acres of steam and 
domestic coal are available for cheaply opened small 
mines, and by the further fact that the heavy initial 
cost of beginning coke manufacture necessitates a 
larger scale of production. 

Classificatioa of operators according to acreage of land 
controlled : 1909. — The following table gives the number 
of bituminous operators, with and without coke manu- 
facture at their mines, classified according to the 
acreage of land (coal and other) controlled: 



Table 50 


NUMBER OF OPERATORS— 


NUMBER OF ACRES PEE OPERATOR. 


Total. 


Without 
coke man- 
utacture 
at mines. 


.^il|i 


Total 


13,456 

1,228 

1,430 

676 

111 

11 


13,275 

1,208 

1,386 

602 

77 

2 


181 




20 




44 


1,000 to 10,000 acres 


74 


10,000 to 100,000 acres 


34 


10^,000 JW-rfis! an(1 nvftr. . . , 


Q 







1 Forty-seven operators failed to report acreage. 

This table shows that holders of large areas of land 
are relatively much more numerous among operators 
making coke than among those without coke manu- 
facture. On account of limited deposits many opera- 
tors, particularly those affiliated with large coke con- 
sumers, have obtained extensive areas of coking coal 
for reserve supplies. 



EXPENSES. 



Average expenses per ton of coal, by states. — Sta- 
tistics showing, by states, the average expenditures 
per ton of coal produced are presented in two tables. 
The first table (51) covers all mines furnishing complete 
reports. The data have been adjusted to relate ex- 
clusively to coal mining by omitting the expenses 
attributable to the manufacture of coke at the mines. 
(See Table 33.) The second table (52) covers only 
those mines without coke manufacture which reported 
a value of product in excess of expenses and were clas- 
sified in Table 40 as class A mines. 

In connection with these tables the remarks under 
"Expenses" on page 181, as to depreciation and 
expenditures for mine development included in the 
expenses reported, must be taken into account. 

For certain states the total average expenses per 
ton and the averages for supplies given in the table 
may be slightly in error. This is due to the fact that 
under cost of supplies some operators included the 
cost of mining supplies afterward sold to employees 



with deductions therefor from wages, but the wages 
tabulated were the gross earnings before these deduc- 
tions were made, and hence the total expenses for 
these operators were slightly exaggerated. By corre- 
spondence most of such reports were corrected. Al- 
though the remaining reports could not be corrected, 
the limit of possible error caused by them was ascer- 
tained through the deductions from wages. Thus it 
appears that the hmit of error from this cause in the 
above averages for the United States is only about 
half a cent per ton. In Alabama this error may 
amount to shghtly over $0.02 per ton; in Iowa, to 
$0.05 per ton; in Michigan, to $0.05 per ton; in North 
Dakota, to $0.04 per ton; in Oklahoma, to $0.08 per 
ton ; and in Texas, to $0.04 per ton. In aU other states 
any such error, if existing at all, is negligibly small. 
Furthermore, it must be distinctly understood that 
these figures mentioned represent not a certain error, 
but only the extreme limit of a possible error, while 
doubtless the actual error is much within this limit. 
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Table 61 



AVEEAQE EXPENSE PER TON OF COAL PRODUCED. 



Total. 



Sala- 
ries. 



Wages. 



Sup- 
plies. 



Royal- 
ties. 



Miscel- 
laneous 

ex- 
penses. 



United States.. 

Alabama , 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 



XeutuckT. 
Maryland.. 
Micnigan.. 



Missouri 

North Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma....... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washin^n 

West Virginia... 

Wyoming 

All other states'. 



those reporting a total value of products greater than 
the total expenses reported. The following table gives 
data relating to expenses at such mines. Mines with 
coke manufacture are not included. 

The averages in Table 52 for the United States 
as a whole, and for Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia,, and " All other states " are not strictly 
comparable with those in the preceding table, since in 
that table the figures for the United States as a whole 
and for the states named are based on all mines, includ- 
ing those with coke manufacture, while the results 
given here are based entirely on mines without coke 
manufacture. The consequent incomparability of the 
figures is shown by the averages for Pennsylvania, 
which are $0.86 per ton for all mines, and $0.89 per 
ton for the class A mines covered by Table 52. This 
difference is due to the inclusion in the former table 
and the exclusion from the latter of the ConneUsville 
coke district, a region of cheap, large scale, coal min- 
ing. However, when the averages in the two tables 
for comparable states, such as Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, are considered, it appears that the uniformly 
lower average expenses for the class A mines are due 
chiefly to lower average wage payments. 

The remarks in connection with the preceding table, 
concerning the possible errors and the general limita- 
tions of the data, also apply to this table. 

TOTAL TONS OF COAL PRODUCED, TOTAL EXPENSES, AND AVERAGE EXPENSES PER TON FOR MINES OF CLASS 
A, BY STATES, EXCLUDING MINES WITH COKE MANUFACTURE: 1909. 



$1.00 
1.12 
1.53 
1.24 
1.02 
1.01 
1.66 
1.42 
0.96 
0.99 
1.68 
1.59 
1.44 
0.99 
2.10 
2.85 
0.86 
1.12 
1.54 
0.89 
1.80 
0.84 
1.29 
1.36 



SO. 05 
0.08 
0.07 
0.06 
0.04 
0.04 
0.06 
0.04 
0.07 
0.06 
0.07 
0.06 
0.16 
0.05 
0.10 
0.14 
0.04 
0.09 
0.10 
0.06 
0.07 
0.05 
0.07 
0.08 



$0.76 
0.73 
1.16 
0.92 
0.83 
0.83 
1.34 
1.18 
0.67 
0.68 
1.28 
1.31 
0.9S 
0.76 
1.54 
1.83 
0.63 
0.80 
1.17 
0.54 
1.39 
0.57 
0.92 
1.03 



SO. 12 
0.16 
0.15 
0.16 
0.10 
0.08 
0.17 
0.09 
0.11 
0.10 
0.18 
O.U 
0.21 
0.10 
0.29 
0.75 
0.12 
0.11 
0.18 
0.14 
0.24 
0.11 
0.23 
0.20 



$0.03 
0.02 
0.07 
0.04 
0.01 
0.02 
0.04 
0.04 
0.03 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 
0.09 
0.01 
0.03 
0.07 
0.02 
0.05 
0.03 
0.06 
0.02 
0.01 



$0.05 
0.13 
0.08 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 
0.07 
0.07 
0.13 
0.12 
0.07 
O.Ofi 
0.05 
0.08 
0.13 
0.04 
0.05 
0.08 
0.10 
0.08 
0.05 
0.06 
0.04 



' Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The above averages per ton vary widely in different 
states, but, owing to the differences in wage scales, the 
methods of mining, the scale of operations, and in other 
conditions of production, not only between different 
states but often within a state itself, the figures can be 
used only for very general comparisons. The average 
expense on account of royalties is not the average rate 
of royalty, for which see Table 55. 

Expenses for selected mlEes, by states. — As ex- 
plained in connection with Table 40, class A mines are 



Table &2 


Total tons 

of coal 
produced. 


EXPENSES. 


AVERAGE EXPENSE PER TON OP 


COAL PRODXrCED. 


SX&.TE. 


Total. 


Salaries. 


Wages. 


Supplies. 


Royalties. 


Misoellane- 
ous ex- 
penses. 


Total. 


Sala- 
ries. 


Wages. 


Sup- 
plies. 


Royal- 
ties. 


Miscel- 
laneous 

ex- 
penses. 


United States.... 


201,553,624 

5,067,083 
1,075,722 
4,832,791 
32,382,469 
8,684,863 

4,558,946 
4,390,216 
6,893,522 
3,771,555 
1,144,916 

1,775,001 

286,251 

18,342,626 

1,454,089 

30,512 

71,269,885 

3,123,127 

1,456,156 

990,602 

3,054,624 

17,863,418 

5,896,160 

4,219,200 


$200,611,179 

6,655,962 
1,463,091 
6,148,956 
32,042,935 
8,106,407 

7,305,172 
5,842,687 
5,018,374 
3,710,260 
1,740,196 

2,744,253 

355,235 

16,732,771 

2, 692, 416 

66,948 

' 63,311,934 

3,052,464 

2,077,025 

829,126 

4,909,702 
14,038,496 
7,477,726 
5,389,144 


$9,865,250 

484,624 

62,268 

353, 198 

1,320,705 

354,807 

323,221 
165,554 
347,660 
187,360 
60,606 

106,690 

40,712 

768,033 

125,010 

4,920 

2,920,036 

256,432 

126,551 

59,109 

149,192 
997,503 
372,535 
278,745 


$163,437,847 

3,900,885 
1,131,897 
4,518,027 
26,168,848 
6,692,393 

5,872,566 
4,961,999 
3,710,117 
2,547,985 
1,398,244 

2,288,248 

253,637 

13,258,872 

1,981,892 

53,814 

47,238,566 

2,104,475 

1,578,371 

697,574 

3,925,865 
9,792,286 
5,326,656 
4,144,641 


$22,066,921 

767,134 
118,616 
781,387 
3,057,049 
645,697 

684,511 
348,474 
504,399 
382,839 
176,738 

177, 678 

46,899 

1,466,841 

361,269 

4,620 

7,768,012 

261, 712 

268,485 

67,323 

677,339 
1,667,913 
1,338,633 

724, 563 


$6,463,877 

138,041 
82,730 
215, 704 
307,605 
119,601 

234,807 
133, 262 
194,937 
96,607 
26,586 

79,352 

3,932 

646,060 

125,873 

170 

2,534,035 

299,835 

24,399 

41, 846 

47,887 
910, 758 
103, 450 

97,501 


$8,777,284 

265,278 

67,590 

280,640 

1,198,828 

293,909 

190,068 
233,298 
261,261 
496,479 
78,123 

92,385 

n,066 

692,965 

98,382 

3,524 

2,861,285 
140, 010 
89,219 
63,275 

209,429 
770,036 
336,661 
143,694 


$1.00 

1.10 
1.36 
1.27 
0.99 
0.93 

1.60 
1.33 
0.85 
0.98 
1.52 

1.65 
1.24 
0.91 

1.85 
2.19 

0.89 
0.98 
1.43 
0.84 

1.61 
0.79 
1.27 
1.28 


$0.05 

0.10 
0.06 
0.07 
0.04 
0.04 

0.07 
0.04 
0.06 
0.05 
0.05 

0.06 
0.14 
0.04 
0.09 
0.16 

0.04 
0.08 
0.09 
0.06 

0.05 
0.06 
0.06 
0.07 


$0.76 

0.77 
1.05 
0.93 
0.81 
0.77 

1.29 
1.13 
0.63 
0.68 
1.22 

1.29 
0.89 
0.72 
1.36 
1.76 

0.66 
0.67 
1.08 
0.60 

1.29 
0.55 
0.90 
0.98 


SO. 11 

0.15 
0.11 
0.16 
0.09 
0.07 

0.15 
0.08 
0.08 
0.10 
0.16 

0.10 
0.16 
0.08 
0.26 
0.16 

0.11 
0.08 
0.18 
0.07 

0.19 
0.09 
0.23 
0.17 


$0.03 

0.03 
0.08 
0.04 
0.01 
0.01 

0.05 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 

0.04 
0.01 
0.04 
0.09 
0.01 
0.04 
0.10 
0.02 
0.04 

0.02 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 


$0.04 
0.05 


Arkansas 


0.06 




0.06 


Ulinois 


0.04 




0.03 


Iowa 


0.04 




0.06 


Kentucky.- ....... 


0.04 




0.13 


Michigan .............. 


0.07 


Missouri 


0.05 




0.04 


Ohio 


0.03 




0.07 


OreETon . ......... 


0.12 


Pennsylvania 


0.04 




0.04 




0.06 




0.06 


Washington 


0.07 




0.04 


Wvomine 


0.06 


All other states 1 


0.03 



> Includes Cahfomia, Georgia, Idaho, 

Expenses and related data for mines classified accord- 
ing to method of mining, selected states. — The following 
table has been prepared to show broadly the differences 
in the cost of coal production resulting from different 
methods of mining. Mines with coke manufacture are 
excluded, because the expenses of the coke business can 
not be segregated here with sufficient precision to make 
comparisonswithsafety. Dataareshown only forstates 



Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

in which the number of enterprises of each class was large 
enough to furnish significant information. No totals for 
the United States are given, because conditions differ so 
widelyiudifferentpartsofthecountrywithrespecttofac-. 
tors other than the method of mining that no conclusions 
could safely be derived from such totals. For the same 
reason in comparing the several methods of mining each 
state or group of states should be considered by itself. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



STATISTICS OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, CLASSIFIED ACCOEDING TO METHOD OF MINING: 1909. 

[Exclusive ot mines with oolse manufacture.] 



Table 53 



STATE AND METHOD OP MININQ. 



Illinois: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power i 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

Ohio: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining : 

Pennsylvania: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power > 
Mixed pick and machine mining ' 

West Vieginia: 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power ' 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

Western States:* 

Macliine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 



Num- 
ber ot 
mines. 



250 
154 

S2 
309 
420 
398 

100 

66 

313 

23 
116 

57 
67 



EXPENSES. 



Total. 


Salaries. 


$5,681,627 


$225,285 


29,807,306 


1,115,809 


364,466 


11,866 


15,844,105 


730,709 


10,339,534 


486,009 


1,917,219 


128,717 


1,063,322 


52,738 


13,833,422 


699,572 


5,834,991 


200,028 


15,696,995 


666,340 


3,509,090 


170,479 


54,310,865 


2,619,410 


4,811,112 


325,664 


825,722 


72,600 


18,690,529 


1,312,368 


1,622,634 


83,335 


10,177,305 


494,673 


438,174 


38,328 


9,373,525 


484,385 



$4,735,214 

24,393,872 

293,268 

12,568,892 

8,046,387 

1,490,656 

860,210 

10,524,786 

4,360,739 
11,899,186 

2,721,572 
39,673,780 

3,180,438 

559,444 

12,743,699 

1,211,727 

7,527,431 

294,380 

6,700,931 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



$81,038 

695, 415 

1,661 

327, 149 

130,386 

22, 793 

3,897 

231,390 

126,775 

241,624 

3,179 

1,147,106 

69,275 

1,460 

308,422 

27,899 

329,346 

275 

256,092 



Other 
supplies. 



$426, 453 

2,087,271 

33,615 

1,391,779 

953,969 

176,048 

66,646 

1,097,152 

519,042 
1,475,545 

239,658 
6,305,564 

710,472 

90, 142 

2,020,883 

192,661 

1,146,882 

54,657 

1,281,371 



Boyalties 
and 
miscel- 
laneous. 



$213,637 

1,614,939 

24,067 

825,676 

722,783 

99,005 

80,831 

1,280,522 

629,407 
1,414,300 

374, 202 
4,665,005 

525,263 

102,076 

2,305,167 

107,112 
679,073 
50, 634 
650,746 



Average per ton. 



Total. 



$0.84 
1.13 
1.11 
0.93 

0.93 
1.22 
1.04 
1.00 

0.89 
1.00 
0.90 
0.92 

1.04 
0.86 
0.87 

1.27 
1.39 
1.62 
1.36 



Sala- 
ries. 



$0.03 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 

0.04 
0.08 
0.05 
0.05 

0.03 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 

0.07 
0.08 
0.06 

0.07 
0.07 
0.14 
0.07 



$0.70 
0.92 
0.89 
0.74 

0.73 
0.95 
0.84 
0.76 

0.67 
0.76 
0.70 
0.67 

0.69 
0.58 
0.69 

0.95 
1.03 
1.09 
0.97 



Fuel 

and 

rent 

of 

power. 



$0.01 
0.02 
0.01 
0.02 

0.01 
0.01 
(.') 
0.02 

0.02 
0.02 
(.') 
0.02 

0.02 

(») 

0.01 

0.02 
0.05 
(') 
0.04 



Other 
sup- 
plies. 



Roy- 
alties 
and 
miscel- 
lane- 



$0.06 
0.08 
0.10 
0.08 

0.09 
0.11 
0.06 
0.08 

0.08 
0.09 
0.06 
O.U 

0.15 
0.09 
0.09 

0.15 
0.16 
0.20 
0.19 



$0.03 
0.06 
0.07 
0.05 

o.or 

0.06 
0.08 
0.09 

0.10 
0.09 
0.10 
0.08 

0.11 
O.U 
0.11 

O.OS 
0.09 
0.19 
0.09 



Table 6 3— Continued. 



state and method of mining. 



COAL produced. 



Tons. 



Illinois: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power ' 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

Ohio: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

Pennsylvania: 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

West Virginia: 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 

Western States:' 

Machine mining 

Pick mining with mechanical power 

Pick mining without mechanical power 1 
Mixed pick and machine mining 2 



6,785,177 

26,384,176 

329,450 

17,071,701 

11,088,693 
1,567,156 
1,023,002 

13,839,913 

6,624,973 
15,717,481 

3,892,521 
58,968,974 

4,613,525 

957, 102 

21,596,304 

1,280,891 

7,301,932 

270, 108 

6,882,594 



Per cent distribution. 


Loaded 






at 






mines 




Used 


tor ship- 




at 


ment or 


Sold 


mines 


used 


local- 


for 


in other 


ly. 


steam 


depart- 




and 


ments 




heat. 


by pro- 






ducers. 






96.6 


1.1 


2.3 


89.0 


8.0 


3.0 


54.8 


43.3 


1.9 


96.0 


1.0 


2.9 


96.8 


1.1 


2.1 


87.4 


9.8 


2.8 


67.1 


42.6 


0.3 


97.4 


0.3 


2.3 


96.4 


0.7 


2.9 


95.7 


2.7 


1.5 


82.0 


17.9 


0.1 


96.8 


0.9 


2.3 


96.7 


1.7 


1.5 


95.1 


4.8 


0.1 


97.0 


1.2 


1.8 


95.2 


1.8 


3.0 


94.2 


1.8 


4.0 


69.0 


30.9 


0.1 


93.7 


2.2 


4.1 



Value at 
mines. 



$5,879,392 

29,949,150 

434,448 

16,736,928 

10,464,186 
1,912,640 
1,214,810 

13,682,767 

5,963,828 
16,284,646 

3,939,700 
59,660,978 

4,249,234 

784,401 

18,296,613 

2,077,007 

11,643,777 

400, 726 

10,544,826 



WAGE EARNERS. 



Maximum 
number. 



Month. 



Nov.. 
Dec. 
Jan.. 
Dec. 

Nov.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov . 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 



Num- 
ber. 



7,548 
42,850 

1,583 
20,454 

16,335 
2,954 
2,089 

22,546 

8,100 
23,870 

6,501 
76,442 

6,877 

1,518 

27,940 

1,801 

10, 212 

589 

9,494 



Minimum number. 



Month. 



July. 
June. 
July. 
Aug.. 

Apr.. 
May . 
Jime. 
June. 

May. 
May . 
Apr.. 
Jan.. 



May . 
Mar.. 

Apr.. 
July. 
July . 
July. 



Num- 
ber. 



6,433 

34,859 

273 

16,516 

13,493 
2,060 
1,246 

19,543 

7,388 
20,803 

4,842 
65,816 

5,706 

1,176 

24,710 

1,147 

7,876 

237 

7,698 



Per 
cent 
of 
maxi- 
mum. 



85.2 
81.4 
17.2 
80.7 

82.6 
69.7 
59.6 
86.7 

91.2 
87.2 
74.5 
87.2 

83.0 
77.5 
88.4 

63.7 
77.1 
40.2 
81.1 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



21,128 
93,935 



61,111 

46,251 
6,843 



46,328 

31,444 
35,372 



171,434 
14,518 



64,720 



7,675 
36,477 



28,087 



AVERAGE FEB MINE. 



Tons 
pro- 
duced. 



173,979 

60,614 

4,917 

191,817 

80,353 
15,991 
4,092 
89,870 

125,480 

60,866 

9,268 

148,163 

46,135 
14,502 
68,998 

65,691 

62,948 

4,739 

102, 725 



earn- 
ers. 



Pri- 
mary 
horse- 
power. 



201 

102 

7 

242 

122 

35 

9 

143 

157 
79 
16 

193 



11 

141 



642 
21s 



574 
328 



301 



605 
114 



431 
145 
'267 

334 

306 



419 



1 This group includes the following numbers of proprietors and partners performing manual labor at the mines, for whom no wages were reported: Illinois, 44; Ohio, 
131; Pennsylvania, 162; West Virginia, 10; and Western states, 25. t. r . . 1 

2 The following percentages of tonnage in this class were mmed by machine: lUtnois, 66.5; Ohio, 79.8; Pennsylvania, 68.4; West Virginia, 64.2; and Western states, 43.8. 
s Less than 1 cent. 

< Includes Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 



As shown by the table pick mines operated without 
mechanical power are generally small, irregular opera- 
tions, and in most states, as a matter of fact, they are 
chiefly dependent upon local trade. The average 
expenses per ton given for these mines are not strictly 
comparable with those of the other three classes cov- 
ered by the table, since a relatively large number of 
proprietors and partners performed services in these 



small mines — admiaistrative work or manual labor- 
without including any charge therefor in the expenses 
reported. (See Table 60.) 

The table shows uniformly lower average expenses 
per ton for machine mines than for pick mines with 
mechanical power. The average difference per ton in 
favor of the machine mines in Illinois was $0.29; in 
Ohio, $0.29; in Pennsylvania, $0.11; and in Western 
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states, $0.12. The greater part of tMs advantage 
is, naturally, due to a considerably lower average 
expense per ton for wages. 

Inasmuch as the total output of the mines using only 
the machine method may be considered comparatively 
small in some of the states shown, the average expenses 
per ton for the "mixed" mines should also be com- 
pared with those for mines using the pick m'etho,d ex- 
clusively. This "mixed" group contams a few ex- 
clusively machine and a few exclusively pick mines 
(included by operators in one combined report), but is 
composed chiefly of mines operated partly by machine 
and partly by pick mining. As shown by the footnote, 
the major part of the great output of this group in 
each of the four states separately named is machine 
mined, and in each of them the average total expenses 
and the average wage payments per ton were lower 
than for pick mines with mechanical power. This 
difference in total expenses per ton in Illinois was 
$0.20; in Ohio, $0.22; m Pennsylvania, $0.08; in 
West Virginia, $0.17. In the Western states, where 
the difference was $0.03 per ton, less than haH the 
output of the "mixed" mines was machine mined. 

The differences in average wage payments and in 
average total expenses per ton shown by this table are 
not to be taken as measuring precisely the general 
advantage of machine over pick mining. Numerous 
other factors also affect expenses. For example, in 
every instance except the Western states, the mines 
using the machine method exclusively, and also the 



"mixed" group, show a larger average output per 
mine than the pick mines, which doubtless tends to 
reduce the expenses of production. Dififerences in the 
regularity of operation may also affect the expenses of 
production, while diversity of wage scales and vari- 
ations, not only in the thickness and character of the 
veins worked, but also in numerous other details of 
mine operation, such as haulage, drainage, ventila- 
tion, and the preparation of coal, likewise affect costs. 
It is likely that the mines using machines for under- 
cutting and shearing coal have also adopted better 
methods in these other details of operation, but prob- 
ably a large part of the difference in average expenses 
per ton shown for the classes of mines in this table is 
due to the use or nonuse of mining machines. 

Expenses and related data for mines classified ac- 
cording to kind of opening, selected states. — ^Table 
54 gives, for selected states, comparative expenses, 
with related analytical data, for mines classified 
according to the kind of opening as defined in connec- 
tion with Table 42. Open cuts are omitted because 
the number of such operations is small. Mines not 
reporting expenses separately, mines including the 
cost of coke manufacture in their expenses reported, 
and mines with two or more kinds of openings, are 
excluded because the data for such mines would 
have no significance. No United States totals are 
given because conditions other than the kind of open- 
ing differ so widely in different states as to render 
such totals valueless for comparative purposes. 



STATISTICS OF BITUMINOUS COAL MINES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO KIND OF OPENING: 1909. 

[Exclusive of mines with coke manufacture.] 



Table 54 



STATE AKD CHASACTEE OP MDfE OPEKING. 



Illinois: 

Shaft mines 

Slope mines 

Drift mines 

Ohio: 

Shaft mines 

Slope mines 

Drift mines 

Pennsylvania: 

Shaft mines 

Slope mines 

Drift mines 

West Virginia: 

Shaft mines 

Slope mines 

Dnft mines 

Western States: i 

Shaft mines . 



Slope mines . 
Drift mines . 



Num- 
ber 
of 
mines. 



509 
56 
22 

67 

60 

403 

55 
76 

758 

29 
22 



36 
121 

77 



Total. 



$48,806,106 
589,531 
229,619 

4,580,520 
2,272,146 
10,044,230 



6,079,058 
34,285,681 

2,411,495 

1,287,800 

18, 668, 236 

3,255,860 
11,691,048 
4,039,252 



Aver- 
age per 
ton. 



$1.01 

1.14 
0.91 

1.12 
1.07 
0.96 

0.98 
0.96 
0.93 

1.06 
1.10 
0.87 

1.52 
1.37 
1.37 



coal peoduced. 



Tons (2,000 pounds). 



Total. 



48,097,159 
617,281 
252,868 

4,087,321 
2,117,234 
10,503,436 

6,223,447 

6,430,217 

36, 927, 127 

2,282,226 

1,175,262 

21,388,002 

2,141,432 
8,462,898 
2,953,841 



Average 

per 

mine. 



94,493 
9,237 
11,494 

61,005 
35,287 
26,063 

113,154 
84,608 
48,717 

78,697 
53,421 
56,990 

69,484 
69,941 



Per cent of 
total tonnage. 



Mined 
by ma- 
chines. 



37.6 



86.6 
78.6 
75.5 

66.1 
69.7 
46.3 

54.0 
46.3 
49.6 

51.6 
14.0 
37.0 



Sold 
locally. 



4.4 
33.5 
49.2 

2.3 
2.8 
6.3 

1.7 
1.9 

2.8 

1.3 
2.7 
1.3 

4.2 
2.4 
2.6 



Value at 
mines. 



150,082,859 
624,624 
288,988 

4,477,244 

2,150,601 

10,383,318 

5,965,817 

6,363,768 

37,704,318 

1,901,820 
1,036,587 
18,434,841 

3,206,703 

13,655,663 

6,023,416 



NUMBER OF 
WAGE EARNERS. 



Total. 



69,623 

1,001 

447 

7,477 
3,946 
16,290 

7,909 

8,148 

60,076 

3,264 

1,412 

29,358 

3,530 
11,630 
4,147 



Aver- 
age per 



137 
18 
20 

112 
65 
40 

144 

107 

66 

113 
64 

77 



PEIMAEY 

horsepower. 



Total. 



157,302 

1,504 

458 

18,679 

8,638 

29,281 

24,654 
20,217 
88,842 

11, 501 
4,022 
66, 793 

9,067 
44,136 
11,664 



Aver- 
age 
per 

mine. 



309 
27 
21 

277 
144 
73 

446 
266 
117 

397 
183 
149 

262 
366 
161 



1 Includes Colorado, Montana, 

This table shows that in all the states covered, shaf-t 
mines were comparatively large operations. In Illi- 
nois drifts and slopes were small workings largely 
dependent on local trade, while in the other states 
shown they were larger, and, although usually of 
smaller average output than shafts, were important 
commercial producers. 



New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Since drainage and haulage expenses are usually 
lower in drifts than in shafts and slopes, drift mines 
would be expected to have lower average expenses 
per ton than shafts and slopes in the same field. 
Although somewhat obscured by other factors, 
Table 54 shows this to be the general result. The 
figures of these three groups of mines in Illinois are not 
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strictly comparable owing to the difference in the 
scale of production and in methods of mining, and to 
the fact that in the Illinois drifts a number of proprie- 
tors and partners performed services for which no 
compensation was iacluded. However, in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and the Western states, 
where the returns for these different classes are 
fairly comparable, the average expenses per ton for 
drifts were from $0.05 to $0.19 lower than those for 
shafts. In connection with these figures the remarks 
following Table 53 as to the significance of such 
averages should be borne in mind and it should be 
clearly understood that other factors, such as the 
differences in rates of wages, methods of mining and 
the scale of production may render the kind of mine 
opening a distinctly minor factor in determining the 
expense of production. Accordingly these figures 
are to be taken, not as measuring precisely the advan- 
tage of one kind of opening over another in these 
states, but only as indicating such advantage in a 
general way. 

Although not shown in this table, the open cuts or 
strippings in Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri (taken 
together) reported an average expense of $1.17 per 
ton, as compared with $1.55 per ton for slopes and for 
shafts in these states. Many of these open cuts, sup- 
plying chiefly local trade, were worked rather primi- 
tively, but others made use of the latest mechanical 
equipment for such operations. 

In every instance the table shows a higher average 
horsepower per mine for shafts and slopes than for 
drifts. Although the smaller average output of the 
drifts doubtless accounts for a part of this difference, 
it is also in part due probably to the relatively greater 
power requirements of shafts and slopes for handling 
coal and draining the workings. 

Royalty payments, by states : 1809. — Table 55 gives 
for different states the number of tons of coal pro- 
duced by mines operated on lands held under lease 



by operators, the total amount of royalties paid by 
these producers, and the average royalty per ton. 

This table does not cover all mines operated on land 
held under lease by the operators. The reports for 
numerous mines of this kind were combined by the 
operators with the reports of other mines operated on 
land owned by the producers, and the mines covered 
by such combined reports could not be included in this 
table. However, the figures do cover a sufficient num- 
ber of mines to show the general rates of royalty pre- 
vailing in different states. 



Table 5J> 


MINES ON LEASED LAND. 


STATE . 


Total tons 
of coal 

produced 
(2,000 

pounds). 


Eoyalties. 




Amount. 


Aver- 
perton. 


United States 


82,912,958 
1,639,539 
650,642 
1,660,106 
5,940,057 
2,506,029 
2,365,695 
1,868,893 
3,056,051 
1,085,589 
4,022,418 
2,906,888 

19,222,867 
2,177,650 
3,043,900 
2,761,667 

15,538,143 

10,573,269 

688,717 

1,324,836 


f6, 882, 588 
112,892 
74,974 
192,528 
408,269 
162,724 
182,743 
173,652 
247,677 
87,963 
272,013 
260,517 

1,650,285 
333,388 
337,985 
191,646 

1,222,914 
759,180 
68,379 
142,839 


;o.os 

07 


Alabama 






Colorado 


12 


niinois 




Tndin.Tia 


06 


Iowa 


OS 






Kentucky 


08 






OMo 


07 




0.09 
09 


Pennsylvania: 

Without coke ma4le at mines 






Tennessee 


11 


Virginia 


0.07 


West Virginia: 




With coke made at mines 


07 






All other states i 


11 







> Includes Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, and Washington. 

The average rate of royalty shown for the United 
States in 1909 was $0.08 per ton. Indiana shows the 
lowest average, $0.06 per ton, while the highest were 
reported from Arkansas, $0.14 per ton, and Pennsyl- 
vania, for mines at which coke was made, $0.15 per 
ton. The superior quality of the Arkansas semian- 
thracite and of some of the Pennsylvania coking coal 
explains these higher rates. 



PEESONS ENGAGED IN THE INDUSTRY. 



Classification according to general occupational sta- 
tus, by states : 1909. — The number of persons engaged 
in the bituminous coal industry in 1909, classified 
according to general occupational status, is shown, by 
states, in Table 56. 

Wage earners constituted 96.1 per cent of aU per- 
sons reported in the industry in the United States as a 
whole, and the proportion did not vary greatly from 



state to state. Owing to the prevalence of incorpo- 
rated companies, the number of individual proprie- 
tors and firm members was relatively small. These 
were generally small operators, and nearly one-half 
of the total number were reported as performing man- 
ual labor in mines. Many of these latter were the 
proprietors of small local "banks" with few or no 
wage earners. 
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Table 56 



All mines: 

United States' 



UINES WITHOUT COKE 
MANUFACTUKB. 



United States'... 



Total. 



5S2,677 



Alabama . 
Arkansas. 
Coloiado .. 

Illinois 

Indiana .. 
towa. 



4S3,473 



Kentucty 

Uaryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

North Dakota . 

Ohio 

OMahoma 

Oregon 

FennsylTania ., 



Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states >. 



MINES WITH COKE HAN- 
UPACTUBE. 



United States. 



Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Connellsvilledist. . 



Virginia 

Wasliington 

West Virginia — 
All other states ' . 



12,427 

5,678 

10,942 

76,761 

23,109 

18,332 

13,374 

18,869 

6,069 

3,782 

9,991 

954 

46,046 

9,124 

271 

119,972 

8,931 

4,416 

3,197 

6,035 

38,107 

8,267 

7,816 



139,204 



Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
firm 
mem- 
bers. 



Sala- 
ried 
olBcers 
of 
cor- 
pora- 
tions. 



3,739 



2,315 



3,648 



12,395 
5,224 
1,763 

70,630 

48,391 

2,798 

7,221 

313 

34,370 
4,490 



40 
38 
165 
528 
202 
298 
283 

lis 

28 
104 
244 

51 
421 

35 

9 

724 

20 
8 

10 
6 

57 
185 

74 



91 



2,005 



Super- 
ta- 
tend- 
ents 
and 
mana- 
gers, 



5,666 



Clerks 
and 
other 
sala- 
ried 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 



11,263 



4,188 



109 
27 
65 

243 
99 
79 
40 

170 

20 

17 

32 

5 

201 

39 

1 

336 
69 
22 
26 
15 
194 
24 
34 



310 



26 

8 

3 

139 

96 
9 

16 
1 

93 

15 



171 

70 

151 

593 

157 

137 

78 

229 

82 

33 

105 

21 

371 

69 

4 

911 

102 

49 

32 

40 

475 

63 

71 



1,378 



8,218 



Wage 
earners, 
number 
Decem- 
ber 15, 
1909, 
or near- 
est rep- 
resent- 
ative 
day. 



669,789 



436,414 



210 
28 
17 

802 

655 

35 

39 

7 

217 
23 



81 

193 

952 

294 

195 

182 

417 

141 

56 

84 

20 

648 

167 

6 

1,927 

270 

103 

68 

117 

918 

166 

146 



3,060 



401 

95 

23 

1,271 

827 
70 

180 
7 

856 

148 



11,721 

5,462 

10,368 

74,446 

22,357 

17,623 

12,791 

17,935 

5,798 

3,572 

9,526 

857 

44,405 

8,814 

251 

116,074 

8,470 

4,234 

3,061 

5,867 

36,463 

7,839 

7,491 



134,375 



Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
and 
firm 
mem- 
bers 
per- 
form- 
ing 
man- 
ual 
labor. 



1,713 



1,709 



6 

20 

10 

359 

110 

226 

152 

39 

13 

70 

208 

19 

203 

22 

9 

179 



11,758 
5,093 
1,720 

68,334 

46,735 

2,684 

6,981 

298 

33,203 
4,304 



2 
12 

4 
38 



I Includes 138 salaried officers of corporations, 174 superintendents and managers 
and 691 clerks employed in general offices who could not be distributed among the 
individual states; the states to which their services related were Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 
OUalioma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

'Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

» Includes Georgia, Montana, New M;exico, and Utah. 

Classification of wage earners according to occupa- 
tion, by states : 1909.— The following table gives for 
mines with and without coke manufacture in differ- 
ent states, the average number of miners and miners' 
helpers per mine, the percentage of wage earners em- 
ployed outside and inside, and the percentage in va- 
rious occupations. The absolute numbers appear in 
Table 62. For mines with coke manufacture the per- 
centages are based on all wage earners, including those 
in the coke branch of the business. 

The table shows, of course, a much higher percent- 
age of wage earners employed above ground for mines 
combining coal mining with coke manufacture than 
for mines without coke ovens. In the mines without 
coke manufacture considerable variation appears 
among different states in the proportions of wage 
earners employed outside and inside, the percentage 
employed inside ranging from 91.2 per cent in Kansas 
to 76.8 per cent in North Dakota. These variations 
are due chiefly to different methods of mine operation 
and coal preparation, which also explain the variations 
in the proportions for the different occupations. 



The marked variations from state to state in the 
percentages for mines with coke manufacture are 
due chiefly to the fact that in some states most of 
the mines in this group coked a large part of then- 
coal and hence required relatively more coke em- 
ployees, while other mines of this group made but 
little coke and had few employees of this kind. In 
the Connellsville district, a region of great coke 
production, miners and miners' helpers constituted 
but 46 per cent of the total number of employees; 
while in Kentucky, where coke production was 
relatively insignificant, this class constituted 83.5 
per cent of the total for mines with coke manjifacture. 



Table 57 


PER CENT 
OF WAGE 
EABNEBS EM- 
PLOYED— 


PEE CENT OF WASE EARNERS 
EMPLOYED AS— 


Aver- 
age 
num- 


ffSAXE. 


Out- 
side. 


In- 
side. 


Engi- 
neers, 
fire- 
men, 
and 
me- 
chan- 
ics. 


Miners 
and 

miners' 
help- 
ers. 


others 

16 
years 
and 
over. 


Boys 
under 

16 
years. 


ber of 
miners 

and 
miners' 
helpers 

per 
mine. 


AU mines: 

United States.... 


16.6 


83.5 


6.2 


67.4 


26.7 


0.7 


64 


MINES WITHOUT COKE 
MANUPACTUKE. 

United States 


11.8 


83.2 


6.1 


72.2 


22.2 


0.6 


59 




14.6 
12.8 
16.6 

9.7 

9.4 
10.1 

8.8 
13.7 
16.8 

8.9 
10.4 
23.2 

9.2 
17.2 
16.9 
10.5 
14.3 
13.7 
12.7 
21.0 
16.1 
16.3 
20.4 

31.9 


85.4 
87.2 
83.5 
90.3 
90.6 
89.9 
91.2 
86.3 
83.2 
91.1 
89.6 
76.8 
90.8 
82.8 
84.1 
89.5 
85.7 
86.3 
87.3 
79.0 
83.9 
83.7 
79.6 

68.1 


6.3 
7.2 
5.7 
5.0 
4.6 
4.3 
4.0 
4.9 
4.3 
5.9 
3.7 
5.6 
4.4 
9.0 

11.2 
4.6 
4.9 
5.6 
6.1 
8.1 
6.1 
5.8 

10.4 

5.7 


69.6 
69.6 
67.2 
71.9 
76.6 
74.2 
78.0 
73.6 
66.1 
78.3 
73.6 
67.8 
74.7 
61.4 
78.1 
75.6 
69.1 
75.4 
63.4 
64.0 
63.0 
64.5 
65.7 

61.9 


23.0 
23.0 
26.6 
23.1 
18.6 
20.8 
18.0 
21.3 
26.7 
15.9 
22.4 
26.5 
20.6 
29.6 
10.8 
19.2 
24.3 
19.1 
30.6 
27.4 
29.8 
29.7 
23.6 

41.4 


1.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 
0.7 

% 
2.8 

"'"6.2' 
0.1 

0.4 
(') 

"■■"6.'7' 

1.7 

"■6.'9" 

0.5 
1.4 
0.1 
0.4 

0.9 


49 




55 


Colorado 


50 


Illinois 


86 

63 


Iowa 


42 


Kansas 


49 




44 


Maryland 


65 


Michigan 


100 




32 


North Dakota 


11 


Ohio 


52 


Oklahoma 


62 


Oregon 


22 




74 


Tennessee 


45 




68 


Virginia 


44 
73 


West Vireinia 


48 


Wvominc 


78 


AlIother"states2 

MINE3 ■VTITH COKE MAN- 
UFACTUEE. 

United States 


46 
108 




37.8 
33.1 
15.6 
33.0 
37.7 
23.6 
39.9 
35.9 
27.6 
26.8 


62.2 
66.9 
84.4 
67.0 
62.3 
76.4 
60.1 
64.1 
72.4 
73.2 


10.4 
7.3 
7.3 
4.2 
4.4 
4.3 
8.8 
9.7 
6.2 
6.1 


46.2 
62.5 
83.6 
51.6 
46.0 
65.8 
43.4 
28.9 
63.4 
63.5 


41.9 
40.0 
9.2 
43.7 
49.0 
36.5 
46.4 
61.4 
39.3 
27.5 


2.4 
0.2 

""0.5 
0.5 
3.3 
1.4 

"■"i.'6 

2.9 


148 




178 




131 




107 


Connellsville dist 


90 
115 


Virginia 


74 




29 


West Virginia 

All other states' 


97 
161 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ■^■, ,, ■ j tt*„i, 

2 Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana New Mexico, and Utah. 
B Includes Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Maximum and minimum numbers of wage earners 
reported, by states: 1909.— The next table gives, for 
different states, the number of wage earners em- 
ployed December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day,' together with the number employed 
on the 15th day of the month of maximum employ- 
ment, and the number employed on the 15th day of 
the month of minimum employment, with the per 
cent which the latter forms of the maximum number. 



' See footnote to text accompanying Table 18, Part I. 
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Table 58 



All mines: 

United States 

MINBS ■WITHOUT COKE 
MANUPACTUBE. 

United States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Micuigan 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states ' 

MINES ■WITH COKE MANtT- 
FACTTjaE. 

United States 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Eencucky 

Fennsyl'«ania 

Connellsville district 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

All other states ' 



Number 
of wage 
earners 
Dec. 15, 

1909, 
or near- 
Ht repre- 
senta- 
tive 
day. 



569,789 



135,114 



11,721 

5,462 

10,368 

74,415 

22,357 

17,623 

12,791 

17,935 

5,798 

3,572 

9,526 

867 

44,405 

8,814 

251 

116,074 

8,470 

4,234 

3,061 

5,857 

36,163 

7,839 

7,491 



131,375 



11,758 
5,093 
1,720 

68,331 

16,735 

2,681 

6,981 

298 

33,203 
4,301 



MAXIMUM 
MONTH. 



Month. 



Dec. . . 



Dec.. 



Dec. 



Dec.. 
Dec.. 
Jan... 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov.. 
Dec. 
May.. 
Nov.. 
Apr.. 



Number. 



660,089 



121,407 



Dec... 


11, i'* 


Nov... 


5,253 


Deo... 


10,303 


Dec... 


71,193 


Dec... 


21,318 


Dec... 


17,235 


Deo... 


12,586 


Dec... 


17,135 


Jan... 


5,825 


Jan... 


3,703 


Dec... 


9,370 


Dec... 


818 


Nov... 


13,770 


Dec... 


8,720 


Feb... 


270 


Dec... 


113,913 


Jan 


8,559 


Oct... 


4,174 


July... 


3,343 


Nov.. 


5,752 


Nov.. 


35,901 


Dec... 


7,825 


Deo... 


7,404 



135,682 



13, 171 
5,093 
1,849 

68,233 

16,656 

2,717 

6,981 

330 

33,260 
1,583 



MINIMUM MONTH. 



Month. 



Number. 



May. 



May., 



July.. 
Apr. . 
Ii5y.. 
June. 
June. 
June. 
May. 
May.. 
Aug.. 
May.. 
May.. 
June. 
May.. 
May.. 
July. 
Apr.. 
JiSy.. 
Aug.. 
Feb.. 
/Mar.. 

July.. 
May.. 



May. 



June.. 
June.. 
June.. 
-Atpr... 
Apr. . . 
July... 
May... 
Mar. . . 
Apr. . . 
Oct... 



178,455 



359,174 



9,881 


86.3 


2,671 


50.9 


7,236 


70.2 


58,799 


82.6 


16,670 


78.2 


13,381 


77.6 


9,906 


78.7 


12,981 


71.5 


5,257 


90.2 


3,112 


84.0 


5,616 


59.9 


321 


37.9 


36,684 


83.8 


6,377 


73.1 


112 


41.5 


100,236 


88.0 


7,633 


89.2 


3,896 


93.3 


2,172 


73.9 


f 5,376 


93.5 


31,862 


88.7 


6,663 


83.9 


5,891 


79.6 



119,281 



10,292 
4,313 
1,595 

58,581 

37,944 

2,325 

5,653 

282 

30,995 



Per 
cent 
of 
maxi- 
mum. 



85.1 



81.6 



87.9 



78.1 
81.7 
86.3 
85.9 
81.3 
85.8 
81.0 
85.5 
93.2 
87.2 



' Includes CaUfomia, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 
> Includes Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The above table shows that in the United States as 
a whole the maximum number of wage earners reported 

BITUMINOUS COAL MINES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PREVAILING HOURS OF OPERATION PER DAY OR PER 

SHIFT, BY STATES: 1909. 



in the industry on the 15th day of any month, namely, 
560,089, was employed December 15, 1909, while the 
minimum number reported, namely, 478,455, was 
employed May 15, 1909. For mines without coke 
manufacture Washington showed the greatest regu- 
larity of employment, with the minimum number 
employed equaUng 93.5 per cent of the maximum. 
Next in order in this respect was Texas (93.3 per cent), 
Maryland (90.2 per cent), Tennessee (89.2 per cent), 
and West Virginia (88.7 per cent). North Dakota 
shows the greatest irregularity, with the minimum 
number reported equaling only 37.9 per cent of the 
maximum. For mines with coke manufacture West 
Virginia showed the greatest regularity of employ- 
ment, the number of wage earners in the minimum 
month equaling 93.2 per cent of that in the maximum 
month, while the greatest variation is shown for 
Alabama. 

Hoxu's of labor, by states. — The following table gives, 
by states, the number and percentage of mines oper- 
ated specified numbers of hours per day or per shift, 
together with the percentage of the total number of 
wage earners (including those engaged in coke manu- 
facture) employed by each class of mines. As explained 
in connection with Table 19, the latter percentages 
can not be taken as showing precisely the relative 
number of wage earners working the number of hours 
specified — ^for example, engineers, firemen, pumpmen, 
etc., sometimes work longer hours than the general 
standard for the mine, and at some mines with coke 
ovens the coke men work longer hours than the 
mine employees. However, these percentages may be 
taken as showing roughly the general distribution of 
wage earners according to hours of labor. Mines 
employing no wage earners are omitted from the 
table. 



Table 59 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
mines. 


NUMBER OF MINES OPERATED (PEE DAY 
OR SHITT) — 


PEE CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MINES 
OPERATED — 


PEE CENT OF 'WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED 

m MINES operated- 


STATE. 


Less 
than 

8 
hours. 


8 

hours. 


9 

hours. 


10 
hours. 


12 
hours. 


Hours 
not 

speci- 
fied. 


Less 
than 

8 
hours. 


8 
houiB. 


9 
hours. 


10 
hours. 


12 
hours. 


Hours 
not 

speci- 
fied. 


Loss 
than 

8 
hours. 


8 
hours. 


9 
hours. 


10 
hours. 


12 
hours. 


Hours 
not 

speci- 
fied. 


Total 


6,978 

203 
69 
151 
628 
320 

308 

199 

310 

70 

28 

217 
65 
27 
51 

634 

104 

9 

1,502 

140 
47 
22 
85 

54 

659 

65 

8 


65 
2 

9' 

15 

3 

1 
3 
1 
1 

2" 

i" 

8 

1 

...... 

2 
""2 


3,747 

37 

69 

70 

600 

289 

291 

167 

93 

5 

26 

192 

63 

3 

18 

691 

97 

7 

904 

17 
27 
19 

3 
51 
42 
69 

7 


810 

51 


1,870 
103 


9 
3 


77 

7 


1.1 
1.0 


62.7 

18.2 
100.0 
15.5 
95.5 
90.3 
91.5 
83.9 
30.0 
7.1 
92.9 

88.6' 
96.9 
11.1 
35.3 
93.2 
93.3 
77.8 
60.2 

12.1 

57.1 

86.4 

3.6 

91.4 

6.4 

90.8 

87.5 


13.6 

25.1 


21.2 

50.7 


0.2 
1.5 


1.3 

3.4 


0.4 
0.1 


68.6 

8.5 
100.0 
28.7 
99.3 
98.3 
96.6 
96.7 
32.8 

0.3 
98.5 

97.8 

99.7 

LO 

26.8 

97.7 
98.0 
15.0 
52.1 

10.1 

69.5 

99.8 

0.6 

98.8 

2.7 

99.5 

16.5 


13.8 

26.5 


26.4 
43.7 


0.9 

14.3 


1.1 

7.0 




ATlrfl-Tlsa.S 


Colorado 


23 
4 
6 

7 
21 
85 
11 

1 

18 


61 
6 
1 

3 
2 

127 
53 








14.9 
0.6 
L9 

2.3 
10.6 
27.4 
15.7 

3.6 

8.3 


39.6 
1.0 
0.3 

1.0 

LO 

41.0 

75.7 








10.3 
0.1 
0.2 

0.3 

L7 

21.4 

12.7 

L3 

L8 


6L0 
0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.1 
41.8 
86.9 






■niiTlnis 




9 
9 
1 
8 
2 


1.1 

1.7 

1.0 
0.5 
1.0 
1.4 
3.6 

"s.'i' 




1.1 
2.8 

1.3 
1.0 
0.6 


0.6 
1.3 

1.4 
1.4 
1.0 
0.1 
0.3 

■■■6.'3' 






Indiana 




....... 


Iowa 




L6 




Kentucky 


Maryland 






Michigan 














Mfesniiri 


2 




5 


0.9 




2.3 


0.2 


ai 




Montana 




New Mexico 


10 
11 

21 

i' 

310 

80 
2 
1 

11 

1 

132 

2 

1 


11 
21 

11 

6 

1 

268 

34 
16 






37.0 
21.6 

3.3 

"ii.'i" 

20.6 

57.1 
4.3 
4.5 

12.9 

1.9 
20.0 
3.1 

12.5 


51.9 
41.2 

2.2 
6.8 
11.1 

17.8 

24.3 
34.0 






25.8 
16.7 

L2 

""i.'2' 

23.6 

47.7 
1.5 
0.2 
5.7 

0.9 

18.8 
0.1 
83.5 


73.2 
55.6 

0.2 

L8 

53.8 

23.2 

32.6 
27.5 






North Dakota 






2.0 

1.3 
0.9 






0.9 

0.8 
0.2 






Ohio 














Oklahoma 














Oregon 














PpTiTipyivaTiia 


2 
4 


1 

3 
2 
2 
3 

1 

17 
1 


0.9 
1.1 

'■■6."3" 


0.1 
2.9 


0.3 
2.1 
1.3 
9..1 
3.5 

1.9 
2.6 
1.5 


0.1 

1.4 

"'6."i' 


0.8 

L6 


6.8 
L6 


TP|Tini\waw 


Texas 


Utah 


Virginia 


68 

1 

466 

3 




80.0 

1.9 

70.7 
4.6 




89.6 

0.3 
74.0 
0.5 




4.0 


Washington 






4.2 


Wyoming 


All other states ^ 







1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



' Includes California, Georgia, and Idaho. 
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The table shows that nearly 60 per cent of all the 
wage earners were employed in mines operated on 
an 8-hour basis; nearly 14 per cent in mines oper- 
ated on a 9-hour basis; and about 25 per cent in mines 
operated on a 10-hour basis. There was considerable 
variation in the prevailing hours of labor in different 



states. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, ia some dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, and in various other fields, the 
time of operation was fixed at 8 hours by agreement 
between the operators and the mine workers. In 
most other states the most common working time was 
9 or 10 hours per day. 



POWEE. 



Mines operated with and without mechanical power, 
by states: 1909. — ^The following table classifies bitu- 
minous coal mines according to their operation with 
or without mechanical power, gives the number of 
mines and total output for each class and the average 
horsepower per mine for mines using mechanical 
power (including that used in coke manufacture, 
which is relatively xmimportant). It should be re- 
membered that the many small mines or banks pro- 
ducing less than 1,000 tons each — most of which use 
no mechanical power — were not canvassed at the 
census of 1909. 



Table 60 


ITOMBEE 
MINES 


OP 


11 

1 


TONS (2,000 POtlNDS) 

OP COAL PBOD0CED 
BY MINES— 


PEK CENT 
OP COAL 
PRO- 
DUCED BY 
MINES— 


BtATE. 


-3 

o 




1 

Pi 


With 
power. 


Without 
power. 


1 


i 


All mines: 

TTnited States 


6,013 


4,584 


1,429 


268 


366,962,460 


9,903,050 


97.4 


2.6 


MINES ■WITHOXra COKE 
MANUPACTUBB. 

United States.... 


5,365 


3,943 


1,422 


231 


270,888,623 


9,763,417 


96.5 


3.6 


AlabAma . 


167 

69 

140 

631 

322 

311 

202 

299 

70 

28 

220 

£3 

640 

104 

9 

1,179 

129 

47 

44 

51 

479 

65 

106 

648 


128 

60 

117 

664 

266 

219 

154 

205 

49 

28 

142 

19 

390 

92 

7 

759 

90 

45 

31 

48 

413 

53 

64 

641 


39 
9 
23 
67 
56 
92 
48 
94 
21 

'"78 

34 

250 

12 

2 

420 

39 

2 

13 

3 

66 

12 

42 

7 


147 
175 
234 
295 
173 

87 
128 
187 
201 
283 

84 
107 
250 
286 
158 
314 
129 
138 
168 
339 
192 
530 
367 

494 


6,042,774 
2,336,613 
6,855,459 

50,241,053 

14,582,185 
7,391,029 
6,771,665 
8,539,351 
3,808,065 
1,772,315 
3,360,806 
280,191 

26,495,762 

3,057,934 

80,104 

81,211,428 
4,081,751 
1,820,825 
1,385,570 
3,486,890 

26,209,829 
6,241,860 
4,835,165 

96,073,837 


473,148 
37,006 
139,297 
329,450 
141,046 
334,650 
123,995 
846,827 
193,207 


92.7 
98.4 
98.0 
99.3 
99.0 
95.7 
98.2 
91.0 
95.2 
100.0 
93.4 
76.9 
96.3 
98.2 
95.7 
95.4 
87.6 
99.8 
93.0 
99.7 
96.5 
99.2 
97.0 

99.9 


7.3 


ArVT\Ti!i^^ 


1.6 


Colorado. 


%n 


DlinoB 


n.7 


TndiftTia 


1 




4.3 


K'an.sAi'f 


1.8 




9.0 


Maryland. 


4.8 


Mit^wan . .. 




Hissonri. 


235,886 

84,345 

1,023,002 

55,215 

3,600 

3,892,521 

675,506 

3,917 

104,565 

9,352 

957,102 

52,736 

147,044 

139,633 


6.6 


North Dakota 


23.1 


Ohio 


3.7 


OMahoTnn. . . ■ ■ 


1.8 




4.3 


Fennsvl'v^uiia 


4.6 




12.4 


Texas 


0.2 


Virginia 


7.n 




0.3 


West Vfreinia 


3.5 


Wvomine. 


0.8 




3.0 


MINES -WITH COKE MANU- 
PACTUBE. 

United States.... 


0.1 




36 

15 

11 

330 

238 

13 

41 

3 

182 

17 


36 

15 

11 

325 

235 

13 

40 

3 

181 

17 


■■■■5 

3 
..... 

..... 


981 
449 
537 
512 
473 
346 
285 
187 
422 
557 


7,160,639 
3,648,112 
1,175,098 

1,315,673 

m 

104,971 

m 

2,820,225 




100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

(') 

100.0 
















Pennsylvania 

ConnellsTille district. 


S 


'^l 


Virginia 


(») 


(') 






West Virginia 


w 


m 


All othpr nt.fl.t.f^' 











1 Includes Califomla, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

2 Omitted in order to avoid disclosing operations of individual operators. 
« Includes Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 

These figures show that 1,429 mines, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire number reporting, operated with- 
92752°— 13 15 



out the use of mechanical power in 1909; only 7 of 
these had coke manufacture. Mines without power are 
widely distributed among the states, but their rela- 
tive importance is much greater in some states than 
in others. Such mines generally are small irregular 
producers depending largely on local trade. (See also 
Table 53.) For the United States these mines showed 
in 1909 an average output of less than 7,000 tons per 
mine as compared with about 80,000 tons for mines 
operated with mechanical power. 

The variations in average horsepower per mine from 
state to state are due to differences in the kind of mine 
openings, the scale of production, the methods of 
operation, and the degree of development reached. 

It win be observed that mines combining coal mining 
with coke manufacture show a much greater average 
horsepower per mine than mines without coke ovens. 
This is due, not so much to the need of power for the 
operation of the coke-yard machinery as to the fact 
that the mines of this group are generally much larger 
mines than those without coke manufacture. The 
average output of such mines was nearly 150,000 tons 
per mine, as compared with an average of less than 
55,000 tons for mines without coke manufacture. 

Comparative statistics of power, by states: 1909 
and 1902. — ^The next table gives, by states, for 1909 
and 1902, the total primary horsepower used in bitumi- 
nous coal mines, the number and horsepower of steam 
engines, the number and horsepower of electric motors 
run by current generated by the operators themselves, 
together with the percentage of increase in the various 
items . The difference — comparatively small — ^between 
total primary power and power of steam engines is 
represented chiefly by the power of electric motors 
operated by purchased current. (See Table 62.) 

In preparing this table no deduction was made on 
account of power used for coke manufacture at the 
mines, since one power plant ordinarily suffices for both 
mine and ovens, and since only a relatively small 
amount of the total power is used in coke manufacture. 

The table shows a great increase in the use of me- 
chanical power from 1902 to 1909. For the entire 
United States steam engines show an increase of 80.2 
per cent in number and 145.5 per cent in total horse- 
power while the average horsepower per engine 
increased from 75 to 102 horsepower, or 36 per cent. 
Electric motors run by current generated by the mine 
operators increased 635 per cent in number and 400 
per cent in total horsepower. This advance in the use 
of power was much more rapid than the increase in 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



cotd production, as shown by the fact that the total 
output of coal from 1902 to 1909 increased but 45 
per cent, while the total primary horsepower increased 
nearly 150 per cent. The greatest percentages of 
increase in primary horsepower appeared in the follow- 
ing states: Kentucky, 267.1 per cent; West Virginia, 

247.6 per cent; Texas, 228.1 percent; Tennessee, 199.2 
percent; Pennsylvania, 196.1 per cent; and Alabama, 

194.7 per cent. In the same period the coal output 
of these states increased as follows: Kentucky, 56.1 
per cent; West Virginia, 109.6 per cent; Texas, 102.3 



per cent; Tennessee, 44.9 per cent; Pennsylvania, 
39.3 per cent; and Alabama, 32.1 per cent. The low- 
est percentages of increase ia total horsepower were in 
Maryland, Missouri, Iowa, Wyoming, Arkansas, Wash- 
ington, and Kansas; but even in these states the 
increase in total horsepower was far greater than the 
increase in the coal output for the same period. These 
figures of increase in the use of power reflect the gen- 
eral improvement in the scale of production and in 
various details of mine operation which has charac- 
terized this period. 



STEAM ENGINES AND POWER AT BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, BY STATES: 1909 AND 1902. 



Table 61 



TTnlted States 

Per cent of Increase. 
Alabama 

Per cent of Increase . . . 
Arkansas , 

Per cent of increase ' . . 
Colorado 

Per cent of increase.... 
Illinois 

Per cent of increase.. .. 
Indiana 

Per cent of increase 

Iowa 

Per cent of increase 



Per cent of increase. . 
Kentucky 

Per cent of increase.. 
Maryland 

Per cent of increase. . 
Uicbigan 

Per cent of increase. . 
Missouri 

Per cent of increase.. 



Cen- 



1909 

1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



Totta 
primary 

horse- 
power. 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1,227,401 

493,148 

148.9 



S4,084 
18,350 
194.7 

10,508 

6,437 

63.2 

34,085 
16,449 
107.2 

166,174 

78,586 

111.6 

45,910 

22,045 

108.3 

19,118 

11,815 

61.8 

19,707 
11,812 



44,314 
12,071 
267.1 

9,845 
7,624 
29.1 

7,912 
3,701 
113.8 

11,898 
8,220 
44.7 



STEAU ENGINES. 



Num- 
ber. 



11,738 
6,613 
80.2 



503 
279 
80.3 

140 

153 

-8.5 

404 

258 

56.6 

1,987 
1,212 
63.9 

677 

393 

46.8 

354 
298 
18.8 

330 

220 

60.0 



191 
194.8 

194 

64 

259.3 

94 

46 

104.3 

238 

190 

26.3 



Horse- 
power. 



1,199,430 

488,478 

145.6 



53,334 

18,264 

192.0 

10,508 
6,432 
63.4 

32, 132 

16,192 

98. 4 

166,441 

78,493 

110.8 

45,739 

22,026 

107.7 

18,746 
11,673 



19,604 

11,796 

66.2 

43,230 
11,881 



9,796 
7,612 
28.7 

7,900 
3,699 
113.6 

11,619 
8,184 
42.0 



ELECTBIC 
M0T0K3 ECN 
BY CtTEBENT 

GENERATED 
BY THE MINE 

0PEEATOE3. 



Num- 
ber. 



9,717 
1,322 
636.0 



366 



281 

83 

238.6 



102 
192.2 

187 

29 

644.8 

32 

14 

128.6 

15 

9 

66.7 

364 

40 

785.0 

40 



47 

12 

291.7 

78 

7 

1,014.3 



Horse- 
power. 



66,927 
399.6 



11,584 



1,746 

940 

86.7 

9,816 
3,276 
199.6 

12, 165 
4,322 
181.5 

7,476 
2,247 
232.7 

1,375 

296 

364.6 

960 

270 

255.6 

11,736 
1,824 
543.4 

1,273 



2,162 

376 

475.0 

2,042 

300 

580.7 



North Dakota 

Per cent of increase- 
Ohio 

Per cent of increase. . . 
Oklahoma 

Per cent of increase.., 
Oregon 

Per cent of increase. . . 
Pennsylvania 

Per cent of increase... 
Tennessee .■ 

Per cent of increase. . . 
Texas 

Per cent of increase i . 
Virginia 

Per cent of increase. . . 
Washington 

Per cent of increase. . . 
West Virginia 

Per cent of increase... 
Wyoming 

Per cent of increase. . . 
All other states • 

Per cent of Increase... 



Cen- 
sus. 



Total 
primary 
horse- 
power. 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 



2,026 

839 

141.4 

97,422 

45,790 

112.8 

26,316 
12,709 
107.1 

1,109 

527 

110.4 

404,654 

136,666 

196.1 

36,075 
5,372 
199.2 

6,217 
1,895 
228.1 

16,630 
6,221 
167.3 

16,812 

10, 146 

65.7 

155,676 
44,767 
247.6 

28,071 

17,283 

62.4 

32,939 

13,833 

138.1 



STEAM ENGINES. 



Num- 
ber. 



37 

21 

76.2 

1,003 

597 

68.0 

277 

169 

63.9 

15 

11 

36.4 



1,440 
107.8 

153 

65 

135.4 

92 

53 

73.6 

128 

52 

146.2 

133 

85 

56.5 

1,114 

433 

157.3 

172 

132 

30.3 

237 

161 

47.2 



Horse- 
power. 



2,014 

839 

140.0 

95,646 

45,517 

109.9 

26,881 
12,709 
103.6 

1,109 

527 

110.4 

393,371 

134,932 

191.5 

16,027 
5,278 
203.7 

6,217 
1,896 
228.1 

16,451 
5,849 
181.4 

16,300 

9,116 

78.8 

149,815 
44,495 
236.7 

27,366 
17,283 



31,296 
13,790 
126.9 



ELECTBIC 
HOTOES EON 
BY CUREENT 
GENEBATED 
BY TBI! MINB 
OFEBATOBS. 



Num- 
ber. 



26 

12 

116.7 

1,211 

131 

824.4 

31 

9 

244.4 



Horse- 
power. 



665 

86 

657.0 

35,601 
6,627 
542.3 

1,700 

290 

486.2 

200 



3,617 

432 

737.3 

103 

12 

758.3 



1 
-100.0 

296 

28 

967.1 



77 
119.5 

2,232 

217 

928.6 

79 

24 

229.2 

226 

68 

232.4 



115, 195 
20,608 
461.7 

4,054 

760 

433.4 



40 
-100.0 

9,776 
1,280 
663.7 

5,834 
2,133 
173.6 

81,698 
16,894 
383.0 

2,461 
1,079 
128.1 

10,080 
3,479 
189.7 



• A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

! Includes California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah in 1909; 
Utah in 1902. 



Alaska, California, Georgia, Idaho, Montana, New Mezloo, North Carolina, and 



PART IV.— GENERAL STATISTICS: 1909. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The principal, statistics obtained by the census of 
coal mines in 1909 are given for the dififerent states 
in the following general summary. The table gives 
for the United States as a whole the data obtained not 
only for producing, but also for nonproducing mines, 
that is, those which were in course of development but 
which did not reach the producing stage during the 
year 1909. These data for nonproducing mines could 
not be published for the several states because of the 
disclosure of individual operations and are not included 
in any other table. This general summary does not 
include any statistics of mines operated by state penal 
institutions, nor of mines for which the operators 
failed to fm-nish full reports as to capital, expenses, 
employees, etc. The quantity and value of the coal 
produced by those mines — about 2,000,000 tons — are 
included in Tables 2, 4, 5, and 7, of Part I. 

In the states of Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Montana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia coke 
is manufactured at many coal mines, and the returns 
received from numerous operators in these states 
covered coal mining and coke making combined. In 
view of this condition of the returns, and for the 
other reasons given on page 181 of this report, it was 
deemed advisable, in general, to present combined 
statistics of coal mining and coke manufacture where 
the two enterprises were conducted in combination. 
Accordingly, the totals given in this summary for the 
above states and for the United States include both 
coal TniniTig and coke making at the mines. The sta- 
tistics given in the upper portion of the table for 
Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia are sub- 
divided in the lower portion under the headings (1) 
' ' Producing bituminous coal mines without coke manu- 
facture," and (2) "Producing bituminous coal mines 
with coke manufacture." Under the first heading are 
given the statistics of mines in these states at which 
coke was not made, while under the second heading 
are given the combined statistics of coal mining and 
coke making for the mines at which coke manufac- 
ture was combined with mine operation. Such sub- 
division of the returns for Montana, New Mexico, and 
Utah could not be made on account of disclosing the 
business of individual concerns. It is recognized that 
for various reasons, such as comparison with the sta- 
tistics of previous years, it is desirable to present cer- 
tain data for coal mining in 1909 exclusive of coke 
manufacture. Accordingly, in Tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 11, of Part I, and Tables 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, and 



51, of Part III, the figures have been adjusted to give 
statistics of coal mining only, by deducting the esti^ 
mated capital, expenses, wage earners, etc., attributable 
to the manufacture of coke at the mines. 

The figures given for the anthracite industry include 
the statistics of river dredges and washeries, as well 
as of mines proper. The returns for river dredges are 
summarized in Table 21, and separate statistics for 
mines and for washeries are given in Table 28, Part II. 

Stated briefly, then, the United States total for all 
mines, given in this general summary, is the total for 
all anthracite and bituminous enterprises, both pro- 
ducing and nonproducing, which rendered complete 
reports of their operations; the figures for anthracite 
coal cover river dredges and washeries, as weU as 
mines proper, while those for bituminous include both 
coal mining and coke manufacture at the mines. 

In the preliminary definitions and explanations, 
given on pages 181 and 182 of this report, the limita- 
tions of the census data are stated, the terms used are 
defined, and the methods of presenting the figures are 
explained in detail. These definitions and explana- 
tions relate to the scope of the census of coal mines, 
the period covered by the returns, the close connec- 
tion of coal mining with coke manufacture at many 
mines, the treatment of subsidiary companies in deter- 
mining the number of operators, the acreage of coal 
land controlled by coal mining concerns, the amount 
of capital invested, the expenses reported, the use of 
long and short tons in the statistics, the value of 
products, the number of persons engaged in the indus- 
try, and the figures for primary horsepower. Par- 
ticular attention is directed to the remarks concern- 
ing the expenses reported. Those remarks consider 
mine development and depreciation, point out the 
limitations of the data obtained, give a full account of 
the method of dealing with administrative expenses 
of general offices when these were reported in toto by 
companies operating bituminous mines in more than 
one state, define the "gross" and "net" expenses 
shown for the anthracite industry, and give detailed 
explanations pertaining to the figures presented for 
wages, cost of supplies, and miscellaneous expenses. 
Attention is also directed to the remarks under "Value 
of products," referring not only to the amounts given 
for mines combining coal mining with coke manufac- 
ture, but also to the possible difference between the 
reported and the market value of products. All tihe 
definitions and explanations given on pages 181 and 
182 must be taken into account in considering the 
statistics presented in this general summary. 

(227) 
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Table 68 (pp. 228-233). 



TTNITED STATES— All mines... 

AITTHKAGITE 
All mines 

Nonproducing mines 

Produeing mines 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado and New Mexico 

BITUMINOtTS 
All mines 

Nonproducing mines 

Producing mines: 

Xfnited States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucljy 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

North Dakota 

OUo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peimsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states » 

Frodnolng bltumlnons mines without 
cohe manufacture 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

FennsylTEuiia 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Vu-ginia 

Producing bituminous mines with coke 
manufacture 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentuoliy 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 



Num- 
ber of 
mines. 



8,497 



6 429 



6 423 
»420 



!,068 



55 
6,013 



203 
69 
155 
631 
322 

311 

202 

310 

70 

2g 

220 
65 
28 
53 

640 

104 

9 

1,509 

142 
47 
22 



54 
661 

65 



167 

140 

299 

1,179 

129 
44 
51 

479 



36 

15 

11 

330 

13 
41 
3 
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LAND CONTROLLED (aCEES). 



All land. 



Total. 



18,272,962 



1 465,fi47 



513 
1 465, 134 
'464,274 



7,807,316 



89,700 
7,717,616 



776,244 
54,686 
113,636 
585,366 
155,576 

77,796 
83,869 
399,846 
92,814 
25,661 

119,822 
54,335 

294,318 
14,695 

432,204 

82,504 

6,630 

1,965,568 

661,507 
130,063 
27,541 
170,479 

98,167 

1,176,860 

70,908 

46,520 



241,651 

83,081 

348,861 

1,668,407 

367,064 



696,979 



634,693 
30,556 
50,986 

397,161 

294,443 

134,216 

6,898 

679,881 



Owned. 



6,006,938 



316,8 



1 

316,867 

316,767 

100 



6,690,070 



54,827 
5,636,243 



701,790 
24,137 
84,915 
424,739 
117,619 

26,771 

66,205 

280,053 

88,129 

6,222 

74,519 

44,098 

240, 124 

12,300 

283,439 

910 

4,960 

1,604,753 

648,247 
108,132 
27,341 



76,271 

611,023 

66,744 

46,520 



169,597 

68,380 

229,068 

1,273,202 

261,804 
12,418 
74,931 

236,586 



532,193 
26,535 
50,985 

331,551 

286,443 

73,864 

1,340 

374,438 



Held under 



2,277,713 



160,468 



612 
159,966 
169,196 

760 



2,117,245 



34,873 
2,082,372 



74,454 
30,649 
28,721 
160,627 
37,967 

51,025 

27,664 

119,793 

4,686 

19,439 

46,303 

10,237 

64,194 

2,396 

148,765 

81,594 

1,670 

360,815 

113,260 

21,931 

200 

84,197 

21,896 

565, 837 

15, 164 



72,054 

24,701 

119,793 

295,206 

105,260 
23,845 
17,338 

360,394 



2,400 
4,020 



66,610 

8,000 

60,352 

4,558 

205,443 



Coal land. 



Total. 



16,932,730 



1274,870 



511 
1274,359 
1273,499 



6,667,860 



84,674 
6,573,186 



599,259 

54,359 

92,942 

652,396 

140,244 

70,192 
80,469 
364,669 
68,220 
23, 135 

116,108 
49,825 

115,649 
10,356 

406,336 

75,744 

3,122 

1,673,537 

468,924 

125,774 

17,341 

169,296 

88,611 

1,134,486 

64,783 

17,620 



231,765 

65,047 

332,084 

1,338,003 

329,660 
36,190 
83,313 

665,467 



367,494 
27,895 
32,585 

336,634 

129,274 

134,106 

6,298 

569,028 



Owned. 



4,782,470 



183,144 



183, 144 

183,044 

100 



4,599,326 



49,914 
4,649,412 



525,355 

23,886 

66,101 

395,965 

103,910 

20,162 

53,340 

247,006 

63,596 

3,698 

70,805 

39,688 

64,929 

7,971 

260,423 

910 

1,452 

1,321,981 

353,964 

104,513 

17,221 

85,217 

67,636 

583,263 

50,024 

17,520 



160,261 

41,226 

214,421 

1,050,246 

232,680 
11,363 
66,296 

216,401 



366,094 
23,876 
32,685 

271,736 

121,274 

73,864 

1,340 

367,862 



Held under 



2,161,236 



102,701 



611 
102,190 
101,430 

760 



2,068,634 



34, 760 
2,023,774 



73,904 
30,474 
27,841 
166,431 
36,334 

60,040 
27,119 
117,663 
4,624 
19,439 

45,303 
10,237 
50,620 
2,385 

145,913 

74,834 

1,670 

361,566 

104,970 

21,261 

120 

84,079 

20,976 

661,222 

14,759 



71,604 

23,821 

117,663 

287,767 

96,970 

23,837 

17,018 

350,056 



2,400 
.4,020 



63,799 

8,000 

60,242 

3,968 

201, 166 



Timber 
land. 



437,966 



71,851 



71,851 
71,851 



366,106 



2,740 
363,366 



126,790 

130 

400, 

3,266 

3,436 

472 



16,538 

8,346 

4 

160 



6,767 

6,720 

2,910 

38,673 

128,640 

SO 

4,600 

710 

620 
13,436 



1,790 

400 

838 

33,761 

26,540 
600 
620 

11,353 



125,000 



15,700 
4,812 

102,000 
110 



2,082 



Other 
land. 



1902,276 



1118,926 



1118,924 
1118,924 



783,360 



2,286 
781,064 



60,196 
197 
20,294 
29,715 
11,896 

7,132 
3,410 
18,639 
16,249 
2,522 

3,664 

2,630 

178,769 

4,339 

20,101 

40 

598 

263,458 

74,043 

4,209 

6,600 

473 



28,940 

6,126 

29,000 



8,096 

17,634 

16,939 

196,643 

10,874 

473 

8,336 

20,169 



43,009 
2,660 
2,700 

66,816 



600 
8,771 



Capital. 



! $1,318, 660, 654 



246,960,806 



22,728 

246,928,078 

246,'713,31g 

214,760 



31,071,599,748 



9,402,665 
3 1,062,197,083 



59,602,396 
2,256,942 
30,634,933 
75,257,667 
36,937,961 

7,212,033 

6,262,203 

24,700,533 

22,871,136 

6,865,156 

5,650,407 

8,546,343 

23,568,127 

1,023,278 

64,131,141 

5,672,886 

642,410 

417,598,630 

20,329,066 
5,894,898 
6,866,501 

42,337,222 

13,799,480 

148,802,294 

7,609,229 

1,014,823 



19,632,647 

18,046,692 

22,807,716 

227,746,738 

9,830,983 
21,846,844 
13,040,936 
77,677,068 



39,969,740 

12,488,341 

1,892,818 

189,861,892 

10,498,083 

20,490,378 

768,644 

71,125,226 



coaufnT^d'm i?£ were St\» lan^^^^^^^ ''■'"' '^"''' ""'^ >" ''^^^ "^"^ ^"^ ^ ^='«« ^'^ ""«« '"'^O' »' ^^'^ ''^•^^ ^™= ^«« 

2 The United States total includes $18,229,388 not distributed by states, due to the fact that several operators with bituminous mines in more than one state repor'ad 
Ssylvanil wLhSn Xt vSfinfa" Sd WyominT ''^"' ^^' ''^*'' ^^'°*"^ *'' Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Okl^oma. 

3 See Note's 5 and 7. ' . J- B- 

«„t • The statistics of salaries for the United States include $897,867, salaries of officials, and $626,499, salaries of clerks, etc., employed in general offices; these amounts are 
not included m the statistics of salaries lor the individual states, but are included under sundries in the expenses of the several states. Similarly for the United States the 
fh^^lfL ,t include $172,937 and the statistics of contract work molude $57,174, reported by general offlces, which have been included for the several states, not under 
the heads of taxes and contraot work, respectively, but under sundries. The states aflected by these items of salaries, taxes, and contract work are the following: Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, and West Virginia See page 182. 
"Administrative expenses of general offlces." > v . , a , e"—. ^oo ^,0.60 ^.o*. 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 




Aggregate. 


Services. 


Supplies. 


Royalties. 


Miscellaneous. 




Total. 


Salaries. 


Wages. 


Total. 


Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 


Otlier. 


Total. 


Taxes. 


Contract 
work. 






Salaried 
officers of 
cotporationa, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 


Clerks and 
other sub- 
ordinate 
salaried 
employees. 


Bent of 
offices and 
sundries. 


1 


3 $531, 351, 592 


•$413,363,645 


•115,086,587 


•111,360,445 


«386.916,613 


5 $74,934,946 


$10,707,873 


5 $64,227,073 


$20,067,727 


•$27,877,643 


•$7,178,898 


•$4,126,847 


•$16,671,798 


2 


'134,695,699 


97,084,561 


2,324,374 


2,269,090 


92,491,097 


26,769,486 


3,195,789 


23,663,696 


7,981,639 


7,762,283 


2,686,633 


1,702,865 


3,373,786 


3 

4 
fi 
6 


'244,145 
'134,451,554 
'134,245,600 

'205,954 

5 398,655,893 


183,598 
96,900,963 
96,742,395 

158,568 

< 316, 279, 084 


7,151 
2,317,223 
2,311,003 

6,220 

•12,762,213 


3,009 
2,266,081 
2,261,486 

4,595 

•9,091,355 


173,438 
92,317,669 
92,169,906 

147,753 

294,425,516 


61,619 
26,697,966 
25,662,088 

35,878 

548,175,461 


2,663 
3,193,226 
3,189,279 

3,947 

7,512,084 


68,956 
23,504,740 
23,472,809 

31,931 

5 40,663,377 


900 

7,980,739 

7,969,785 

10,954 

12,086,083 


17,484 

7,744,799 

7,736,176 

8,623 

•20,116,260 


3,756 
2,681,877 
2,677,863 

4,024 

• 4,493,265 


1,351 
1,701,614 
1,701,514 


12,377 

3,361,408 

3,356,809 

4,699 

•13,198,013 


7 


•2,423,982 


8 
9 


748,867 
5 395,907,026 


281,701 
•315,997,383 


37,795 
•12,724,418 


14,878 
•9,076,477 


229,028 
294,196,488 


166,814 
5 48,008,647 


2,137 
7,609,947 


164,677 
5 40,498,700 


3,600 
12,082,488 


296,752 
•19,818,608 


11,449 
•4,481,816 


214,310 
•2,209.672 


70,993 
•13,127,020 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

'IS 


' 16,868,435 
3,630,526 

•14,279,495 
51,697,504 
14,906,831 

12,816,076 
9,778,297 

10,171,949 
3,941,359 
2,985,802 

5,715,727 

4,584,674 

3,275,025 

523,410 

27,153,497 

6,535,441 

238,246 

5 128,161,063 

•6,859,204 
2,812,079 
3,217,579 
5,286,920 

6,533,164 

45,469,759 

8,146,526 

318,438 


12,270,925 

5 2,924,194 

5 11,096,066 

•44,074,914 

•12,877,655 

• 10,851,841 
•8,393,193 
•7,943,284 
•2,935,410 
2,392,412 

•4,905,202 

3,695,048 

2,704,421 

417,290 

•22,289,075 

•5,105,722 

164,559 

•99,861,056 

5,400,104 

•2,303,146 

2,524,073 

3,587,503 

•5,286,890 

•34,000,488 

•6,219,817 

249,739 


687,371 

• 109,071 

•413,970 

•1,324,355 

•381,914 

•280,146 
•154,291 
•523,880 
•111,261 
87,445 

•148,745 
117,661 
97,588 
32,752 

•911,606 

•187,087 

6,050 

•3,517,425 

329,796 

•115,072 

118,347 

202,349 

•132,530 

•1,596,634 

•230,615 

8,700 


560,841 
•56,996 
•298,330 
•759,313 
•222,197 

• 188,023 

• 132,232 

• 266,042 

• 110,865 

37,695 

•60,485 
97,493 

147,436 
27,317 

•455,430 

•115,243 

6,664 

•2,647,494 

232,105 

•62,031 

77,426 

180,385 

•113,910 

•1,408,251 

•180,964 

6,830 


11,022,713 
2,768,127 
10,383,766 
41,991,246 
12,273,544 

10,383,672 
8,106,670 
7,153,362 
2,713,294 
2,267,272 

4,696,972 

3,479,894 

2,459,397 

357,221 

20,922,039 

4,803,392 

162,845 

93,696,137 

4,838,203 
2,126,043 
2,328,300 
3,204,769 

5,040,450 

30,996,703 

5,808,218 

234,209 


5 2,348,650 
362,212 

5 2,167,167 
4,944,371 
1,198,974 

1,330,436 
609,521 

1,198,120 
408,227 
325,617 

397,068 

666,804 

358,489 

75,187 

2,681,281 

912, 614 

62,690 

5 17,317,225 

5 713,984 
334,867 
603,920 
789,082 

862,697 

5,845,964 

1,436,465 

59,225 


585,984 
89,981 
303,980 
1,005,263 
214,621 

125,214 
100,975 
173,453 
35,719 
30,266 

76,688 

125,967 

29,860 

12,835 

388,466 

166,630 

43,067 

2,302,679 

100,792 
41,603 
110,661 
230,282 

195,163 

707,151 

307,831 

5,836 


5 1,762,666 
272,231 

5 1,863,187 

3,939,118 

984,353 

1,205,222 
508,546 

1,024,667 
372,608 
295,251 

321,380 
539,837 
328,639 
62,352 

2,292,815 

745,984 

19,623 

5 15,014,546 

5 613,192 
293,264 
493,259 
558,800 

667,534 

5,138,803 

1,127,634 

53,389 


224,829 
163,896 
430,136 
744,860 
240,494 

322,673 
266,545 
325,239 
95,757 
61,555 

160,182 

96,151 

6,712 

.10,547 

892,398 

269,651 

438 

3,996,668 

404,429 

36,247 

2,169 

251,824 

103,330 

2,870,850 

104,908 


2,024,031 
•180,224 
•586,126 
•1,933,369 
•689,708 

•311,126 
•609,038 
•706,306 
•601,965 
206,318 

•253,275 
127,671 
205,403 
20,286 

•1,290,743 

•247,454 

10,669 

•6,986,214 

340r687 

•137,819 

87,417 

658,511 

•280,247 

•2,752,467 

•386,336 

9,474 


139,448 

•10,260 

•133,126 

•171,682 

•83,230 

•38,484 
• 18,394 
•67,946 
•79,726 
14,439 

•6,911 

33,718 

27,071 

4,265 

•234,021 

•36,689 

2,642 

•2,344,675 

48,704 
•12,340 

55,183 
117,232 

•85,484 

•485,161 

•56,989 

2,389 


751,384 

•26,511 

•9,139 

•61,480 

• 10,674 

• 38,266 

• 49,793 
•86,660 

•1,653 
2,203 

•23,903 

415 

7,521 

1,325 

•52,854 

•22,266 

2,000 

•787,163 

6,038 
•21,214 

2,500 
114,463 

•10,162 
•62,279 
•10,644 


1,133,199 
•143,463 
• 443,861 
• 1,710,297 
•495,804 

•234,375 
•440,851 
•560,700 
•420,686 
189,675 

•222,461 
93,538 
170,811 
14,696 

•1,003,868 

•188,599 

6,-017 

•3,854,476 

285,947 

•104,265 

29,734 

426,826 

•184,601 

•2,205,027 

•319,723 

7,085 








36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
4*) 


7,806,117 

9,394,037 

9,140,144 

79,351,941 

5,185,588 

1,628,096 

6,205,090 

24,327,363 

•9,062,318 

•4,885,458 

1,031,805 

•48,809,122 

•1,673,616 

3,658,824 

328,074 

21,142,396 


5,966,251 

•7,364,973 

•7,144,573 

•62,311,534 

4,055,674 

1,194,785 

•5,017,095 

•18,194,203 

6,304,674 

3,731,093 

798,711 

37,549,522 

1,344,430 

2,392,718 

269,795 

15,806,285 


415,349 

•342,409 

•479,019 

•1,972,404 

260,401 

82,481 

•115,160 

•1,009,940 

272,022 

71,561 

44,861 

1,545,021 

69,395 
119,868 

17,370 
586,594 


264,660 

•190,757 

•242,562 

•1,683,853 

183,805 

41,876 

•107,823 

•700,682 

296,281 

107,573 

23,480 

963,641 

48,300 

138,509 

6,087 

707,569 


5,286,342 

6,831,807 

6,422,992 

58,655,277 

3,611,468 

1,070,428 

4,794,112 

16,483,581 

5,736,371 

3,551,969 

730,370 

35,040,860 

1,226,735 

2,134,341 

246,338 

14,512,122 


1,140,858 

1,234,149 

984,049 

10,057,493 

500,909 

125,973 

824,851 

3,200,654 

5 1,207,792 

5 933,018 

214,071 

5 7,259,732 

•213,075 

663,109 

37,846 

2,645,300 


255,130 

197,334 

136,842 

1,517,684 

69,897 

30,664 

190,205 

379,157 

330,854 
106,646 
36,611 
784,995 

30,895 

199,618 

4,958 

327,994 


885,728 
1,036,816 

847,207 
8,539,809 

431,012 

95,309 

634,646 

2,821,497 

5 876,938 
• 826,372 

177,460 
5 6,474,737 

6 182,180 
463,491 

32,888 
2,317,306 


210,008 

332,219 

325,239 

3,209,038 

399,649 

99,364 

90,993 

1,575,439 

14,821 
97,917 


489,000 

•462,696 

•686,283 

•3,773,876 

229,356 

207,974 

•272,151 

•1,357,067 

1,835,031 

123,430 

19,023 

3,212,338 

111,331 

450,537 

8,096 

1,395,400 


68,959 

•65,889 

•57,083 

•1,301,289 

35,285 

56,787 

•81,339 

•213,665 

80,489 

67,237 

10,863 

1,043,286 

13,419 

61,445 

4,146 

271,506 


93,439 

•9,139 

•86,660 

•393,320 

6,036 
114,453 
•10,162 
•68,123 

657,945 


336,602 

4 387,668 

•542,540 

•2,079,267 

188,035 

37,734 

•180,650 

•1,085,289 

796,597 
56,193 


W 




8,160 
1,776,209 

97,912 


47 
48 


787,530 

4,780 

152,460 

12,337 

1,295,411 


393,843 


49 

in 


-•••^ 


389,092 
3,951 


51 


4,156 


1,119,738 



• The totals for the United States include $433,801, cost of coal purchased for coking at mmes, of which $128,176 are included in the statistics for Alabama, $261,476 in 
those for Colorado, $27,804 in those for Pennsylvania, and $16,346 in those for Tennessee. 

» The total number of producing anthracite mines given for Pennsylvania includes 63 river dredges and 52 washeries. 

' Gross expenses for all anthracite mines were $139,587,968, of which $263,501 were for nonproduciug miaes and $139,324,467 for producing mines; of this latter amount, 
$139,110,444 relates to Pennsylvania and $214,023 to Colorado and New Mexico. Deductions from the wages shown in the foregoing totals were made on account of 



explosives, oil, and blacksmithing, as follows: For all anthracite mines, $4,892,269, of which $19,356 were for nonproducing mines and $4,872,913 were for producing mines; 
of this latter amount the deductions for Pennsylvania were $4,864,844, and for Colorado and New Mexico $8,069. 
< Includes California, Georgia, and Idaho. 
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Table 62— Continued. 



Number of tons produced (2,000 pounds). 



Coal. 



Total. 



Loaded at 
mines for 
shipment, or 
used in other 
departments 
by producers. 



Sold locally. 



Used at 

mines for 

steam and 

heat. 



Made into 
coke at 
mines. 



Mined by machines. 



Quantity. 



Per cent. 



Coke made 
at mines. 



TnsriTED STATES— All mines.. 
AlfTHBACITE 



All mines. . 



Nonproducing mines 

Producing mines 

Pennsylvama 

Colorado and New Mexico. 

BITTTUnrOTTS 



All mines.. 



Nonproduoing mines . . . 
Producing mmes: 

United States. 



Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 



Kentucky. 
Maryland- 
Michigan.. 



Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico... 
North Dakota. 



Ohio 

-OSJShoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 



Texas... 
Utah.... 
Virginia. 



Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states ' . 



157,833,610 



378,S54,2U 



11,611,926 



17,991,887 



: 50, 072, 603 



80,968,130 



70,246,071 



2,105,772 



8,616,281 



80,968,130 

80,881,106 

87,024 



376,865,610 



70,246,074 

70,161,446 

84,628 



1 308, 008, 140 



2,105,772 
2,105,772 



9,409,161 



8,616,284 

8,613,888 

2,396 



9,376,613 



: 50, 072, 603 



111,775,110 



376,865,510 



308, 008, 110 



9,109,161 



9,376,613 



2 50,072,603 



114,775,410 



13,676,561 
2,373,619 
10,642,868 
60,570,503 
14,723,231 

7,725,679 
6,895,660 
10,561,276 
4,001,272 
1,772,315 

3,596,691 

2,543,383 

2,774,912 

364,536 

27,518,764 

3, 113, 149 

83,704 

137,304,760 

5,972,930 
1,824,742 
2,259,789 
4,949,341 

3,601,213 

51,495,666 

6,294,596 

224,350 



8,236,595 
2,269,395 
8,407,618 
46,602,733 
13,484,476 

6,831,088 
6,575,258 
9,812,859 
3,915,794 
1,611,182 

3,237,360 

e 2,338,464 

'2,712,022 

242,628 

26,166,148 

2,879,113 

44,236 

98,472,107 

5,399,092 

1,770,504 

'2,136,533 

2,802,693 

3,331,087 

43,817,088 

5,941,776 

5 211,666 



139,375 

13,810 

219,959 

2,508,463 

803,871 

679,679 

174,067 

401,182 

36,493 

91,057 

293,160 
91,849 
30,492 

109,356 

747,807 

44,935 

22,128 

2,097,098 

79,568 

6,330 

22,637 

60,232 

56,828 

582,420 

68,324 

8,134 



536,495 
90,414 
328,672 
1,459,307 
131,885 

212,012 
116,335 
261,926 
18,985 
70,076 

66, 171 
113,070 
32,398 
12,552 

604,809 

189, 101 

17,340 

2,969,862 

98,978 
47,908 
100,619 
183,133 

113,590 

927,729 

281,496 

4,560 



2 4,764,096 
' Vi,'656,'7i9 



85,309 



^^ 



"33,775,693 
> 395,292 



m 

1,912,983 

69, 708 
6,168,429 



2,295,600 

4,444 

2,046,646 

18,140,591 

7,150,091 

8,111 

51,976 

6,191,960 

117,668 

628,211 

798,878 

851,771 

1,089,119 

161, 366 

22,112,063 
60.811 
22,000 

57,671,951 

1,021,398 
17,230 



» 1,214,374 



1,439,811 

48,690 

20,945,819 

1,391,101 



Fioduolne bituminous mines without coke 
manufacture 



Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

FennsylTania.. 



Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 



Frodnclng bituminous mines with coke 
manufacture 



Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania., 



Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virghiia. 



6,515,922 
6,994,766 
9,386,178 
85,103,919 

1,667,257 

1,190,135 

3,196,212 

27,166,931 



7,160,639 

3,618,112 

1,175,098 

62,200,811 

1,316,673 

3,459,206 

101,971 

21,328,735 



6,112,266 
6,536,617 
8,809,170 
81,604,171 

4,531,058 

1,437,249 

3,300,078 

26,320,796 



2,094,329 
1,871,101 
1,003,689 
16,867,636 

868,034 

1,365,444 

31,009 

17,496,292 



116,763 
235,697 
378,919 



58, 173 

21,707 

56,236 

375,591 



22,612 

11,262 

22,233 

106,168 

21,395 

28,526 

692 



266,893 

222,642 

198,0.59 

1,808,618 

68,026 

31, 179 

139,928 

170,644 



279,602 

106,030 

63,867 

1,151,314 

30,952 

162,264 

3,662 

157, 185 



M, 761, 096 

s 1,6.56,719 

86,309 

2 33,776,693 

2 395,292 

1,912,983 

69,708 

6,168,129 



1,151,808 

2,016,645 

6,612,263 

16,873,329 

914,699 

616,076 

18,690 

13,871,026 



1,113,6^2 



982,697 
10,701,625 

79,799 
823,736 



7,071,793 



38.1 



38.1 



16.8 
0.2 
19.2 
35.9 
50.6 

0.1 
0.8 

61.5 
2.9 

35.1 

22.2 
33.6 
39.2 
15.1 

80.1 

1.6 

26.3 

11.9 

17.2 
0.9 



29.1 

1.1 
10.7 
22.1 



17.7 
29.3 
58.7 
55.1 

20.3 

11.3 

1.1 

51.1 



16.0 



83.6 
20.5 



6.1 
23.8 



29.1 



32,460,182 



32,160,182 



32,160,182 



2,883,771 
'i,66i,'868 



38,603 



« 



22,199,708 
213,769 



(') 
1,261,213 

12.980 
3,809,028 



> 636, 651 



2,883,771 

1,061,868 

38,503 

22,199,706 

213,759 

1,261,213 

12,980 

3,809,028 



1 Exclusive of 1,244,371 tons of coal made into coke at mines, which are included in this column in the statistics for Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah, to avoid 
disclosing individual operations. ' ' 

* The total for the United States excludes 118,225 tons of coal purchased for coking at mines, of which 102,187 tons are excluded from the total for Alabama 262 789 
tons from the total for Colorado, 36,681 tons from the total for Pennsylvania, and 16,265 from the total for Tennessee. ' 

« Exclusive of 82,328,122, value of coke made at mines, which is included in this column in the statistics for Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah to avoid 
disclosing individual operations. ' 

< The total for the United States includes 1 water wheel of 1 horsepower in Kansas, 1 water wheels of 320 horsepower and 2 water motors of 11 horsepower in Washlneton 
and 2 water wheels of 10 horsepower in West Virginia. -»™^ , 
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PRODUCTS— continued. 


PC WEB. 


Num- 
ber of 
mining 

ma- 
chines. 


COKE OVENa 




Value at mines. 


Valuation 
ot coal 

made into 
coke at 

mines (not 

charged to 

expense nor 

added to 

value of 

product). 


Primary. 


Secondary. 


AT haHTES. 




Total. 


Coal (exclu- 
sive of coal 
made into 
coke). 


Coke made 
at mines. 


Other 
prod- 
ucts. 


Total 
horse- 
power. 


Steam engines. 


Oas engines. 


Electric mo- 
tors operated 
by purchased 
current. 


Electric motors 

run by cur- 
rent generated 

by the 
mine operators. 


Built. 


Build- 
ing. 




Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 




1 


$677,112,935 


3 $509,232, 811 


$67,483,162 


$426,962 


$41,281,055 


n, 908, 708 


19,373 


1,878,565 


374 


3,101 


872 


26,704 


10,872 


376,626 


13,686 


86,379 


1,«03 


a 


149,180,471 


149,180,471 








678,698 


7,601 


676,616 


25 


772 


32 


1,410 


1,152 


46,088 






















s 












1,945 

676,753 

676,128 

625 

<1, 230,010 


21 
7,580 
7,667 

13 

11,772 


1,945 

674,571 

673,946 

626 

1,202,039 




















4 


149,180,471 

148,957,894 

222,577 

427,962,464 


149,180,471 

148,957,894 

222,577 

3360,052,340 








25 
25 


772 
772 


32 
32 


1,410 
1,410 


1,152 
1,152 


46,088 
46,088 








a 














A 














7 


67,483,162 


426,962 


41,281,055 


349 


2,329 


840 


26,294 


9,720 


329,538 


13,686 


86,379 


1,408 


8 












2,609 
<1, 227, 401 


34 
11,738 


2,609 
1,199,430 










3 
9,717 


240 
329,298 








9 


427,962,464 


3 360,052,340 


67,483,162 


426,962 


41,281,055 


349 


2,329 


840 


25,294 


13,586 


86,379 


1,403 


10 
11 


18,459,433 
3,508,590 
15,782,197 
53,030,545 
15,018,123 

12,682,106 
9,835,614 

10,003,481 
4,483,137 
3,175,102 

5,881,034 

5,117,444 

3,984,660 

563,212 

27,353,663 

6,185,078 

225,026 

147,466,417 

6,688,454 
3,136,004 
4,111,987 
4,988,328 

9,226,793 

46,929,692 

9,721,134 

405,310 


10,777,476 
3,508,490 
12,483,536 
52,999,918 
14,984,616 

12,679,225 
9,835,567 
9,921,441 
4,445,041 
3,175,102 

5,879,972 

'5,117,444 

'3,974,260 

563,212 

27,274,403 

6,184,420 

225,026 

103,315,679 

6,102,769 

3,134,720 

'4,111,987 

2,776,965 

8,986,189 

39,797,027 

9,721,134 

'404,853 


7,670,711 


11,246 

100 

2,071 

30,627 

33,507 

2,881 

47 

1,407 

38,096 


6,396,802 


64,084 
10,508 
34,085 
166,174 
45,910 

19,118 
< 19,707 

44,314 
9,845 
7,912 

11,898 
16,173 
9,387 
2,025 

97,422 

26,316 

1,109 

404,654 

16,075 
6,217 
6,929 

16,630 

•16,812 

< 155, 576 

28,071 

450 


503 
140 
404 
1,987 
577 

354 
330 
663 
194 
94 

238 
109 
53 
37 

1,003 

277 

15 

2,993 

153 
92 
60 

128 

133 

1,114 

172 

15 


53,334 
10,508 
32,132 
165,441 
45,739 

18,746 
19,604 
43,230 
9,795 
7,900 

11,619 
16,066 
7,866 
2,014 

95,545 

25,881 

1,109 

393,371 

16,027 
6,217 
6,914 

16,461 

16,300 

149,815 

27,366 

460 


10 


87 


15 


663 


366 
20 
281 
298 

187 

32 

15 

354 

40 

47 

78 
86 
72 
26 

1,211 

31 

9 

3,617 

103 


11,684 
1,746 
9,816 

12,165 
7,476 

1,375 

960 

11,736 

1,273 

2,162 

2,042 

2,801 

4,068 

665 

35,601 

1,700 

200 

115,195 

4,054 


300 

12 

259 

1,372 

672 

7 
16 

907 
39 

115 

103 
82 
8 
20 

1,537 
34 
27 

6,725 

191 

11 

7 

112 

18 

1,890 

121 


8,607 




12 
1» 


3,296,590 


1,620,732 


2 
71 
19 

78 

12 

10 

2 

2 

30 
1 
2 

2 

26 


7 

484 

91 

329 
56 
49 
35 
12 

144 
3 
21 
11 

169 


52 

16 

4 

2 

4 

34 

3 


1,946 

249 

80 

43 

43 

1,035 

15 


3,281 
24 
10 




14 








T) 








Ifi 










17 
18 


80,633 


17,637 


374 




Iff 










70 




1,062 




6 
6 
44 


135 

104 

1,500 







71 


t^ 


r^ 






22 


10,410 


980 




74 




79,260 
658 




91 
9 


1,718 
435 


4 




7') 








76 














27 

78 


43,937,062 
585,685 


213,676 


26,197,001 
445,746 


60 
9 


541 

48 


308 


10,742 


49,510 
1,457 


1,227 




1,284 








in 


(•) 
2,211,363 

240,604 
7,132,392 


1,559,220 

153,518 
4,646,867 






1 
9 

6 

222 

8 


15 
170 

171 

5,605 

625 


68 
296 

169 

2,232 

79 


3,211 
9,775 

6,834 

81,598 

2,461 


650 
6,130 

186 
15,966 




Rl 




2 

1 

20 
2 


9 

7 
146 
90 


SO 


S7 






33 
34 


173 


126 




•2,328,122 


457 


•1,343,532 


201 






















36 


8,125,811 
10,208,042 

9,006,946 
85,773,883 

5,130,791 

1,379,924 

8,915,528 

23,330,421 

10,333,622 

6,574,165 

996,535 

61,692,534 

1,557,663 

3,608,404 

311,265 

23,599,171 


8,114,565 
10,208,042 

9,005,539 
85,749,052 

5,130,791 
1,379,924 
8,915,528 
23,330,248 

2,662,911 

2,275,494 

915,902 

17,666,627 

971,978 

1,397,041 

70,661 

16,466,779 




11,246 




18,776 
27,360 
38,409 
238,250 

11,580 

5,214 

* 16, 262 

'79,238 

36,308 

6,735 

5,905 

166,404 

4,495 

11,416 

<560 

76,338 


226 

348 

503 

1,688 

111 

43 

127 

571 

277 

56 

60 

1,306 

42 

85 

6 

643 


18,719 

25,477 

37,325 

232,459 

11,537 
6,035 
16,100 
76,610 

34,615 

6,655 

5,905 

160,912 

4,490 

11,416 

200 

73,205 


5 
2 
10 
45 

7 
2 
1 
16 

5 


57 

7 

49 

601 

43 

9 

7 

124 

30 






60 

185 

330 

2,601 

78 

46 

158 

1,022 

316 

96 

24 

1,016 

25 

250 

11 

1,210 


1,999 
5,721 
10,016 
77,810 

3,314 
1,145 
6,564 
32,525 

9,585 

4,095 

1,720 

37,385 

740 

8,630 

280 

49,073 


182 

258 

783 

4,471 

167 

57 

18 

1,387 

118 

1 

124 

1,254 

24 
55 

""563' 






H7 






50 
34 
159 


1,866 
1,035 
5,290 










1,407 
24,831 








39 










40 
41 
42 
43 
















9 

6 

110 

15 
2 


170 

96 

2,494 

663 
80 


















173 








7,670,711 

3,296,590 

80,633 

43,937,062 

685,685 
2,211,363 

240,604 
7,132,392 


5,396,802 

1,620,732 

17,637 

26,197,001 

445,746 
1,669,220 

153,518 
4,546,867 


8,607 

3,281 

374 

49,610 

1,457 

6,130 

185 

16,966 




45 
46 
47 

4S 
49 
SO 
51 


2,071 










188,845 


5 
2 


40 

5 


149 


5,452 


1,227 








60 








1 
112 


75 
3,111 






4 


22 


126 









6 luolndes coal made into coke at mines, to avoid disclosing individual operations. 

• See "All other states." , ,. , . . j. ., , 

» Includes value of coke made at mines, to avoid disolosmg mdividual operations. 

» Includes California, Georgia, and Idaho. 

» Includes Montana, New Mexico, and Utah, to avoid disolosmg individual operations. 
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Table 62— Continued. 



TOITED STATES— AU mines. . . ' 771, 773 
AKTHSACITE. 



All mines . 



Nonproducing mines 

Frodnctng mines 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado and New Mexico . 



BiTTTMicrors. 



All mines . 



Nonproducing mines . 
Froducing mines: 

United States . 



Alabama . 
Arkansas . 
Colorado . 
Illinois . . . 
Indiana .. 

Iowa 



Eentuoky . 
Maryland . 
Michigan.. 



Missouri 

Montana 

New Mexico... 
North Dakota . 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oiregon 

Pennsylvania . 



Texas... 
Utah.... 
Virginia. 



Washington 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states ' . 



Fiodnolng bitomlnons mines without 
coke manufacture. 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Peimsylvanla 



Virgima 

Washington... 
West Virginia . 



Pioduclne bituminous mines with coke 
manufacture. 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 



Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia . 



PEESONS ENGAGED IN rNDUSTBY. 



Aggre- 
gate. 



178,331 



327 
178,004 
177,763 

251 



> 593,142 



765 
1592,677 



24,822 

6,678 
16, 166 
76, 761 
23,109 

18,332 
13,374 
20,632 
6,069 
3,782 

9,991 

4,793 

3,688 

954 

46,046 

9,124 

271 

190,602 

11,729 
4,416 
3,263 

10,418 

6,348 

72,477 

8,267 

662 



12,427 

10,942 

18,869 

119,972 

8,931 
3,197 
6,035 
38, 107 



12,395 
6,224 
1,763 

70,630 

2,798 

7,221 

313 

34,370 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



112,991 



1,321 



6 
1,315 
1,310 



111,670 



50 



111,6 



556 
135 
417 
1,364 
468 

614 
401 
537 
130 
154 

381 
93 
52 
77 



143 
14 



235 
79 
50 

128 

69 

1,038 

272 

22 



320 
381 

617 
1,971 

191 
68 
61 

726 



236 

36 

20 

1,025 

44 

60 

8 

312 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



3,936 



188 



188 
188 



3,748 



9 
3,739 



40 

38 

165 

628 

202 



118 
28 
104 

244 
41 
13 
51 

421 
35 



20 
8 
5 

15 

6 

59 

186 

16 



40 
166 
118 
724 

20 
10 
6 
57 



84 



Per- 
forming 
manual 
labor. 



1,790 



72 



Salaried 
officers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions. 



12,605 



171 



Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
man- 



16,660 



962 



171 
171 



1,718 



1,713 



6 

20 

10 

359 

110 

225 
152 
39 
13 
70 



19 

203 

22 

9 

183 



6 
10 
39 
179 



12 



12,334 



19 
12,315 



135 
27 
73 

243 



79 
40 
173 
20 
17 

32 
14 
14 
5 

201 

39 

1 

475 

78 
22 
18 
42 

16 

287 

24 

3 



109 

65 

170 

336 



15 
194 



139 



966 

951 

5 



5,588 



22 
16,666 



114,483 



381 
70 
179 
693 
157 

137 
78 

246 
82 
33 

105 
38 
25 
21 

371 

69 

4 

1,713 

137 

49 
27 
71 

47 



171 
151 
229 
911 

102 
32 
40 

475 



210 
28 

17 



35 

39 

7 

217 



Clerks and other 

subordinate salaried 

employees. 



Total. 



3,186 



3,185 

3,180 

5 



111,298 



Male. 



Female. 



113,373 > 1,110 



3,127 



30 
111,268 



787 
81 
288 
952 
294 

196 
182 
440 
141 
56 

84 
88 
146 
20 

648 

167 

8 

3,198 

340 
103 
53 



124 

1,773 

166 

7 



193 

417 

1,927 

270 
68 
117 

918 



401 

95 

23 

1,271 

70 

180 

7 

855 



3,127 

3,122 

5 



110,246 



110,216 



746 
76 
266 
847 
246 

158 
165 
400 
136 
41 



127 
18 

551 

160 

6 

2,883 

325 
95 
48 

237 

110 

1,700 

149 



367 

168 

380 

1,687 

258 
61 
103 



379 

88 

20 

1,196 

67 

176 

7 

818 



58 



1,052 



Wage earners, December 15, or nearest 
representative day. 



Total. 



744,299 



173,825 



11,052 



41 

6 

32 

105 
48 

37 
27 
40 
6 
16 

16 
8 

19 
2 

97 
7 



315 

15 
8 
6 

11 

14 

73 

7 

1 



19 

25 

37 

240 

12 

7 

14 

36 



37 



321 
173,504 
173,263 

241 



570,474 



685 
669,789 



23,479 
5,462 
16,461 
74,445 
22,357 

17,623 
12, 791 
19,656 
6,798 
3,572 

9,626 
4,612 
3,490 

857 

44,405 

8,814 

251 

184,408 

11,154 
4,234 
3,160 

10,042 

6,165 

69,666 

7,839 

633 



11,721 
10,368 
17,935 
116,074 

8,470 

3,061 

5,867 

36,463 



11,758 
5,093 
1,720 

68,334 

2,684 

6,981 

298 

33,203 



Engineers, firemen, 
and mechanics. 



Total. 



42,191 



12,287 



15 
12,272 
12,248 

24 



29,904 



78 



Out. 
side. 



34,230 



9,767 



1,959 

392 

966 

3,699 

1,017 

752 
512 
997 
262 
209 

356 
463 
207 
48 



790 
-28 



634 
234 
330 
772 

502 

4,285 

455 

38 



733 

695 

872 

5,229 

418 

155 

473 

2,213 



1,226 
371 
125 

2,854 

116 

617 

29 

2,072 



IS 
9,752 
9,728 

24 



4,463 



74 
24,389 



1,687 
350 
770 

2,974 



600 
387 
857 
212 
186 

347 

341 

122 

42 



13 
6,549 

377 
202 
265 
623 

426 

3,435 

407 



In- 
Side. 



7,961 



2,620 



2,520 
2,520 



6,141 



6,137 



641 

635 

746 

3,887 

304 

131 

401 

1,801 



946 

235 

111 

2,662 

73 

492 

25 

1,634 



372 
42 
196 
725 
84 

162 
125 
140 
40 



9 
122 



256 

124 

15 

1,534 

157 
32 
75 

149 

76 
850 
48 



60 

126 

1,342 

114 
24 
72 

412 



280 

136 

14 

192 

43 

125 

4 

438 



and 138 salaried officers of corporations employed in general offices 
0, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
page 182, "Administrative expenses of general offices." 
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PEESONS ENGAGED m INDUSTBY — Continued. 
















Wage earners, December 15, or nearest representative 
day— Continued. 


Wage earners employed ISth day of— 




Other wage earners 16 years 
ol age and over. 


Boys under 16 years 
of a^e. 


January. 


Februs 
ary. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


Septem- 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 






Total. 


Outside. 


Inside. 


Total. 


Out^ 
side. 


In- 
side. 


Decem- 
ber. 


1 


227,455 


104,931 


122,624 


6,968 


4,051 


2,917 


691,610 


686,653 


680,232 


650,344 


647,044 


653,440 


660,072 


667,813 


686,999 


705,742 


721,176 


730,164 


2 


74,954 


35,833 


39,121 


3,247 


3,234 


13 


173,059 


172,775 


173,297 


168,296 


168,402 


169,261 


167,731 


166,063 


166,351 


170,302 


170,926 


169,492 


R 


125 

74,829 

74,746 

83 

162,501 


66 
35,767 
35,716 

51 

69,098 


59 
39,062 
39,030 

32 

83,403 








212 
172,847 
172,679 

168 

518,451 


270 

172,505 

172,417 

88 

613,878 


272 
173,025 
172,906 

119 

506,935 


286 

168,009 

167,928 

81 

482,049 


266 
168,137 
168,007 

130 

478,642 


297 
168,964 
168,715 

249 

481,179 


306 
167,425 
167,166 

269 

492,341 


323 
165,740 
165,486 

254 

601,760 


348 
166,003 
166,760 

243 

619,648 


341 
169,961 
169,729 

232 

635,440 


324 
170,601 
170,358 

243 

550,250 


308 


4 
5 
6 

7 


3,247 

3,239 

8 

3,721 


3,234 

3,226 

8 

817 


13 
13 

2,904 


169,184 

168,943 

241 

560,672 


8 


282 
152,219 


214 
68,884 


68 
83,335 








54 
518,397 


61 
613,817 


169 
506,766 


188 
481,861 


187 
478,455 


249 
483,930 


332 
492,009 


344 
501,406 


417 
619,231 


462 
534,978 


510 
549,740 


583 


9 


3,721 


817 


2,904 


560,089 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
^9 


7,622 
1,257 
4,791 
17,166 
4,158 

3,674 
2,302 
3,980 
1,549 
567 

2,136 

1,053 

911 

227 

9,110 

2,607 

27 

52,128 

3,036 
808 
861 

4,173 

1,788 

23,834 

2,325 

129 


4^368 
350 
2,607 
4,262 
1,169 

1,178 
735 

1,860 
739 
132 

644 
597 
641 
157 

2,383 

850 

27 

27,961 

1,434 
378 
523 

2,527 

880 

11,485 

868 

129 


3,254 

907 

2,184 

12,904 

2,989 

2,496 

1,667 

2,120 

810 

435 

1,492 

456 

270 

70 

6,727 
1,757 


420 
13 
57 
77 
S3 

124 

5 

64 

164 


200 
1 

23 
4 

5 

1 

15 

21 


220 

12 

34 

. 73 

53 

119 

4 

49 

143 


22,493 
4,840 
14,043 
69,376 
19,309 

16,552 
12,354 
16,992 
6,825 
3,703 

8,689 

4,095 

3,630 

739 

40,463 

7,545 

258 

162,715 

10,971 
4,032 
2,912 
9,014 

5,722 

63,980 

7,726 

519 


21,338 
4,192 
13,582 
68,760 
19,117 

16,518 
12,362 
16,884 
5,753 
3,644 

8,392 

3,905 

3,676 

724 

40,405 

7,274 

270 

163,261 

10,726 
4,067 
2,800 
8,789 

5,795 

63,461 

7,620 

602 


21,478 
3,681 
13,327 
67,569 
18,813 

16,033 
11,971 
16,165 
5,716 
3,611 

7,910 

3,940 

3,576 

624 

39,375 

6,676 

245 

163,765 

10,646 
4,011 
2,653 
8,620 

5,658 

62,932 

7,265 

506 


20,968 
2,674 
12,536 
61,266 
17,394 

14,379 
10,255 
15,189 
6,670 
3,305 

5,795 

3,828 

3,662 

411 

36,910 

6,451 

199 

158,820 

10,372 
4,076 
2,621 
8,734 

5,674 

63,308 

6,956 

509 


20,507 
2,789 
11,859 
60,852 
17,615 

13,787 
9,906 

14,662 
5,628 
3,112 

5,616 

3,960 

3,516 

348 

36,684 

6,377 

171 

159,902 

10,216 
3,904 
2,473 
8,727 

5,802 

62,983 

6,764 

505 


20,334 
3,607 
11,703 
68,799 
16,670 

13,381 
11,032 
14,609 
6,633 
3,213 

6,231 

3,842 

3,461 

321 

37,235 

6,621 

121 

164,889 

10,006 
3,910 
2,463 
9,078 

5,763 

63,906 

6,699 

604 


20,463 
4,060 
11,707 
69,637 
18,144 

13,709 

10,970 

15,191 

5,383 

3,264 

6,511 

3,741 

3,589 

384 

37,680 

7,296 

112 

167,634 

9,968 
4,015 
2,581 
9,075 

6,762 

64,080 

6,563 

510 


20,863 
4,736 
12,344 
59,671 
18,635 

14,410 

11,168 

16,651 

6,257 

3,320 

7,057 

3,828 

3,643 

391 

39,281 

7,643 

141 

169,672 

10,205 
3,896 
2,638 
9,168 

5,708 

65,276 

6,693 

621 


21,626 
4,914 
13,370 
64,177 
20,033 

15,336 
11,673 
16,743 
5,409 
3,382 

7,966 

4,088 

3,623 

434 

40,418 

7,794 

178 

171,748 

10,264 
3,988 
2,667 
9,032 

5,988 

66,965 

6,898 

528 


22,462 
6,099 
14,246 
68,032 
20,626 

16; 132 

12,078 

17,874 

6,445 

3,386 

8,680 

4,261 

3,417 

694 

40,784 

8,373 

229 

175,066 

10,636 
4,174 
2,599 
9,206 

6,044 

67,704 

7,200 

531 


22,456 
6,253 
14,650 
70,074 
21,267 

16,861 
12,445 
18,568 
5,606 
3,414 

8,917 

4,498 

3,444 

753 

43,770 

8,644 

212 

178,367 

11,117 
4,093 
2,670 
9,696 

6,062 

69.161 

7,604 

539 


24,627 
5,151 
15,396 
71,193 
21,318 

17,235 

12,586 

19,127 

5,772 

3,496 


20 
?1 


19 




19 


9,370 
4,594 


22 
23 

24 
25 


48 

1 

194 
3 


18 
10 


30 

1 

184 
3 


3,455 
848 

43,126 

8,7* 

235 


27 
28 


24,167 

1,602 
tiO 
338 

1,646 

908 
12,349 
1,457 


1,138 
236 


291 
38 


847 
198 


182,146 

11,119 
4,118 


30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


28 
127 

31 

837 
5 

77 


17 
25 

31 

114 

3 


11 
102 

■■"723' 
2 

77 


3,120 
9,967 

6,020 

68,986 

7,825 

539 


36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
•16 


2,690 

2,755 

3,822 

22,255 

2,055 

936 

1,605 

10,776 

4,932 

2,036 

158 

29,873 

981 

3,237 

183 

13,058 


990 
1,164 
1,702 
8,226 

887 

252 

798 

3,997 

3,378 

1,443 

158 

19,735 

547 

2,275 

82 

7,488 


1,700 
1,691 
2,120 
14,029 

1,168 
684 
807 

6,779 

1,554 
593 


136 
46 
64 

812 

147 
29 
31 

508 

284 
11 


76 

14 

15 

114 

24 

6 

31 

63 

124 
9 


60 
32 
49 
698 

123 
23 

"'445' 

160 
2 


11,136 

9,166 

15,143 

101,876 

8,569 

2,595 

5,434 

32,463 

11,357 
4,877 
1,849 

60,839 

2,412 

6,419 

288 

31,617 


10,362 

8,682 

15,038 

102,025 

8,267 

2,472 

5,494 

32,383 

10,976 
4,900 
1,846 

61,236 

2,469 

6,317 

301 

31,078 


10,043 

8,318 

14,446 

102,504 

8,064 
2,663 
5,376 
31,862 

11,435 
5,009 
1,719 

61,261 

2,582 

6,957 

282 

31,070 


10,046 

7,943 

13,445 

100,236 

7,909 

2,954 

5,376 

32,313 

10,922 
4,593 
1,744 

58,584 

2,463 

5,780 

298 

30,996 


9,913 

7,509 

12,984 

101,296 

7,794 
3,074 
5,472 
31,888 

10,694 
4,350 
1,678 

58,606 

2,422 

5,653 

330 

31,095 


10,042 

7,390 

13,014 

103,976 

7,647 
3,248 
5,461 
32,846 

10,292 
4,313 
1,695 

60,913 

2,358 

6,830 

302 

31,060 


9,884 

7,236 

13,621 

105,806 

7,633 

3,343 

6,463 

33,006 

10,579 
4,472 
1,670 

61,828 

2,325 

5,732 

309 

31,075 


10,120 

7,732 

13,967 

106,475 

7,821 

3,316 

5,406 

33,853 

10,743 
4,612 
1,684 

63,197 

2,384 

5,863 

302 

31,423 


10,557 

8,786 

15,046 

107,663 

7,905 
3,071 
5,705 
34,966 

11,069 
4,584 
1,697 

64,095 

2,359 

5,961 

283 

31,999 


10,975 

9,416 

16,132 

109,464 

8,024 

3,176 

5,731 

35,110 

11,487 
4,830 
1,742 

65,602 

2,612 

6,030 

313 

32,694 


11,053 

9,731 

16,826 

111,855 

8,400 
3,204 
6,762 
35,901 

11.403 
4,919 
1,742 

66,512 

2,717 

6,392 

310 

33,260 


11,456 

10,303 

17,435 

113,913 

8,445 
2,986 
5,722 
35,750 

13,171 
5,093 
1,692 


47 

48 
49 
'yf) 


10,138 

434 

962 

101 

5,570 


326 

89 
98 


177 

14 
19 


149 

75 
79 


68,233 

2,674 

6,981 

298 


51 


329 


51 


278 





> Includes California, Georgia, and Idaho. 



Chap TEE V. 
IRON. 



INTRODTJCTION. 



Definitions and explanations. — In order that the text 
and tables of this report may be entirely clear, the 
following definitions and explanations are presented: 

Scope of census. — ^The statistics of iron mining relate to the United 
States exclusive of all outlying possessions. The Thirteenth Census 
did not extend to the Philippine Islands nor were iron mines 
reported from, the other noncontiguous territory of the United 
States. 

The census returns cover two general classes of operations: First, 
those which produced iron ore during the year 1909, and second, 
those which were in coiurse of development during that year. In 
a few cases, however, where an operator controlled a number of 
mines, some of which were producing and some nonproducing, the 
expenses of development of the nonproducing mines have been 
included in the expenses of the producing enterprises. 

Period coveied. — The returns for the iron mines cover the calendar 
year 1909 or the business year which corresponded most nearly to that 
calendar year, with the exception of those miues which operated 
only a portion of the year. 

Number of operators. — In determining the number of operators 
in the United States subsidiary companies have not been consid- 
ered separate operators, but each holding or owning company, 
together with all its subsidiary concerns in any part of the United 
States, has been counted as one operator. In the statistics for dis- 
tricts or states, however, enterprises situated in different districts 
or states, though controlled by the same operator, were counted as 
separate operators. 

Capital. — ^The operators were required to report the total amount 
of capital, both owned and borrowed, which they had invested in 
the business on the last day of the business year. However, the 
accuracy of the returns to this inquiry is open to question, owing to 
the fact that the valuation of mining properties contains an element 
of uncertainty inherent in the estimate of the value of the ore 
deposit. Again, a considerable proportion of the mining properties 
form a part of larger enterprises which combine mining with the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and the segregation of capital in 
such instances is often a matter of estimate with the operator. 

Expenses. — The expenses reported include all direct expenses of 
operation and development. Interest payments are not included, 
nor has any allowance been made for depreciation. 

Salaries. — ^The amount of salaries shown includes all payments 
to officers, superintendents, managers, and salaried employees in 
general offices, as well as the payments to salaried employees at 
the mines. 

Wages. — The wages shown in the tables of this report represent 
the net earnings of the men. The census schedule called for the 
amount of net wages; that is, the amount remaining after deductions 
had been made from the gross earnings on account of blacksmithing, 
explosives, oil, etc., furnished by the operators, and also called 
for the amount of such deductions made. Deductions aggregating 
$1,207,772 were reported by the operators, and an examination of 
the returns, as well as correspondence with the operators in cases 



where there was doubt as to the method pursued, showed that the 
operators had deducted the charges in all cases where they had 
reported the same. Some operators who reported no charges to the 
men furnished all supplies free of charge. The amoimt expended 
for supplies of this nature, whether charged to the men or not, is 
included in the item of supplies and materials. In cases where the 
operator failed to include the same in supplies and materials the 
amount was ascertained by correspondence. 

Supplies and materials. — ^This item covers all materials and 
supplies of every description, including fuel used for any purpose 
in connection with the operation or development of the iron mines. 
It includes the cost of the following materials: Lumber and timber 
used for repairs, mine supports, track ties, and all other purposes; 
iron and steel for blacksmithing; rails, frogs, sleepers, etc., for 
tracks and repairs; renewals and repairs of tools; explosives and 
oil used directly or sold to employees; water for boilers and other 
piurposes; machinery, supplies; etc. It also includes freight (if 
any) paid on materials. The amount expended for fuel by iron 
mines in 1909 includes an insignificant amount paid for rent of 
power, which formed about 1 per cent of the total power used 
in 1909. 

Miscellaneous expenses. — ^The figures for miscellaneous expenses 
include royalties and rent of mines, taxes, cost of contract work, 
rent of offices, use of patents, insurance, ordinary repairs to build- 
ings and machinery, advertising, damages, traveling expenses, and 
all other sundry expenses. 

Value of products. — ^The schedule called for the value of products 
at the mine. However, the value reported was probably not always 
the actual value which would have resulted from sales in the open 
market, since a considerable part of the output of iron mines was 
produced by operators affiliated with blast furnaces or other indus- 
trial enterprises, and the value reported by such operators may 
have been a matter of intercorporate accounting rather than an 
expression of market value. The value of products reported is 
that of the ore used and sold, and not the value of the ore actually 
mined. This value also includes the value of by-products, most 
of which was manganiferous ore. 

Persons engaged in the industry. — The statistics of the number 
of operators, salaried employees, and wage earners are based on the 
returns for December 15, 1909, or the nearest representative day. 
The number of wage earners reported includes overseers performing 
work similar to that of men over whom they had charge, Jjut fore- 
men whose duties were wholly supervisory are included among 
salaried employees. 

Primary horsepower. — The figures given imder this heading rep- 
resent the total primary power generated by steam engines, gas or 
gasoline engines, and water wheels owned by the operators. They 
are exclusive of a small quantity of rented electric power which 
was reported by two operators and amounted to but slightly over 
1 per cent of the total power used. The horsepower of electric 
motors run by current generated by the primary power of the mine 
operators is not included, since this would obviously result in 
duplication. 

(235) 
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GENERAL SUMHiABY: 1909. 



Producing mines — General summary, by districts. — 
The following summary presents, by districts, the 
principal statistics for producing iron miaes in 1909. 
The Lake Superior district, which comprises Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, and the Southern district, 
which comprises Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, were 
the principal producing districts,the combined pro- 
duction of these two districts representing 91.9 per 
cent of the total tonnage of ore used by the operators 
in their own blast furnaces or sold in the market. 



Table 1 



Number of operators 

Number of mines 

Persons engaged In industry 

Proprietors and flrm members 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower owned. . . 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and de- 
velopment 

Services 

Salaries 



Supplies and materials 

Boyalties and rent of mines. . 

Contract work 

Taxes 

Rent of offices and sundries. 
Iron ore: 

Gross production (long tons) . 

Production after concentra- 
tion 

Used and sold— 

Quantity (long tons) 

Value (including by-prod- 
ucts) 

Average per operator: 

Number of mines 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Tons used and sold 

Average per mine: 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower 

Tons used and sold 



PBODUCmO IBON MINES: 1909 



United 
States. 



*V6 
483 
65,176 
76 
2,870 
82,230 
342,069 
$300,735,917 

$74,071,830 

833,121,418 

$3,389,962 

$29,731,456 

$17,229,717 

$15,174,735 

$2,698,842 

$3,970,365 

$1,876,763 

51,947,129 

61,717,920 

60,521,208 

$106,947,082 

3 

16 

297 

287,052 

108 

708 

104,599 



Lake 
Superior 
district.' 



38 
. 195 
35,886 



2,088 
33,798 
262,305 
$237,386,821 

$61,652,979 
$26,236,687 
$2,628,989 
$22,607,698 
$13,901,022 
$14,784,131 
$2,613,823 
$3,818,377 
$1,198,939 

42,095,627 

42,095,627 

41,242,374 

$92,216,852 

5 

55 

889 

1,086,326 

173 

1,345 

211,499 



Southern 
dlstriot.2 



47 
116 
8,629 
15 
474 
8,140 
40,915 
$28,476,259 

$5,762,991 

$3,797,740 

$428,043 

$3,369,697 

$1,366,956 

$136,723 

$5,700 

$46,979 

$418,893 

5,556,838 

5,556,838 

5,181,606 

$6,085,508 

2 

10 

173 

110,247 

70 

353 

44,669 



other 

states.3 



96 
172 
10,661 
61 
308 
10,292 
38,849 
$34,873,837 

$6,755,860 
$4,086,991 

$332,930 
$3,764,061 
$1,971,739 

$253,881 
$79,319 

$104,999 

$258,931 

4,294,664 

4,065,456 

4,097,229 

$8,644,722 

2 

3 

108 

43,129 

60 

226 

23,821 



1 Embraces Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

' Embraces Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

' Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Mexico, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

< The dlflerence of four between the total number of operators for the United 
States and the sum of the numbers for the districts and "Other states," is due to 
the elimination of the duplication in the United States total of those operators who 
had mines in more than one district. 

There were 176 operators of iron mines in the 
United States in 1909. Where a number of mining 
properties were controlled by a holding company and 
operated through subsidiary companies, this holding 
company, together with aU its subsidiaries, was 
counted as one operator. 

The number of iron mines in the United States in 
1909 was 483. The number of persons engaged in 
the industry, December 15, 1909, or the nearest repre- 
sentative day, was 55,176, of whom 52,230 were wage 
earners. The expenses of operation and develop- 
ment were $74,071,830, of which the payments for 



salaries and wages constituted somewhat less than 
half. The production of iron ore in crude form was 
51,947,129 tons, but some of the ore produced in New 
York (882,548 tons) was concentrated at the mines, 
and the net production for the country as a whole 
after this concentration was 51,717,920 tons. It has 
been found impossible to assign any value to the 
ore produced which was added to the stock at the 
mine or lake port. The quantity used by blast 
furnaces at the mines or shipped from the mines 
for use in affiliated blast furnaces at a distance or 
for sale was 50,521,208 tons, and its value at the 
mine was $106,539,574, besides which manganiferous 
ore and other by-products to the value of $407,508 
were produced, making the total value of products 
$106,947,082. 

It should be noted that in some later tables the 
gross production of iron ore is shown; in some, the 
production after concentration; and in some, the 
quantity used and sold. The differences in practice 
in this respect depend upon the purpose of each table, 
and, particularly in certain cases, are determined by 
the nature of the figures for previous censuses with 
which comparison must be made. 

The predominance of the Lake Superior district in 
the iron-mining industry is shown conspicuously by 
Table 1. More than four-fifths of the ore used and 
sold in 1909 came from this district, and the value of 
this ore, including by-products, represented nearly 
seven-eighths of the total for the country. 

An examination of Table 1 shows that the scale 
of production in the Lake Superior district was 
much larger than that in the Southern district or in 
"Other states." In the Lake Superior district the 
average number of salaried employees per operator 
was 55, while in the Southern district it was only 10 
and in "Other states," only 3. In the Lake Superior 
district the average number of wage earners per 
operator was 889, as compared with 173 in the South- 
ern district and 108 in the rest of the country. The 
average output (based on the ore used and sold) per 
operator in the three divisions shows a still greater 
contrast. In the Lake Superior district the average 
was nearly ten times as great as in the Southern dis- 
trict and more than twenty-five times as great as in aU 
the other states taken together. The contrast between 
the districts in respect to the scale of operations was 
due only in part to greater concentration of ownership, 
the average number of mines per operator in the Lake 
Superior district being 5, whereas in the Southern dis- 
trict and in "Other states" it was 2. On the average. 
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a mine in the Lake Superior district gave employment 
to more than twice as many wage earners as one in 
the Southern district and to nearly three times as 
many as one in "Other states," while the average pro- 
duction (amount used and sold) per mine in the Lake 
Superior district was nearly five times as great as that 
in the Southern district and nearly nine times as great as 
that in the rest of the country. In the Lake Superior 
district the use of mechanical power was also much 
more extensive than elsewhere, the average primary 
horsepower in that district being 1,345 per mine, in 
the Southern district 353, and in "Other states" 226. 
Table 2 shows the output of iron ore in the United 
States and ia the five iron-mining states, with a pro- 
duction in 1909 of more than 1,000,000 tons. 



Table 2 


mON OEE USED AND SOLD: 

1909 




Quantity 
(long tons). 


Percent 
of total. 


United States 


50,621,208 
28,314,713 
11,924,995 
4,312,360 
1,024,173 
1,002,666 
3,942,301 


100 


Mlnnpj^tA , 




Michigan 


23 6 






New York 


2 


Wisconsin 


2 




7.8 







Operation of every mine. In the report for the oper- 
ations of each mine were included the number of 
wage earners employed on development work, their 
wages, the cost of suppHes and materials used, and 
other iacidental expenses of such work. In addition 
to producing mines, there were some mines where 
development work only was carried on. Table 3 shows 
the relative importance of producing and nonproducing 
enterprises. 



Table 3 



Number oJ operators 

Land controUed, acres 

Average per operator 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and develop- 
ment 

Wage earners 

Average per operator . 



raoN mines: 1909 



Total. 



191 

1,343,634 

7,035 

$305,586,756 

174,934,131 

52,983 

277 



Producing 
enterprises. 



176 

1,313,214 

7,461 

1300,735,917 

t74,071,830 

52,230 

297 



Nonpro- 
ducing 
enterprises. 



119 

30,420 

1,601 

$4,850,839 

$862,301 
753 
40 



Producing and nonproducing enterprises. — A certain 
amount of development work is incidental to the 



1 Includes 4 operators who also operated producing mines. 

The preceding table shows that nonproducing 
mines operated as separate enterprises represented a 
very smaU part of the iron-mining industry. They 
were also much smaller than the producing properties. 
The average number of wage earners per operator was 
297 for producing and only 40 for nonproducing 
enterprises. 



PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 



Summary for producing mines in the United States : 
1879-1909. — Table 4 presents for producing iron mines, 
in the United States as a whole, all comparable sta- 
tistics as reported at the Thirteenth and the three 
precedit^ censuses. 



Table 
4 


PBODUCING IRON MINES. 


CENSUS 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


Cost of 
supplies 

and 
materials. 


Gross 
quantity 

of ore 
produced 

(long 

tons). 


Total 
steam 
power 
(horse- 
power). 


Per cent of 
. increase over 
preceding census. 


Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
ton for— 




1. 
jl 


i 


'a 

s 

o 


1 

s 


1. 


II 


1909 

1902 

1889 

1879 


$33,121,418 
23,641,599 
14,409,151 
9,638,117 


$17,229,717 
8,973,168 
4,998,988 
2,894,011 


51,947,129 
35,567,410 
14,518. Ml 
'6,307,883 


1326,753 

> 102,878 

» 57,976 

8 28,422 


40.1 
64.1 
51.1 


92.0 
79.5 
72.7 


46.1 
145.0 
130.2 


217.6 
77.4 
104.0 


$0.64 
0.66 
0.99 
1.51 


$0.33 
0.25 
0.34 
0.46 













1 Hoisepower of steam engines. 2 Horsepower of steam boilers. 

' Exclusive of the productfon of irregular producers. 

This table shows an exceedingly rapid increase in the 
iron-mining industry. The gross amount of ore 
produced was more than eight times as great in 1909 
as in 1879, and the expenditure for salaries and wages 
about three and a half times as great. The production 
of ore more than doubled between 1879 and 1889, and 
again more than doubled between 1889 and 1902, 



while between 1902 and 1909 there was an increase of 
46.1 per cent. 

The amount expended per ton for services decreased 
greatly from 1879 to 1902, but remained practically 
stationary from 1902 to 1909. On the other hand, 
the cost per ton of supplies and materials decreased 
considerably between 1879 and 1902, but increased 
from $0.25 to $0.33 between 1902 and 1909. The 
increase in the average expenditure for supplies and 
materials was apparently due to the increased use of 
mechanical power, but, as the increase in the quantity 
of ore produced did not keep pace with this increased 
use of mechanical power, it is probable that the 
expenditure for services in 1909 represented compen- 
sation for a smaller amount of labor than in 1902, as 
is further shown by Table 12. 

The increase in the use of mechanical power is the 
most conspicuous feature of the development of iron 
mining brought out by Table 4 . The horsepower shown 
in Table 4 for 1879 and 1889 represents the rated power 
of steam boilers, while that reported for 1902 and 1909 
represents the rated power of steam engines. It must 
be borne in mind that the power of a boUer is always 
greater than that of the engine to which it supplies 
steam. The rate of increase from 1889 to 1902 was, 
accordingly, greater than that indicated by Table 4. 
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The increase in the number of steam engines and 
their horsepower is shown in Table 5. 



Table 5 


STEAM ENGINES USED IN PBODUCINQ IRON MINES. 




Number of engines. 


Horsepower. 




CENSUS TEAS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Increase over 

preceding 

census. 


Amount. 


Increase over 
preceding census. 


Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power 
per 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


engme. 


1909 


3,563 

1,132 

821 


2,431 
311 


214.8 
37.9 


326,753 
102,878 
24.838 


233,875 
78,040 


217.6 
314.2 


92 


1902 


91 


1879 


30 















The absolute and relative increases in the number 
and horsepower of steam engiaes during the 7 years 
from 1902 to 1909 were far greater than during the 
preceding 23 years. 

The progress in the use of mechanical power since 
1902 has manifested itself not only in the increased 
use of steam power but also in the utilization of new 
sources of power. At the special census of 1902 the 
use of gas engines and water wheels was negligible, 
while in the seven years from 1902 to 1909 there was 
considerable development of these sources of power, 
although even in 1909 they were still comparatively 
unimportant. Moreover, there was a marked increase 
in the utilization of electric motors as a means of ap- 
plying primary power. Table 6 presents comparative 
statistics of mechanical power, classified according to 
character. 



Table 6 


Cen- 
sus 
year. 


PRODUCING IRON MINES. 




Primary power.' 


Electric 
motors 




All 

classes. 


Steam 
engines. 


Gas or 
gasoline 
engines. 


Water 
wheels. 


run by 
current 
generated 
by enter- 
prise 
using. 




1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 


3,620 
1,154 

342,069 

103,974 

229.0 


3,563 
1,132 

326,753 

102,878 

217.6 

92 
91 


27 
11 

2,651 

86 

2,982.6 

98 
8 


2 30 
11 

'12,665 

1,010 

1,154.0 

422 
92 






35 

13,295 

937 

1,318.9 

41 
27 


Per cent of increase. 


Average per engine. 


1909 
1902 











• Exclusive of a small amount of rented electric power reported by two 
operators. 

s Includes 1 water motor of 115 horsepower. 

In 1902 one unit of horsepower was used for every 342 
gross tons mined, as compared with one for every 152 
gross tons mined in 1909, and during the seven years 
the horsepower per mine increased from 198 to 708. 
It must, however, be kept in mind, that the power 
actually used is less than the rated horsepower of en- 
gines and other motors. These figures, therefore, do 
not necessarily represent precisely the increase in the 
amount of power actually used. The table shows not 
only a great increase in the number of each class of 
power generators, but also a marked increase in the 
average horsepower of gas engines and water wheels. 



The utilization of water power was practically con- 
fined to the state of Michigan, while Pennsylvania and 
New York employed 92.8 per cent of the total power 
supplied by gas and gasoline engines. Michigan and 
Minnesota are the only states in which extensive use 
is made of electric motors. 

The accuracy of the returns concerning capital made 
by the mine operators in reply to census inquiries is 
open to question. The valuation of a nuning property 
contains an element of uncertainty inherent in the 
estimate of the value of the ore deposit. Moreover, a 
large proportion of the mining properties form part of 
larger enterprises which combine mining with the 
manufacture of iron and steel products, and the segre- 
gation of the capital for the mines is often a matter of 
estimate. It was deemed advisable at the special 
census of 1902 to omit the inquiry concerning capital, 
but this inquiry was required by law in 1909. A 
comparison of the capital with the quantities of ore 
produced, as reported for 1879, 1889, and 1909, is pre- 
sented in Table 7. The ratio of capital reported to the 
quantity of ore produced declined from about $10 per 
ton in 1879 to about $8 per ton in 1889 and to about $6 
per ton in 1 909 . It is worthy of note that in Minnesota 
the returns for capital, amounting to 58.1 per cent of the 
total for the United States, were considerably less than 
the assessed valuation of iron-mining properties. The 
total capital on December 31, 1909, or at the end of 
the business year corresponding most nearly to the 
calendar year 1909, was $174,863,000, although the 
assessed valuation of iron-mining properties in the 
state in 1909 was $200,593,578.' 



Table 7 


PRODUCING IRON MINES. 


CENSUS TEAR. 


Capital. 


Gross quan- 
tity of ore 
mined (long 
tons). 


Per cent of in- 
crease over pi6- 
oedlng census. 




Capital. 


Ore 
mined. 


1909 


J300,73S,917 
109,766,199 
61,782,287 


61,947,129 
14,618,041 
6,307,883 


174.0 

77.7 


267.8 
130.2 


1889 


1879 









There are no comparable statistics of the number of - 
wage earners at different censuses. The number re- 
ported for 1879 was called the average number, but 
the method by which this average was obtained by 
different operators was not explained in the report 
for that census. For 1889 the average number re- 
ported was computed by dividing the sum of the 
numbers employed each month by the number of 
months during which the mine was in operation. 
The total for 1889 purported to include also wage 
earners employed by contractors and subcontractors, 
but as these figures were reported by operators who 
did not directly employ the men the returns could 
not have been accurate. At the special census of 
1902 the sum of the average numbers reported for 
each month during which the mine was in operation 

' Report of Minnesota Tax OommiBBion, 1910. 
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was divided by 12 and the result takeu to represent 
the average number employed throughout the year, 
while at the census of 1909 no attempt was made to 
obtain the average number for the year^ the actual 
number employed on the 15th day of each month or 
the nearest representative day being ascertained. 
"While it is therefore impossible to make comparisons 
between the absolute numbers for the different cen- 
suses, the distribution of the reported number of wage 
earners between those employed above ground and 
those employed below ground is affected in only com- 
paratively slight degree by the change in the method 
of reporting the number of wage earners. The distri- 
bution at each census was as follows : 



Table 8 


CENSUS YEAK. 


PER CENT OF WAGE 
EABNKES IN PEO- 
DtrCINQ MINES EM- 
PLOYED— 




Above 
ground. 


Below 
ground. 


1909 


47.7 
40.6 
47.7 
54. 


52. 3 
59.4 
62.3 
46.0 


1902 


1889 


1879 





The percentages relating to the employment in the 
mines of boys under the age of 16 are likewise fairly 
comparable. In 1879, 5.2 per cent of all wage earners 
in iron mines were boys under 16; in 1889, 2.2 per 
cent; in 1902, 1.3 per cent; and in 1909 only 0.9 per 
cent. 

Comparison of ore production and pig-iron prodnction, 
by five-year periods: 1890-1909. — ^As appears from 
Table 9, compiled from the annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey,* the 20-year period 
between 1889 and 1909 witnessed the utiHzation of 
lower-grade ores. The percentage which the quan- 
tity of pig iron produced formed of the estimated con- 
sumption of iron ore shows a regular decline during 
each five-year period. As the great bulk of the ore 
consumed is domestic ore, this decline must be at- 
tributed to a change in the grade of such ore. 



Table 9 


Domestic 
production 
of iron ore 
(long tons). 


Apparent 
consumption 

of Iron ore 
(long tons). 


HQ IRON PBODtrCED. 


PEBIOD. 


Quantity 
(long tons). 


Per cent of— 




Appar- 
ent con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction. 


1890-1894 

1895-1899 

1900-1904 

1905-1909 


70,391,195 

93,597,998 

154,658,413 

229,274,087 


71,028,506 

96,571,074 

156,423,984 

229,224,029 


40,421,463 

53,116,752 

81,995,188 

115,812,421 


56.9 
55.0 
52.4 
50.5 


57.4 
56.7 
63.0 
60.5 



Annual production of iron ore, by states: 1879- 
1909. — Table 10, compiled from the census reports 
and from the annual reports of the United States 
Geological Survey for intercensal years since 1889, 
shows the development of iron mining in the United 
States since 1879. The data presented in that table 

' Mineral Resources of the United States, 1909, Part I, p. 80. 



are shown graphically by Diagrams 1, 2, and 3. 
The curve shows the production of iron ore in the 
United States, in the Lake Superior and Southern 
districts, and in "All other states," from year to year. 
The bar diagram shows the growth of production of 
iron ore in the principal states by decennial periods 
from 1879 to 1909. The circle shows the comparative 
importance of the iron mining states in 1909. 

Diagram 1. — Phoduction of Iron Orb — United States and 
Principal Producing Regions: 1890-1909. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 



1896 

MINNESOTA 

MICHIGAN 

WISCONSIN 



1806 1908 

Jalabama 
1 tennessee 



In 1879 Pennsylvania was the principal iron-min- 
ing state, and Michigan held second place, followed by 
New York and New Jersey; the industry in Alabama 
was in its infancy, and no iron mining was reported 
for Minnesota. The production of ore doubled dur- 
ing the decade 1879-1889, the increase being due 
chiefly to the development of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, but partly to increased activity in the industry 
in Alabama and Tennessee. In 1889 Pennsylvania 
was outranked by Michigan and Alabama in the 
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prpduction of iron ore. In the 20-year period from 
1889 to 1909 the production of iron ore increased from 
14,500,000 to 52,000,000 tons, the increase bekig due 
primarily to the remarkable development of the in- 



dustry in Minnesota and Michigan and to its continued 
development ia Alabama. During this period Penn- 
sylvania showed a decUne of 57.3 per cent ia its 
production of iron ore. 



Table 10 


mON OKE MINED (THOUSANDS OP TONS). 


TEAB. 


IRON ORE MINED (THOUSANDS OP TONS). 


TEAR. 


United 
States. 


Minne- 
sota. 


Mioli- 
igan. 


Wis- 
con- 
sin. 


Ala- 
bama. 


Ten- 
nes- 
see. 


New 
Yorlc. 


Penu- 

syiva- 
nia. 


New 
Jer- 
sey. 


All 
otlier 
states. 


United 
States. 


Minne- 
sota. 


Mich- 
igan. 


Wis- 
con- 
sin. 


Ala- 
bama. 


Ten- 
nes- 
see. 


New 
York. 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia. 


New 
Jer- 
sey. 


AU 

other 
states. 


1879 


7,120 
14,618 
16,036 
14,691 
16,297 
11,588 
11,880 
15,958 
16,005 
17,518 
19,434 


"■'865' 
892 
945 
1,255 
1,600 
2,968 
3,866 
4,284 
5,601 
5,964 


1,641 
5,856 
7,142 
6,127 
7,644 
4,668 
4,419 
5,812 
5,707 
6,087 
7,347 


37 
837 
949 
589 
790 
439 
348 
649 
607 
564 
510 


171 
1,570 
1,898 
1,987 
2,312 
1,742 
1,493 
2,199 
2,042 
2,099 
2,402 


93 

473 
466 
544 
407 
373 
293 
520 
635 
604 
593 


1,127 

1,248 

1,253 

1,017 

891 

534 

243 

307 

385 

336 

180 


1,951 

1,560 

1,362 

1,273 

1,084 

698 

532 

900 

748 

724 

773 


676 
416 
496 
526 
465 
356 
277 
282 
265 
254 
275 


1,424 
1,693 
1,578 
1,583 
1,649 
1,278 
1,307 
1,423 
1,432 
1,269 
1,390 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


24,683 
27,563 
28,887 
35, 667 
35,019 
27,644 
42,526 
47,760 
51,721 
35,983 
61,947 


8,161 
9,834 
11, 110 
15, 138 
15,371 
12,729 
21,735 
25,364 
28,970 
18,652 
29,128 


9,146 
9,927 
9,654 
11,136 
10,600 
7,090 
10,886 
11,823 
11,830 
8,839 
11,993 


580 
746 
739 
784 
675 
483 
859 
846 
839 
734 
975 


2,663 
2,759 
2,802 
3,574 
3,685 
3,700 
3,783 
3,995 
4,039 
3,734 
4,687 


632 
594 
789 
875 
853 
501 
735 
871 
814 
635 
649 


444 

441 

420 

555 

640 

842 

1,140 

1,042 

1,376 

697 

1,239 


1,009 
878 

1,041 
823 
646 
397 
809 
949 
837 
443 
666 


256 
344 
402 
442 
485 
500 
626 
643 
550 
395 
537 


1,792 
2,030 
1,930 

im 

2,165 
1,402 
2,063 
2,315 
2,467 
1,854 
2,073 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 



Diagram 2.— PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, BY PRINCIPAL STATES: 1909, 1899, 1889, AND 1879. 
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DlAGEAM 3.— PEE CENT OF PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, BY 
STATES: 1909. 
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Average expenses per toa, by states: 1879-1909. — 
Table 11 presents, for the United States and the prin- 
cipal iron-mining states, the average expenses for serv- 
ices and for supplies and materials per long ton of ore 
mined (gross). 



Table 11 



TTnlted States. 
Alabama 

Ttfif^hignTi 

Ulmiesota 

IfissoviTi 

New York 

Peimsylvailia 

Tennessee 

Virginia 



PRODUCING IKON MINES. 



Average expense for salaries 
and wages per long ton of 
ore. 



1909 



to. 64 
0.64 
0.98 
0.43 
1.26 
0.92 
0.28 
0.90 
1.07 



1902 



$0.66 
0.62 
0.89 
0.38 
1.09 
0.90 
0.62 
0.67 
1.09 



1889 



$0.99 
0.66 
1.08 
1.13 
1.07 
0.87 
0.73 
0.75 

11.12 



1879 



fl.61 

0.75 
1.57 



1.21 
1.37 
1.34 
1.04 
1.23 



Average cost of supplies 
and materials per long ton 
of ore. 



1909 



$0.33 
0.23 
0.41 
0.29 
0.29 
0.61 
0.17 
0.28 
0.39 



1902 



$0.25 

0.17 
0.33 
0.18 
0.39 
0.53 
0.20 
0.17 
0.21 



1889 



$0.31 
0.08 
0.41 
0.48 
0.17 
0.46 
0.19 
0.18 

'0.25 



1879 



$0.46 
0.11 
0.57 



0.30 
0.48 
0.32 
0.11 
0.25 



1 Includes West Virginia. 

The average expense for salaries and wages per ton 
of ore mined shows a decrease from 1879 to 1902 
in each of the principal iron-mining states (excluding 
Minnesota), and an increase between 1902 and 1909 
for all states named except Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. The decrease in the average for the United 
States as a whole between 1902 and 1909, not- 
withstanding increases in most individual states, 
was due to changes in the relative importance of 
the states in the production of ore. The cost of 
supplies and materials per ton varied considerably 
from census to census. From 1902 to 1909, how- 
ever, all the states named except Missouri and 
Pennsylvania show a marked increase. As previ- 
ously stated, the increased expense per ton for sup- 
plies and materials is directly related to the increased 
use of mechanical power. 

The fact that there was between 1902 and 1909 an 
increase in the average expense per ton for salaries 
and wages in most states, despite the increased use of 
mechanical power, suggests that the saving in the 
amount of labor resulting from the increased use of 
machinery must have been attended by an increase 
in the rates of compensation. It is possible, however, 
that the increase in this average, as well as in the 
92752°— 13 16 



average cost of supplies and materials per ton, was 
due partly to an unusually large amount of develop- 
ment work done by the producing mines in 1909. 

The state of Pennsylvania presents peculiar condi- 
tions. The unusually low expense per ton for salaries 
and wages, as well as for supplies and materials, shown 
by the census of 1909, was due to the predominance 
of open-pit mining in that state, as will be brought 
out later in this report. 

Comparative summary for producing mines, by dis- 
tricts and states : 1909 and 1902. — Table 12 gives, by 
states, more detailed comparative data for 1909 and 
1902 than have been presented in preceding tables. 

The item of "all other" expenses shows a greater 
rela:tive increase between 1902 and 1909 than any other 
except that of payments for contract work. In reality, 
the increase in this class of expenses was stiU greater 
than is shown in Table 12, because of the fact that the 
figures for 1902 include interest on bonds amounting 
to the sum of $521,111, as well as interest on other 
forms of indebtedness, the amount of which was not 
specified, while in 1909 interest was not included 
among the expenses reported. If the interest on 
bonds be deducted from the figures shown for 1902, 
the increase in this item from 1902 to 1909 becomes 
374.3 per cent. The principal item among these ex- 
penses in 1909 was taxes, amounting to $3,970,355. 
These consisted largely of payments on holdings of 
land, only a portion of which were under actual opera- 
tion. (See also pages 244 and 245.) 

The total reported expenses show an increase of 
79.4 per cent between 1902 and 1909, while the quan- 
tity of ore mined increased only 46.1 per cent. The 
value of ore mined increased 67.9 per cent during the 
same period. The value of ore mined, however, for 
1909 was estimated from the average value at the 
mine of the ore sold and used. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, as indicated by the great increase in horse- 
power, the cost of mining apparently increased con- 
siderably. As already stated, this may perhaps be 
accounted for by unusually large expenditures for 
development work in 1909. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR PRODUCING IRON MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY DISTRICTS AND STATES: 

1909 AND 1902. 



Table lH 

DISTEICT AND STATE. 



Cen- 
sus 
year. 



United States 8. 


1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase s 

Lake Supehior disteict...... 

Per cent of increase 


Michigan 


1909 
1902 


Percent ofincrease 




1909 
1902 




Wisconsin 


1909 
1902 






1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase » 




1909 
1902 






1909 
1902 




Tennessee 


1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase ^ 


Other states 


1909 
1902 






1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase ^ 




1909 
1902 




New Jersey 


1909 
1902 




New York 


1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase <» 


Ohio 


1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase ^ 


Pennsylvania 


1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase * 




1909 
1902 




All other' 


1909 
1902 


Per cent of increase ' 



Num- 
ber of 
mines. 



483 

524 

-7.8 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



195 
155 

25.8 



83 

80 

3.8 

101 

69 

71.2 

11 

16 

-31.2 



116 

100 

16.0 



-11.9 

18 

19 

-5.2 

46 

22 

109.1 



172 

269 

-36.1 



13 

29 

-55.2 

33 
34 



10 

IS 

-33.3 

19 

15 

26.7 



12 
-66.7 

19 

47 

-59.6 

58 

62 

-6.5 

16 

65 

-70.9 



Total. 



$74,071,830 

f 41, 294, 525 

79.4 



Salaries and 



$61,552,979 $25,236,687 

$31,160,230 $16,639,527 

97.6 51.7 



$22,459,011 

$16,631,637 

35.0 

$37,295,373 

$12,979,812 

187.3 

$1,798,695 

$1,648,781 

16.1 



$5,762,991 
$4,152,726 



$4,624,284 

$2,899,042 

59.5 

$304,529 

$413,053 

-26.3 

$834, 178 

$840,631 

-0.8 



$6,755,860 

$5,981,669 

12.9 



$41, 106 

$39,212 

4.8 

$160,836 

$102,166 

47.6 

$1,321,915 

$1,345,271 

-1.7 

$2,118,267 

$990,807 

113.8 

$22,701 

$42,839 

-47.0 

$377,583 

$740,021 

-49.0 

$1,511,243 

$1,391,711 

8.6 

$1,212,209 

$1,329,542 

-8.8 



$11,764,957 $4,909,979 

$9,908,677 $3,661,194 

18.7 34.1 



Supplies 
and mate- 
rials. 



Royalties 
and rent 
of mines. 



Contract 
work. 



$13,901,022 $14,784,131 

$6,736,268 $6,084,857 

106.4 143.0 



$12,530,232 

$5,807,927 

115.7 

$941,498 

$922,923 

2.0 



$3,797,740 

$3,073,984 

23.6 



$3,022,435 

$2,218,248 

36.3 

$191,428 

$271,499 

-29.6 

$583,877 

$684,237 

-0.1 



$4,086,991 

$3,928,088 

4.0 



$28,319 

$24,269 

16.7 

$109,904 

$72,241 

52.1 

$907,016 

$876, 166 

3.6 

$1,140,235 

$497,270 

129.3 

$12,830 

$40,938 

-68.7 

$189,282 

$510,995 

-63.0 

$900,756 

$1,062,992 

-15.3 

$798,649 

$844,237 

-5.4 



$8,548,861 

$2,699,115 

216.7 

$442,182 

$375,959 

17.6 



$1,356,956 

$801,768 

69.2 



$1,100,591 

$592,286 

85.8 

$75, 190 

$64,932 

16.8 

$181,176 

$144,640 

26.3 



$1,971,739 

$1,435,142 

37.4 



$8,503 
$2,639 
222.2 

$25,191 

$26,052 

-3.3 

$368,075 

$429,231 

-14.2 

$766,814 

$293,950 

167.6 

$3,225 
$345 
834.8 

$110,800 

$166,422 

-33.4 

$326,242 

$201,426 

61.5 

$373,889 

$316,077 

18.7 



$3,827,852 
$2,254,864 



$10,686,407 

$3,648,750 

192.9 

$269,872 

$181,243 

48.9 



$136,723 

$139,961 

-2.3 



$90, 190 

$37,938 

137.7 

$18,468 

$8,361 

121.1 

$28,065 

$93,672 

-70.0 



$253,881 

$279,090 

-9.0 



$1,343 
$2,271 
-40.9 

$12,033 

$2,538 

374. 1 

$7,091 
$7,915 
-10.4 

$62,668 

$12,385 

406.0 

$176 
$1,503 
-88.3 

$3,084 

$26,343 

-88.3 

$148,130 

$93,429 

58.5 

$19,366 

$132,706 

-86.4 



12, 698, 842 

$422,044 

539.6 



$2,613,823 

$398,376 

556.1 



$436, 148 

$57,382 

660.1 

$2,157,075 

$338,244 

537.7 

$20,600 

$2,760 

649.1 



$5,700 

$500 

1,040.0 



All other.' 




$6,700 

$600 

1,040.0 



$79,319 

$23,168 

242.4 



$1,099 
$500 
119.8 



$10,770 
$20,632 



$5,254 



$50,994 

$1,228 

4,052.6 

$945 
$6,730 
-86.0 



$3,940 



$1,520,075 

$749,520 

102.8 

$3,372,798 

$486,776 

694.3 

$124,443 

$65,906 

88.8 



$465,872 

$136,623 

241.2 



$405,368 

$50,070 

709.6 

$19,443 

$68,271 

-71.6 

$41,031 

$18, 182 

125.8 



$363,930 

$316,081 

15.1 



$2,546 

$10,043 

-74.6 

$2,609 

$836 

212.4 

$39,733 

$22,199 

79.0 

$137,918 

$187,202 

-26.3 

$1,216 

$53 

2,194.3 

$23,423 

$35,033 

-33.1 

$136,170 

$27, 134 

401.8 

$20,315 

$33,682 

-39.6 



PRODUCTS. 



Ore mined 
(long tons). 



42,095,627 

27,056,861 

56.6 



11,992,693 
11,135,216 

7.7 

29,127,918 

15,137,650 

92.4 

975,016 

783,996 

24.4 



5,556,838 

4,779,570 

16.3 



Value.' 




4,687,468 

3,574,474 

31.1 

219,976 

330,654 

-33.5 

649,394 

874,542 

-26.7 



< 4, 294, 664 

3,730,979 

15.1 



22,704 

24,367 

-6.8 

87,079 

66,308 

31.3 

636,958 

441,879 

21.6 

< 1,238,720 

565,321 

123.1 

13,468 
22,667 
-40.6 

666,642 

822,932 

-19.1 

841,709 

973,301 

-13.6 

888,384 

824,214 

7.8 



$32,380,000 

$26,695,860 

21.3 

$58,838,000 

$23,989,227 

146.3 

$2,886,000 

$1,800,864 

60.3 



$6,640,000 

$5,513,056 

18.6 



$5,391,000 

$3,936,812 

36.9 

$331,000 

$452,717 

-26.9 

$818,000 

$1,123,627 

.-27.2 



$9,237,000 

$7,461,978 

23.8 



$44,600 

$46,911 

-6.1 

$204,000 

$106,379 

91.8 

$1,584,000 

$1,228,664 

28.9 

$3,741,000 

$1,362,987 

174.5 

$24,500 

$41,976 

-41.6 

$792,000 

$1,225,453 

-35.4 

$1,692,000 

$1,662,799 

2.4 

$1,155,000 

$l,796j809 

-35.7 



1 Includes interest for 1902, of which $521,111 was interest paid on bonds. 

' The value of ore mined for 1909 has been estimated from the average value per ton at the mine of ore used and sold. 
• Exclusive of governmental institutions. 

I Of this ore^ 882,548 tons were concentrated at the mines, from which 653,339 tons of concentrate were derived. 
« A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

» Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and Wvominein 1909 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, west Virginia and Wyoming in 19CB ' 



Primary 
horse- 
power 
owned. 



342,069 

103,971 

229.0 



262,305 
68,873 
280.9 



108,262 

39,101 

176.9 

146,068 
23,938 
606.0 

8,975 
5,834 
53.8 



40,915 
11,731 
248.8 



31,838 
7,440 
327.9 

3,496 

2,521 

38.7 

6,581 
1,770 
215.3 



23,370 
66.2 



391 
315 
24.1 

403 

535 

-24.7 

6,685 
6,584 
(•) 

18,220 
6,930 
207.3 



60 
-100.0 

3,971 

3,760 

5.6 

6,458 
4,378 
47. S 

2,821 
1,818 
55.2 



, and Colorado, 



IRON. 
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In Table 13 the items of expense shown in Table 12 
are reduced to averages per ton of iron ore mined. 



Tttble 13 


Cen- 
sus 
year. 


PRODUCDfQ IRON MINES. 




Average expense per ton mined. 


Aver- 


DISTRICT AND STATE. 


Total. 


SalSr 
ries 
and 

wages. 


Sup- 
plies 
and 
mate- 
rials. 


Koy- 
alties 
and 
rent 
of 
mines. 


Con- 
tract 
work. 


All 
other. 


value 
per 
ton of 
ore at 
mine.^ 


TTnlted States.. 
Increase! 


1909 
1902 


$1.43 
1.16 
0.27 


$0.64 

0.66 

-0.02 


$0.33 
0.2S 
0.08 


$0.29 
0.18 
0.11 


$0.05 
0.01 
0.04 


$0.11 
0.05 
0.06 


$2.12 
1.84 
0.28 




1909 
1902 




Lake Sufebior disi. 
Increase' 


1.46 
1.15 
0.31 


0.60 

0.61 

-0.01 


0.33 
0.25 
0.08 


0.35 
0.22 
0.13 


0.06 
0.01 
0.05 


0.12 
0.05 
0.07 


2.24 
1.94 
0.30 




1909 
1902 




Mtehlgan 


1.87 
1.49 
0.38 

1.28 
0.86 
0.42 

1.84 

1.98 

-0.14 

1.04 
0.87 
0.17 


0.98 
0.89 
0.09 

0.43 
0.38 
0.05 

0.97 

1.18 

-0.21 

0.68 
0.64 
0.04 


0.41 
0.33 
0.08 

0.29 
0.18 
0.11 

0.45 

0.48 

-0.03 

0.24 
0.17 
0.07 


0.32 
0.20 
0.12 

0.37 
0.24 
0.13 

0.28 
0.23 
0.05 

0.02 

0.03 

-0.01 


0.04 
0.01 
0.03 

0.07 
0.02 
0.05 

0.02 

A. 


0.13 
0.07 
0.06 

0.12 
0.03 
0.09 

0.13 
0.08 
0.05 

0.08 
0.03 
0.05 


2.70 


Increase 


2.40 
0.30 


Minnesota 


1909 
1902 


2.02 




1.58 
0.44 


Wisconsin 


1909 
1902 


2.96 


iTjcreasfl* , 


2.30 
66 


Southern district . . 


1909 
1902 


1.17 
1.15 
0.02 




1909 
1902 






0.99 
0.81 
0.18 

1.38 
1.25 
0.13 

1.28 
0.96 
0.32 

1.57 

1.60 

-0.03 


0.65 
0.62 
0.03 

0.87 
0.82 
0.05 

0.90 
0.67 
0.23 

0.95 

1.05 

-0.10 


0.23 
0.17 
0.06 

0.34 
0.20 
0.14 

0.28 
0.17 
0.11 

0.46 
0.38 
0.08 


0.02 
0.01 
0.01 

0.08 
0.03 
0.05 

0.04 

0.11 

-0.07 

0.06 

0.07 

-0.01 


1.. 

o.g2 

O.Ol 
0.01 


0.09 
0.01 
0.08 

0.08 

0.21 

-0.13 

0.06 
0.02 
0.04 

0.08 
0.08 


1 15 


Increase 


1.10 
0.05 




1909 
1902 


1 51 




1.37 
0.14 




1909 
1902 


1.26 




1.28 
—0.02 


Other states* 


1909 
1902 


2.11 
2.00 
0.11 




1909 
1902 




Uaryland 


1.81 
1.61 
0.20 

1.73 
1.54 
0.19 

2.46 

3.04 

-0.58 

1.71 

1.78 

-0.07 

1.69 

1.89 

-0.20 

0.57 

0.90 

-0.33 

1.80 
1.43 
0.37 


1.25 
1.00 
0.25 

1.26 
1.09 
0.17 

1.69 

1.98 

-0.29 

0.92 
0.90 
0.02 

0.95 

1.81 

-0.86 

0.28 

0.62 

-0.34 

1.07 

1.09 

-0.02 


0.37 
0.11 
0.26 

0.29 

0.39 

-0.10 

0.69 

0.97 

-0.28 

0.61 
0.53 
0.08 

0.24 
0.02 
0.22 

0.17 

0.20 

-0.03 

0.39 
0.21 
0.18 


0.06 

0.09 

-0.03 

0.14 
0.04 
0.10 

0.01 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.05 
0.02 
0.03 

0.01 

0.07 

-0.06 

a 

-0.03 

0.18 
0.10 
0.08 


0.02 

"6.02' 

0.01 
0.01 

'6.02' 
-0.02 

0.02 

"6.' 62' 

0.39 

"o.'so" 

0.08 

& 

(») 

0.01 

-0.01 


0.11 

0.41 

-0.30 

0.03 
0.01 
0.02 

0.07 
0.05 
0.02 

0.11 

0.34 

-0.23 

0.09 

(.') 

0.09 

0.04 
0.04 

0.16 
0.03 
0.13 


1.96 


Increase! 


1.93 
0.03 


■HimsoriTi 


1909 
1902 


2.34 


Increase! 


1.60 
0.74 




1909 
1902 


2.95 


TnoreiWA!... 


2.78 
0.17 


New York 


1909 
1902 


3.02 


Increase! 


2.45 
0.57 


Ohio 


1909 
1902 


1.81 


Increase! 


1.85 
—0.04 


Increase! 


1909 
1902 


1.19 

1.49 

-0.30 


Virginia 


1909 
1902 


2.01 


Inorftfue! 


1.70 
0.31 









1 The 1909 average are based on the quantity of ore used and sold (see Table 50) 
while the 1902 averages are obtained from the quantity of ore mined as shown by- 
Table 12. The two sets of averages are, however, sufficiently comparable for all 
practical purposes. 

> A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. 

< Less than 1 cent. 

I Embraces, in addition to the states shown separately below, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming in 1909, and Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming in 1902. 

Attention has already been called in connection with 
Table 11 to the changes which took place between 
1902 and 1909 in the average expenses per ton for 
salaries and wages and for supplies and materials. 
The present table shows that in the United States as 
a whole the total reported expense increased from 
$1.16 per ton in 1902 to $1.43 per ton in 1909, not- 



withstanding the fact that the expenses for 1902 
included interest, which was excluded in 1909. In- 
creases appear ia all of the items except the average 
expense for salaries and wages, which decreased in 
the United States as a whole, although increasing in 
most of the individual states. The average expendi- 
ture per ton for royalties and rent of mines (based on 
total tonnage, including that not produced under 
royalty) iacreased from $0.18 to $0.29, that for con- 
tract work from $0.01 to $0.05, and that for other mis- 
cellaneous objects from $0.05 to $0.11. Decreases are 
shown ia. one or more items for most of the states, the 
most important decreases, among the states with any 
considerable production, beiag in Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, although in each of these 
states there was an increase in the average for one 
or more classes of expenses. 

In the United States as a whole the average value 
of ore per ton at the mine increased from $1.84 in 
1902 to $2.12 m 1909, or $0.28 per ton — an increase 
slightly greater in absolute amount than that in the 
total reported expense per ton ($0.27). There were 
considerable differences, however, among the individ- 
ual states with respect to the relation between the 
increase in expenses and the increase in the value of 
ore at the mine. Pennsylvania and Tennessee were the 
only important producing states in which the average 
value of ore at the mine was less in 1909 than in 1902, 
and in Tennessee the decrease was only $0.02 per ton. 

As already stated, the increase in the average cost 
of production per ton between 1902 and 1909 may pos- 
sibly be attributable in part to large expenditures for 
development work in the later year. This inference 
is*suggested by the extraordinary increase in the aver- 
age expenditure for contract work, while the average 
for salaries and wages decreased. 

Comparative summary for nonproducingf mines: 
1909 and 1902. — Table 14 presents comparative statistics 
for 1909 and 1902 for those nonproducing mines for 
which separate reports were secured. It must be 
borne in mind that development work was pursued 
also by operators of producing mines, that some oper- 
ators made combined reports covering at the same 
time producing and nonproducing mines, and that such 
combined reports were necessarily tabulated with those 
relating exclusively to producing mines. ! 



Table 14 


NONPBODTJCINQ IRON MINES. 




United States. 


Minnesota. 


All other 
states.' 




1909 


1902 


1909 


1902 


1909 


1902 


Number of mines 


21 

46 

$862,301 

350,560 

321,556 

63,775 

126,410 

41,062 


37 

28 

$605,559 

177,317 

143,541 

216,168 

68,533 

16,366 


9 
31 

$630,425 
274,204 
223,217 
34,900 
98,104 
70,047 


19 

6 

$360,460 

75,936 

66,310 

215,868 

2,346 

18,972 


12 
15 
$231,876 
76,356 
98,339 
28,875 
28,306 
19,323 


18 


Number of salaried employees . 

Expenses of development work 

Salaries and wages 

Supplies and materials 

Contract work 


22 

$245,099 

101,381 

77,231 

300 


Another 


66,187 
13,617 


Average expenses per mine 



' Embraces Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin in 1909, and Alabama, California, Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Utah in 1902. 
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The preceding table shows a marked increase in the 
scale of operations, partic\ilarly in Minnesota, where 



during the seven-year period the average expenses per 
mine increased nearly 300 per cent. 



LAND TENURE, ROYALTIES, AND TAXES. 



Land tenure — Summary for the United States. — 
Table 15 presents for 1909 statistics of land acreage 
and tenure for all mines, for producing mines, and for 
nonproducing mines, in the United States as a whole. 
The table distinguishes mineral land (that is, land defi- 
nitely known, to contain ore) from "Other land," but 
there is no doubt that much of the latter was acquired 
by operators in the belief that it would prove to con- 
tain ore. 



Table 15 


ACREAGE contbolled: 1909 


LAND. 


All mines. 


Producing 
mines. 


Nonproduc- 
ing mines. 


Total 


11,313,634 

1,087,865 
265,769 


11,313,214 

1,064,227 
248,987 


30,420 




23,638 


Leased 


6,782 






Mineral land: 

Total 


416,016 
306,257 
109,759 

927,618 
781,608 
146,010 


387,608 
282,661 
104,947 

925,606 
781,566 
144,040 


28,408 


Owned , 


23,596 




4,812 


other land: 

Total 


2,012 


Owned . 


42 


Leased 


1,970 







The 



1 Thirteen operators failed to report acreage. 

table shows that 97.7 per cent of the total 



acreage controlled by operators of iron mines was 
connected with producing mines. Less than one- 
third of the total area held represented known mineral 
land. Of the land of both classes combined, more 
than four-fifths was owned by the mine operators, the 
rest being held under lease. 



land tenure, by states.— Table 16 gives statistics of 
land tenure, for producing and nonproducing mines 
combined, for each state reporting 1,000 or more acres 
of mineral land as held by iron-mine operators. 

There is no apparent connection between the amount 
of land of aU kmds, or the amount of mineral land, 
held by mine operators in a given state and the pro- 
duction of iron ore in the state. Thus, in 1909, the 
amount of mineral land held by operators of iron 
mines in New York was greater than in any other 
state, although the production of iron ore in New 
York was equal to but a small fraction of the produc- 
tion in Minnesota or Michigan. 

There are wide differences among the states with 
respect to the relative importance of owned land and 
leased land. Thus, of all the land controlled by mine 
operators in Minnesota more than one-third was held 
under lease, while in Michigan less than one-tenth was 
held under lease, and in Georgia, Missouri, New York, 
and Ohio a very much smaller proportion still. In 
several states the proportion of the known mineral 
land held under lease is very different from the pro- 
portion of the land of all classes combined held under 
lease. In Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Virginia the acreage of mineral land held under lease 
was much greater than the acreage owned; but in 
the other states named in the table, except North 
Carolina, for which no owned land was reported, the 
owned mineral land greatly exceeded the leased. 



ACREAGE CONTROLLED BY PRODUCING AND NONPRODUCING MINES, CLASSIFIED BY FORM OF TENURE AND 

CHARACTER OF LAND, BY STATES: 1909.> 



Table 16 



TTnlted States. 



Alabama.. 

Georgia 

Kentuclcy. 

Michigan.. 
Miimesota . 



Missouri 

New Jersey 

New Yorls: 

North Carolina. 
Ohio 



Pennsylvania... 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

AU other states ' 



ACREAGE controlled: 1909 



All land. 



Total. 



2 1,343,631 

63,226 

73,683 

9,600 

249,542 

333,822 

116,968 
13,668 

247, 783 
4,000 
4,390 

18,234 
77,156 
96,445 
20,474 
15,643 



Owned. 



1,087,865 

53,419 

72,273 

5,600 

225,205 

201,586 

111,426 

6,169 

239,664 



4,310 

13,376 
65,007 
68,453 
17,623 
14,855 



Leased. 



255,769 

9,807 

1,410 

4,000 

24,337 

132,236 

4,543 
8,499 
8,219 
4,000 



4,858 
12,149 
37,992 

2,851 
788 



Mineral land. 



Total. 



416,016 

62,000 
70,670 
6,600 
19,091 
15,806 

36,721 

12,968 

95,920 

1,000 

4,390 

12,165 
14,300 
64,272 
8,163 
2,051 



Owned. 



306,257 

42,337 
69,160 
5,600 
6,260 
2,710 

32,336 

4,469 

87,701 



4,310 

7,307 

10,001 

26,450 

6,364 

1,263 



Leased. 



109,759 

9,663 

1,410 

1,000 

12,841 

13,095 

4,386 
8,499 
8,219 
1,000 
80 

4,858 

4,299 

37,822 

1,799 

788 



Timber land. 



Total. 



456,682 
4,746 



3,000 
162,248 
86,302 

957 

660 

131,633 



6,065 
21,250 
22, 953 

4,163 
12,705 



Owned. 



376,409 
4,746 



154,384 
22,970 



131,633 



6,065 
15,250 
22,953 

4,163 
12,705 



Leased. 



80,273 



3,000 

7,864 

63,332 

77 



6,000 



Other land. 



Total. 



1^0,936 

6,480 
3,113 



231,715 

78,290 

40 

20,230 

3,000 



4 

41,606 

9,220 

8,148 

887 



Owned. 



405,199 

6,336 
3,113 



64,571 
175,906 

78,210 

40 

20,230 



4 

39,756 

9,060 

7,096 

887 



Leased. 



65,737 
144 



3,632 
55,809 



3,000 



1,850 

170 

1,052 



1 Thirteen operators failed to report acreage. 

2 Includes a possible duplication of 765 acres which were sublet by operators of mines to other persons who may have been operators. 

' Embraces states reporting less than 1,000 acres of mineral land, as follows: Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Concentration of control. — Table 17 classifies the 
operators who reported the amount of land controlled 
according to the number of acres held by each. The 



classification is based on the land of all kinds com- 
bined, and the table covers both producing and non- 
producing mines. 



IRON. 
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Table 17 



ACRES PEB OPERATOB. 



Total 

Less than 100 

100 but less than 1,000 

1,000 but less than 10,000. . 
10,000 but less than 50,000. 
80,000 and over 



PEODUCINO AND NONPEODUC- 

ma moN mines: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



1178 
40 
76 
47 
11 
4 



Land controlled. 



Amount 
(acres). 



1,343,631 
2,276 
25,665 
166, 129 
315,062 
834,602 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
0.2 
1.9 
12.4 
23.4 
62.1 



> Thirteen operators failed to report acreage. 

As appears in the table, 4 operators, each with 
more than 50,000 acres, controlled orer three-fifths of 
all land conaected with iron mines, and 11 other 
operators, holding more than 10,000 acres each, 
controlled nearly one-fourth of the total acreage. 
The very large holders, however, usually have a great 
deal of land not yet proved to contain iron ore. 
Moreover, of the known mineral land controlled by 
such operators, a great deal is held in reserve. The 
small holders, on the other hand, are in general mining 
out their ore at a relatively rapid rate. These con- 
ditions are indicated by Table 18, in which the oper- 
ators of producing mines are classified according to 
acreage controlled, and the value of the ore and by- 
products produced in 1909 by operators of each 
group is shown in comparison with the acreage con- 
trolled. As a means of convenient comparison, 
averages have been computed for the respective 
groups by dividing the value of ore produced by the 
acreage of all land held, but in considering these 
averages it should not be forgotten that much of the 
land is not known to contain ore. 



Table 18 


PRODUCING moN mines: 1909 




Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 


Acreage of all 
land controlled. 


Value of iron ore and 
by-products. 


ACRES PEE OPERATOB. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent of 
total. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent of 
total. 


Aver- 
age per 
acre of 
land 
con- 
troUed. 


Total 


1163 
36 
68 
45 
10 
4 


1,313,214 

1,854 

23,613 

159,183 

294,062 

834,602 


100.0 

0.2 

1.8 

12.1 

22.4 

63.5 


X f 105,635,628 

2,215,719 
8,433,756 

41,605,987 
3,405,866 

49,974,310 


100.0 
2.1 
8.0 

39.4 
3.2 

47.3 


fSO 


Less than 100 


1,195 


100 but less than 1,000. . . . 
1,000 but less than 10,000. 
10,000 but less than 50,000. 
50,000 and over 


357 

261 

12 

60 







1 Thirteen operators with an aggregate value of products amounting to $1,311,454 
feiled to report acreage. 

The average value of the iron-ore production per 
acre of land for the several groups of operators was in 
the main in inverse ratio to the acreage controlled per 
operator. The operators who controlled less than 100 
acres each on the average produced ore valued at 
nearly $1,200 per acre of land (of all classes) con- 
trolled, as compared with $60 per acre for operators 
holdiag 50,000 acres or over, and only $12 per acre for 
operators controlling 10,000 to 50,000 acres. 

Boyalties. — ^Mining on leased land has increased in 
importance, both absolutely and relatively, since 1879. 



In that year the total amount paid in royalties was 
$1,020,429, as compared with $6,503,908 in 1902 and 
$15,174,735 in 1909. The amount of royalties paid in 
1889 is not available. Table 19 presents comparative 
statistics of tonnage on which royalties were paid in 
1909 and 1879. 



Table 19 



Ore mined upon which royalties w«e paid (long tons).. 

Per cent of tonnage mined in the United States 

Royalties 

Average per ton mined 



1909 



35,643,717 

68.4 

'$14,880,282 

$0.42 



1879 



2,084,396 

33.0 

$1,020,429 

$0.49 



I The variation between this figure and that for the total royalties shown in 
other tables is due to the absence of data for the quantities of ore upon which 
royalties were paid by some operators who mined ore both from owned and from 
leased land. The amount of royalties paid upon ore of this sort was less than 2 per 
cent of the total, and may, therefore, be disregarded. 

In 1909 royalties were paid on more than two-thirds 
of all ore mined, but in 1879 on less than one-third. 
The average royalty per ton decreased during the 30 
years, from $0.49 to $0.42. 

Practically all of the ore (96.9 per cent) upon which 
royalties were paid in 1909 was mined in the Lake Su- 
perior district. The amount reported as produced 
under royalty in that district was 34,447,782 tons, 
being 81.8 per cent of the total output of the district. 
The royalties paid on this ore were $14,637,203, in ad- 
dition to which a small amount was paid in royalties on 
ore the tonnage of which was not reported separately. 
The average royalty per ton in the Lake Superior 
dbtrict was the same as in the United States taken 
as a whole. 

Taxes. — Taxes constitute an important item in the 
total expense of iron mines". In recent years the ex- 
tensive lands held by the operators of iron mines, par- 
ticularly in the Lake Superior district, have been taxed 
at much higher rates than formerly. 



Table 20 



United States 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Marjoand 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Teimessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Another' 



PRODUCING MINES AVHICH BEPOBTED BOTH THE AMOUNT OP 
TAXES PAID AND THE ACBEAGE OP LAND CONTROLLED: 1909 



Taxes paid. 



Amount. 



Aver- 
age 
per 

ton of 
ore 

mined. 



$3,963,261 

« 30, 092 

3,065 

582 

810 

961,401 

2,810,266 

7,360 

51,491 

389 

19,416 

6,863 

502 

: 16,420 

46, 710 

7,r- 



$0.08 
0.01 
0.01 
0.03 
0.01 
0.08 
0.10 
0.01 
0.04 
0.03 
0.03 
0.01 
0.01 
0.02 
0.05 
0.01 



Acreage controlled.x 



All classes of land. 



1,176,100 

63,216 

69,957 

10,570 

2,430 

247,666 

332, 153 

13,640 

247, 783 

4,310 

17,468 

49,766 

268 

94,003 

16, 150 

17,740 



937,133 

48,810 

69,767 

10,490 

2,147 

223,419 

201,386 

5,141 

239,564 

4,230 

12, 733 

40,007 

268 

57,437 

12,379 

9,365 



238,967 

4,406 

190 



24,237 
130,767 
8,499 
8,219 
80 
4,735 
9,749 



36,566 
2,771 
8,385 



Mineral land. 



362,674 

41,990 

66,844 

170 

1,263 
17,205 
14,266 
12,940 
95,920 

4,310 
11,399 
12,760 
268 
61,830 

2,839 

8,690 



257,667 

37,728 

66,654 

90 

1,057 

4,464 

2,510 

4,441 

87,701 

4,230 

6,664 

9,001 

268 

25,434 

1,120 

6,205 



96,007 

4,262 

190 

80 

206 

12,741 

11,746 

8,499 

8,219 

80 

4,735 

3,749 



36,396 
1,719 
2,385 



' In addition to the acreage shown in the preceding table, 137,114 acres were held 
by operators who reported no taxes. It is probable that the taxes may have been in- 
cluded by them in the amounts reported for " Sundry expenses." Of those hold- 
ings, 127,094 acres represented land owned and 10,020 acres land leased. The holdings 
of mineral land aggregated 35,034 acres, the rest being timber and other land. 

> In Alabama the sum of $6,959, and in Virginia the sum of $146, was reported by 
operators who failed to report acreage. 

' Embraces Coimeotiout, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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The taxes on lands held under lease are ordmarily 
paid by the operators and not by the owners. In the 
preceding table the taxes paid are shown in comparison 
with the acreage of land held. This table includes only 
producing mines ior which both acreage of land con- 
trolled and taxes were reported. 

The largest amount of taxes was paid in Minnesota 
and Michigan, the total for these two states ($3,772,000) 
being 95.2 per cent of the total for the United States. 
The taxes ia Mionesota were equal to $0.10 per ton 
of ore mined during the year, or to nearly $9 per acre 



of the land held (by ownership or lease) by the oper- 
ators, and ia Mich^an the taxes were equal to $0.08 
per ton miaed, or to nearly $4 per acre held, whereas 
in other states the average amount of taxes ranged 
from $0.01 to $0.05 per ton. For all states taken 
together, except Mitmesota and Michigan, the taxes 
averaged only $0.32 per acre controlled by the oper- 
ators. It should be noted ia this connection that ia 
Minnesota less than 5 per cent of the total acreage 
owned or held under lease was reported as known 
mineral land, and ia Michigan only about 7 per cent. 



PEESOUS ENGAGED Ilf THE INDUSTRY. 



Salaried employees. — Table 21 shows the number of 
salaried employees classified according to grade for 
all mines in 1909 and their total salaries. The number 
of salaried employees, 2,916, constituted only 5.2 
per cent of the total number of persons engaged ia 
the industry. 



Table 21 



Total 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees. 



3ALAEIED EMPLOY- 
EES, ALL mines: 
1909 



Num- 
ber. 



2,916 

134 

917 

1,865 



Salaries. 



$3,423,992 

425, 914 

1,342,143 

1,655,935 



Wage earners, by age and occupation : 1909. — Table 
22 shows the number of wage earners employed in 
producing mines on December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day, accordiag to age and occupation. 
The distiaction between miners and miners' helpers 
is not always very definite, and in all other tables 
these two classes are therefore combined. 



Table ZZ 

CLASS. 








■WAGE EABNEK3 IN 

peoducinq ibon 
mines: 1909 




Number. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Total 


52,230 

7,073 
21,708 

3,218 

19,742 

489 


100.0 


Men 16 years of age and over: 

Engineers, firemen, machinists. 


carpenters. 


and 


other 


13.5 


Miners 


41.6 




6.2 


All otlier ^ 


37.8 




0.9 







The usual division of wage earners into skilled and 
unskilled is indicated only indirectly in the preceding 
classification. The group of engineers, firemen, ma- 
chiaists, carpenters, and other mechanics, comprisiag 
13.5 per cent of all employees in 1909, belong to the 
skilled class. On the other hand, miaers' helpers and 
other employees, aggregating 44.9 per cent of the 
total force, may be classed as unskilled. Between 
these two extremes are the miners, who in 1909 con- 
stituted 41.6 per cent of aU wage earners. Probably 
some of these should be classed as skilled and some as 
unskilled. 



Wage earners employed, by months. — ^Table 23 shows, 
for the United States as a whole, the number of wage 
earners reported as employed on the 15th day of each 
month ia aU miaes and ia producing mines and non- 
producing mines separately, together with percentages 
showing the ratio between the number reported for 
each month and the number reported for the month of 
maximum employment. 



Table 23 



January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November., 
December. . 



WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN IRON MINES ON THE 15TH 
DAY OF EACH MONTH: 1909 



Number.! 



All 
mines. 



43,746 
44,373 
44,795 
43,897 
46,029 
46,589 
48,254 
49,326 
60, 748 
61,639 
51,654 
51,326 



Pro- 
ducing 
miaes. 



43,491 
44,076 
44,446 
43,580 
45,712 
46,233 
47, 794 
48,763 
50, 191 
51,056 
51,031 
50,674 



Non- 
pro- 
ducing 
mines. 



255 
297 
349 
317 
317 
356 
460 
563 
557 
684 
623 
762 



Per cent of maximum. 



All 
mines. 



84.7 
85.9 
86.7 
86.0 
89.1 
90.2 
93.4 
95.5 
98.2 
99.9 
100.0 
99.4 



Pro- 
ducing 
mines. 



85.2 
86.3 
87.1 
85.4 
89.5 
90.6 
93.6 
95.5 
98.3 
100.0 
99.9 
99.1 



Non- 
pro- 
ducing 
mines. 



33.9 
39. S 
46.4 
42.2 
42.2 
47.3 
61.2 
74.9 
74.1 
77.7 
82.8 
100.0 



i The figures in boldface type represent the maximum number employed. 

In the industry as a whole, November was the month 
of maximum employment in 1909, 51,654 wage earners 
being reported. The month of minimum employment 
was January, the 43,746 wage earners reported for 
that month constituting 84.7 per cent of the maximum. 

It will be noted that the number of wage earners 
reported for all mines on a representative day, which 
is presented in various other tables, aggregated 52,983, 
or somewhat more than the number shown for Novem- 
ber 15, which was the largest number reported for 
the 15th of any month. While for many mines the 
representative day selected for reportiag wage earners 
in detail was December 15, there were numerous 
cases in which December was not a representative 
month and in which reports were made for some other 
date. It must be borne in mind that the month of 
maximum employment varied for the several states. 
The aggregate number reported by the miae operators 
for the representative day may be accepted as more 
nearly approximating the actual number of wage 
earners who derived a livelihood from iron mining in 
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1909 than the number reported for November. This 
conclusion is suggested by the statistics presented in 
Table 24, which relate to producing mines in those 
states where at least 500 wage earners were employed 
during the month of maximum employment. 



Table 24 


■WAGE EARNERS IN PRODUCINQ IRON MINES: 1909 


STATE. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Per cent 
of 




Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 


maxi- 
mum. 


Alabama 


November 

December. 

December 

October 

October 

December 

December 

December 

September 

November 


6,652 

734 

16,052 

16,740 

2,130 

2,510 

696 

1,523 

3,019 

1,446 




4,760 

3S0 

14,128 

12,679 

1,749 

1,792 

437 

1,136 

2,590 

1,039 


84.2 
51.8 
88 


Georgia 


May 


Michigan 


April 


Minnesota 

New Jersey 


January 

May 


75.7 
82.1 


NewYork 


May 


71.4 


Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 


March 

April 


62.8 
74.6 


VirgiTiifi , 


January 

January., 


85.8 
71.9 


Wisconsin 



The fluctuations of employment are largely depend- 
ent upon the character of operations, the method of 
working, and climatic conditions. Table 25 shows 
the monthly fluctuations of employment separately 
for open-pit and underground mines, so far as separate 
reports for each class were secured. 

As can be seen from Table 25, in the Lake Superior 
district the range of fluctuation of employment in 
underground mines did not exceed 12 per cent, as 
compared with a fluctuation of 15.1 per cent in the 
Southern district. In open-pit mining, on the other 
hand, the force employed in August in the Lake 
Superior district was more than twice as large as that 
employed in January, February, or March, while in 
the Southern district the variation between the months 
of maximum and of minimum employment was only 
18.8 per cent of the maximum. 



Table 25 



January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 



WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCmQ IRON MINES ON 15TH OF EACH MONTH: 1909 



Number.! 



United States. 



Open-pit 

mining 

only. 



6,762 
6,627 
6,806 
7,207 

7,687 
7,798 
8,067 
8,388 

8,606 
8,463 
8,520 
8,501 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



26,281 
26,700 
26,956 
25,822 

26,121 
26,066 
26,995 
27,604 



29,262 
29,609 
29,688 



Lalse Superior 
district. 



Open-pit 

mining 

only. 



879 

877 

878 

1,099 

1,829 
1,983 
1,962 
2,009 

1,953 
1,985 
1,938 
1,799 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



17,506 
17,956 
18,142 
17,689 

17,789 
17,766 
18,307 
18,628 

19,316 
19,690 
19, 763 
19, 895 



Southern district. 



Open-pit 

mining 

only. 



3,071 
2,821 
2,912 



2,621 
2,628 
2,785 
2,951 

3,079 

3,175 

3,287 

'3,227 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



3,754 
3,963 
3,796 

3,879 
3,722 
3,957 
4,033 

4,173 
4,258 
1,384 
4,284 



Per cent of maximum. 



United States. 



Open-pit 

mining 

only. 



79.4 
77.8 
79.9 
84.6 

89.0 
91.5 
94.7 
98.5 



99.3 
100.0 
99.8 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



90.0 
90.9 
87.0 

88.0 
87.9 
91.0 
92.7 

96.7 
98.6 
99.5 
100.0 



Lake Superior 
district. 



Open-pit 
mining 
only. 



43.8 
43.7 
43.7 
54.7 

91.0 
98.7 
97.7 
100.0 

97.2 
98.8 
96.5 
89.5 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



88.0 
90.3 
91.2 

88.4 

89.4 
89.3 
92.0 



97.1 
99.0 
99.3 
100.0 



Southern district. 



Open-pit 

mining 

only. 



95.2 
87.4 
90.2 
88.3 

81.2 
81.4 
86.3 
91.4 

95.4 
98.4 
100.0 
100.0 



Under- 
ground 
mining 
only. 



87.7 
85.6 
90.2 



88.6 
84.9 
90.3 
92.0 

95.2 
97.1 
100.0 
97.7 



1 The figures in boldface type represent the maximum number employed. 



Days in operation. — The number of working days 
during the year varies considerably for dififerent enter- 
prises. Table 26 gives the distribution of producing 
enterprises according to the number of days in 
operation during 1909. 



Table 26 



DAYS IN OPERATION. 



Total. 

30 or less 

31 to 60 

61 to 90 

91 to 120 

121 to 150.... 
151 to 180.... 
181 to 210... - 
211 to 240.... 
241 to 270... - 
271 to 300.... 
301 to330-.- 
331to365.... 



PRODUCING 
IRON-MININQ 
ENTERPRISES: 

1909 



Number. 



10 

4 

17 

16 

20 

18 

9 

17 

15 

64 

100 

10 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 
3.3 
1.3 
5.7 
5.0 
6.7 
6.0 
3.0 
5.7 
5.0 
21.4 
33.4 
3.3 



I Exclusive of 1 enterprise for wliich the number of days in operation was not 
reported. 

The variation in the number of working days is 
largely dependent upon the method of working, as 



appears from Table 27, which classifies according to 
the number of days in operation, so far as the infor- 
mation is available, open-pit and underground mines 
separately. 



Table 27 



DAYS IN OPERATION. 



Total... 

270 days or less 
Over 270 days . 



PRODUCINQ 
IRON-MINING 
ENTERPRISES: 

1909 



Open-pit 
mining ex- 
clusively. 



1137 

85 
52 



Under- 
ground 
mining ex- 
clusively. 



138 

31 
107 



1 Exclusive of 1 enterprise for which the number of days in operation was not 
reported. 

Prevailing hours of labor. — Table 28 classifies all 
mines according to the prevailing hours of labor, 
and gives the number and percentage in each group. 
The wage earners of each mine are classed as a total, 
regardless of the fact that some may work more or 
fewer hours than those prevailing for the majority. 
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Table 28 


ALL IKON Mnras: 1909 


PBEVAnJNQ HOUB3 PEB DAY. 


Mines witli 

prevailing hours 

specified. 


Wage earners in 
mines where the 
prevailing hovirs 
were as specified. 




Number. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Number. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Total 


1494 

a 25 

32 

'426 

9 

2 


100.0 
6.1 
6.5 
86.2 
1.8 
0.4 


52,983 
2,344 
2,132 
47,555 
805 
147 


100.0 


8 hours 


4.4 




4.0 




89.8 


11 liours 


1.5 




0.3 







' Exclusive of 6 mines operated by contract work and 4 that employed no wage 
earners. 

" Includes 7 mines which were run by 2 shifts of 8 and 10 homrs, respectively. 
3 Exclusive of 7 mines which were run by 2 shifts. 



The 10-hour working day (for all or most employees) 
is customary in a laige raajority of the iron mines of 
the United States, and was the rule, without excep- 
tion, in the states of Iowa, Kentucky, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The 11-hour day was re- 
ported for 2 mines in New Jersey, 6 in Tennessee, and 1 
in Alabama ; and a 12-hour day was reported for 2 mines 
in Georgia. On the other hand, the 8-hour day was 
reported for all mines in Utah, 5 mines in Alabama, 6 
in Michigan, 3 in Minnesota, 2 in New Jersey, and 1 
each in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Nevada. A 9-hour 
day was reported by a considerable number of mines 
distributed quite generally among the states. 



PEODUCTION AND CONSUMPTIOIT OF OEE. 



Summary for the TJnited States : 1909. — The foUow- 
ing statement shows in detail the quantity and value of 
the products of iron mines in 1909, and also the value 
of iron ore produced by concerns in other industries. 



Production of iron mines: 

Gross production, long tons 

Production after concentration, long tons 

Ore used or shipped for use in affiliated furnaces 
and sold — 

Quantity, long tons 

Gross value 

Deductions for liaulage and freight 

Deductions for commissions and storage. 

Net value at mines 

Value of by-products 

Total net value of ore used or shipped for use and 

sold, and of by-products 

Value of iron ore produced in other industries 

Total net value of iron ore 



51, 947, 129 
51, 717, 920 



50, 521, 208 

$159, 464, 353 

51, 969, 424 

955, 355 

106, 539, 574 

407, 508 

106, 947, 082 

175, 965 

106, 715, 539 

The gross production of iron ore in 1909 in iron 
mines was 51,947,129 tons. The amount of ore used or 
shipped for use in blast furnaces affiliated with the 
mines and of ore sold was somewhat less, 50,521,208 
tons. Only to such ore was a value assigned in the 
returns. The value of much of this ore was reported 
on a basis which included cost of delivery. The gross 
value of the ore as reported, including delivery and 
other charges, was $159,464,353, but the expenditures 
for haulage and freight and for commissions and storage 
amounted to $52,924,779, so that the net value of the 
ore at the mines was $106,539,574, In addition to iron 
ore, the mines produced various by-products, the most 
important of which was manganiferous ore, the total 
value of such by-products being $407,508, so that the 
net value of iron ore used or shipped for use and sold and 
of by-products combined was $106,947,082.' The value 
of iron ore produced in other industries (gold and silver 

' It may be noted that some of the expenditure for haulage, 
freight, commissions, and storage apjjlied to the by-products, 
particularly manganiferous ore, but, since the great bulk of it 
undoubtedly applied to the iron ore itself, it has oeen considered 
preferable to deduct the entire amount for haulage, freight, com- 
missions, and storage from the gross value of iron ore in order to 
give a net value for this product. 



mining, limestone quarrying, and brick and tile manufac- 
turing) in 1909 was reported as $175,965, which, added 
to the net value of ore at the iron mines ($106,539,574), 
gives a total value of iron ore for 1909 amounting to 
$106,715,539. 

Comparison with the report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. — The statistics relating to the quantity 
and value of products were collected by the Bureau of 
the Census in cooperation with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. The schedule called for the quantity of 
ore mined, of ore sold, and of ore used by the mine opera- 
tor in his own blast furnaces, and the stocks of iron ore on 
hand at the mine, at lake ports, or elsewhere, on January 
1, and December 31, 1909. Many of the answers to these 
inquiries were found, on examination, to be inconsist- 
ent. The statistics of production in the present report, 
therefore, represent primarily ore shipments from the 
mines, comprising the ore sold in the market, as well 
as that used by blast furnaces affiliated with the mines. 
Wherever the quantity of ore actually mined is 
shown it represents the figures reported by the mine 
operators, these figures being less liable to error than 
would be those computed from the quantities reported 
as in stock at the mines at the beginning and at the 
end of the year and as used or sold. 

The United States Geological Survey, on the other 
hand, has computed the annual production from the 
shipments and the stocks at lake ports and other 
transportation terminals. Furthermore, the statistics 
of the United States Geological Survey include a 
small amount of iron ore obtained as a by-product of 
other than iron mines, whereas the quantities of iron 
ore shown in the present report relate solely to the 
product of iron mines. The total quantity mined, 
after concentration of 882,548 tons in New York, as 
shown in the present report, was 51,717,920 long 
tons, whereas the total production shown in the report 
of the United States Geological Survey for 1909 was 
51,294,271 tons, the former quantity being 423,649 
tons, or slightly less than 1 per cent, in excess of the 
latter. All of this difiEerence except 57,433 tons is 
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found in the figures for the state of Alabama. The 
total of the United States Geological Survey for that 
state represents virtually the shipments of ore plus the 
consumption by blast furnaces at the mines. The vari- 
ation between this figure and the total shipments and 
consumption at the miaes, as shown in this report, 
amounts to only 8,892 tons. The variation between 
the two reports for all other states is equal to only 0.1 
per cent. 

As already stated, however, the reports of the 
Geological Survey are intended primarily to represent 
shipments, and should therefore be compared with the 
statistics of the Census Bureau as to the amount of 
ore used or shipped for use by blast furnaces affiliated 



with the iron mines or sold, rather than with those as 
to the quantity produced. The amount reported in 
the census returns as so used, shipped, and sold was 
50,521,208 tons, as compared with the Geological 
Survey report of 51,294,271 tons, the difference being 
about 1.5 per cent. The difference is not sufficient to 
cast any doubt upon the approximate correctness of 
either set of figures. 

Disposition of ore. — Table 29 shows, for the United 
States as a whole, for the two priacipal districts into 
which it is divided, and for individual states, the dis- 
position of the ore which was produced by iron mines 
in 1909 and either used or shipped for use in affiliated 
blast furnaces or sold. 



DISPOSITION OF ORE USED AND SOLD, BY DISTRICTS AND STATES: 1909. 



Table 29 



DISTBICT AND STATE. 



United States. 



Lake Sufebios distbict. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 



SOITTHEKN DISTEICT . 

Alabama 

Georgia. 



Other states 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New Jersey. . . 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Utah 

Virginia 

AUothrai 



IKON ORE USED AND SOLD (LONG TONS). 



Total. 



60,521,208 

41,242,374 
11,924,095 
28,314,713 
1,002,666 

5,181,605 

4,312,360 

219,976 



4,097,229 
22,675 
86,954 

559,828 

1,024,173 

13, 468 

664,813 
33,784 

837,626 

853,909 



Used in blast furnaces affiliated with mines. 



Total. 



32,239,481 

25,467,822 

4,224,631 

21,047,279 

195,912 

4.632,318 

4,087,350 

157,525 

387,443 



2, 



139,341 
15,790 



294,075 

87,156 

5,839 

146,520 



785,673 
753,307 



At mine. 



,1,432,808 

103,574 
31,265 



72,309 

3,467,984 

3,281,579 

19,622 

166,783 

861,250 
73 



148,729 

87,166 

5,839 

23,789 



546,223 
49,441 



At a 
distance. 



27,806,673 

25,364,248 

4,193,366 

21,047,279 

123,603 

1,164,334 
805,771 
137,903 
220,660 

1,278,091 
15,717 
50,981 
145,346 



122,731 



239,450 
703,866 



Sold. 



18,281,727 

15,774,552 

7,700,364 

7,267,434 

806,754 

549,287 
225,010 
62,451 
261,826 

1,957,888 

6,885 

35,973 

265,753 

937,017 

7,629 

518,293 

33,784 

51,952 

100,602 



Per cent of total. 



Used in affiliated blast 
furnaces. 



Total. 



63.8 

61.8 
35.4 
74.3 
19.6 

89.4 
94.8 
71.6 
59.7 

52.2 
69.6 
58.6 
52.5 
8.5 
43.4 
22.0 



At mine. 



0.3 
0.3 



7.2 



76.1 
8.9 
25.7 

21.0 
0.3 



26.6 
8.5 
43.4 



65.2 
5.8 



At a 
distance. 



56.0 

61.5 
36.1 
74.3 
12.3 

22.5 
18.7 
62.7 
34.0 

31.2 
69.3 
58.6 
25.9 



18.4 



28.6 
82.4 



Sold. 



36.2 

38.2 
64.6 
25.7 
80.5 

10.6 

5.2 

28.4 

40.3 

47.8 
30.4 
41.4 
47.6 
91.6 
66.6 
78.0 
100.0 
6.2 
11.8 



■ Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mejdco, North Carolina, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 



Of the 50,521,208 tons of ore reported as used or 
sold, 32,239,481 tons, or 63.8 per cent, were used or 
shipped for use in blast furnaces affiliated with the 
miues and 18,281,727 tons, or 36.2 per cent, were sold. 
There was considerable variation among the districts 
and states with respect to the disposition of ore. In 
the Southern district nearly nine-tenths of the ore was 
used in or shipped to blast furnaces affiliated with the 
mines — ^being largely used in furnaces located imme- 
diately at the mines — ^whUe of the ore of the Lake Su- 
perior district the proportion so used or shipped was 
61.8 per cent, practically none being used in blast fur- 
naces located at the mines. There was, however, a 
conspicuous difference between the conditions in Min- 
nesota, on the one hand, and in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, on the other. Most of the ore produced in New 
York was sold, but in the majority of the states the ore 
sold constituted less than half of the total in 1909. 

Value of ore disposed of in different ways, with 
average values. — Table 30 shows, for the United 



States as a whole, for the two principal producing dis- 
triets, and for selected states, the quantity, value, and 
average value of ore disposed of in different ways. In 
the case of ore sold it distinguishes that sold on the 
basis of prices "f. o. b. mine" and that sold "f. o. b. 
market" — that is, on the basis of prices includit^ cost 
of delivery. The table also shows the gross value, 
including that of by-products, of all ore used or shipped 
for use in affiliated furnaces or sold, the amount of 
deductions for haulage, freight, commissions, and 
storage, and the net value of all products at the 
mines. 

The average values per ton in which delivery charges 
are included are, of course, not comparable with those 
based on mine prices. Moreover, in the case of average 
values in which delivery charges are included, com- 
parisons between different districts have little signifi- 
cance on account of the differences in the distances 
which the ore is transported. The value of most of the 
ore shipped for use in blast furnaces affiliated with the 
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mines but located at a distance, was reported on the 
delivered basis, but comparisons between the average 
values per ton shown for such ore, and the average 
values per ton shown for ore sold f . o. b. market, are of 
doubtful significance because the value reported for 



some of the ore shipped for use in affiliated furnaces 
represented the net value at the mine, and also because 
the ore shipped for use ia affiliated blast furnaces may 
have been shipped a greater or less distance than 
that sold f . o. b. market. 



DISPOSITION OF IRON ORE USED AND SOLD, WITH AVERAGE VALUES, BY DISTRICTS AND STATES: 1909. 



Table 30 



Ore nsed In blast furnaces affili- 
ated with the mines: 
Total- 
Long tons 

Value 

Average value per ton. , 

At mine — 

Long tons 

Value 

Average value per ton 

At a distance — 

Long tons 

Value 

Average vEilue per ton , 

Ore sold: 

Total- 
Long tons 

Value , 

Average value per ton . . 



F. 0. b. mine- 
Long tons 

Value 

Average value per ton . 

F. 0. b. market- 
Long tons 

Value 

Average value per ton. 



32,239,481 
S102,804,183 
$3.19 



Total ore nsed In affiliated blast 
furnaces oi sold. 

Long tons 

Gross value, including that ol by- 
products* 

Deductions lor haulage, freight, 

commissions, and storage 

Net value at mine 

Average value per ton 



United 
States. 



4,432,808 

$6,151,262 

$1.39 

27,806,673 

$96,652,921 

$3.48 



18,281,727 

$56,660,170 

$3.10 



4,350,695 

$9,117,482 

$2.10 

13,931,032 

$47,542,688 

$3.41 



50,521,208 

$159,871,861 

62,924,779 

106,947,082 

2.12 



LAK£ SUFESIOB DISTBICT. 



Total. 



25,467,822 

$91,974,470 

$3.61 



103,574 

$137,583 

$1.33 

25,364,248 

$91,836,887 

$3.62 



15,774,552 

$51,195,872 

$3.25 



2,133,604 

$4,719,094 

$2.21 

13,641,048 

$46,476,778 

$3.41 



41,242,374 

$143,568,304 

51,361,452 

92,216,852 

2.24 



21,047,279 
$75,466,965 
$3.59 



Minne- 
sota. 



21,047,279 
$75,466,965 
$3.59 



7,267,434 

22,435,862 

$3.09 



443,977 

$649,360 

$1.46 

6,823,457 
$21,786,502 
$3.19 



28,314,713 

$97,902,827 

40,826,692 

57,076,135 

2.02 



other 
states.! 



4,420,543 
$16,507,605 
$3.73 



103,574 

$137,583 

$1.33 

4,316,969 
$16,369,922 
$3.79 



8,507,118 
$28,760,010 
$3.38 



1,689,627 

$4,069,734 

$2.41 

6,817,591 
$24,690,276 
$3.62 



12,927,661 

$45,665,477 

10,624,760 

36,140,717 

2.72 



SOUTHEBN DISTBICT. 



Total. 



4,632,318 
$5,616,743 
$1.19 



3,467,984 

$4,019,623 

$1.16 

1,164,334 
$1,497,220 
$1.29 



549,287 

$675,831 

$1.23 



544,701 

$666,764 

$1.22 

4,586 

$10,067 

$2.20 



5,181,605 

$6,192,674 

107,066 

6,086,508 

1.17 



Alabama. 



4,087,360 

$4,767,062 
$1.17 



3,281,579 

$3,765,975 

$1.14 

805,771 
$1,011,087 
$1.25 



225,010 

$254,946 

$1.13 



222,374 

$248,689 

$1.12 

2,636 

$6,257 

$2.37 



4,312,360 

$6,022,008 

82,859 

4,939,149 

1.15 



other 

states.! 



544,968 

$749,681 

$1.38 



186,406 

$263,548 

$1.41 

368,663 

$486, 133 

$1.36 



324,277 

$430,885 

$1.30 



322,327 

$417,075 

$1.29 

1,950 
$3,810 
$1.95 



869,245 

$1,170,666 

24,207 

1,146,359 

1.32 



OTHEB STATES. 



Total. 



2,139,341 

$5,312,970 

$2.48 



861,260 

$1,994,156 

$2.32 

1,278,091 

$3,318,814 

$2.60 



1,957,888 

$4,788,467 

$2.46 



1,672,490 

$3,732,624 

$2.23 

28.5,398 

$1,055,843 

$3.70 



4,097,229 

$10,110,983 

1,.466,261 

8,644,722 

2.11 



Pennsyl- 
vania. 



146,620 

$230, 720 

$1.57 



785,673 
$1,574,100 
$2.00 



23,789 

$64,171 

$2.70 

122,731 

$166,549 

$1.36 



618,293 

$660,587 

$1.08 



515,781 

$554,314 

$1.07 

2,512 

$6,273 

$2.50 



664,813 

$795,322 

6,026 

789,296 

1.19 



Virginia. 



546,223 
$1,031,213 

$1.89 

239,450 

$642,887 
$2.27 



51,962 

$134,535 

$2.59 



48,752 

$126,635 

$2.60 

3,200 
$8,000 
$2.50 



837,625 

$1,708,835 

25,832 

1,683,003 

2.01 



AU 
other.' 



1,207,148 

$3,608,160 

$2.91 



291,238 

$898,772 

$3.09 

916,910 

$2,609,378 

$2.85 



1,387,643 

$4,093,345 

$2.95 



1,107,957 

$3,051,775 

$2.76 

279,686 

$1,041,570 

$3.72 



2,694,791 

$7,606,826 

1,434,403 

6,172,423 

2.38 



' Embraces Michigan and Wisconsin. 
• Embraces Georgia and Tennessee. 

> Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina Ohio Texas 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming. > » i 

4 The value ot by-products of iron mines has been included in the gross value of Iron ore in order that statistics for individual operators might not be disclosed. 



It is noteworthy that in some of the states the 
average values given for ore used- ia blast furnaces 
affiliated with and located at the mines are materially 
lower than the values of ore sold f . o. b. mine, but that 
the opposite is the case ia other states. These varia- 
tions may be due to differences in practice as to the 
assignment of values to ore used in blast furnaces 
affiliated with the mines, which may in some castes be 
based on market prices and in other cases on arbitrary 
prices. There are, however, differences in the qualities 
of ores which affect the values ^nd render all such com- 
parisons of httle significance unless much more detailed 
information is available than appears in Table 30. 

According to the table the average net value at the 
mine of all ore of the Lake Superior district was, in 
1909, $2.24, while the average for all ore of the south- 
ern district was very much lower, $1.17. This differ- 
ence is largely attributable to difference in the quality 
of the ore, that of the Lake Superior district contain- 
ing in general a larger percentage of iron. 

With reference to the value of by-products, it may 
be noted that the great bulk of the total value of by- 



products shown for the United States ($407,508) was 
reported from Wisconsin and largely represented 
manganiferous ore. 

Haulage, freight, commissions, and storage. — ^The 
total deductions shown in Table 30 were charged 
against by-products as well as against the iron ore itself. 
Table 31 shows, by states, the expenses of haulage and 
freight, the quantity of ore shipped upon which these 
expenses were charged, and the average expense per 
ton. The figures as to the amount of ore represent 
iron ore and also manganiferous ore reported as a by- 
product in the state of Wisconsin. 

As is shown in Table 31, the highest average expense 
per ton for haulage and freight, $1 49, was borne by 
ore from Minnesota, and the lowest, $0.13, by ore 
from Alabama. This difference is due to the fact that 
most of the ore from Minnesota was transported a long 
distance to blast furnaces located in the vicinity of 
coal mines, mainly ia Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, while in Alabama the iron and 
coal mines are in close proximity and the blast furnaces 
are therefore at or not very far from the mines. 
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Table 31 



DISTRICT AND STATE. 



TTnited States 

IiAEB SUPEBIOB DISTBICT: 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

£OUIHEBN DISTBICT: 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Other states: 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Virginia 

All other' 



FBODUCINQ IRON MINES: 1909 



Ore shii>ped 
on which 

freight and 

haulage were 
reported 

(long tons). 



110,129,382 

10,334,415 

27,115,947 

> 808, 769 

637,325 
69,195 

1,614 
26,818 
141,406 
152, 012 
11,660 
33,784 
79,623 
717,824 



Expenses for haulage 
and freight. 



Amount. 



$51,969,424 

9,387,925 

40,347,673 

663,020 



23,172 



6,198 
108, 438 
72,746 
6,026 
13, 627 
25,832 
1,231,269 



Average 
per ton. 



n.30 

0.91 
1.49 
0.82 

0.13 
0.33 

0.52 
0.24 
0.77 
0.48 
0.52 
0.40 
0.32 
1.72 



1 Includes manganiferous ore reported as a by-product of iron mines in Wisconsin. 
» Embraces Colorado, Georgia, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
snd Wyoming. 

The deductions for storage and commissions were 
practically confined to ore shipped from Minnesota 
and Michigan, as is shown by Table 32, which 
gives for the United States, for Minnesota, and for 
Michigan, the tonnage of ore shipped upon which 
storage and commissions were reported, and the total 
amounts paid and the average per ton. 



Xable 32 


PEODUCINQ IRON MINES: 1909 


state. 


Ore shipped 

on which 

commissions 

and storage 

were reported 

(long tons). 


Commissions and 
storage charges. 




Amount. 


Average 
I)er ton. 


United states 


13,670,820 

7,271,294 
6,071,129 


$956,355 
479,119 
450,627 


$0.07 
07 


Minnesota 


fXiohi^stn . 


0.07 







Gonsninption of domestic ore compared with produc- 
tion. — Table 33 shows for 1909 the aggregate amount 
of ore reported by the miae operators as used or 
shipped for use in affiliated blast furnaces or sold, in 
comparison with the consumption as reported by the 
blast furnaces. The consumption shown for each dis- 
trict is not the consumption of the ore from that dis- 
trict, but that of the blast furnaces located in them. 



Table 33 



TTnited States. . 
T^ake Superior district. 

Southern district 

other states 



IRON ORE (LONG TONS): 1909 



Output of 
mines in 
districts 



(quantity used 
and sold). 



60,521,208 

41,242,374 

5,181,605 

■4,097,229 



Consumption 
as reported 

by Dlast 
furnaces in 
the districts 

speciSed. 



47,429,236 

1,324,447 

5,245,488 

2 40,859,301 



1 Represents output for Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
Tihusetts Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

« Represents consumption in Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and Wast Viigsila. 



It is noteworthy that the consumption reported by 
blast furnaces was considerably less than the output 
(used or sold) reported by mines. A good deal of the 
ore shipped from the Lake Superior district, whether 
for sale or for use in affiliated blast furnaces, was 
evidently stored for later consumption either at the 
furnaces or at lower lake ports. The preceding table 
emphasizes the fact that most of the iron ore in the 
United States is consumed at a distance from the 
mines producing it. Of the ore produced in the Lake 
Superior district the great bulk is shipped to other 
districts. The Southern district is exceptional in that 
most of the ore is consumed near the point of pro- 
duction. 

Affiliation of mines with blast furnaces. — Table 34 
shows, by districts and states, the number of mines 
aflBliated with blast furnaces, either adjoining or at 
a distance, and the number without blast furnaces 
affiliated. 



Table 34 


NUMBER OF FBODUCma IRON MINES: 1909 


DISTRICT AND STATE. 


Total. 


With affili- 
ated blast 
furnaces 
adjoining. 


With affili- 
ated blast 
furnaces 
at a dis- 
tance. 


Without 
affiliated 

blast 
furnaces. 


United States 


483 


114 


184 


185 






TiAKii: Superior DISTBICT 


195 


16 


118 


61 






Miotiipfl" 


83 

101 

11 

116 


13 


35 

80 

3 

35 


35 


Minnesota 


21 




3 
43 


6 


SoTTTHEBN DISTRICT ... - . . - 


38 






Xlabama 


62 
18 
46 

172 


17 

1 

26 

55 


18 
7 
10 

31 


17 




10 


Tennessee 


11 










Colorado 


1 
1 
2 

13 
1 

33 
1 

10 
1 

19 
1 
4 

19 
1 
5 

58 
1 
1 






1 




1 

1 
1 
1 






Kentucky 




1 


Maryland - 


1 


11 


Massachusetts 






3 


30 


Nevada 




1 




4 


2 
1 


4 


New Mexico 




New York 


6 


14 


Nortli Carolina 


1 

1 
7 




Ohio 


1 
6 
1 


2 


Pennsylvania 





Texas 




Utah 




5 


Virginia 


34 


13 

1 
1 


11 






Wvominff 













From this table it can be seen that the majority 
of iron mines were connected with blast furnaces, 
although ia most cases the furnaces were located at 
a considerable distance from the mines. The con- 
nection is usually one of common ownership or control 
only, each branch of the business being operated 
independently. 

Not aU of the ore produced from mines affiliated with 
blast furnaces is used in these blast furnaces. It is 
often necessary, for metallurgical reasons, to mix ores 
of dtfiferent composition, which may necessitate the 
purchase of ore by blast furnaces which control mines. 
Even apart from this condition it often happens that 
blast furnaces supplied in the main from mines operated 
under the same control nevertheless find it necessary 
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to buy ore in tke marketj and conversely the mines 
may produce more ore than the affiliated furnaces 
can use. The disposition of the ore derived from 
mines connected with blast furnaces is shown for 1909 
in Table 35. 



Table 35 


IKON OKE PRODUCED IN MINES AFFILIATED WITH BLASI 
FXJENACES (LONG TONS): 1909 


DISTEICT. 


With blast furnaces 
adjoining. 


With blast furnaces at a 
distance. 




Total. 


Used by 
affili- 
ated 

furnaces. 


Sold. 


Total. 


Shipped 
for use by 
affiliated 
tumaoes. 


Sold. 


TTslted States... 
Lake Superior dist. . 
Southern district — 
other states! 


7,069,067 
2,031,891 
3,499,062 
1,538,114 


4,432,808 
103,674 

3,467,984 
861,250 


2,636,269 

1,928,317 

31,078 

676,864 


32,332,448 

29,268,327 
1,186,508 
1,877,523 


27, 806, 673 

25,334,248 
1,164,334 
1,278,091 


4,626,776 

3,904,079 

22,264 

599,432 



1 Embraces Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New- 
Jersey ^New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, west Virginia, and Wyoming. 

As appears from Table 35, in the Lake Superior 
district more than nine-tenths of the total output of 
mines with affiliated blast furnaces adjoiaing was sold 
in the market, but in the Southern district only about 
1 per cent. Of the mines which shipped their ore to 
distant furnaces operated under the same ownership, 
those of the Lake Superior district sold nearly 4,000,000 
tons, or 13.3 per cent of their total shipments, whereas 
those of the Southern district sold but 1.9 per cent of 
the ore shipped. Of the total products of "Other 
states" 1,538,114 tons were reported by mines with 
blast furnaces adjoiaiug. 

Table 36 shows, by districts, the amount of iron ore 
sold in 1909 by operators of mines with affiliated blast 
furnaces, whether adjoining the mines or at a distance, 
and by operators of mines with no affiliated blast 
furnaces. 



Table 36 


IRON OKE SOLD BY OPERATOES (LONG TONa): 1909 


DISTKICT. 


Total. 


With affil- 
iated blast 
furnaces 
adjoining 
mines. 


With affil- 
iated blast 
furnaces at 
a distance 
from mines. 


Not affil- 
iated with 

blast 
furnaces. 


UnltediStates 


18,281,727 

15,774,552 

649,287 

1,957,888 


2,636,259 

1,928,317 

31,078 

676,864 


4,626,776 

3,904,079 

22,264 

699,432 


11,119,693 




9,942,156 




495,946 


Otlier states^ 


681,592 







1 Embraces Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

As shown by the table, about two-thirds of the total 
quantity of ore sold was shipped from mines not affili- 
ated with blast furnaces, and about one-fourth from 
mines aflBliated with blast furnaces located at a dis- 
tance. 

Consumption of domestic and foreign ore. — The 

domestic mines supplied practically the entire demand 
for iron ore in 1909, although foreign ore was imported 
to a limited extent, particularly for use in Pennsyl- 
vania. Small quantities of imported ore were also 
used in some of the states on the Atlantic seaboard, 
in California, in Ohio, and in Illinois. The details are 
shown in Table 37. 



Table 37 



TTnited States 

Pennsylvania 

All other states: 

States using Imported ore i . . . 
States using no imported ore ' . 



IRON ORE CONSUMED IN BLAST 
FURNACES (LONG TONS): 1909 



Total. 



49,189,015 

20,267,712 

18,789,706 
10,131,597 



Domestic 
ore. 



47,429,236 
18,978,892 

18,318,747 
10,131,597 



Foreign 
ore. 



1,769,779 
1,288,820 

470,959 



> Embraces California, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio. 

> Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 



SCALE OF PRODUCTIOIT. 



Classification of operators according to the number 
of wage earners employed. — Table 38, relating to the 
United States as a whole, classifies according to the 
number of wage earners employed all operators and 



operators of producing and of nonproducing mines 
separately, and gives the number of wage earners em- 
ployed by each group. In many cases a single opera- 
tor has several mines. 



Table 38 



WAGE EARNERS PER OPERATOR. 



All mines.. 
No wage earners.. 

Contract work 

lt»6 

6to20 

21 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



IRON MINES: 1909 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



191 

4 
3 
16 
34 
41 
25 
50 



Producing mines . 

No wage earners 

Contract work 



Wage earners. 



Number. 



Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 



62,983 



176 

4 
3 



63 
421 
1,610 
1,939 
11,611 
7,132 
30,317 



62,230 



100.0 



0.1 
0.8 
2.8 
3.7 
21.9 
13.5 
57.2 



100.0 



WAGE EARNERS PER OPERATOR. 



Prodnolng mines— Continued. 

lto5 

6 to 20 

21 to 60 

51 to 100 

101 to 500 

501 to 1,000 

Over 1,000 



IToupToducing mines. 

lto5 

6 to 20 

21 to 60 

Over 60 and less than 500 



moN mines: 1909 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



Wage earners. 



>19 

4 
4 
7 
4 



Number. 



39 

374 

1,227 

1,742 

11,399 

7,132 

30,317 

763 
14 

47 
261 
431 



Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 



0.1 
0.7 
2.3 
3.3 
21.8 
13.7 
68.0 

100.0 

1.9 

6.2 

34.7 

57.2 



1 Includes 4 operators who also operated producing mines. 
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Table 39 classifies, by districts, all operators (iaclud- 
ing nonproducing operators) according to the number 
of wage earners employed, and gives the number of 
wage earners employed by each group. 



Vable 39 


PRODUaNG AND NONPRODUC- 
ING IRON mines: 1909 


WAGE EARNERS PER OPERATOR. 


Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Wage earners. 




Number. 


Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 


United States 


1191 

4 

3 

16 

34 

41 

25 

50 

9 

9 


62,983 


100.0 






■Contract work 






1 to5 


53 

421 

1,510 

1,939 

11,611 

7,132 

30,317 


0.1 


6to20 


0.8 


21 to 50 


2.8 


51 to 100 


3.7 


101 to 500. 


21.9 


,S01 to 1 000 


13.5 


Over 1 000 


67.2 








46 
6 
6 
3 

21 
10 

47 
7 
12 
11 
13 
4 

101 

4 
3 
15 
22 
23 
10 
18 
6 


34,395 

61 

243 

231 

4,950 

28,910 

8,190 

91 

399 

876 

2,920 

3,904 

10,393 


100.0 


20 or less 


0.2 


21 to 50 


0.7 


51 to 100 


0.7 


101 to 500 


14.4 


■Over 500 


84.0 




100.0 




1.1 


21 to 50 


4.9 




10.7 


101 to 500 


35.6 


Over 500 


47.7 




100.0 












lto5 


49 
273 
796 
677 
4,009 
4,594 


0.5 


6 to 20 


2.6 


21 to 50 


7.6 




6.5 




38.6 


Over 500 


44.2 







1 The difEerence of three between the total number of operators for the United 
States and the sum of the numbers for the districts and " Other states " is due to 
the elimination of the duplication in the XTnited States total of those operatcjrs 
who had mines in more than one district. 

2 Embraces Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

> Embraces Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. . ^^ ,,. 

* Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Parm- 
sylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The greatest degree of concentration was reported 
from the Lake Superior district, where 10 operators 
with over 500 wage earners each, employed 28,910, or 
over five-sixths of the total number of wage earners 
for that district. In the Southern district, and also 
in "Other states" taken together, between two-fifths 
and one-half of all wage earners were employed by 
operators employing more than 500 wage earners each. 
On the other hand, in each district, operators employ- 
ing 20 wage earners or less reported but a small per- 
centage of the total number employed. 

Classification of operators according to value of 
products. — ^Table 40 classifies all operators of producing 
mines in 1909 according to value of products, and gives 
the value of products for each group. 

As shown by the table, 15 operators, with an output 
valued at over $1,000,000 each, reported over 80 per 
cent of the total value of the products of iron mines, 
while operators with an output valued at less than 
$100,000 each reported less than 3 per cent of the 
total. In the Lake Superior district 13 operators, with 
products valued at $1,000,000 or more each, reported 
an aggregate output exceeding $85,000,000 in value, 
and representing 92.3 per cent of the total for the 



district. In the Southern district and in "Other 
states," however, operators with products less than 
$100,000 in value, contributed over one-sixth of the 
total product as measured by value. 



Table 40 



VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER OPERATOR. 



United States 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $10,000 

$10,000 but less than $100,000 ... 
$100,000 but less than $600,000 . . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000 . 
$1,000,000 and over 



Lake Superior district ' . 

Less than $100,000 

$100,000 but less than $600,000 . . . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000 . 
$1,000,000 and over 



Southern district * 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $10,000 

$10,000 but less than $100,000 . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000 . 
$600,000 and over 



IRON mines: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



1176 
21 
39 
63 
26 
12 
15 



Other statesii 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $10,000 

$10,000 but less than $100,000 . . 
$100,000 but less than $600,000 . 
$600,000 and over 



38 

8 
11 

6 
13 

47 

5 

11 

22 

5 

4 

95 
16 
28 
35 
11 
5 



Value of products. 



Amount. 



$106, 947, 082 

11,007 

175, 581 

2,647,340 

6,446,697 

7,577,126 

90,089,331 



92,216,852 

281,614 
2,701,133 
4,073,860 
85,160,245 

6,035,608 

4,061 

54, 960 

965,077 

1,155,211 

3,906,199 

8,644,722 
6,946 
117, 698 
1,482,939 
3,030,633 
4,006,606 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 




100.0 
0.3 
2.9 
4.4 
92.3 

100.0 
0.1 
0.9 
16.8 
19.0 
64.2 

100.0 

0.1 

1.4 

17.2 

35.0 

46.3 



1 The difEerence of four between the total number of operators for the United 
States and the sum of the numbers for the districts and "Other states" is due to 
the elimination of the duplication in the United States total of those operators 
who had mines in more than one district. 

' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

3 Embraces Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

< Embraces Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. , , „ ^ ^^ ,,. 

» Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York^North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virguiia, and Wyoming. 

Mines operated by proprietors who perform manual 
labor. — Notwithstanding the large scale on which iron 
mining is usually conducted, a few operators were re- 
ported who personally performed manual labor in the 
mines, and in some few cases they had no hired labor to 
assist them. The mines so operated were distributed 
among the following states: Missouri, 19; Maryland, 
9, of which 4 were operated by the proprietors alone 
without lured labor; Ohio, 1; and Pennsylvania, 1. A 
summary of the statistics for mines of this class of 
operators is presented in Table 41. 



Table 41 



Number of operators 

Number of mines 

Persons engaged in the industry 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower owned 

Capital •,•„■•••,■ 1- ■ 

Expenses of operation and development. . 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

All other 

Products sold: 

Quantity (long tons) 

Value 



PRODUCING IRON MINES OPERATED 
BY PROPRIETORS PERFORMING 

MANUAL labor: 1909 



Total. 



16 

30 

168 

26 

24 

4 

139 

24 

$79,640 

$24,621 

$1,075 

317, 672 

$2, 868 

$2,074 

$77 

$50 

$905 

12, 096 
$24,920 



Without 
hired 
labor. 



$115 
$205 



126 
$164 



$25 



373 
$1,046 



With 
hired 
labor. 

12 

26 

161 

18 

17 

4 

139 

24 

$79,425 

$24,416 

$1,075 

$17,672 

$2,842 

$1,920 

$77 

$50 

$880 

11,722 
$23,875 
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As appears from the preceding table every proprietor 
of mines of this class except one performed some 
manual labor in the mines. In addition, such proprie- 
tors did nearly all of the supervisory and clerical work, 
only 4 salaried employees being employed by the 16 
operators. There were 4 operators who performed 
the work connected with their mines without hired 
labor. Where wage earners were employed the aver- 



age number was 12 per operator. These mines were 
operated practically without mechanical power, and 
most of them were in operation only a small part of the 
year. One operator ran his miaes 30 days or less; 2 
between 30 and 60 days; 1 between 60 and 90 days; 5 
between 90 and 120 days; 2 between 120 and 150 days; 
2 between 150 and 180 days; 2 between 180 and 210 
days; and 1 between 240 and 270 days. 



CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION. 



Comparative summary for the United States: 1909 
and 1902. — Table 42 presents a comparative summary 
for producing operators by character of organization 



in 1909 and 1902. This table does not include one 
governmental institution for 1902; there were none 
reported for 1909. 



Table 4S 



CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION. 



Total' 

Incorporated operators^. . 
Per cent of total 

Unincorporated operators 



Census 
year. 



1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 



PRODUCING IRON MINES: 1909 AND 1902 



Number 
of mines. 



483 
521 



417 
392 



132 



Expenses of operation and development. 



Total. 



$74,071,830 
41,294,625 

73,751,594 

39,606,977 

99.6 

95.9 

320,236 
1,687,548 



Salaries. 



$3,389,962 
2, 109, 807 

3,374,806 

2,000,456 

99.6 

94.8 

15,156 
109,351 



$29,731,456 
21,631,792 

29,551,434 

20,504,967 

99.4 

95.2 

180,022 
1,026,825 



Supplies and 
materials. 



$17,229,717 
8,973,168 

17,152,414 

8,638,596 

99.6 

95.2 

77,303 
434,572 



Contract 
work. 



$2, 698, 842 
422,044 

2,674,798 

418, 176 

99.1 

99.1 

24,044 
3,868 



All other.i 



$21,021,853 
8,267,714 

20,998,142 

8,144,782 

99.9 

98.6 

23,711 
112,932 



Value of 
products.. 



$106,947,082 
65,460,986 

106,581,93» 

63,303,407 

99. r 

96.r 

365,146^ 
2,167,578. 



1 Includes interest in 1902, of whicli $521,111 was interest paid on bonds. « Exclusive of governmental institutions. 

> Includes 1 limited partnership and 1 cooperative association. 



The corporate was the predominant form of organi- 
zation in iron mines in both 1909 and 1902. During 
the seven years a marked absolute decrease occurrjed 
in the business of enterprises not under corporate 
control. Unincorporated operators reported in 1909 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of the value of products. 

General summary, by states : 1909. — Table 43 pre- 
sents a general summary of the statistics for operators 



of producing mines, classified by character of organi- 
zation, for the United States and for the principal 
states having both incorporated and unincorporated 
operators in 1909. In Coimecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mhmesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming all the mines were operated by in- 
corporated companies. 
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**?S,?,^Tt„?^™^-*^^Y FOR OPERATORS OF PRODUCING MINES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF 
95S-^^^^^^^ON, FOR THE UNITED STATES AND FOR THE PRINCIPAL STATES HAVING BOTH INCORPORATED 
AND UNINCORPORATED OPERATORS: 1909. 



Table 43 



STATE AND CHARACTEB OF 
OSOAinZATION. 



TTnlted States: 
Incorporated!.. 
TTnlncoTporated 

Alabama: 

Incxjiporated 

TTuincorporated 

Georgia: 

Incorporated 

Unincorporated , 

Uissouri: 

Incorporated 

Unincorporated 

Pennsylvania: 

Incorporated > 

Unincorporated 

Virrfnia; 

Incorporated , 

Unincorporated 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



130 
16 



Num- 
ber o( 
mines. 



417 



LAND CONTROLLED (ACKES). 



Total. 



1,274,785 
38,429 



57,901 
5,325 

72,343 
1,340 

89,503 
2,097 

5,659 
12,499 

95,295 
1,084 



Owned. 



25,604 



53, 134 
285 

72,153 
120 

89,120 
1,137 

864 
12,436 

58,255 
132 



Leased. 



236,162 
12,825 



4,767 
6,040 

190 
1,220 

383 
960 

4,795 
63 

37,040 
952 



Capital. 



$299,862,084 
873,833 



22,370,318 
126,000 

3,997,192 
21,200 

3,016,000 
161,225 

7,053,458 
71,489 

6,323,807 
151,680 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



$73, 



761,694 
320, 236 



,604,867 
19,427 

277,235 
27,294 

105,835 
45,001 

282,308 
95,275 

,478,382 
32, 861 



Salaries. 



$3, 



374,806 
16,166 



322,087 
1,400 

32,710 
2,160 

9,495 
750 

20,179 
2,070 

56,094 
2,666 



,651,434 
180, 022 



1,687,865 
11,093 

141,448 
15, 110 

66,729 
32,930 

139,705 
27,328 

817,308 
26,698 



Supplies 

and 
materials. 



$17, 



162,414 
77,303 



,096,335 
4,256 

72,778 
2,412 

16,420 
8,771 

70,423 
40,377 

323,659 
. 1,583 



Royalties 
and rent of 



$16,166,190 
8,545 



89,351 
839 

16,893 

1,575 

10,576 
1,467 

1,480 
1,604 

146,877 
1,253 



STATE AUD CHASACTEB OT 
OBOAinZATION. 



TTnlted States: 

Incorporated > . . . 
Unincorporated . 

Alabama: 

Incorporated 

Unincorporated 



noorpoiated 

Unincorporated . 

Missouri: 

Incorporated 

Unincoiporated . 

Pennsylvania: 

Incorporated'... 
Unincorporated. 

Virrania: 

Incorporated 

Unincorporated. 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT — Continued. 



Taxes. 



$3,966,721 
3,634 



36,962 



3,045 
20 

262 

548 

18,097 
1,318 

16,329 
236 



Contract 
work. 



$2, 674, 798 
24,044 



3,950 
1,750 



654 
445 



30,286 
20,709 



700 
245 



Rent of 
offices and 
sundries. 



$1 



865, 231 
11,532 



368,317 



10,361 
6,017 



2,139 
1,869 

118,415 
1,190 



Ore used 

and sold 

(long tons), 



4,297,467 
14,893 

204,780 
15, 196 

68,996 
27,958 

623,699 
41,114 

825,647 
11,978 



Value of all 
products. 



4,916,743 
23,406 

308,324 
22,864 

140,022 
63,827 

692,454 
96,842 

1,657,867 
25,146 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY. 



Aggregate. 



54, 149 
1,027 



5,874 
158 



166 

212 
146 

635 
129 

3,029 
131 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



1,019 
90 



Propri- 
etors 
and 
firm 
mem- 
bers. 



76 



Salaried 
officers 
of corpo- 
rations, 
super- 
intend- 
ents and 
mana- 
gers. 



1,019 
14 



171 
2 



Clerics 
and 
other 
subordi- 
nate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



1,825 
12 



184 



Wage 



51,305 
925 



5,519 
147 



153 



199 
128 



612 
114 



2,956 
122 



Primary 
horse- 
power 
owned. 



338,876 
3,194 



31,101 
737 

3,345 
151 

266 
148 

3,171 
800 

6,130 
328 



I Includes 1 cooperative association in Pennsylvania and 1 limited partnership in Tennessee. 



' Includes 1 cooperative association. 



Land tenure, by character of organization. — Table 44 
presents statistics as to the land held by incorporated 
and unincorporated operators, respectively. 



Of the total land reported (1,313,214 acres) 1,274,- 
785 acres, or 97.1 per cent, were connected with the 
enterprises controlled by incorporated companies. 



Table 44 


ACREAGE CONTROLLED BY OPERATORS 
OF PRODUCING IRON MINES: 1909 


TENURE AND CHARACTER OF LAND. 


ACREAGE CONTROLLED HY OPERATORS 
OF PBODUCINQ IRON MINES: 1909 




Total. 


Incorpo- 
rated.! 


Unincor- 
porated. 


Total. 


Incorpo- 
rated.' 


Unincor- 
porated. 




1,313,214 


1,274,785 


38,429 


Leased 


248,987 

104,947 
80,273 
63,767 


236,162 

95,279 
77,196 
63,687 


12,825 






9 668 




1,064,227 

282,661 
376,409 
405,157 


1,038,623 

273,755 
360,321 
404,547 


26,604 

8,906 

16,088 

610 


Timber 


3,077 




Other 


80 


Mineral 






Timber 




Other 









> Includes 1 limited partnership and 1 cooperative association. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



METHODS OF MIHING. 



Open-pit and underground mines. — The principal 
division of iron mines according to the method of 
mining is that between open-pit and underground 
mines. Table 45 shows the total production of ore 
(gross) in 1909 accordiag to method of mining. 



Table 46 



TJnlted States 

Alabama 

Maryland 

Micnigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

All otlier states s 



IBON ORE MINED (LONG TONS); 1909 



Total. 



151,947,139 

4,687,468 

22,704 

11,992,693 

29,127,918 

636,958 

'1,238,720 

665,642 

649,394 

33,784 

841,709 

2, 150, 139 



Open-pit 
mines. 



2 24,150,491 

1,128,984 

22,704 

319,681 

19,869,105 



123,893 
621, 169 
374,875 



570,677 
1,119,403 



Underground 
mines. 



27,796,638 

3,558,484 



11,673,012 

9,258,813 

536,958 

1,114,827 

44,473 

274,619 

33,784 

271,032 

1,030,736 



1 This quantity represents crude ore as it came from the mine. A part of it 
was concentrated before shipment, the reduction in weight amounting to 229,209 
tons. 

2 Includes a small quantity of ore (less than 1 per cent of the total output of 
the state) in Minnesota which was classified as "milling" ore by the operator. 

* Embraces Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming for open^pit mines, and Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Massacliusetts, Missouri, North (Carolina, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
for underground mines. 



It appears from the table that in the United States 
as a whole about one-half of the total production was 
contributed by open-pit mines, about five-sixths of 
this amount being produced in Minnesota.^ 

Table 46 gives a comparative summary of the sta- 
tistics as to expenses and other subjects for open-pit 
and underground mines, for the United States as a 
whole and for the Lake Superior and Southern districts 
separately, so far as separate reports were secured. In 
a good many cases a single operator had both classes of 
mines and made only a combined report for both, 
except that the quantity mined by each method was 
distinguished. As the table comprises 385 of the 483 
producing iron mines, with an aggregate output of 
56.8 per cent of the total for the United States, the 
data may be regarded as fairly representative for each 
method of mining. 

' The total production of open-pit mines in Minnesota included 
a small quantity of ore — less than 1 per cent of the total output 
of the state — which was classified as "milling" ore. Under the 
"milling" system the surface earth is removed, and the ore is 
thrown into drifts located below the top of the ore, thus making 
large sinks or craters. 



SUMMARY FOR PRODUCING MINES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO METHOD OF MINING, BY DISTRICTS: 1909.' 



Table 46 



Number of mines 

Number of wage earners 

Average number per mine 

Primary horsepower owned 

Capital : 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Miscellaneous 

0r« used and sold (long tons) 

Value of ore used and sold and of by-products. , 
Ore mined: 

Quantity (long tons) 

Estimated value * 

Average toimage per mine 

Average expenses per ton mined 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Eoyalties and rent of mines 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Miscellaneous 



UNITED 


STATES. 


LAKE SDPEBIOB DISTRICT. 


SOUTHERN 


DISTBICT. 


Open-pit mines. 


Underground 
mines. 


Open-pit mines. 


Underground 
mines. 


Open-pit mines. 


Underground 
mines. 


175 


210 


23 


110 


57 


42 


9,045 


30,136 


1,863 


20,130 


3,445 


4,463 


62 


144 


81 


183 


60 


106 


61,229 


165,314 


22,679 


121,350 


16,129 


24,676 


$46,412,586 


$97,570,820 


$18,033,857 


$66,429,767 


$11,547,985 


$16,693,274 


$7,822,656 


$35,760,448 


$3,694,325 


$27,996,084 


$1,955,061 


$3,725,171 


$3,810,401 


$19,317,982 


$1,211,307 


$14,419,214 


$1,303,836 


$2,438,749 


$435,761 


$1,742,846 


$161,695 


. $1,289,210 


$167,977 


$255,481 


$3,374,640 


$17,675,136 


$1,049,712 


$13,130,004 


$1,135,859 


$2,183,268 


$1,581,166 


$8,234,566 


$586,353 


$6,080,283 


$453,061 


$888,556 


$1,345,064 


$5,194,624 


$1,136,155 


$5,050,772 


$55,750 


$73,002 


$388,919 


$1,167,462 


$324,584 


$1,087,484 


$20, 133 


$26,229 


$347,041 
$350,065 


$569,122 
$1,270,692 


$304,678 
$131,248 


$526,966 
$831,365 


$5,700 
$116,581 




$298,635 


8,601,936 


20,076,010 


4,866,670 


14,775,431 


1,700,040 


3,430,778 


$11,745,593 


$48,235,771 


$6,633,316 


$39,269,115 


$2,341,922 


$3,673,664 


8,540,709 


20,745,490 


4,799,060 


16,040,384 


1,677,238 


3,819,324 


$11,701,000 


$49,789,000 


$6,527,000 


$40,007,000 


$2,315,000 


$4,087,000 


48,804 


98,788 


208,665 


136,731 


29,425 


90,936 


$0.92 


$1.72 


$0.77 


$1.86 


$1.16 


$0.98 


0.05 


0.08 


0.03 


0.09 


0.10 


0.07 


0.40 


0.85 


0.22 


0.87 


0.68 


0.57 


0.19 


0.40 


0.12 


0.40 


0.27 


0.23 


0.16 


0.25 


0.24 


0.34 


0.03 


0.02 


0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.07 


0.01 


0.01 


0.04 
0.04 


0.03 
0.06 


0.06 
0.03 


0.04 
0.06 


''' 0.07 




0.08 



1 Exclusive of operators ushig both methods of mining and making combined reports. 

2 This value has been estimated from the average value per ton at the mine of ore used and sold. 



' Lees than 1 cent. 



The economy naturally resulting from opeji-pit mia- 
ing appears from the table. For the United States as 
a whole the average wages per ton mined amounted to 
$0.40 for open-pit mines, as compared with $0.85 for 
underground mines, and the cost of supplies and 
materials averaged $0.19 per ton ia open-pit mines 
and $0.40 per ton ia underground mines. The differ- 
ences appear in a still more marked degree when the 
Lake Superior district is considered by itself. In that 
district the average wages per ton for open-pit mines 
were about one-fourth, and the average expenses for 
supplies and materials less than one-third, of the corre- 



sponding averages for underground mines. In the 
Southern district, on the other hand, the average 
expenses for open-pit mines were somewhat higher 
than for underground mines. 

Use of machinery in mining. — The increase in the 
production of iron ore has been due largely to the in- 
troduction of improved machinery, namely, steam 
shovels in open-pit mines and power drills in un- 
derground mines. Some mines, however, still use 
hand drills. A comparative summary of the princi- 
pal data for mines classified according to the charac- 
ter of machinery used is presented in Table 47. 
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Table 47 



CHARACTER OF MACHINERT 
USED. 



Total 

Mines nsing: 

Steam sbovels 

driUs, or both 

Hand drills, with median- 
ical power for other pur- 



power 



Hai 



and drills, without me- 
chanical power 



Per cent of total reported for 
mines using: 
Steam diovels or power 

drills, or both 

Hand drills, with mechan- 
ical power for other pur- 
poses 

Hand drills, without me- 
chanical power 



Average per mine for mines 
using: 

Total 

Steam shovels or power 

drills, or both 

Hand drills, with mechan- 
ical power for other pur- 
poses 

Hand drills, without me- 
chanical power 



FBODCGINO IRON MINES: 1909 



Num- 
ber of 
mines. 



483 

335 

94 
54 



19.5 
11.2 



Wage 
earners. 



52,230 

47,645 

3,828 
757 

91.2 

7; 3 
1.4 

108 
142 

41 

14 



Capital. 



«300,735,917 

286,429,944 

12,687,085 
1,618,888 

95.2 

4.2 
0.5 

$622,642 
855,015 

134,969 
29,979 



Primary 
horse- 
power 
owned. 



342,069 

332,035 

10,034 



97.1 
2.9 



708 
991 

107 



Ore 
mined 
(long 
tons). 



,947,129 

1,048,469 

1,764,649 
134,011 



5.3 
0.3 

107,551 
146,413 

29,411 
2,482 



The preceding table shows that steam shovels or 
power drills or both were used in about seven-tenths 
of the iron mines, and that these mines produced 94.4 
per cent of the ore mined and gave employment to 91.2 
per cent of aU wage earners engaged in iron mining. 
Hand drilling exclusively was reported from 30.6 per 
cent of all mines, but their production formed only 
5.6 per cent of the total ore mined and the wage earners 
employed by them constituted only 8.7 per cent of the 
total number of wage earners engaged in the industry. 
The mines using hand drills and without mechanical 
power for other purposes were aU small mines, their 
average output being less than 2,500 tons in 1909. 
These mines produced only 0.3 per cent of the total 
quantity of ore mined in 1909 and gave employment to 
1.4 per cent of the total number of wage earners en- 
gaged in iron mining. 

Mines using steam shovels. — Table 48 gives a sum- 
mary for open-pit mines using exclusively steam 
shovels for shoveling ore. This table does not kiclude 
the stati&tics of open-pit mines which were operated 
under the same management as underground mines 
and were not reported separately. A comparative 
study of the principal items of expense shows that the 
average wages per ton mined were $0.48 for open-pit 
mines using steam shovels, as compared with an aver- 
age of $0.57 per ton for all producing mines, open-pit 
and underground; and that the average cost of sup- 



plies and materials per ton of ore mined by steam 
shovels was $0.23, as compared with $0.33 per ton for 
all producing mines. 



Table 48 



Number of operators 

Number of mines 

Number of wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day; 

Average per mine 

Primary horsepower owned: 

Total 

Average per mine 

Capital: 

Total 

Average per mine 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines 

All other 

Quantity of ore mined (long tons): 

Total 

Average per mine 

Value of products used and sold 



Number or 
amount. 



37 
59 

4,475 
76 

17,351 
294 

$26,797,420 

$437,244 

$3,776,517 

$1,919,201 

$220,085 

$1,699,116 

$816,669 

$577,138 

$463,509 

3,611,770 

59,522 

$5,937,373 



Mines without mechanical power. — ^A survival of the 
primitive methods of mining appears in the case of 54 
mines in which, in 1909, all the drilling was done by 
hand and no power was used for hoisting or other 
purposes. While the value of the total output of 
these mines was less than $250,000, yet they are of 
interest as affording a comparison between modern 
methods of mining and those of an earlier day. The 
amount of wages per ton mined in these 54 mines 
averaged $1.10, as compared with $0.48 per ton for 
mines using exclusively steam shovels for shoveling 
ore, and with $0.57 for all producing mines. The cost 
of supplies for these 54 mines averaged $0.41 per ton, 
as compared with $0.23 per ton for the mines using 
steam shovels covered by Table 48, and with $0.33 
for all producing mines. 

A summary of the statistics for mines without 
mechanical power is presented in Table 49. 



Table 49 



Number of operatois 

Number of mines 

Number of wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day; 

Total 

Average per mine 

Capital: 

Total 

Average per mine 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies and materials 

Royalties and rent of mines 

All other 

Quantity of ore mined (long tons): 

Total 

Average per mine 

Value of products used and sold 



Number or 
amount. 



48 
54 



757 
14 



$1,618,888 

$29,979 

$256, 183 

$169,010 

$21,263 

$147, 747 

$55,212 

$5,297 

$26,664 

134,011 

2,482 

$248,073 



&ENEBAL TABLE. 



Table 50 contains a detailed presentation, for 1909, 
of the statistics for iron mines in the United States as 
a whole, in each of the main producing districts, and 
in each state of any importance in the industry. It 
shows separately those mines which produced ore ia 
1909 and those in which all operations were confined to 
92752°— 13 17 



development work. It gives the number of operators 
and of mines; the acreage of land controlled, according 
to tenure; the expenses of operation and development; 
the quantity and value of products; and detailed 
statistics with regard to persons engaged in the in- 
dustry and with regard to power and machinery. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

DETAILED STATISTICS OF IKON MINES, BY 



Table 50 



DISTRICT AND STATE. 



All mines.. 



Fiodnclng 

Nonpioduclng. . . 

Fiodnclng: 

Lake Supebiok dist . 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin , 

Southern district. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Tennessee , 

Other states 

Maryland , 

Missouri 

New Jersey , 

New York , 

Ohio , 

Pennsylvania 

Utah , 

Virginia , 

Another' , 

NonpTodnclng: 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

All others 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



6 176 
ei9 



50 
24 
20 

6 
61 
25 
11 
15 
100 
12 
16 

8 
14 

4 
15 

3 
17 
11 



Num- 
ber of 
mines. 



483 
21 



101 
11 

116 
52 
18 
46 

172 
13 
33 
10 
19 
4 
19 
5 
58 
11 

9 
4 



LAND CONTROLLED (ACRES). 



All land. 



Total. 



1, 343, 634 



1,313,214 
30,420 



600,283 

247,656 

332,233 

20,394 

212, 165 

63,226 

73,683 

75,256 

500, 766 

10,580 

91,600 

13,668 

247, 783 

4,390 

18,158 

268 

96,379 

17,940 

1,589 

24,368 

4,463 



Owned. 



1,087,865 



1,064,227 
23, 638 



442,428 

223,419 

201,386 

17,623 

190,699 

53,419 

72,273 

65,007 

431, 100 

10,490 

90,257 

5,169 

239,564 

4,310 

13,300 

268 

58,387 

9,355 

200 

21, 168 

2,270 



Leased. 



295, 769 



248,987 
6,782 



167,865 

24,237 

130,847 

2,771 

21,466 

9,807 

1,410 

10,249 

69,666 

90 

1,343 

8,499 

8,219 

80 

4,1 



37,992 
8,586 

3,200 
2,193 



Mineral land. 



Total. 



416, 016 



387, 608 
28,408 



39,624 

17,206 

14,336 

8,083 

136,820 

62,000 

70,570 

14,250 

211, 164 

180 

12,353 

12,968 

96,920 

4,390 

12,089 

268 

64,206 

8,790 

1,. 

24,368 

2,571 



Owned. 



306,257 



282, 661 
23, 596 



13,338 

4,464 

2,510 

6,364 

121,498 

42, 337 

69, 160 

10,001 

147,825 

90 

11,167 

*,■ 

87,701 

4,310 

7,231 

268 

26,384 

6,205 

200 
21, 168 
2,228 



Leased. 



109, 759 



104,947 
4,812 



26,286 

12, 741 

11,826 

1,719 

15,322 

9,663 

1,410 

4,249 

63,339 

90 

1,186 

8,499 

8,219 

80 

4,868 



37,822 
2,685 

1,269 

3,200 

343 



Timber land. 



Total. 



4S6, 682 



252,713 
162,248 
86,302 
4,163 
26,996 
4,746 



21,250 

177,973 

10,000 

957 

660 

131,633 



6,065 



22,963 
5,705 



Owned. 



376,409 



376, 409 



181,517 
154,384 
22,970 
4,163 
19,996 
4,746 



16,250 

174,896 

10,000 

880 

660 

131,633 



6,065 



22,953 
2,705 



Leased. 



80,273 



80,273 



71,196 

7,864 

63,332 



6,000 



6,000 
3,077 



77 



3,000 



Other land. 



Total. 



470,936 



468,924 
2,012 



307,946 

68,203 

231,596 

8,1481 

49,349 

6,480 

3,113 

39,756 

111,629 

400 

78,290 

40 

20,230 



9,220 
3,445 



120 
"i,'892 



Owned. 



405,199 



405,157 
42 



247,573 

64,571 

175,906 

7,1 

49,205 

6,336 

3,113 

39, 756 

108,379 

400 

78,210 

40 

20,230 



9,050 
446 



66,737 



63,767 
1,970 



60,373 

3,632 

56,689 

1,052 

144 

144 



3,260 



170 
3,000 



1,850 



DISTRICT AND STATE. 



All mines. 



Fioducing 

N'onpToducing. 



Producing: 
LakeSupekiordist 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Southern district. 

Alabama 

Georgia , 

Tennessee 

Other states 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Virginia 

All other' 

Nonproduclng: 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

All others 



persons engaged m industry. 



55, 980 



56,176 
804 



36,886 

16,931 

17, 438 

1,617 

8,629 

6,032 

862 

1,735 

10,661 

146 

358 

2,148 

2,637 

39 

764 

81 

3,160 

1,328 

559 
54 
191 



Proprietors and 
ofBcials. 



1,132 



1,109 
23 



660 

312 

330 

18 

250 

180 

32 

38 

199 

20 

26 

23 

34 

3 

28 

3 

43 

20 






la 



'■§S 



1,091 



1,033 
18 



660 

312 

330 

18 

235 

173 

24 

38 

138 

2 

9 



11 

S OS 



1,8 



1,837 



494 

890 

44 

239 

186 

15 

38 

170 

1 

6 

30 

61 



Wage earners, December 16, or nearest representative day. 



Aggregate. 



52, 983 



52, 230 
753 



33, 798 

16,125 

16, 218 

1,455 

8,140 

5,666 

815 

1,669 

10,292 

126 

327 

2,095 

2,642 

36 

726 

76 

3,077 

626 
50 
177 



25, 453 



24, 889 
964 



27, 530 



27,341 
189 



14,357 
4,666 
9,280 

412 
4,894 
3,044 

760 
1,100 
5,638 

125 

284 

663 

1,049 

19 

620 

12 

2,232 

744 



46 
138 



19, 441 

11,460 

6,938 

1,043 

3,246 

2,622 

66 

659 

4,664 



43 

1,642 

1, 

17 

106 

63 

846 

645 

146 
4 



Men 16 years of age and over. 



All classes. 



92,494 



51, 741 

793 



33, 773 

16, 104 

16, 214 

1,455 

7,769 

5,404 

788 

1,577 

10, 199 

114 

324 

2,095 

2,641 

36 

714 

76 

3,011 

i,r- 

526 
60 
177 



25, 133 



27,361 



24, 669 
564 



27, 172 
189 



14,346 
4,657 
9,276 

412 
4,662 
2,907 

723 
1,032 
6,662 

114 

281 

653 

1,049 

19 

608 

12 

2,182 

744 

380 
46 
138 






19,428 
11,447 
6,938 
1,043 
3,107 
2,497 
65 
546 
4,637 



43 
1,542 
1,492 

17 
106 



546 



146 
4 



Engineers, 
firemen, and 
mechanics. 



7,270 



7,073 
197 



4,515 

1,705 

2,660 

150 

1,230 

972 

101 

167 

1,328 

6 

15 

302 

366 

1 

161 

12 

363 

112 

139 

4 

64 



« o 



6,783 



6,597 
186 



4,; 

1,544 

2,610 

132 

1,100 

846 

101 

154 

1,211 

6 

15 

249 

322 

1 

159 

12 

349 



134 
4 



487 



29, 191 



24, 926 
289 



Miners and 
miners' 
helpers. 



14, 349 

7,863 

5,626 

871 

3,840 

2,391 

358 

1,091 

6,737 

66 

281 

1,134 

1,400 

26 

478 

63 

2,346 

944 

186 
44 
35 



4,891 



4,736 
118 



le 



20,337 



20,190 
147 



446 

87 

289 

70 

1,436 

528 

293 

615 

2,854 

65 

238 



158 

9 

400 



1,562 
422 

62 
40 
16 



«6t 



20, 033 



19,742 
291 



3,883 



43 
,134 
,242 

17 

78 

63 

784 

622 

124 
4 
19 



Other wage 
earners. 



14,909 

6,646 

7,929 

434 

2,699 

2,041 

329 

329 

2,134 

43 

28 

659 

785 

9 

75 



302 
233 



191 
2 






13,496 



13, 236 



9,613 

3,026 

6,377 

210 

2,126 

1,534 

329 

263 

1,497 

43 

28 

304 

569 

9 

49 



271 
224 

184 
2 
74 



^■a 



6,537 



6,506 
31 



6,296 

3,520 

1,562 

224 

573 

507 



66 
637 



355 
216 



26 



14 



Boys under 
16 years of 



489 



320 



139 
125 



' Includes a small amount reported for rent of power, which forms approximately 1 per cent of the total. 

2 Includes by-products with value of $407,608, of which the greater part was manganiforous ore. 

' The difference of 4 existing between the number of operators for all mines and the sum of the numbers for producing and nonproduoing mines is due to the fact that 
4 operators reported both classes of mmes. o i- & 

' Of this ore, 882,648 tons were concentrated at the mines, from which 653,339 tons of concentrate were derived. 
*v J ■? 'ii?«re?oe of 25 existmg between the number of operators for producing mines and the sum of the numbers for the several states, is due to the elimination of 
the duplication m the United States total of those operators who had mines in more than one state. 



IRON. 



259 



DISTRICTS AND STATES: 1909. 



Capital. 



$305,586,756 



EXPENSES OP OFEHATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



$74,931,131 



Salaried 
ofScers 
of corpo- 
rations, 
superin- 
tendents, 
and man- 
agers. 



Services. 



Salaries. 



Clerks 
and 

other 
subordi- 
nate sal- 
aried em- 
ployees. 



»1,768,057 



$1,655,935 



$30,047,986 



Wages. 



$12,835,310 



Supplies. 



Supplies 
and ma- 
terials. 



$4,715,963 



ruel.i 



Royalties 
and rent 
of mines. 



$15,210,336 



Miscellaneous. 



$4,004,319 



Taxes. 



Contract 
work. 



$2,762,617 



Bent of 

ofSces 

and 

sundries. 



$1,933,609 



PEB CENT OP 
TOTAL. 



Serv- 
ices. 



44.7 



Sup- 



Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 



23.4 



31.9 



Total 

mined 

(long tons). 



4 51,947,129 



Quantity 
(long tons). 



Used, shipped, and 



50,621,208 



$106,947,082 



Value, 
including 
by-prod- 
ucts.* 



300,735,917 
4,850,839 



12,697,428 
237,882 



15,174,736 
35,600 



3,970,356 
33,964 



2,698,842 
63,775 



1,876,763 
66,846 



44.7 
40.7 



23.3 
37.3 



32.0 
22.0 



< 51,947, 129 



60, 521, 208 



106,947,082 



237, 
58, 
174, 
3, 
28, 
22, 
4, 

si; 

3, 

3, 
12, 



386,821 
644,068 
863,024 
979,729 
475, 259 
496,318 
018,392 
960,549 
873,837 
62,658 
167,225 

612, 024 

613, 215 
.'iS, 401 

124,947 
206,077 
475,387 
558,903 



2,274,826 
1,006,900 
1,569,113 



61,552,979 

22,459,011 

37,295,373 

1,798,695 

5,762,991 

4,624,284 

304,529 

834,178 

6, 755, 860 

41,106 

150,836 

1,321,915 

2,118,267 

22,701 

377,583 

185,429 

1,511,243 

1,026,780 

630,425 

15,352 

216,524 



284,163 

645,761 

609,187 

29,215 

243,777 

176,678 

25,610 

41,489 

222,049 

2,520 

6,325 

49,798 

81,987 

1,320 

17,841 

1,000 

39,438 

21,820 

9,918 

900 

7,250 



344,826 

451,127 

852,393 

41,306 

184,266 

146,809 

9,260 

28,197 

110,881 

810 

3,920 

16,251 

57,223 



4,408 

1,050 

18,312 

8,907 

12,722 

300 

2,940 



22,607,698 

10,668,069 

11,068,652 

870,977 

3,369,697 

2,698,948 

156,558 

514, 191 

3,754,061 

24,989 

99,659 

840,967 

1,001,025 

11,510 

167,033 

104,823 

843,006 

661,049 

251,564 

6,544 

58,422 



10,369,986 

3,452,519 

6,697,440 

310, 027 

872, 102 

718,281 

40,665 

113, 156 

1,365,340 

3,893 

15,984 

199,707 

556, 997 

3,225 

87,340 

72,834 

208,213 

217,147 

156,167 

1,652 

80,163 



,641,036 

,467,460 

, 961, 421 

132, 166 

484,854 

382,310 

34,625 

68,019 

606,399 

4,610 

9,207 

168,368 

199, 817 



23,460 

5,160 

117,029 

78,748 

67,050 

595 

16,029 



14,784,131 

3,827,852 

10,686,407 

269, 872 

136,723 

90, 190 

18,468 

28,066 

253,881 

1," - 

12,033 

7,091 

62,668 

176 

3,084 



148, 130 
19,366 

33,750 

""i,'850, 



1,818,377 

961,401 

!, 810, 266 

46,710 

46,979 

37,061 

3,065 

6,863 

104,999 

582 

810 

7,350 

51, 491 

389 

19, 416 

602 

16,665 

7, 



1,163 
5,819 



2,613,823 

436,148 

2,167,076 

20,600 

5,700 

5,700 



79,319 

395 

1, 



20,632 
5,254 
60,994 

'""945 



34,900 

20 

28,865 



198,939 

658, 674 

662,532 

77, 733 

418, 893 

368, 317 

16,378 

34,198 

258,931 

1,964 

1,799 

32,383 

86,427 

827 

4,008 

60 

119, 605 

11,858 

37,372 
4,278 
15, 196 



41.0 
52.4 
33.6 
52.3 
65.9 
65.4 
62.9 
70.0 
60.6 
68.9 
72.9 
68.6 
63.8 
66.6 
50.1 
57.6 
69.6 
67.4 

43.6 
50.4 
31.7 



22.6 
21.9 
22.9 
24.6 
23.5 
23.8 
24.7 
21.7 
29.2 
20.7 
16.7 
27.9 
35.7 
14.2 
29.4 
42.1 
21.5 



35.4 
14.0 
44.4 



36.4 
25.7 
43.5 
23.1 
10.6 
10.8 
12.4 

8.3 
10.3 
10.4 
10.4 

3.6 
10.5 
20.3 
20.5 

0.3 
18.9 



21.1 
35.6 
23.9 



42,096,627 

11,992,693 

29,127,918 

975,016 

5,556,838 

4,687,468 

219,976 

649, 394 

4,294,664 

22,704 

87,079 

536,958 

n, 238, 720 

13,468 

665,642 

33,784 

841, 709 

854,600 



41,242,374 

11,924,995 

28,314,713 

1,002,666 

5,181,606 

4,312,360 

219,976 

649,269 

4,097,229 

22,675 

86,964 

559, 828 

1,024,173 

13,468 

664,813 

33,784 

837,625 

853,909 



92,216,852 

32,168,133 

57,076,135 

2,972,584 

6,085,508 

4,939,149 

331, 178 

815,181 

8,644,722 

44,341 

203,849 

1,651,091 

3,095,023 

24,419 

789,296 

100,844 

1,683,003 

1,052,856 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY — Continued 



Wage earners employed 15tli day of— 



Tan. 



43,746 



43,491 
255 



28,069 

14,351 

12,679 

1,039 

7,019 

5,055 

504 

1,460 

8,403 

110 

207 

2,017 

1,885 

26 

633 

75 

2,590 



183 
4 



Feb. 



Mar. 



44,373 



14,076 
297 



28,768 
14,466 
13,046 

1,; 

6,680 
4,811 

513 
1,356 
8,628 

106 

220 

2,067 

1,922 

27 

508 

75 

2,688 

1,025 

205 

7 

85 



44,796 



41,116 
319 



28,866 

14,557 

13,066 

1,244 

6,975 

5,117 

491 

1,367 

8,605 

111 

245 

1,! 
1,909 

33 
437 

75 
2,793 
1,022 



220 

6 

123 



Apr. 



13,897 



13^580 
317 



225 



May. 



15,712 
317 



28,386 


30,863 


14,128 


14,476 


13,109 


15,199 


1,14S 


1,188 


6,753 


6,615 


5,189 


5,026 


42S 


380 


1,136 


1,20s 


8,441 


8,234 


110 


117 


260 


235 


1,794 


1,749 


1,832 


1,792 


34 


34 


513 


468 


75 


67 


2,733 


2,662 


1,090 


1,110 



221 
"96 



June. 



46, 689 



July. Aug 



48,254 



32,533 

15, 146 

16,084 

1,304 

7,110 

5,129 

506 

1,476 

9,120 

120 

208 

1,818 

2,175 

31 

531 

67 

2,950 

1,220 



105 
166 



50,748 




• Includes 4 operators who are also included in the number shown for producmg mines. -^ ..-.r- ■„■„ „„^ itr^ ,•„„ 

' Embraces Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolma, Texas, West Vu:gmia, and Wyommg. 
« Embraces Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

• Includes 1 water motor of 115 horsepower. 



Chaptek VI. 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Arrangement of report. — This report is arranged in 
five parts. Part I treats of the industry as a whole; 
Part II covers the supplementary data for the pe- 
troleum branch of the industry — that is, that in which 
petroleum was the principal product; Part III deals 
with the supplementary data for the natural gas 
branch of the industry, in which the principal prod- 
uct was natural gas; Part IV contains statistics for 
those operators who reported oil wells only or gas 
wells only; and Part V presents five general tables 
containing the statistics of petroleum and natural gas 
enterprises from which the special tables of Parts I, 
II, and III are derived. 

Definitions and explanations. — In order that the 
text and tables of this report may be entirely clear, 
the foUowing definitions and explanations of terms 
used are submitted : 

Scope of census. — ^The statistics of petroleum and natural gas 
refer to the United States exclusive of all outlying possessions. 

The census returns cover enterprises engaged in three general 
classes of operations. First, those which confined their operations 
entirely to the production of either petroleum or natural gas or of 
both; second, those which produced petroleum or natural gas and 
were also engaged ici the drilling of new wells; and, third, those 
which were engaged in the drilling of new wells only, and which 
reported no products for the year. 

Reports were obtained for all enterprises that were operating or 
drilling wells during any portion of the census year. Operators 
whose wells were idle during the entire year 1909 were omitted 
from the canvass. 

Period covered. — ^The returns cover the calendar year 1909, or 
the business year which corresponded most nearly to that calendar 
year. The statistics include a year's operations for all enterprises 
except those whose wells were shut down dining a portion of the 
year, in which case, of course, the returns cover only that part of 
the year during which the enterprises were active. 

Number of operators. — In determining the number of operators' 
subsidiary companies have not been considered as separate opera- 
tors, but each holding or owning company, together with all its sub- 
sidiary concerns, has been counted as one operator. There were 
certain operators who reported enterprises in two or more states or 
fields. In making up the total for the United States these dupli- 
cations have been eliminated, but in making up the totals for each 
state and each field every enterprise has been counted as an 
operator wherever it appeared. 

Persons engaged in the industry. — The statistics of the number of 
proprietors and firm members, salaried employees, and wage earn- 
ers are based on the returns for December 15, 1909, or the nearest 
representative day. The wage earners reported include "bosses" 
performing work similar to that of the men over whom they had 
charge, but foremen whose duties were wholly supervisory are 
included among salaried employees. 



Oil and gas land controlled. — The acreage of oil and gas land 
shown covers the holdings of none but operating concerns, which 
include both those engaged in production and those engaged in 
the drilling of new weUs; since the operators reported their total 
land holdings, however, the acreage given includes large areas not 
actually producing or in process of development, but held in 
reserve for futiure development. 

Capital.— Operators were required to report the total amoimt of 
capital, both owned and borrowed, which they had invested in the 
business on the last day of the business year. This includes the 
operator's investment in property owned* together with cash on 
hand, operating accounts, and bills receivable. The value of lands, 
buildings, and equipment held under lease is not included in the 
amount reported, but the capital reported does cover the value of 
the leases themselves. Owing to the diversity of methods of book- 
keeping in use by different companies, and to the fact that some 
operators apparently reported capital stock at par value instead of 
actual capital invested, as well as to the fmther fact that in some 
cases the returns included investments in large areas of reserve oil 
and gas lands, the returns for capital lack uniformity and can be 
used only to show very general conditions. 

Expenses. — ^The expenses reported include all direct expenses of 
the operation of producing wells and of the drilling of new wells. 
Interest payments are not included, nor has any direct allowance 
been made for depreciation. 

In the production of petroleum and natural gas, depreciation is 
of two kinds: (1) The gradual destruction of the investment in oil 
and gas land, due to the flow of the supply of oil and gas; (2) the 
gradual destruction of the investment in the development of the 
wells, due partly to the deterioration of equipment and construc- 
tion, and partly to the fact that wells lose all their value when the 
oil and gas are exhausted. 

For wells operated on leased lands, depreciation of the first kind 
is more than fully covered in the census returns by the royalties 
paid by the operators and included in the reported expenses; but 
for wells operated on lands owned by the operators it is not covered 
by any item. While depreciation of the second kind is not included 
in the reports of any wells, it should be borne in mind that the 
operators did include expenditures for permanent improvements, 
betterments, and replacements made during the year, which may 
in part offset the depreciation in the equipment of wells. 

Salaries. — Except as explained in the following paragraph, the 
amount of salaries shown includes all payments to officials, super- 
intendents, managers, and salaried employees in general offices, as 
well as the payments to salaried employees at the wells. 

Administrative expenses of general offices. — Occasionally a com- 
pany operating oil and gas wells in more than one state or field 
reported the expenses of its general office as a total and did not 
apportion these expenses among its different wells, or even among 
the different states or fields covered by its operations. States 
affected by returns of this kind for oil and gas operators were Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and West Virginia. All the different fields, 
except those designated as "Other fields," were similarly affected. 
In order to show the total expenses for the wells of the states and 
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fields mentioned, it was necessary to distribute these administra- 
tive expenses among the states and fields by estimate. It was not 
thought desirable, however, to include imder the heading of "Sal- 
aries" the salary payments thus distributed, since the number of 
employees of general offices to whom these salaries were paid could 
not be conveniently distributed by states and fields. Accordingly, 
the distribution was made as follows: The total expenses of each 
general office were apportioned as a single item among the wells of 
that company in the proportion which the total of the expenses 
separately reported for each well bore to the aggregate for all wells 
of the company, and the amount so assigned to each well was 
included in the item "Sundries," under "Miscellaneous expenses." 
Consequently, the total amount of salaries appearing as such in the 
statistics for the several states and fields mentioned, is slightly less 
than it should be, while the total for miscellaneous expenses is 
correspondingly exaggerated. These apportioned items are rela- 
tively small, however, so that the statistics for each state and field 
are approximately correct. In the totals for the United States, the 
number of general office employees, their salaries, and other general 
office expenditures are included under the proper heads. 

This method of distributing the expenses of these general admin- 
istrative offices necessarily affects somewhat the percentage distri- 
bution of the total expenses by specific items in the states and 
fields involved. The absolute amoxmt of these administrative 
expenses in most cases was so small, however, that the variations 
in the percentages were slight; and although these percentages are 
not entirely accurate, they are of sufficient value to justify their 
inclusion in the general tables. 

The same method of distributing administrative expenses among 
the fields and states was also employed in compiling those tables in 
which enterprises were divided into various classes. Thus, in the 
classes "Production only" and "Production and drilling of new 
wells," these administrative expenses are included in "Miscellane- 



ous expenses," and they have been similarly treated in the tables 
which classify the industry according to the principal product. 

Wages.— Small operators usually find it possible to dispense with 
the services of regular wage earners by hiring an independent me- 
chanic for a few hoius during the week. There is a class of mechanics 
in the oil fields who make it a specialty to work by the job for a num- 
ber of operators. In several tables the compensation of these part- 
time employees is included in the cost of contract work, while in 
others, where the data are given in greater detail, such compensation 
is shown as a separate item. 

Supplies. — This item includes the cost of all supplies and mate- 
rials used during the year in connection with the operation or 
drilling of wells, as follows: Lumber and timber used for new con- 
struction and repairs, derricks, trestles, and all other purposes 
iron and steel for blacksmithing, piping, casing, renewals and 
repairs of tools; water for boilers and other purposes; machinery 
supplies; etc. It also includes the cost of fuel, of power rented, and 
of purchased gas. In several tables the cost of purchased gas is 
included with supplies and materials, while in others, where the 
data are given in greater detail, this item is shown separately. 

Miscellaneous expenses. — Except as already explained under 
"Administrative expenses of general offices," the figures for mis- 
cellaneous expenses include royalties and rent of wells, taxes, cost 
of contract work, rent of offices and buildings other than at wells, 
payments for use of patents, insurance, ordinary repairs to buildings 
and machinery, advertising, damages, traveling expenses, and all 
other sundry expenses. 

Primary horsepower. — ^This item represents the total primary 
power generated by the enterprises reporting plus the amount 
of power rented from other concerns. It does not include the 
horsepower of electric motors run by current generated by the 
enterprises themselves the inclusion of which would obviously 
result in duplication. 



PART I.— THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE. 



GEBTEEAL SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 



The Thirteenth Census is the first at which a general 
canvass of operators of petroleum and natural gas 
wells has been made. At the special census of mines 
and quarries for 1902, the Standard Oil Company- 
supplied most of the information secured regarding 
this industry. " There were in aU 7 schedules received 
from the company, which contained the statistics for 
28,925 producers and 112,794 wells. In addition to 
the reports of the Standard Oil Company, there were 
604 schedules received from 597 producers covering 
the operations of 5,877 wells. The 7 schedules from 
the Standard Oil Company covered 98 per cent of the 
producers and 95 per cent of the wells reported 
for the United States. Similar reports were made by 
the company for its production of natural gas, 4 
schedules being received for 19 producers and 1,701 



wells in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and West 
Virginia, the producers forming 1 per cent and the 
wells 10.8 per cent of the total for the United States." ' 

The number of operators of petroleum and natural 
gas wells from whom individual reports were received 
in 1902, was 2,545.^ On the other hand, the total 
number of operators from whom complete reports 
were secured for the year 1909 was 7,793. 

Summary for producing and nonproducing enter- 
prises: 1909. — ^Table 1 presents the general statistics 
for 1909 of operators in the petroleum and natural gas 
industry. 

' Special Report of the Census: Mines and Quarries, 1902, page 20. 

^Exclusive of the Standard Oil Company, but including 17 
operators who reported wells operated by municipalities and 
eleemosynary institutions. Special Report on Mines and Quarries, 
page 64, Table 19. 



Table I 



PRODUCING AND NONPRODUCIKG ENTERPRISES: 1909 



Total. 



Producing enterprises. 



Production only. 



Production and 
drillingof new wells. 



Nonproducing 
enterprises. 



Number of operators 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers . 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative <iiy 

Wells: 

Completed Dec. 31, 1909 

Drilled inl909 

Productive 

Dry 

Abandoned in 1909 

Land controUed, acres: 



Net. 



Owned 

Held under lease. 
Sublet , 



Gross. 



Primary horsepower 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers . 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Purchased gas 

Miscellaneous 

Eoyalties and rent of wells 

Part-time work 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Frodocts: 

Total value » 

Petroleum- 
Barrels (42 gals.) 

Value at well 

Natural gas— 

M cubic feet 

Value at well 

Average per operator: 

Wells completed Dec. 31, 1909 

Land controlled, gross acreage 

Wage earners 

Primary horseiiower 

Value of products 



1 8,053 
•64,089 
16,420 
2,174 
•3,329 
•3,058 
41,282 

166,448 
15,612 
13, 183 
2,429 
5,872 

13,809,939 

762.276 

13,047,663 

1,377,652 

15,187,591 

1,230,546 

•$697,434,811 

J142,683,027 

< 135, 552, 612 

« $5, 039, 379 

<S2,419,200 

128,094,033 

S46,527,924 

$9,888,877 

< $50,713,614 

$21,347,500 

$1,038,366 

'$16,001,306 

« $12, 326, 442 

•$135,416,684 

171,559,394 
$117,696,529 

•559,800,490 
•$67,605,397 

21 

1,886 

5 

153 

$23,793 



5,206 
16,528 
10,743 
1,562 
798 
592 
4,395 

56,265 
1 



1 

1,401 

1,083,213 

207,184 

876,029 

113,647 

1,196,860 

286,782 

$104,311,432 

$14,346,947 

$3,964,107 

$700,557 

$389,723 

$2,873,827 

$1,737,840 

$4,248,706 

$4,396,294 

$2,356,683 

$623,222 

$187,110 

$1,229,279 

$28,463,089 

24,327,036 
$18,293,193 

65,280,711 
$10,138,677 

11 

230 

1 

55 

$5,467 



2,736 
45,390 

5,470 
S93 

2,274 

2,210 
35,436 

110,055 
15,411 
13,076 
2,335 
4,470 

11,611,625 

479,084 

11,132,541 

1,263,579 

12,875,204 

935,187 

$571,267,551 

$121,291,697 

$29,963,201 

$3,905,303 

$1,840,075 

$24,217,823 

$39,653,768 

$5,640,171 

$46,034,557 

$18,926,137 

$412,424 

$15,406,495 

$11,289,501 

$156,953,595 

147,232,358 
$99,403,336 

494,519,779 
$57,466,720 

40 

4,706 

13 

342 

$57,366 



260 

1,917 

207 

19 

189 

70 

1,451 

128 
200 
107 
93 
1 

1,115,101 

76,008 

1,039,093 

426 

1,115,527 

8,577 

$14,166,314 

$7,044,383 

$1,219,081 

$191,155 

$25,543 

$1,002,383 

$5,136,316 



$688,986 
$64,680 
$2,720 
$300,442 
$321, 144 



(') 



4,290 
6 
33 



I Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who sent in two or more reports. These duplications have not been eliminated from the figures for the 

• The following numbers which could not be distributed by classes are properly credited in the total: Persons engaged in industry, 254; salaried offlcersof corporations, 
superintendents, and managers, 68; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, 186. 

3 Includes $7,689,514 which could not be distributed among the different classes. 

• The amounts included in "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses" for the different classes and properly distributed in the total for all wells are as follows: Salaried 
officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $242,364; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $163,859; and contract work, $107,259. 

• Includes $114,768, representing the value of minor products. 

• Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
' Less than 1. 
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The operators are classified according to character 
of operations, being grouped into the following classes : 
(1) Those whose actiAdties were confined to the opera- 
tion of producing wells ; (2) those drilling new wells 
in addition to operating producing weUs; (3) those 
whose operations had not reached the productive 
stage at the close of the census year, that is, whose 
wells were still in the course of construction. Sta- 
tistics based on the same classification are presented 
in much greater detail in the last four general tables 
(Tables 49 to 52). 

The number of operators of producing enterprises 
who made complete returns was 7,793. The total 
quantity of petroleum reported by these operators in 
1909 was 171,559,394 barrels, valued at $117,696,529. 
In addition to these statistics, some defective reports 
which showed only the quantity and value of products 
were received from a number of small operators. The 
compilations of the Bureau of the Census include only 
the totals for complete reports from actual producers; 
the United States Geological Survey included aU re- 
ports, complete, and incomplete, in its total and there- 
fore reported, in its preliminary report on petroleum 
production,^ 175,722,716 barrels, valued at $119,760,- 
450. The complete returns from operators accord- 
ingly comprised 97.6 per cent of the total quantity 
and 98.3 per cent of the total value of the output of 
petroleum wells. 

The final statistics pubHshed by the United States 
Geological Survey, "Mineral Resources of the United 
States," do not give the figures obtained in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census, but present returns 
based upon correspondence with transportation com- 
panies. The production as reported by transportation 
companies was 182,134,274 barrels, valued at $128,- 
248,783. Thus it is seen that, the two compilations of 
the United States Geological Survey, one of which was 
based on the schedules used by the Bureau of the 
Census and the other on information from an entirely 
different source, agree within 3.5 per cent, a close agree- 
ment in view of the fact that two independent lines 
of inquiry were pursued. The Survey's expert on 
petroleum production states, furthermore, that the 
statistics received from the transportation companies 
contain a certain amount of duplication between pipe 
line runs and railroad shipments.' 

The quantity of natural gas shown in the preceding 
table is not entirely comparable with the totals ob- 
tained by the United States Geological Survey; the 
difference arises from the fact that the latter included 
returns from all distributing companies, whereas the 
canvass by the Bureau of the Census was confined to 
producing companies, including only such distributing 
companies as were at the same time engaged in the 
operation of natural gas wells. The total quantity of 
natural gas shown in the preceding table amounts to 



' Petroleum Operators' Statistics of Production in 1909, by 
David T. Day, page 2. 



559,800,490,000 cubic feet, but this quantity includes 
a dupUcation due to purchases of gas by some gas 
producers from others. The net quantity obtained 
by eliminating this duplication amounts to 431,852,- 
530,000 cubic feet, valued at $57,716,520. The United 
States Geological Survey reported 480,706,174,000 
cubic feet, valued at $63,206,941. 

Table 1 shows that in addition to the 7,793 opera- 
tors of producing enterprises in 1909, there Were 260 
operators who reported no products. Some of these 
operators reported their wells completed but not yet 
in operation; in other cases the wells drilled during 
the year were dry. No records were obtained for the 
wells still unfinished on December 31, 1909. Although 
these operators of nonproducing enterprises consti- 
tuted only 3.2 per cent of the total number and 
drilled only 200 wells, or 1.3 per cent of the total 
number of wells drilled in 1909, their holdings of oil 
and gas land amounted to more than a million acres, 
or 7.3 per cent of the aggregate gross acreage, and 
their total expenses for the year were $7,044,383, or 
4.9 per cent of the aggregate expenses for the entire 
industry. 

Table 2 gives the percentage distribution of the 
important items contained in Table 1, by character of 
operations. 



Table 2 



Wells: 

Completed Dec. 31, 1909 ... 

Drilledln 1909 , 

Land controlled, gross acreage. 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower 

Products (quantity): 

Petroleum 

Natural gas 



PEB CENT OF TOTAL FOB ALL 
EHTEBPEISE3. 



Producing enterprises. 



Production 
only. 



7.9 
10.6 
23.3 

14.2 
11.7 



Production 
and drill- 
ing of new 
wells. 



66.1 
98.7 
S4.8 
85.8 
76.0 

85.8 



Nonpro- 
ducmg 
enter- 
prises. 



0.1 
1.3 
7.3 
3.5 
0.7 



While, as shown in Table 1, about three-fifths of the 
total number of operators were engaged solely in the 
operation of their wells and did not expand their busi- 
ness by drilHng any new wells, these reported only a 
Httle more than one-third of the total number of wells 
and only 7.9 per cent of the aggregate acreage. The 
larger operators combined the drilling of new wells 
with the operation of those already producing, and 
although these constituted little more than one-third 
of the total number, they controlled almost two-thirds 
of the completed wells and more than five-sixths of the 
aggregate acreage. The large scale of the activities 
of this second class of operators, as compared with the 
other two classes, is even more apparent from the aver- 
ages per operator presented in Table 1. 

Comparative summary: 1909 and 1902. — Table 3 
presents for 1909 and 1902 the statistics regarding 
petroleum and natural gas production for which com- 
parable figures are available. 
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Table 3 


PKODUCING ENTEEPKISE.S. 




1909 


1902 


Per cent 
of in- 
crease. 


Number of completed wells, Deo. 31 

Products: 

Total value 


166,320 

>«175,527,807 

171,559,394 

"431,852, 530 

$21,282,820 
12.1 


134,363 

$102,034,590 

89,275,302 

2 204,244,373 

$11,463,786 
11.2 


23.8 
72.0 


Petroleum, barrels 


92.2 




111.4 


Royalties: 

Amount 


85.7 


Percentage of value of products 









1 Exclusive of duplications resulting from tbe purchase of natural gas by opera, 
tors of gas wells. 

> Exclusive of the estimated production of wells operated by municipalities and 
eleemosynary institutions. 

The total number of operators reported for 1902 
was 31,489, whereas in 1909 only 7,793 were reported. 
This great disparity is due in part to duplications 
arisir^ from the bookkeeping methods employed by 
the pipe lines by which, in many cases, every part 
owner of a well with his individual share of the value 
of the product was shown as an operator. The 
Thirteenth Census on the other hand, treated as a 
sii^le unit an enterprise operated by several joint 
owners. 

The total number of proprietors and firm members 
of producii^ enterprises in 1909 was 16,213. The 
addition to this figure of the 1,966 corporations and 
the 169 concerns under other forms of organization 



in 1909 gives a total of 18,348, which is more nearly 
comparable with the 31,489 operators reported for 
1902. After allowance is made for the difPerence in 
methods of reporting, however, it is still apparent 
that there was a decided decrease in the number of 
operators during the seven-year period. This fact, 
taken together with the large increase in the number 
of wells and in the total value of products since 1902, 
indicates that considerable concentration in the 
ownership and operation of petroleum and natural 
gas wells took place in the interval between the two 
enumerations. It is also noteworthy that the quantity 
of products increased at a greater rate between 1902 
and 1909 than the value. 

The ratio of royalties to value of products remained 
practically stationary. It must be borne in miad, 
however, that the royalties were not paid on the whole 
product, but only upon that part which was derived 
from leased land. 

Summary for producing enterprises classified by 
principal product : 1909. — Table 4 presents a summary 
of the more important statistics for the producing 
enterprises in the petroleum and natural gas industry 
in 1909, classified according to the principal product. 
Table 5 gives the percentage distribution by branches 
of the industry of the important items contained in 
Table 4. 



Table 4 



PEODUaUG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Total. 



Principal product. 



Petroleum. 



Natural gas. 



Unclasoifled. 



Nimiber of operators 

Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor. 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers.. 

Clerics and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Wells: 

Completed Deo. 31, 1909 

Oil 

Gas 

Drilled in 1909 

Land controlled, net acreage 

Primary horsepower 

Capital. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaried officers, superintendents, and managers. . 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees . 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Cost of purchased gas 

Miscellaneous 

Royalties and rent of wells — 

Taxes 

Contract woric 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Products, total value « 

Petroleum: 

Barrels (42 gallons) 

Value at well 

Natural gas: 

M cubic feet 

Value at well 

Average per operator: 

Wells completed Dec. 31, 1909 

I/and controlled, acres 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower 

Value of products 



17,793 
2 62,172 
16,213 
2,155 
2 3,140 
2 2,988 
39,831 

166,320 

146,625 

19,695 

15,412 

12,694,838 

1,221,969 

3 $683, 268, 497 

$135,638,644 

•$34,333,531 

« $4,848, 224 

< $2,393,667 

$27,091,650 

$51,280,485 

$39,947,013 

$1,444,595 

$9,888,877 

« $50, 024, 628 

$21,282,820 

« $2, 576, 986 

6 $16, 736, 510 

< $9, 428, 312 

'$185,416,684 

171,559,394 
$117,696,529 

'559,800,490 
'$67,605,397 

21 

1,629 

5 

157 

$23,793 



6,683 

40,245 

13,064 

2,068 

1,926 

1,222 

24,033 

129,422 

128, 771 

651 

11,461 

4,049,790 

730, 664 

$360,422,056 

$79,748,844 

$22,597,940 

$2,775,808 

$984,392 

$18,837,740 

$29,114,627 

$28,452,233 

$658,448 

$3,946 

$28,036,277 

$12,509,181 

$1,004,164 

'$9,380,820 

$5,142,112 

$104,550,845 

162,581,408 
$103,600,766 

16,677,637 
$857,640 

19 

606 

4 

109 

$15,644 



1,207 
13,690 
3,061 
82 
961 
1,277 
8,391 

18,271 

2,434 

16,837 

2,654 

4,567,190 

151,363 

$243,097,379 

$32,326,067 

$6,067,968 

$1,319,470 

$1,004,008 

$3,734,490 

$14,261,414 

$6,334,762 

$162,977 

$7,773,675 

$12,006,685 

$4,450,321 

$1,062,643 

6 $3, 666, 924 

$2,826,797 

$53,574,936 

791,629 
$878,312 

394,775,787 
$52,674,560 

15 

3,784 

7 

125 

$44,387 



7,983 

88 

5 

185 

303 

7,407 

18,627 

16,420 

3,207 

1,307 

4,077,858 

339,942 

$58,226,625 

$23,563,733 

$5,271,400 

$510,582 

$241,398 

$4,519,420 

$7,904,444 

$5,160,018 

$633,170 

$2,111,256 

$10,387,889 

$4,323,318 

$477,827 

6 $3,681,607 

$2,005,237 

$27,290,903 

8,186,457 
$13,217,461 

148,447,066 
$14,073,197 

358 

78,420 

142 

6,537 

$524,825 



1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who sent in two or more reports. These duplications have not been eliminated from the figures lor the 

2 The following numbers, which could not be distributed by classes, are properly credited in the total: Persons engaged in industry, 254; salaried officers of corpora- 
t'ons superintendents, and managers, 68; clerks and other subordinate salaned employees, 186. 

^'includes $21 522,437, which could not be distributed among the different classes. 

* The amounts included in " Rent of offices and other sundry expenses " for the different classes and properly distributed in the total for all wells are as follows: Salaried 
Hcers ofcoroorations, superintendents, and managers, $242,364; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $163,859; taxes, $32,362; and contract work, $107,269. 

6 The tota include $1,036,646 paid to part-time employees, distributed as follows: Petroleum, $856,935; natural gas, $86,613; unclassified, $92,198. See also note 4. 

• Includes $114,768 value of minor products. , , , , , „ 

' Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
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At prior censuses petroleum enterprises and natural 
gas enterprises were classified separately, each group 
constituting a distinct industry. In compiling the 
Thirteenth Census statistics, however, it seemed best 
to treat these two kinds of enterprises as branches of 
a single industry. 

A complete segregation of petroleum wells from 
natural gas wells is not possible in all cases, because 
many petroleimi wells incidently yield some natural 
gas, and vice versa; both petroleum and natural gas, 
therefore, appear as products of each kind of wells. 

In many instances, moreover, both sorts of wells 
were operated under a single management. In such 
cases the operators usually made only one report 
which covered the operations of both classes of wells. 
Generally in such combined reports, one or the other 
of the products was decidedly greater in value and 
most of the operators could be classified according to 
the principal product of their wells. 

The reports of a few operators in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, however, combined enterprises of each 
class in which the value of the petrolemn and of the 
natural gas produced was about equal. In these 
cases it was impossible to apply the classification by 
principal product, and the statistics relating to these 
enterprises are, therefore, shown in the tables sepa- 
rately, under the heading "Unclassified." 



Table 5 



Number oJ completed wells, Dec. 31, 1909. 

Oil 

Gas 

Land controlled, acres 

Wage earners 

Primary horsepower 

Products: 

Quantity- 
Petroleum 

Natural gas 

Value 



PRODUCraO ENTEEPKISES— 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, AC- 
COEDDfG TO PRINCIPAL PRODUCT: 

1909. 



Petroleum. 



77.8 
87.8 
3.3 
31.9 
60.3 
59.8 



94. S 
3.0 
S6.4 



Natural 
gas. 



11.0 
1.7 
80.4 
36.0 
21.1 
12.4 



0.4 
70.6 



Unclas- 
sified. 



11.2 
10.5 
16.3 
32.1 
18.6 
27.8 



4.8 
26.5 
14.7 



The 52 operators who could not be classified, although 
constituting less than 1 per cent of the total number, 
controlled 32.1 per cent of the total acreage and 11.2 
per cent of the total number of completed wells, av- 
eraging 78,420 acres of land and 358 weUs each. The 
average value of products per operator in this group 
exceeded half a million dollars, the total value of 
products comprising 14.7 per cent of the aggregate for 
the industry. It is apparent, therefore, that these 52 
unclassified operators were doing business on a very 
large scale, whereas the operators included under the 
classified branches of the industry were more nearly 
representative of the prevailing type of operations. 

Of the total quantity of petroleum produced by the 
enterprises in the industry in 1909, 94.8' per cent was 
returned by the enterprises in the petroleum branch, 
while 70.5 per cent of the quantity of natural gas pro- 
duced was reported by the natural gas branch of the 
industry. Although the production of petroleum and 
natural gas included in the reports for the separate 
branches of the industry is somewhat less than 
the total production, it constitutes nevertheless a 
sufficiently large proportion of the total to be repre- 
sentative ia character. 

The total value of all the products of the industry 
in 1909 was $185,416,684. Of this total, $9,888,877 
represented the cost of gas purchased by some oper- 
ators from others within the industry; deducting 
this duplication, the net value of products was 
$175,527,807, of which the petroleum was valued 
at $117,696,529, the natural gas at $57,716,520, and 
the minor products at $114,758. 

Five-sixths of the operators were in the petroleum 
branch of the industry and these controlled more than 
three-fourths of the completed weUs. A large number 
of the petroleum enterprises were unimportant, how- 
ever, as shown in Table 4, the average acreage, number 
of wage earners, and value of products per operator 
being much smaller for that branch than for the 
natural gas branch or for the unclassified enterprises. 



GEOGEAPHICAI DISTRIBUTION. 



The Bureau of the Census, for purposes of com- 
parability, followed the classification of oil fields used 
by the United States Geological Survey in its report 
for the year next preceding the census. The follow- 
ing is the classification adopted: ' 

I. The Appalachian field, comprising the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and the following counties in eastern 
Ohio: Ashtabula, Athens, Behnont, Carroll, Colum- 
biana, Coshocton, Fairfield, Guernsey, Harrison, Hock- 
ing, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, Lo- 
rain, Monroe, Morgan, Mahoning, Muskingum, Noble, 

' The Survey makes no classification of gaa fields, givLag figures 
for this product by states only; but the Bureau of the Census uses, 
for regions producing gas only, the same classification adopted for 
oil fields, in so far as these two classifications correspond. In some 
cases counties reported gas production without any oil production, 
and such counties were here added to the Survey's classification of 
fields. 



Perry, Richland, Stark, Summit, Trumbull, Tuscara- 
was, Vinton, and Washington. 

II. The Lima-Indiana field, comprising the state of 
Indiana and the following counties of Ohio: Allen, 
Auglaize, Darke, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Logan, 
Lucas, Mercer, Ottawa, Paulding, Sandusky, Seneca, 
Shelby, Van Wert, Wood, and Wyandot. 

III. — The IlUnois field, comprising the state of 
Illinois. 

IV. — The Mid-Continent field, comprising the states 
of Kansas and Oklahoma, and the following counties 
in Texas: Anderson, Brown, Clay, Coleman, Dallas, 
McLennan, Navarro, and Sabine. 

V. — ^The Gulf field, comprising the state of Louisiana 
and the following counties in Texas: Bexar, Brazoria, 
De Witt, Duval, Gonzales, Hardin, Harris, Jefferson, 
Liberty, McMullen, Matagorda, Starr, and Walker 
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VI. — The Coastal and southern California field, com- 
prising the following counties in California: Alameda, 
Humboldt, Los Angeles, Monterey, Orange, Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, San Mateo, and 
Santa Clara. 

VII. — The San Joaquin Valley field, comprising 
Fresno, Kern, Kings, Mono, Sacramento, San Ber- 
nardino, San Joaquin, Solano, and Tulare counties, 
California. 



VIII.— AU other fields. 

The boundaries of these fields are indicated on the 
map on the preceding page. 

Summary, by fields: 1909. — Table 6 summarizes 
the persons engaged in industry, capital, expenses of 
operation and development, value of products, etc., 
for the producing oil and gas enterprises for 1909 by 
fields. More detailed %ures are presented in the gen- 
eral tables at the end of this report. 



Table 6 



TTnlted States. 



Appalachian , 

I/ima-Indiana 

Illinois 

Mid-Continent 

Gulf 

California: 

Coastal and southern.. 

San Joaquin VaUey . . . 
other fields 6 



PBODtJCING ENTEBPEISES: 1909 



Number 

of 
operators. 



> 7,793 

4,829 
1,275 



144 
108 
51 



Number 
of com- 
pleted 
wells 
Dec. 31, 
1909. 



166, 320 

109,686 

23,132 

10,918 

16, 689 

1,351 

1,568 

2,748 

229 



Persons engaged in industry. 



Proprietors and firm 
members. 



Total. 



Number 
perform- 
ing man- 
ual labor. 



16,213 

10,752 

3,532 

817 

769 



2,155 

1,816 

216 

22 

44 

39 

13 



Salaried 
employ- 



2 6, 128 

2,722 
474 
312 

1,156 
217 

265 
696 
32 



Deo. 15, 
1909, or 
nearest 
represen- 
tative 
day. 



39,831 

20,337 
1,975 
4,059 
4,730 
1,566 

1,738 

5,269 

157 



Total 
primary 

horse- 
power. 



1,221,969 

918,727 
57, 691 
40,615 

101,352 
23,992 

18,425 
68, 164 
3,003 



Capital. 



s $683, 268, 197 

344,007,846 
27,934,429 
34,366,518 

102,990,290 
16,692,316 

32,684,916 

113,799,314 

3,103,354 



Expenses of 
operation and 
development. 



$135,638,644 

68,498,187 
4,359,494 
13,476,063 
18,350,832 
5,039,888 

5,800,602 

19,409,485 

704,103 



Total value 
of products. 



4 $185, 416, 684 

97,764,641 
6,027,776 
18,896,815 
26,058,280 
6,877,891 

7,009,700 

22,300,635 

481,946 



1 Exclusive of duplications in theoase of certain operators who reported enterprises-in two or more fields. 

2 Includes 254 salaried employees who could not be distributed by fields. 

3 Includes $7,689,514 which could not be distributed by fields. 

• Includes a duplication of $9,888,877 resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
' Includes one operator in Tennessee, in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. 



The Appalachian field ranked far in advance of any 
other field, reporting 109,685 wells, or 65.9 per cent 
of the total number; 20,337 wage earners, or 51.1 per 
cent of the total number; and products valued at 
$97,764,641, or 52.7 per cent of the gross value of prod- 
ucts. The Lima-Indiana field ranked second in 
number of wells, with the Mid-Continent field third, 
while in number of wage earners the San Joaquin Val- 
ley field was second in rank, the Mid-Continent field 
being third. The Illinois field ranked fourth in both 
respects. The number of wells in the United States 
as a whole, was much greater than the number of wage 
earners, many of the proprietors themselves perform- 
ing manual labor, and a single person often beiag able 
to attend to several contiguous weUs. The two Cali- 
fornia fields and the Gulf field were the only ones in 
which the number of wage earners exceeded the num- 
ber of wells. 

Well record, by fields and states: 1909.— Table 7 
gives a classification of all weUs controlled by produc- 
ing enterprises according to character of product, by 
fields and by states, for 1909. 

The total number of productive petroleum and gas 
wells drilled in 1909 for which complete reports were 
obtaiaed directly from the operators was 13,076. In 
addition, defective reports were received for 99 such 
wells. The returns received from other sources by 
the United States Geological Survey showed for the 
same year 14,923 producing wells drilled. The census 
returns thus show 1,847, or 12.4 per cent, fewer wells 
than the Geological Survey. Bearing in mind that 



the returns as to the quantity of oil received from 
the same operators were 3.5 per cent short of the 
quantity reported to the United States Geological 
Survey by the transportation companies, and that the 
latter amount admittedly includes some duplications, 
it is probable that the number of wells reported by 
the same agencies may likewise be overstated. The 
greater difference between the two reports in the mat- 
ter of number of wells is doubtless due in part to dupli- 
cations arising from the joint ownership of the same 
weUs by several proprietors, each of whom had an 
iadividual account with the pipe line or railroad com- 
pany. In preparing the original census reports for 
tabulation, a number of cases were discovered in 
which reports had been made by each of several joint 
owners of the same undivided enterprises; such partial 
returns were consolidated into one report covering the 
operations of the entire enterprise, thus eliminating 
a number of duplications. Since the Survey obtained 
its information through a secondary source, however, 
such duplications could not be easily detected. 

The total number of active weUs on December 31, 
1909, for which complete reports were received from 
operators was 166,320, of which 146,625 were classi- 
fied as petroleum wells and 19,695 as gas wells. Penn- 
sylvania had the largest number of completed wells, 
reporting more than one-third of the total. Ohio 
ranked second in this respect. 

Of the total number of active wells, 18,076 were 
drilled during 1909. In addition, 2,336 dry wells were 
drilled during the year — that is, 15.2 per cent of the 
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total wells drilled during the year were reported as dry. 
More petroleum wells were drilled in Oklahoma than in 
any other state, though Illinois ranked close behind, 
with Pennsylvania third. These three states reported 



more than half the total number of petroleum wells 
drilled. Pennsylvania led in the number of gas wells 
drilled, the other states of importance being West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kansas. 



Table T 


PBODUCiNO enterprises: 1909 


FIELD AND STATE. 


Number of wells drilled in 1909. 


Number of wells abandoned 
in 1909. 


Number of completed wells, 
Deo. 31, 1909. 




Total. 


Producing 
oil alone. 


Producing 
gas alone. 


Producing 
bothoU 
and gas. 


Dry. 


Total. 


Oil. 


Gas. 


Total. 


Oil. 


Gas. 


ITnlted States 


15,412 


7,401 


2,441 


3,234 


2,336 


5,871 


4,837 


1,034 


166,320 


146,625 


19,695 




FIELDS. 

Appaladtuaii 


7,740 
744 
2,537 
3,047 
S44 
111 
597 
92 


2,945 

233 

1,580 

1,883 

308 

54 

382 

16 


1,725 
167 

58 
450 

17 


1,942 
203 
515 
284 
49 
49 
189 
3 


1,128 
141 
384 
430 
170 
8 
26 
49 


2,573 

2,258 

205 

681 

173 

41 

30 

10 


2,089 

1,999 

170 

328 

173 

39 

30 

9 


484 
259 
35 
253 


109,686 
23,132 
10,918 
16,689 
1,351 
1,668 
2,748 
228 


94,799 

20,743 

10,689 

14,701 

1,290 

1,555 

2,728 

120 


14,887 

2,389 

229 




Illinois 


Mid-Continent 


1,988 
61 


Gulf.... 




2 


13 


California— San Joaquin Valley 




20 


Other fields 


24 


1 


108 






STATES. 

Arkansas . . 


14 
708 

39 
2,537 
382 
597 
143 
112 




13 




1 
34 
28 

384 
90 

190 
56 
30 


1 

71 
9 
205 
1,762 
349 
32 
38 




1 
2 


62 

4,316 

76 

10,918 

10,373 

3,402 

1,109 

246 

21 

39 

11,342 

6 

35,067 

12,113 

59,780 

3 

1 

2,279 

15,146 

21 




62 


CaUfomia 


436 
8 
1,580 
101 
33 
30 
53 


238 
3 
615 
33 
5 
38 
12 


69 
9 
170 
1,526 
124 
32 
38 


4,283 

75 

10,689 

8,130 

1,754 

950 

187 

21 

9 

10,696 


33 






1 


Illinois 


58 
158 
369 
19 
17 


35 
236 
225 


229 




2,243 
1,648 






159 






59 










24 

450 

5 

2,391 

2,203 

3J44 


2 
140 


6 

51 

2 

413 

75 
668 




18 

19 

3 

539 

186 

349 








30 


New York . ... 


240 


73 


64 


9 


646 




6 




868 
1,680 
1,298 


671 

262 

1,029 


1,436 
155 
863 


1,276 
132 

592 


160 

23 

271 


32,408 
11,798 
51,035 


2,659 


Oklahoma 


315 




8,745 




3 






















1 


Texas 


679 

1,774 

10 


425 

741 
6 


6 

583 

3 


54 
234 


194 

216 

1 


212 
665 


207 
598 


5 

67 


2,252 

12,323 

15 


27 


West Virgmia. 


2,823 




6 















The number of wells abandoned during the same 
year was 5,871, three-tenths of which were in Indiana. 
This state and the field of which it comprised a part, 



constituted the only section in which the number of 
wells abandoned in 1909 exceeded the number of new 
producing wells drilled. 



PEESONS ENGAGED IN THE INDTTSTRY. 



Occnpational status. — ^Table 8 presents a complete 
summary for the persons engaged ua each branch of 
the petroleum and natural gas industry in 1909, classi- 
fied according to the character of the operations in 
which the operator reporting was engaged. The num- 
ber of those employees working in central adminis- 



trative offices of operators who conducted enterprises 
in more than one state or field is distributed by char- 
acter of employment in the aggregate, but not for the 
various subordinate groups. For this reason the per- 
centage distribution according to occupational status 
is shown only for the aggregate number. 



Table 8 



Total 

FroMletors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees- 
Wage earners 

Engineers, firemen, mechamcs, etc 

All other wage earners^ 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN PRODUCING AND NONPRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 



Number. 



64, 

19, 

16, 

2, 

1, 

2, 

3, 

41. 

28, 

13, 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 
30.8 
25.6 
3.4 
1.9 
3.3 
4.8 
64.4 
43.8 
20.6 



Producing enterprises. 



Production only. 



Total. 



16, 528 

11,541 

10,743 

1,562 

318 

480 

592 

4,395 

3,261 

1,134 



Petro- 
leum. 



13,126 

9,384 

8,846 

1,507 

186 

352 

275 

3,467 

3,098 



Natural 



3,310 
2,115 
1,862 
52 
131 
122 
313 
882 
120 
762 



Unclassi- 
fied. 



Production and drilling of new wells. 



Total. 



46,390 

7,744 

5,470 

593 

807 

1,467 

2,210 

35,436 

23,802 

11, 634 



Petro- 
leum. 



27,119 

5,606 

4,218 

561 

455 

933 

947 

20,566 

16,055 

4,511 



Natural 



10,380 

1,907 

1,199 

30 

287 

421 

964 

7,509 

2,082 

5,427 



Unclassi- 
fied. 



7,891 

231 

53 

2 

65 

113 

299 

7,361 

5,665 

1,696 



Nonj>ro- 
ducmg 
enter- 
prises. 



1,917 

396 

207 

19 

67 

122 

70 

1,461 

1,022 

429 



1 Includes 254 persons— 28 salaried officials, 40 superintendents and managers, and 186 clerks and other subordinate salaried employees— that could not be distributed 
among the various classes. .. . , ^ . ^, . , ,,, ^ ., 

» "AH other wage earners " moludes, m the yarious classes, IS boys under 16 years of age. 
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Of the 64,089 persons reported as engaged in the 
industry, 25.6 per cent were proprietors and &m 
members, 10 per cent salaried employees, and 64.4 
per cent wage earners. Approximately one-fourth 
of the total number of persons engaged in the in- 
dustry were employed in the branch confined to pro- 
duction only, while about seven-tenths of them were 
reported from enterprises engaged in both production 
and the drilling of new wells. 

Among the 16,420 proprietors and firm members, 
2,174, or 13.2 per cent, reported that they were en- 
gaged in manual labor; and of these, 95.1 per cent 
were in the petroleum branch of the industry. A 
larger proportion of the proprietors and firm members 
of enterprises confined to production only engaged in 
manual labor than of the proprietors of enterprises 
which also drilled new weUs. 

Of the persons engaged in "production only," about 
one-fourth were wage earners; whereas wage earners 
constituted more than three-fourths of the persons 
engaged in the "production and drilling of new wells." 
In enterprises whose principal product was petroleum, 
engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc., made up the great 
majority of the wage earners, but in the production 
of natural gas this group was decidedly outnumbered 
by " all other wage earners." 

Salaried employees. — Table 9 shows the number of 
salaried employees, classified according to grade for all 
enterprises, both produciug and nonproducing, in 
1909, and their total salaries. The number of salaried 
employees, 6,387, constituted only 10 per cent of the 
total number of persons engaged in the industry. 



Table 9 



Total 

Officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees. 



SALAKIED EMPLOYEES, 

ALL enterprises: 1909 



Number. Salaries. 



6,387 
1,220 
2,109 
3,058 



$7,458,579 
1,985,443 
3,053,936 
2,419,200 



Wage earners. — The number of wage earners directly 
employed by operators of producing and nonproducing 
enterprises falls considerably short of the total num- 
ber of persons performing manual labor in connection 
with the oil and gas industry. The reason for this is 
in the first place that the drilling of new wells is done 
very largely by contractors whose employees can not 
be reported accurately by the operators. The total 
amount paid for contract work ia 1909 was $16,001,306, 
as compared with $28,094,033 paid to wage earners 
employed directly by the operators. Furthermore, the 
operation of an oU or gas well does not in aU cases 
require the constant attendance of a regular employee. 
The small operator finds it possible to dispense with 
the services of regular wage earners by hiring an iade- 
pendent mechanic for a few hours during the week, and 
to meet this demand many mechanics in oil fields 
specialize in working by the job for a number of opera- 
tors. The total amount paid by operators of oil and 
gas wells to part-time employees in 1909 was $1,038,366. 



Many operators, moreover, run their wells without 
hired labor of any kind, performing the manual labor 
themselves. 

Kind of labor used. — Table 10 shows the number of 
operators of producing wells for 1909, classified accord- 
ing to the kind of labor used. Statistics for the opera- 
tors who reported either petroleum wells only or nat- 
ural gas wells only are given in greater detail in tables 
in Part IV. 



Table 10 


PRODUcms 


enterprises: 1909 


SIATE AND CHARACTER OP OPERATIONS. 


Total. 


Em- 
ploying 
regular 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


Em- 
ploying 
part- 
time 
labor. 


Em- 
P.loy- 
mg 
con- 
tract 
labor 
only. 


Em- 
.ploy- 
mgno 
hired 
labor. 




17,793 
5,206 

2,736 


3,632 
. 1,726 

1,906 


2,457 
1,942 

515 


448 
167 

291 


1,405 
1,381 




FToductlon and drllUng of 






Arkansas 


3 
1 
2 

342 
127 
216 

23 
17 
6 

323 
130 
193 

644 

569 

75 

217 
143 

74 

85 
55 
30 

31 
10 
21 

1 
1 

12 
7 
5 

708 
559 
149 

1 
1 

1,195 
786 
409 

711 
323 
388 

3,030 

2,147 

883 

3 
3 

1 
1 

163 
70 
93 

442 
256 
186 

7 
1 
6 


1 
1 

287 

76 

211 

9 
4 
5 

281 
104 
177 

185 
141 
44 

120 
75 
45 

39 
19 
20 

22 

6 

16 

1 

1 

154 
92 
62 

1 

1 

547 
260 
287 

584 
246 
338 

994 
531 
463 


2 






PrnHnnt.inTl rnily , , 




..... 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 


2 

13 
13 

8 
7 
1 

31 
20 
11 

77 
65 
12 

63 
48 
15 

36 

27 

9 

2 
1 
1 






Califomia 


31 

27 
4 

3 
3 


11 


Production only 


11 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 




Production only. . 


3 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 




Illinois , 


6 

1 
5 

46 
28 
18 

15 
2 
13 

6 
5 
1 

4 
1 
3 








Production and drillmg of new wells . . 


336 






Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Kansas 


1 
19 


Production only 


18 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Kentucky 


1 


Production only 


4 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Louisiana 




Production only 




Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Michigan 


1 


Production only 








Missouri 


6 
6 
1 

426 
368 
58 


3 

3' 

34 
6 
29 




Production only 


2 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
New York 


1 

94 


Production only 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
North Dakota 




Production and drilling of new wells. . 








Ohio 


497 
404 
93 

91 
56 
35 

1,065 
824 
241 


46 
18 

28 

17 
3 

14 

205 
43 
162 


105 


Production only 


Production and drUliug of new wells. . 
Oklahoma 


1 
19 


Production only 


18 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Pennsylvania 


1 


Production only 


749 
17 

3 


Production and drilling of new weUs . . 
South Dakota 


Production only 








3 


Tennessee 


127 
40 
87 

274 
129 
145 

6 
1 
5 


1 
1 

8 
4 
4 

130 
99 
31 

1 






Production only 






Texas 


21 

20 

1 

11 
1 
10 




Production only 


6 


Production and drilling of new wells. . 
West Virginia 


1 

27 


Production only 


27 


Production and drilling of new wells . . 
Wyoming 




Production only 






Production and drilling of new wells. . 


1 













' Exclusive of dupUcations in the case of certain operators who reported enter- 
prises in two or more states. These duplications have not been eliminated from 
the figures for the different classes. 
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Less than one-half of the total number of operators 
employed regular wage earners, though more than two- 
thirds of the operators who were engaged in drilling 
new wells in conjunction with the operation of old 
wells employed regular wage earners. In all but three 
of the important states shown, this constituted the 
largest single class of operators. SUghtly over one- 
sixth of the operators employed no hired labor what- 
ever, almost four-fifths of these being reported from 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. More than half the oper- 
ators in the latter state employed no hired labor. 
This class was practically confined to producing prop- 
erties where no new wells were drilled during the cen- 
sus year. The operators employing part-time labor 
were engaged chiefly in production on a small scale, 
as has already been stated. Four-fifths of these were 
reported from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 
In the latter state this class constituted more than 
half the total number of operators; and in Pennsyl- 
vania it was also the largest class, comprising more 
than one-third of the total number of operators. 



Wage earners employed, by months.* — ^Table 11 
gives the number of wage earners employed on the 
15th day of each month during the year 1909, in the 
United States, separately for producing and nonpro- 
ducing enterprises, and by fields and states for all 
producing enterprises. The wage earners connected 
with nonproducing enterprises were mostly employed 
in California. 

^ The table gives a total of 40,710 wage earners employed Decem- 
ber 15, 1909, wliile Table 1 gives a total of 41,282 wage earners 
employed on that date or the nearest representative day. The 
difference of 572, or less than 1.5 per cent, is due to the fact that 
these figures were obtained from two separate inquiries on the 
census schedule. The first of these inquiries asked for the specific 
classes of wage earners employed on December 15, or the nearest 
representative day. If the well was not operated on December 15, 
or was running under abnormal conditions, then in answer to this 
inquiry the operator reported the number of men employed on 
the nearest day when conditions were normal. The second in- 
quiry asked for the number of wage earners on the 15th day of each 
month, which might or might not be a normal day. In all other 
tables in this section giving statistics of wage earners the number 
obtained from the inquiry referring to December 15, or the nearest 
representative day, has been used, since it is considered that this 
number more closely approximates the true total of wage earners 
depending upon the industry for a livelihood. 



Table 11 






NTTMBEE OF WAGE EABNERS EMPLOYED ON THE 15TB 


DAT OF— 








FIELD AND STATE. 


January. 


Febm- 
ary. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


"August. 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 




34,711 

34,162 

552 


34, 124 

33,621 

603 


34, 602 

33,920 

682 


36, 614 

34,868 

746 


36,620 

35,854 

766 


37,6fip 

36 728 

833 


38,262 

37,368 

894 


38,754 

37,849 

905 


39,023 

38,098 

925 


40,156 

39,121 

1,035 


41,099 

39,932 

1,167 


40,710 


Prodnclne; entemrtees 


39, 502 


ZTonprod'aclzig enterprises 


1,208 






Producing enterprises hy fields and states : 

FIELD3. 

Appalachian 


16,961 
2,040 
3,680 
4,089 

1,610 

1,493 

4,164 

125 


16,386 
2,064 
3,634 
4,004 

1,644 

1,461 

4,198 

130 


16,687 
2,022 
3,625 
4,022 

1,528 

1,493 

4,417 

126 


17,263 
2,020 
3,702 
4,049 

1,572 

1,562 

4,660 

140 


18,027 
2,025 
3,749 
4,099 

1,616 

1,610 

4,689 

139 


18,869 
1,978 
3,847 
4,426 

1,480 

1,628 

4,364 

146 


19,192 
1,916 
3,879 
4,458 

1,512 

1,616 

4,645 

150 


19,981 
1,955 
3,821 
4,210 

1,487 

1,691 

4,666 

138 


20,032 
1,981 
3,692 
4,301 

1,465 

1,613 

4,858 

156 


20,443 
1,962 
3,834 
4,493 

1,515 

1,672 

6,042 

160 


21,446 
1,868 
3,853 
4,404 

1,427 

1,671 

6,125 

138 


20,276 




1,942 




3,967 


Mid-Continent 


4,705 


Gulf 


1,513 


California — Coastal and southern .... 


1,732 


California — San Joaauin Vallev 


5,239 


Other fields 


138 






STATEa. 


6,557 

110 

3,680 

1,419 

932 

225 

657 

346 

4,827 

2,737 

5,993 

1,373 

6,191 

15 


5,659 

112 

3,634 

1,452 

843 

218 

653 

334 

4,589 

2,760 

5,705 

1,392 

6,152 

18 


5,910 

109 

3,626 

1,396 

839 

204 

637 

341 

4,731 

2,806 

5,761 

1,368 

6,276 

17 


6,122 

116 

3,702 

1,394 

904 

203 

606 

338 

4,927 

2,772 

6,004 

1,339 

6,417 

24 


6,199 

117 

3,749 

1,403 

964 

196 

616 

384 

5,110 

2,774 

6,369 

1,371 

6,690 

22 


5,992 
117 
3,847 
1,367 
1,169 

212 

667 

382 

5,207 

2,864 

6,853 

1,326 

6,826 

29 


6,261 
121 
3,879 
1,303 
1,158 

'219 

542 

383 

6,378 

2,880 

6,964 

1,390 

6,861 

29 


6,257 

120 

3,821 

1,327 

967 

270 

531 

370 

5,663 

2,861 

7,234 

1,348 

7,072 

18 


6,471 

127 

3,692 

1,357 

966 

254 

509 

369 

5,730 

2,947 

7,197 

1,344 

7,106 

29 


6,714 
124 
3,834 
1,334 
1,130 

266 

532 

382 

5,859 

3,007 

7,510 
1,339 

7,054 
36 


6,796 
122 
3,853 
1,245 
1,162 

263 

465 

374 

6,303 

2,929 

7,738 

1,275 

7,401 

16 


6,971 




122 


Ulinois 


3,957 


Ind^na 


1,325 




1,283 




206 




488 


New York 


370 


Ohio 


5,865 


OMahoma 


3,059 




7,365 


Texas 


1,388 


West Virginia 


7,087 


All other states i 


16 







1 Includes operators distributed as foUows: Arkansas, 3; Michigan, 1; North Dakota, 1; and Wyommg, 7. 



In 1909 the maximum number of wage earners 
was reported for November, and the minimum for Feb- 
ruary. Most of the fields and states showed the same 
gradual advance throughout the year until the maxi- 
mum was reached in November or December. In the 



Lima-Indiana, and in the Gulf fields, the maximum 
number was reported for February and the minimum 
for November. The states in which a decUne was 
reported were Indiana, Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, 
and New York. 
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Classification of operators by character of organiza- 
tion. — ^Table 12 presents the principal data for 1909 for 



operators of producing petroleiun and natural gas wells 
classified according to form of organization, by states. 



Table 12 



STATE AND CHABACTEE OP ORGANIZATION. 



TTnlted States. . . 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

other 

CaUfoxnla 

Individual 

Firm" 

Corporation 

ColoTado 

Unincorporated 

Corporation 

Illinois 

Individual 

Firm 

Coriroration 

other 

Indiana 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

Kansas 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

Kentucky 

Individual 

Firm » 

Corporation 

Louisiana 

Individual 

Firm' 

Corporation 

New York 

Individual 

Firm 

Coriwration 

other 

Ohio 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

other 

Oklahoma 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

Pennsylvania 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

Texas 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

West Virginia . . 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 

Other 

All other states ° 

Individual 

Firm 

Corporation 



PBODUCnjG ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Number 

of 
operators. 



17,793 

2,298 

3,360 

1,966 

169 



38 
189 
88 



644 

246 
126 
212 
60 

217 

34 

41 

139 

3 

85 

8 

37 

40 

31 



25 

708 

227 
423 



1,188 

303 

578 

287 

20 

711 

85 
131 
476 

19 

3,030 

1,204 

1,679 

207 

40 

163 
42 
69 
69 
3 

442 

72 
184 
175 

11 

28 

8 
3 

17 



Number of wage 
earners. 



Total. 



39,831 

2,020 

3,085 

32,636 

2,090 

7,007 

166 

90 

6,751 

126 

5 
121 

4,069 

98 

360 

3,477 

124 

1,345 

87 

117 

1,132 

9 

1,302 
19 
25 

1,256 
2 

206 
1 

35 
170 

523 



6 
517 

374 
74 
140 
151 



5,897 
309 
687 

4,919 
82 

3,066 
220 
266 

2,470 
120 

7,397 
740 
1,047 
4,691 
1,019 

1,405 
174 
160 

1,040 
31 

7,093 
128 
285 

6,010 
670 

31 



31 



Average 

per 
operator. 



(*) 



W 



(•) 



(.*) 



17 






Value of products. 



Total. 



2 $185, 416, 684 

9,662,086 

18,954,985 

149,358,498 

7,441,115 

29,310,335 

943,566 

358,308 

28,008,461 

317,680 

20,456 
297,224 

18,895,816 

360,692 

3,326,717 

13,709,342 

1,499,064 

3,224,619 

263,876 

423,291 

2,496,298 

41,165 

6,681,780 

115,745 

213,766 

6,340,496 

11,773 

892,281 

8,833 
118,221 
765,227 

2,177,986 

24,094 

31,367 

2,122,635 



Average per 
operator. 



$23,798 

4,205 

5,641 

75,971 

44,030 

86,461 

19,256 

13,271 

106,496 

13,812 

1,706 
27,020 

58,501 

9,492 
17,602 
155,788 
187,383 

5,007 

1,073 

3,359 

11,775 



30,792 

3,404 
5,214 
45,615 
3,924 

10,497 

1,104 
3,196 
19,131 

70,258 

8,031 
10,452 
84,901 



2,668,996 

534,607 

1,190,238 

921,470 

22,781 


3,770 

2,355 
2,814 
18,806 
2,631 


29,620,959 

1,275,171 

3,236,242 

24,638,448 

471,098 


24,933 

4,208 
5,599 
86,848 
23,554 


17,685,092 

1,166,610 

1,614,074 

14,262,604 

642,904 


24,874 
13,712 
12,321 
29,963 
33,837 


39,197,475 
3,621,597 
6,933,702 

26,581,488 
3,060,688 


12,936 

3,008 

3,758 

128,413 

76,617 


6,391,313 

636,898 

793,710 

4,869,110 

92,595 


39,210 

15,140 
13,453 
82,627 
30,866 


28,188,087 
687,762 

1,782,517 
24,190,745 

1,627,073 


63,774 

9,552 

9,688 

138,233 

138,825 


164,266 
5,712 
3,604 

165,060 


6,867 

714 

1,168 

9,121 



Per cent distribution. 



Number 

of 
operators. 



) or more states, 
r operators of gas wells. 



100.0 

29.5 
43.1 
26.2 
2.2 

100.0 

14.5 

8.0 

77.6 

100.0 

62.2 
47.8 

100.0 

11.8 
68.5 
27.2 
2.5 

100.0 

38.2 
19.6 
32.9 
9.3 

100.0 

15.7 
18.9 
64.1 
1.4 

100.0 

9.4 
43.5 
47.1 

100.0 

9.7 

9.7 

80.6 

100.0 

32.1 

69.7 

6.9 

1.3 

100.0 

25.6 

48.7 

24.2 

1.7 

100.0 
12.0 
18.4 
66.9 
2.7 

100.0 

39.7 

52.1 

6.8 

1.3 

100.0 

25.8 

36.2 

36.2 

1.8 

100.0 
16.3 
41.6 
39.6 
2.5 

100.0 

28.6 
10.7 
60.7 



Number 
of wage 
earners. 



100.0 
5.1 

7.7 
81.9 
5.2 

100 

2.4 
1.3 



100.0 

4.0 
96.0 

100.0 

2.4 
8.9 
85.7 
3.1 

100.0 

6.5 

8.7 

84.2 

0.7 

100.0 

1.5 

1 9 

96.5 

0.2 

100.0 

0.5 
17.0 
82.6 

100.0 



100.0 

19.8 

37.4 

40.*4 

2.4 

100. 

5.2 
10.0 
83.4 

1.4 

100.0 

7.2 
8.3 
80.6 



100.0 
10.0 
14.2 
62.1 
13.8 

100.0 
12.4 
11.4 
74.0 
2.2 

100.0 

1.8 

4.0 

84.7 

9.4 

100.0 



100.0 



Value of 
products 



1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who reported enterprises in two ( 

2 Includes a duplication of 19,888,877 resulting from the purchase of natural gas bv operatoi 
' Includes one other form of organization. 
* Less than one. 

s Includes two other forms of o^anization. 

« Includes operators distributedas foUows: Arkansas, 3; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 12; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; Wyoming, 7. 



PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 
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Corporations constituted by far the most important 
group of operators of petroleum and natural gas wells. 
Although constituting only one-fourth of the total 
number of operators, the corporations contributed 
four-fifths of the total value of products and em- 
ployed more than four-fifths of the total number of 
regular wage earners. In some of the principal oil 
and gas producing states the predominance of the 
corporate form of organization was still greater. In 
California, Colorado, Kansas, and Louisiana incor- 
porated companies reported more than 90 per cent of 
the total value of products. 

Incorporated companies as a whole represent large- 
scale operations, while individuals and firms represent 
operations on a smaller scale. The average value of 
products per operator in the United States amounted 
to $75,971 for corporations, $5,641 for firms, and 
$4,205 for individuals. These averages varied some- 
what in the different states, but in no state did the 
average per individual or firm reach $20,000. The 
average number of wage earners per individual or firm 
for the United States was less than 1, while the aver- 
age number of wage earners for incorporated com- 
panies was 17. 

The group of 169 operators other than individuals, 
firms, and corporations, includes 62 concerns made up 
of some combination of individuals, firms, and cor- 
porations, operatiag jointly each with an undivided 
property interest in the wells, 53 cooperative associa- 
tions, 51 estates, 2 churches, and 1 fraternal society. 
The total number of proprietors, whether individuals, 
partnerships, or corporations, in the 62 concerns 
above mentioned was 206, and the total value of their 
products was $6,890,617. Of the 53 cooperative 



associations, 52 were engaged in the operation of 
natural gas weUs, 51 of these being in Indiana and 1 
in Kentucky, and 1 association was engaged in 
petroleum production in Pennsylvania. Table 36, in 
Part III, gives a summary of the operations of the 
Indiana cooperative associations. 

Table 13 presents the statistics of the nonproducing 
enterprises, by character of organization, for the 
United States and for the state of California. 



Table 13 


NONPEODUCING ENTEBPEI3ES: 1909 


STATE AND CHAKACTEH OF 
OEGANIZATION. 


Number 

of 
operators. 


Number of wage 
earners. 


Per cent 
distribution. 




Total. 


Average 

per 
operator. 


Number 
of 

operators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


UNITED STATES 
Allclasses 


260 
15 
36 

209 


1,451 

74 

166 

1,211 


6 
5 
S 
6 


100.0 
6.8 
13.8 
80.4 


100.0 


Individual 


5.1 


Firm 


11.4 


Corporation 


83.5 






California 
All classes 


168 

4 

10 

154 

92 
11 
26 
65 


1,152 

16 

131 

1,005 

299 
58 
35 

206 


7 
4 
13 

7 

3 
5 

1 
4 


100.0 

2.4 

6.0 

91.7 

100.0 
12.0 
28.3 
59.8 


100.0 




1.4 


Firm. 


11.4 




87.2 


All other states 


100.0 


TTidiviHual 


19.4 


Firm 


11.7 


Corporation 


68.9 







As appears from the preceding table, the corporate 
form of organization predominated in nonproducing 
enterprises. In the scale of operations, however, there 
was little difference between individuals, firms, and 
corporations. On the whole, the nonproducing enter- 
prises were conducted in 1909 on a very small scale. 



lAND TENURE. 



Complete returns regarding the tenure of oil and gas 
lands were received from 7,289 operators of produc- 
ing properties and from 245 operators of the proper- 
ties which were not productive during the census 
year, no answers to this inquiry being received from 
504 operators of properties on which producing wells 
were located nor from 15 operators of nonproducing 
properties. Statistics regarding acreage were there- 
fore received from more than nine-tenths of the total 
number of operators. 

Acreage and form of tenure. — Table 14 summarizes 
for 1909, the statistics for the acreage of land con- 
trolled by the 7,534 operators who made reports on 
this item, classified by character of enterprises, accord- 
ing to the form of tenure. 

The total net holdings of operators of both producing 
and nonproducing properties amounted to 13,809,939 
acres, of which 94.5 per cent was held by the operators 
under some form of lease. Two-thirds of the net 
acreage was located in the Appalachian field. 

The GuH field is the only one shown separately 
jn which the net acreage of nonproducing properties 
exceeded that of the producing properties, the nonpro- 
ducing land in this field constituting 64.1 per cent of 
92752°— 13 18 



the total of such land for the United States. Almost 
all of the nonproducing land in the GuH field was 
held under lease. Only 5.4 per cent of the producing 
acreage and 6.8 per cent of the nonproducing acreage 
was owned by the operators. 

The acreage reported in the following table as sublet 
consisted very largely of land the oil rights of which were 
held by operators who had sublet the gas rights to 
other operators, or vice versa. In such cases the sub- 
lessees reported as held under lease this acreage to 
which they held only partial rights. In other words, 
the same land was reported twice, once by the operator 
controlling the gas rights, and once by the operator 
controlling oil rights. Moreover, some producers sub- 
let to other operators portions of properties which they 
held under direct lease from the owners but made no 
subtraction of such sublet land in the report of their 
holdings, while the sublessees also reported the same 
land as held under lease by themselves. These cases 
obviously involved dupHcation, but no duplication is 
involved in cases where sublessees failed to report 
acreage, or where their holdings were not yet produc- 
tive. The gross acreage reported as leased amounted 
to 14,425,315. In order to present a total approxi- 
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mately free from duplications tlie acreage reported as 
sublet was deducted from the gross total leased. The 
table shows the acreage actually reported, the total 
leased beiag the sum of the net leased acreage and of 
the sublet acreage, the gross total acreage being the 
sum of the land owned and the gross acreage leased. 



In Tables 15, 17, and 18 of this section on land tenure 
the gross acreage reported is the figure used, for in the 
tables which classify the acreage by character of organi- 
zation and by size of holdings, the holdings of oil rights 
and of gas rights upon the same tract of land are both 
properly included. 



Table 14 



FIELD AND CHABACTEK OF ENTEEPEISE. 



United States 

Producing 

Nonprodnclng 

Appalachian 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

Lima — Indiana 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

Illinois 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

Mid-Continent 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

Gull 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

California— Coastal and southern 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

California— San Joaquin Valley . 

Producing 

Nonproducing 

Other fields' 

Producing 

Nonproducing 



ACBEAOE controlled: 1909 



Net acreage. 



Total. 



13,809,939 
12,694,838 
1,115,101 



9,230,791 

9,206,885 

23,906 

524,187 

520,889 

3,298 

405,235 

396, 135 

9,100 

1,846,528 

1,810,976 

35,552 

897,812 
183,140 
714,672 

141,342 
82,344 
58,998 

417,383 

373, 100 

44,283 

346,661 
121,369 
225,292 



Owned. 



762,276 
686,268 
76,008 



400,783 

400,208 

575 

48,997 
48,997 



10,513 
10,513 



.56,245 

47,085 

9,160 

61,288 

60,177 

1,111 

61,772 
29,751 
32,021 

97,052 
77,323 
19,729 

25,626 
12,214 
13,412 



Held under 



13,047,663 
12,008,570 
1,039,093 

8,830,008 

8,806,677 

23,331 

475, 190 

471,892 

3,298 

394,722 

385,622 

9,100 

1,790,283 

1,763,891 

26,392 



122,963 
713,561 

79, 570 
52,593 
26,977 

320,331 

295,777 

24,554 

321,035 
109. 165 
21i;880 



Sublet. 



1,377,662 

1,377,226 

426 

515,123 
515, 123 



30,063 
30,063 



826,654 
826,654 



501 
501 



1,398 

1,218 

180 

2,927 

2,681 

246 

900 
900 



Gross acreage reported. 



Total. 



16,187,691 

14,072,064 

1,116,527 

9,745,914 

9,722,008 

23,906 

524,273 

520,975 

3,298 

435,298 

426, 198 

9,100 

2,673,182 

2,637,630 

35, 552 

898,313 
183,641 
714,672 

142,740 
83,562 
59,178 

420,310 

375,781 

44,529 

347,561 
122,269 



Held under 
lease. 



14,425,316 
13,385,796 
1,039,519 

9,345,131 

9,321,800 

23,331 

475,276 

471,978 

3,298 

424,785 

415,685 

9,100 

2,616,937 

2,590,545 

26,392 

837,025 
123,464 
713,561 

80,968 
53,811 
27,157 

323,258 

298,458 

24,800 

321,935 
110,055 
211,880 



1 Includes one operator in Tennessee, in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. 



Land holdings, by character of organization. — Table 
15 presents the figures for land controlled by producing 



enterprises in 1909, according to character of organiza- 
tion, by states. 



Table 16 



United States. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states 2 



GB0S8 acbeage: 1909 ' 



All classes. 



Aggregate. 



14,072,064 

46,048 
459,343 

32,123 
426,198 
363,205 

539,115 

289,236 

96,331 

6,434 

226,078 
1,667,990 
1,777,386 
2,851,803 

408,439 

4,854,671 

6,150 

31,514 



Owned. 



530 

107,074 

7,416 

10,613 

37,432 

14,365 

2,034 

17,336 

524 

60,243 

28,668 

17,529 

308,540 

58,032 

22,298 

3,230 

514 



Held under 
lease. 



13,386,796 

46,618 
352,269 

24,707 
415,685 
315,773 

524,760 

287,202 

78,995 

5,910 

175,835 
1,639,332 
1,759,867 
2,643,263 

350,407 

4,832,373 

2,920 

31,000 



Incorporated. 



Total. 



12,458,500 

46,048 
463,183 

30,432 
371,883 
264,974 

614,243 

268,048 

96,847 

2,005 

136,283 
1,444,082 
1,677,428 
2,181,910 

379,257 

4,665,213 

6,150 

31,614 



Owned. 



105,813 

630 

103,309 

5,917 

9,054 

10,242 

8,631 

742 

16,886 

5 



14,364 
10,305 
149,023 

50,949 

16,228 

3,230 

514 



Held under 



12,052,687 

45,618 
349,874 

24,515 
362,829 
254,732 

605,712 

267,306 

78,961 

2,000 

129,299 
1,429,718 
1,667,123 
2,032,887 

328,308 

4,639,985 

2,920 

31,000 



Unincorporated. 



Total. 



1,613,664 



6,160 

1,691 

64,315 

88,231 

24,872 

21,188 

484 

4,429 

89,795 
223,908 

99,968 
669,893 

29,182 
299,468 



Owned. 



280,455 



3,765 

1,499 

1,469 

27,190 

5,834 

1,292 

450 

519 

43,259 

14,294 

7,224 

159,517 

7,083 
7,070 



Held under 



1,333,109 



2,395 

192 

62,866 

61,041 

19,038 

19,896 

34 

3,910 

46,536 
209,614 

92,734 
510,376 

22,099 
292,388 



1 Includes a duplication in the case of acreage sublet, which is shown in Table 16 by states. 

2 Includes operators distributed as follows: Michigan, 1; North Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1. 



This table shows that a very large proportion of the 
total reported acreage was held by incorporated enter- 
prises. The proportion of leased land was greater for 
incorporated companies than for individuals and firms. 



Table 16 shows the land sublet, by states, and this 
table may be used in connection vsdth Table 15 to 
indicate in what states a possible duplication of 
figures for acreage occurs. 
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Table 16 

STATE. 


sublet: 
1909 


STATE. 


Acreage 

sublet: 

1909 


TTnlted States 


1,377,226 

3,899 

900 

30,063 

36,909 

IS 


NewYork 


3,575 
16 914 


Cftlifornia 1 


Ohio 


Colorado 


OklfthniTia 


658,148 
27,681 
132,083 


THinnis 








T,01li'^^'nA 


West Virginia 


467 039 









I In addition to fleures given in this table, California reported 426 acres ot 
nonproducing land sublet. 

Concentration of control.^ — Tables 17 and 18 present 
summaries for operators of nonproducing and produc- 
ing enterprises, respectively, classified according to 
the total area held by each operator, by fields. 

As can be seen from Table 18, the control of oil and 
gas lands is highly concentrated, two-thirds of all pro- 



ducing land being held by the 24 operators, whose 
holdings exceeded 100,000 acres each. 



Table 17 


NONPRODUCING ENTERPRISES: 1909 


NUMBER OF ACRES CONTROLLED PER 
OPERATOR. 


Operators. 


Land controlled. 




Number. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Number of 
acres. 


Percent 
of total. 


United States 


1246 

81 

114 

42 

8 


100.0 
33.1 
46.5 
17.1 
3.3 


2 1,115,627 

3,832 

42,110 

151,145 

918,440 


100.0 
0.3 
3.8 
13 6 


Less than 100 acres 


100 but less than 1,000 


1,000 but less than 10,000 


10,000 acres and over 









1 Exclusive of 16 operators who failed to report acreage. 

2 Includes duplication of acreage which was included by operators io land 
reported as leased by them and also sublet to other operators. 



Table 18 



FIELD AND NUMBER OF ACRES 
CONTROLLED PER OPERATOR. 



TTnited States 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres. . . 
10,000 but less than 100,000 acres. 
100,000 acres and over 

Appalachian field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres. . . 
10,000 but less than 100,000 acres 
100,000 acres and over 

Uma-Hidiana field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres. . . 
10,000 acres and over 

Illinois field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres. . . 
10,000 acres and over 

Hid-Contiiient field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 



PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



17,289 

3,485 

3,121 

571 

88 

24 



4,678 

2,389 

1,923 

292 

55 

19 

1,043 

353 

602 

85 

3 

304 

169 

112 

16 

7 

951 

333 
429 



Per cent 
of total. 



100.0 

47.8 

42.8 

7.8 

1.2 

0.3 



100.0 

51.1 

41.1 

6.2 

1.2 

0.4 

100.0 

33.8 

57.7 

8.1 

0.3 

100.0 

55.6 
36.8 
5.3 
2.3 

100.0 
35.0 
45.1 



Land controlled. 



Number 
of acres. 



2 14,072,064 

150,060 

867,080 

1,490,211 

2,241,775 

9,322,938 



2 9,722,508 

102,002 

502,305 

786,861 

1,550,157 

6,781,183 

2 620,975 

18,461 

169,433 

189,304 

143,787 

2 426,198 

7,509 

31,694 

64,648 

322,547 

2 2,637,630 

16, 792 

146,783 



Percent 
of total. 



100.0 
1.1 
6.2 
10.6 
16.9 
66.3 



100.0 

1.0 

6.2 

8.1 

15.9 

69.7 

100.0 

3.6 
32.6 
36.3 
27.6 

100.0 

1.8 
7.4 
15.1 
75.7 

100.0 
0.6 
6.6 



FIELD AND NUMBER OF ACRES 
CONTROLLED PER OPERATOR. 



Mld-Contlnent field— Contd. 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres 

10,000 but less than 100,000 acres 

100,000 acres and over 

GnU field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres 

10,000 acres and over 

California— Coastal and south- 
ern field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 acres and over 

CalUomia— San Joaquin Valley 

field 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres 

10,000 acres and over 

Other fields 

Less than 100 acres 

100 but less than 1,000 acres 

1,000 but less than 10,000 acres 

10,000 acres and over 



PRODUCING enterprises: 1909 



Operators. 



Number. 



164 
20 

5 

116 

91 
14 
6 
5 



108 

52 
37 

19 



195 

126 
58 
9 
3 

43 

14 
16 
9 

4 



Per cent 
of total. 



17.2 
2.1 
0.5 

100.0 

78.4 
12.1 
5.2 
4.3 



100.0 

48.1 
34.3 
17.6 



100.0 
64.1 

29.7 
4.6 
1.5 

100.0 
32.6 
37.2 
20.9 
9.3 



Land controlled. 



Number 
of acres. 



429,965 

685,964 

1,458,126 

2 183,641 

1,213 

6,399 

11,606 

165,423 



2 83,562 

917 

13,121 

69,624 



2 376,781 

4,647 

15,216 

41,023 

314,996 

2 121,769 

444 

4,703 

21,301 

96,321 



Per cent 
of totid. 



16.3 
22.2 
56.3 

100.0 
0.7 
2.9 
6.3 
90.1 



160.0 
1.1 

16.7 
83.2 



100.0 
1.2 
4.0 

10.9 



100. e 

0.4 
3.9 
17.6 
78.3 



1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who reported enterprises in two or more fields. Exclusive also of 504 operators who failed to report acreage. 
< Includes duplication of acreage which was included by operators in land reported as leased by them and also sublet to other operators. 

SCALE OF PEODUCTION. 



Two different classifications of operators have been 
made to show, from different points of view, the size 
of the producing enterprises in the industry in 1909. 
The first classifies the operators according to value of 
products and the second according to the number of 
wage earners employed. 

Classification of operators according to value of 
products. — ^Table 19 presents a classification of all 
operators of producing oil and gas wells according to 
value of products, by fields and states.* 

This table discloses a considerable amount of con- 
centration existing in the operation of petroleum and 
natural gas wells. The 19 operators, each of whom 
reported products valued at more than $1,000,000, 



together accounted for 46.2 per cent of the aggregate 
value of products. On the other hand the large 
number of small operators in the industry is remark- 
able; two-sevenths of the total number of operators 
reported products valued at less than $1,000 each. 

'The value of products represents the sum of the values re- 
ported by the individual operators and includes a duplication 
resulting from the fact that some operators distributed na,tural gas 
purchased by them from other operators. There is a duplication of 
certain operators in the several states, owing to the fact that some 
operators owned wells in more than one state. This duplication 
has been eliminated from the statistics for the United States where 
the output of all enterprises controlled by the same operator jn 
different states is combined into one total. In the several states, 
however, the partial value of products of the operators mentioned 
above, may fall within different groups than those within which 
their aggregate value of products are arranged for the United States. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OPERATORS OF PRODUCING WELLS BY VALUE OP PRODUCTS, BY FIELDS AND STATES: 1909. 



Table 19 



FIELD OB STATE AND VALUE OF 
PKODUCTS PEE OPEBATOB. 



ITnlted States 

Less than $1,000 

11,000 but less than $5,000 

15,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000 

$100,000 but less than $600,000. . . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Appalachian field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000. .. . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000. . . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Lima-Indiana field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000. .. . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000.. 
$100,000 and over 



Illinois field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000. . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000.. 
$500,000 and over 



Mld-Contlnent field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000.. . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000. . . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Gulf field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000. . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000.. 
$500,000 and over 



California — Coastal 

sonthem field 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000.. . . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000.. 
$100,000 and over 



and 



California— San Joaquin Val- 
ley field 

Less than $1,000 , 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000 

$100,000 but less than $500,000 

$500,000 but less than $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and over 



Other fields 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000. . . 
$5,000 but less than $20,000. . 
$20,000 and over 



California 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000. . . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000... 
$500,000 but less than $l,0d0,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Colorado 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000.. 
$5,000 and over 



PRODUCING ENTEBPBISES: 1909 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



27,793 

2,202 

3,244 

1,506 

638 

162 

22 

19 



4,830 

1,384 

2,277 

829 

254 

63 

8 

15 

1,275 

689 
474 
170 



323 
31 

115 

97 

60 

23 

7 

994 

130 

324 

321 

178 

34 

4 

3 

128 
12 
20 
44 
41 



144 

27 
45 
35 
18 
19 



198 
25 
21 
41 
80 
24 
4 
3 

50 
19 
22 
4 
5 



339 
62 
65 
76 
97 
40 
5 
4 






Value of 
products.' 



$185,416,684 
1,067,407 
7,823,301 
14,812,243 
26,924,025 
34,671,591 
14, 526, 445 
85,591,672 



97,764,941 

740, 325 

5,392,839 

7,902,007 

10, 255, 495 

12, 464, 882 
5,508,912 

55, 500, 481 

6,027,776 
222,330 
1,145,004 
1,598,086 
1,333,124 
1,729,232 

18,895,815 
13,110 
315,770 
1,036,933 
2,298,001 
5,046,497 
10,185,504 

26,068,280 

65,840 
812, 817 
3,318,413 
7,445,074 
6,058,751 
1,992,343 
6,365,042 

6,877,891 

5,737 

67, 109 

514, 660 

1,680,626 

2, 153, 939 

2,465,920 



7,009,700 

14,239 

110,841 

311, 145 

892, 151 

6,681,324 



22,300,635 

9,944 

64,381 

451,996 

3,956,751 

4,988,801 

2,976,240 

9,852,622 

481,646 

6,118 

48,007 

25,566 

401,956 



29,310,335 

24,183 
172, 424 
763, 141 
4,777,682 
8,697,030 
3,971,703 
10,904,172 

317,680 

4,261 
20,660 



Per cent distribu- 
tion. 



Niunber 
of oper- 
ators. 



100.0 
28.3 
41.6 
19.3 
8.2 
2.1 
0.3 
0.2 



100.0 
28.7 
47.1 
17.2 
6.3 
1.3 
0.2 
0.3 

100.0 
46.2 
37.2 
13.3 
3.1 
0.2 

100.0 
9.6 
35.6 
30.0 
16.6 
7.1 
2.2 

100.0 
13.1 
32.6 
32.3 
17.9 
3.4 
0.4 
0.3 

100.0 
9.4 
15.6 
34.4 
32.0 
6.2 
2.3 



100.0 

18.8 
31.2 
24.3 
12.5 
13.2 



100.0 

12.6 
10.6 
20.7 
40.4 
12.1 
2.0 
1.5 

100.0 
38.0 
44.0 
8.0 
10.0 



100.0 
15.3 
19.2 
22.4 
28.6 
11.8 
1.6 
1.2 

100.0 
39.1 
39.1 
21.7 



Value of 
prod- 
ucts. 



100.0 
0.6 

4.2 
8.0 
14.5 
18.7 
7.8 
46.2 



100.0 
0.8 
5.5 
8.1 
10.5 
12.7 
6.6 
56.8 

100.0 
3.7 
19.0 
26.5 
22.1 
28.7 

100.0 
0.1 

1.7 

5.6 

12.2 

26.7 

53.9 

100.0 
0.3 
3.1 
12.7 



7.6 
24.4 

100.0 

0.1 

1.0 

7.5 

24.4 

31.3 

35.7 



100.0 

0.2 

1.6 

4.4 

12.7 

81.0 



100.0 

m 
0.3 
2.0 

17.7 
22.4 
13.3 
44.2 

100.0 

1.3 

10.0 

5.3 

83.5 



100.0 

0.1 

0.6 

2.6 

16.3 

29.7 

13.6 

37.2 

100.0 
1.3 

6.6 
92.2 



FIELD OB STATE AND VALUE OF 
PEODUOTS PEE OPEBATOB. 



Illinois 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,000 

$6,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000. . . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000.. 
$500,000 and over 



Indiana 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,000. . . 
$5,000 but less than $20,000. . 
$20,000 and over 



Kansas 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000. . . . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000.. 
$100,000 and over 



Kentucky 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000. . . 
$5,000 but less than $20,000.. 
$20,000 and over 



Louisiana 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$6,000 but less than $20,000. . . . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000.. 
$100,000 and over 



New York 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000.. . 
$5,000 but less than $20,000.. 
$20,000 and over 



Ohio 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,000 

$6,000 but less than $20,000 

$20,000 but less than $100,000.. 
$100,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Oklahoma 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000. . . 
$5,000 but less than $20,000.. 
$20,000 but less than $100,000. . 
$100,000 but less than $500,000. . 
$600,000 and over 



Pennsylvania 

Less than $1,000. 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 

$5,000 but less than $20,000. . . . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000. 
$100,000 but less than $500,000 
$600,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



Texas 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $5,000 
$5,000 but less than $20,000. . . 
$20,000 but less than $100,000. 
$100,000 and over 



West Virginia 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,060. . ." 
$5,000 but less than $20,000 
$20,000 but less than $100,000 
$100,000 but less than $500,000. " 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 and over 



All other states 4... 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 but less than $6,000.. 
$6,000 and over 



PBODUCING ENTEBPBISES: 1909 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



31 
116 
97 
60 
23 
7 

614 

386 
161 
78 
19 

217 
44 
90 
64 
26 
3 

85 
33 
31 
12 
9 

31 

6 
3 
12 



708 



Value of 
products.' 



81 
19 

1,188 
301 
642 
227 
93 
20 
5 

711 

67 
210 
254 
143 

33 
4 

3,030 

918 

1,506 

478 

100 

19 

3 

6 

163 
26 
41 

45 

44 

7 

442 
65 
166 
122 
60 
22 
4 
3 

28 
9 

13 



$18,896,815 
13, 110 
315, 770 
1,036,933 
2,298,001 
5,046,497 
10,185,504 

3,224,619 
105, 020 
363, 808 
769,236 



Per cent distribu- 
tion. 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



100.0 

9.6 

35.6 

30.0 

15.5 

7.1 

2.2 

100.0 
59.9 
25.0 
12.1 



Value of 
prod- 
ucts. 



1,986,565 
6,681,780 


3.0 
100.0 


24,404 


20.3 


209,452 


41.5 


628,685 


24.9 


1,105,668 


12.0 


4,813,671 


1.4 


892,281 


100.0 


16,369 


38.8 


64,181 


36.5 


109,625 


14.1 


702,116 


10.6 


2,177,986 


100.0 


2,462 


16.1 


7,828 


9.7 


128, 935 


38.7 


238,369 


19.4 


1,800,392 


16.1 


2,668,996 


100.0 


136,441 


38.0 


776,516 


47.9 


718,892 


11.4 


1,038,148 


2.7 


29,620,959 


100.0 


169,328 


25.3 


1,397,382 


45.6 


2,204,774 


19.1 


3,569,159 


7.8 


4,319,674 


1.7 


17,960,642 


0.4 


17,685,092 


100.0 


33,452 


9.4 


560,461 


29.5 


2,646,888 


35.7 


5,996,186 


20.1 


5,760,115 


4.6 


2,688,990 


0.6 


39,197,475 


100.0 


498,874 


30.3 


3,472,776 


49.7 


4,463,895 


15.8 


3,763,764 


3.3 


4,113,227 


0.6 


2,396,690 


0.1 


20,498,249 


0.2 


6,391,313 


100.0 


11,259 


16.0 


102, 185 


25.2 


529,565 


27.6 


1,785,477 


27.0 


3,962,827 


4.3 


28,188,087 


100.0 


36,333 


14.7 


449,486 


37.6 


1,220,596 


27.6 


2,590,588 


13.6 


4,241,389 


5.0 


2,608,105 


0.9 


17,041,590 


0.7 


164,266 


100.0 


1,817 


32.1 


27,457 


46.4 


134,992 


21.4 



1 Includes a duplication of $9,888,877 resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of eas wells 

2 Exclusive of dupUoations in the case of certain operators who reported enterprlsesln two or more field's or «!tjitM 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. "^iuo ui au>ii». 

< Includes operators distributed as foUows: Arkansas, 3; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 12; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; Wyoming, 7. 
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Classification of operators according to the number 
of wage earners employed. — ^Table 20 presents a classi- 
fication of all operators of producing petroleum and 



gas wells who reported regular* wage earners, by the 
number of wage earners employed on December 15, 
1909, or on the nearest representative day.' 



Table 20 


PBODUCTNG ENTEEPKISES EMPLOYINO 
EEQULAR WAGE EARNERS: 1909 


STATE AND NUMBER OP WAGE EARNERS 
PER OPERATOR. 


PRODUCING ENTERPRISES EMPLOymQ 
REGULAR WAGE EARNERS: 1909 


STATE AND NUMBER OF WAGE EAKNEKS 
FEB OPERATOR. 


Number 
of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 

of 

wage 

earners. 


Per cent distribu- 
tion. 


Number 
of 
opera- 
tors. 


Number 

of 

wage 

earners. 


Per cent distribu- 
tion. 




Number 
of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners. 


Number 

of 
opera- 
tors. 


Num- 
ber Of 
wage 
earners. 


TTnlted States 


13,448 

2,749 

619 

104 

40 

28 

8 


39,831 

4,875 
5,313 
3,144 
2,823 
5,687 
17,989 


100.0 
79.7 
15.1 
3.0 
1.2 
0.8 
0.2 


100.0 
12.2 
13.3 
7.9 
7.1 
14.3 
46.2 


Ohio— Continued. 
21 to 60 


9 
6 
6 

565 

456 
86 
18 
5 

984 

884 

68 

19 

3 

7 

3 

124 

79 

35 

4 

3 

3 

264 
194 
49 
11 
6 
4 

233 

190 
32 

7 
4 


280 

469 

3,671 

3,066 

881 
840 
516 
830 

7,397 

1,434 

643 

631 

227 

1,269 

3,193 

1,405 
190 
357 
106 
186 
566 

7,093 

353 
641 
325 
452 
5,422 

1,260 
320 

278 
224 
438 


1.7 
1.1 
1.1 

100.0 
80.7 
15.2 
3.2 
0.9 

100.0 
89.8 
6.9 
1.9 
0.3 
0.7 
0.3 

100.0 
63.7 
28.2 
3.2 
2.4 
2.4 

100.0 

73.6 

18.6 

4.2 

2.3 

1.5 

100.0 

81.5 

13.7 

3.0 

1.7 




1 to 5 . . . . 


4.7 


6to20 


51 to 100 


8.0 


21 to 50 


Over 100 


62.3 


51 to 100 


Oklahoma 






100.0 


Over 500 » 


1 to5 


28.7 






27.4 




279 
97 

132 

30 

7 

13 

272 

219 

37 

7 

6 

3 

182 

158 
20 
4 

119 

106 

8 

3 

3 

532 

436 
75 


7,007 
304 

1,470 
969 
497 

3,767 

4,059 
337 
423 
263 
430 

2,606 

1,345 

277 
216 
852 

1,302 

166 

107 

78 

951 

5,897 

761 
716 


100.0 

34.8 

47.3 

10.8 

2.6 

4.7 

100.0 

80.5 

13.6 

2.6 

2.2 

1.1 

100.0 

86.8 

11.0 

2.2 

100.0 

88.2 

6.7 

2.6 

2.6 

100.0 
82.0 
14.1 


100.0 
4.3 
21.0 
13.8 
7.1 
53.8 

100.0 
8.3 
10.4 
6.6 
10.6 
64.2 

100.0 
20.6 
16.1 
63.3 

100.0 

12.7 
8.2 
6.0 

73.0 

100.0 
12.9 
12.1 


21 to 60 


16.8 






27.1 


lto5 


Pennsylvania 




A f A on 






lto6 


19.4 




6 to 20 


8.7 




21 to 50 


8.5 




61 to 100 


3.1 




101 to 600 


17.2 




Over 600 


43.2 


6 to 20 




100 


21 to 50 


1 to 5 


13 5 


61 to 100 


6 to 20 


25.4 


Over 100 




7.5 




51 to 100 


13.2 


Indiana 




40 3 


lto5 






6to20 


100.0 




1 to 5 


5.0 




6 to 20 


7.6 


Kansas 


21 to 50 


4.6 


1 to 5 ; 


51 to 100 


6.4 


6to20 




76.4 


21 to 60 


All other states 2 






100.0 




1 to 5 


26.4 




6 to 26 


22.1 


1 to 5 


21 to 50 


17.8 




Over 60 


34.8 









1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who reported enterprises in two or more states. ^t ^, ^ ■, j. , -^ 

« Includes operators distributed as loUows: Arliansas, 1; Colorado, 9; Kentucky, 39; Louisiana, 22; Michigan, 1; New York, 164; North Dakota, 1; Wyommg, 6. 



This table emphasizes still more the high degree of 
concentration in the control of the industry. Eight 
operators in the United States employed on December 
15, 1909, or the nearest representative day, 18,000 
wage earners, or 45.2 per cent of the total number of 
regular wage earners employed in the industry. 

Table 21 presents a classification of nonproducing 
petroleum and gas wells employing regular wage 
earners, according to the number of wage earners 

' There is a duplication of certain operators in the Beveral states, 
owing to the fact that some operators owned wells in more than 
one state. This duplication has been eliminated from the sta- 
tistics for the United States where the number of wage earners 
employed in enterprises controlled by the same operator in different 
states is combined into one total. In the several states, however, 
the number of wage earners employed in each of such enterprises 
may fall in difierent groups than those in which the aggregate 
number of wage earners are arranged for the United States. 



employed for 1909, for the United States and the 
state of California. 



Table 21 


NONPRODUCING ENTERPRISES REPORTING 
REGULAR WAGE EARNERS: 1909 


STATE AND NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS 
PER OPERATOR. 


Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Per cent distribution. 




Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


United States 


203 
101 
95 

7 


1,451 

372 
795 
284 


100.0 

49.8 
46.8 
3.4 


100.0 


1 to5 


26.6 


6 to 20 


64.8 


Over 20 


19.6 






(California 


156 

76 

74 
6 

47 

25 

21 

1 


1,152 
293 

699 
260 

299 

79 
196 
24 


100.0 

48.7 
47.4 
3.8 

100.0 
53.2 
44.7 
2.1 


100.0 


lto6 


25.4 


8 to 20 


52.0 


Over 20 


22.6 


All other states 


100. 


lto5 


26.4 


6 to 20 


65.6 


Over 20 


&0 
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MECHAmCAL POWER. 



A summary of mechanical power used in the opera- 
tion and drilling of petroleum and gas weUs is presented 
in Table 22. The statistics for electric power are not 
given in the general tables. Electric power was used 
very Httle, the total used amounting to but seven- 
tenths ofl per cent of the aggregate horsepower. Of 
the .total primary power, 160 horsepower was sup- 



pUed by electricity rented from other establish- 
ments, 100 horsepower being reported from Peimsyl- 
vania and 30 horsepower each from California and 
West Virginia. In addition, 454 electric motors of 
8,589 horsepower were run by current generated by 
the enterprises reporting them, of which 371 motors, 
of 7,416 horsepower, were in West Virginia. 



Takle 22 



CBASACTEB OF OPKBATIONS. 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



All enteipiises 

Production only 

Production and drilling of 

new wells 

Nonproduoing 

Producing enterprises^ 

Petroleum 

Production only 

Production and drilling 

ol new wells 

Natural gas 

Production only 

Production and drilling 
olnewwells 



8,053 

5,206 

2,736 
260 

7,890 
6,683 

4,r- 

2,290 

1,207 

797 



MECHAKICAL POWEK: 1909 



Number of 

completed 

wells Dec. 31, 

1909. 



Total. 



Aver 
age per 
oper- 
ator. 



166,448 

56,265 

110,055 
128 

147, 693 
129, 422 
62,687 

76,735 
18, 271 
3,268 

15, 013 



P) 



Primary power. 



Aggre- 
gate 
horse- 
power 



1,230,546 

286, 782 

935,187 
8,577 

882,027 
730,664 
274,546 

456, 118 

151,363 

9,916 

141, 447 



Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power 
per 
oper- 
ator. 



163 

55 



342 



112 

109 
62 

199 
126 

12 



Owned. 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



1,230,386 

286, 782 

935,027 
8,677 

881,867 
730,634 
274, 546 

456,088 

151, 233 

9,916 

141,317 



Steam engines. 



Num- 
ber. 



37,231 

10,946 

25,983 



26,160 

25,564 
10, 782 

14,772 

606 

85 

521 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power 

per 
engine. 



754,720 
171,847 

574,811 
8,062 

496,441 

436,120 
166,660 

268,460 
61, 321 
3,493 

57,828 



20 
16 

22 
27 

19 

17 
16 

18 
101 
41 

111 



3 and gasoline 
engines. 



Num- 
ber. 



21,794 

i,r- 

16,896 



17,604 
16, 106 
4,701 

11,405 

1,"' 

132 



1,S 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



476,666 
114,936 

360,216 
616 

385,426 

296,614 
107,886 

187,628 
89,912 



Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power 
per 



Steam. 



24 



61 



Per cent of 
total horse- 
power owned. 



61.3 

59, 



61.5 
94.0 



40.9 



Gas 
and 
gaso- 
line. 



38.7 
40.1 

38.5 
6.0 

43.7 
40.4 
39.3 

41.1 
69.5 
64.8 

59.1 



Elec- 
tric 
horse- 
power 
rented 
from 
other 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



160 



160 



160 
30 



30 
130 



130 



Electric motors run 
by current gener- 
ated by the enter- 
prise using. 



Num- 
ber. 



454 



446 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



8,589 
127 

8,462 



799 
112 

77 

36 

687 
60 

637 



Aver- 
age 
horse- 
power 

per 
motor. 



19 

16 



19 



18 

16 
19 

12 
18 
12 

16 



1 Exclusive of duplications m the case of certain operators who sent in two or more reports. These duplications have not been eliminated from the fleures for the 
different classes. ^ 

' Less than 1. 
' Exclusive of 62 operators in Pennsylvania and West Virginia who could not bs classified. 



PART II.— PETROLEUM. 



The data presented in this part are supplementary 
to the general statistics given in Part I. Tables 23 and 
24 show the production of petroleum for the entire 
industry; the remaining tables in. Part II relate to 
the petroleum branch of the industry which comprises 
all operators whose principal o^ only product was 
petroleum. The operators thus classified contributed 
94.8 per cent of the total production of petroleum in 
the United States in 1909. Certain operators in 



Pennsylvania and West Virginia made reports which 
could not be classified according to principal product; 
these operators are not represented in the statistics 
given in this part, but since they contributed only 4.8 
per cent of the total production of petroleum, their 
omission detracts but little from the value of the 
figures. Detailed statistics for the petroleum branch 
of the industry are presented in Table 50 at the end 
of this report. 



PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 



This section presents the statistics for the produc- 
tion of petroleum. The accompanying diagram shows 
the production in 1909 graphically, by fields. The 
fields and states shown in the tables are arranged in 
diBscending order, according to the value of petroleum 
produced in 1909. Table 23 presents the statistics 
for the quantity and value of petroleum produced in 
1909, by fields and states. 



Table 23 



FIELD AND STATE. 



PETBOLEUM PEODUCTION: 1909 



Quantity. 



Barrels. 



United States 

Fields: 

Appalachian 1 

CaMomia— San Joaqviin Valley 

Illinois 

Mid-Continent 

CaUfomia— Coastal and sou- 
thern 

Gulf. 

Lima — Tndi>Tift , 

other fields I 

Leading states: 

Calilomia 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

West Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Texas 

Louisiana 

New York 

Indiana 

Kansas. 

All other states' 



171,659,394 

26,811,033 
40,826,778 
29,146,231 
49,128,533 

11,277,375 

9,377,844 

4,673,964 

317,637 

52,104,153 
29,146,231 
45,671,724 
9,902,594 
8,543,806 
9,263,948 
8,682,868 
2,889,919 
1,159,185 
2,079,977 
1,182,293 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 

15.6 
23.8 
17.0 
28.6 

6.6 
5.5 
2.7 
0.2 

30.4 
17.0 
26.6 
5.8 
5.0 
5.4 
5.1 
1.7 
0.7 
1.2 
0.7 
0.5 



Value at well. 



Total. 



$117,696,539 

40,977,227 
22,077,756 
18,329,637 
18,250,632 

6,989,033 

6,667,092 

4,079,482 

325,670 

29,066,789 

18,329,637 

16,233,865 

15,776,043 

13,938,826 

11,302,653 

6,198,951 

1,976,007 

1,887,630 

1,741,475 

482,612 

784,341 



Per cent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 

34.8 
18.8 
15.6 
15.5 

5.9 
5.7 
3.5 
0.3 

24.7 

15.6 

13.8 

13.4 

11.8 

9.8 

5.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

0.4 

0.7 



1 Tennessee is included in "Other fields" in order to avoid disclosing individual 
operations. 

' Includes Arkansas, Colorado, Kentucky, Micliigan, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wyoming. 

Considerable differences appear in this table in the 
proportion of the total quantity and the proportion of 
the total value of the product contributed by the 
different fields and states. Thus the fields and states 
in the East showed a larger percentage of the total 
value than of the total quantity, whereas the reverse 
is generally true of those in the middle West and far 
West. The greater rate of increase in quantity of 
product than in value, which is shown in Table 3, is 
due largely to the fact that in 1909 a greater portion 
of the crude petroleum than formerly was produced by 



the states of the middle and far West, where the aver- 
age value per barrel was lower than in the East. 

PkODUCTION op PBTHOLEtTM BY FlELDS: 1909 




MID-CONTINENT 



CALIFORNIA 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEV 



APPALACHIAN 



I CALIFORNIA 

I COASTAL AND SOUTHERN 



t^^gj UMA-INDIANA 
I I OTHER 



Table 24 gives the quantity of petroleum produced, 
by states, for each year from 1902 to 1909, inclusive. 
The figures for 1 902 and 1 909 are those reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. For the other years the figures 
are those compiled by the United States Geological 
Survey. The apparent decrease shown in 1909 is due 
to the differences in the methods employed by the two 
bureaus in compiling the statistics. As previously 
stated, the quantity of petroleum produced in 1909 as 
reported by the Survey was 182,134,274 barrels. The 
differences between the methods employed by the two 
bureaus do not affect in any essential degree, how- 
ever, either the rank of the states or the per cent 
distribution for 1909. 

Oklahoma, California, and Illinois showed marked 
increases in production for most of the years given in 
the table. In Ohio and Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, the production of petroleum decreased continu- 
ously throughout the whole period; and West Virginia 
showed a decline until 1907, but an increase for the 
following two years. The year of greatest production 
in Indiana was 1904;in Texas, 1905; in Louisiana, 1906. 
The greatest relative decrease between the year of 
maximum production shown and 1909 took place in 
Indiana, in which state the production in 1909 was 
only one-fifth that in 1904, while the production in 
Texas in 1909 was only one-third of that in 1905. 
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Table 24 


PETKOLEUM PEODTJCTION, BAEBELS (42 GALLONS): 1902-1909. 




1909 


190S 


1907 


1906 


190S 


1904 


1903 


1902 


United States 


171,659,394 


178,527,355 


166,095,335 


126,493,936 


134,717,680 


117,080,960 


100,461,337 


89,275,302 




52,104,163 

45,671,724 

29,146,231 

9,902,594 

9,263,948 

8,682,868 

8,543,808 

2,889,919 

2,079,977 

1,182,293 

1, 159, 185 

932,696 


44,854,737 

45,798,765 

33,686,238 

9,523,176 

10,858,797 

11,206,464 

9,424,325 

6,788,874 

3,283,629 

1,801,781 

1, 160, 128 

1,140,441 


39,748,375 

43,624,128 

24,281,973 

9,-095,296 

12,207,448 

12,322,696 

9,999,306 

5,000,221 

5,128,037 

2,409,521 

1,212,300 

1,166,034 


33,098,698 
121,718,648 
4,397,050 
10,120,935 
14,787,763 
12,567,897 
10,256,893 
9,077,528 
7,673,477 

1,243,517 
1,651,630 


33,427,473 
1 12,013,495 
181,084 
11,678,110. 
16,346,600 
28,136,189 
10,437,195 
8,910,416 
10,964,247 

m 

1,117,582 
1,605,129 


29,649,434 
1,366,748 


24,382,472 
138,911 


13,984,268 




(.') 


Illinois 


m 


West Virginia 


12,644,686 
18,876,631 
22,241,413 
11,125,762 
2,958,958 
11,339,124 
4,260,779 
1,113,264 
1,514,161 


12,899,395 

20,480,286 

17,956,672 

11,355,156 

917,771 

9,186,411 

932,214 

1,162.978 

1,050,171 


13,513,345 




21,014,231 


Texas . 


18,515,017 




12,063,880 




('^ 


TTiHifl,Tin. 


7,480,896 




331,749 


New York 


1,119,730 




1,252,186 








Eank.« 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Eank.< 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Rank.i 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Eank.4 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Rank.* 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Rank.4 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Rant.4 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Rank.4 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


California 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


30.4 
26.6 
17.0 
6.8 
5.4 
5.1 
5.0 
1.7 
1.2 
0.7 
0.7 
0.5 


2 

1 
3 

i 

4 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


25.1 
25.7 
18.9 
5.3 
6.1 
6.3 
5.3 
3.2 
1.8 
1.0 
0.6 
0.6 


2 
1 
3 
7 
6 
4 
6 
9 
8 
10 
11 


23.9 
26.2 
14.6 
5.5 
7.3 
7.4 
6.0 
3.0 
3.1 
1.5 
0.7 
0.7 


1 
2 
9 
6 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 

'""io' 


26.2 

117.2 

3.5 

8.0 

11.7 
9.9 
8.1 
7.2 
6.1 

1.2 


1 
4 
12 
5 
3 
2 
7 
8 
6 

"■'io' 


24.8 
18.9 
0.1 
8.6 
12.1 
20.9 
7.8 
6.6 
8.1 

^\8 
1.2 


1 
9 


26.3 
1.2 


1 
12 


24.3 
0.1 


3 

12 
17 
4 
1 
2 
5 
8 
6 
10 
7 


15.7 




f^i 


Illinois 


West Virginia 


4 
3 
2 
6 
8 
5 
7 
10 



10.8 
16.1 
19.0 
9.5 
2.5 
9.7 
3.6 
1.0 
1.3 


4 
2 
3 
5 
9 
6 
8 
7 


12.8 

20.4 

17.9 

11.3 

0.9 

9.1 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 


15.1 


Ohio 


23.5 


Texas 


20.7 




13.5 


Louisiana 


(=) 




8.4 


Kansas 


0.4 


New York 


1.3 


All other states . 


1.4 









1 Includes Kansas. 

* Included in "All other states." 

3 Included with Oklahoma. 

< The states shown in this table are given their actual ranking among all the states, even though the ranking of some states which can not be shown is higher than that 
of some of the states in the table. The rank of the less important states can not in all cases be given with absolute accuracy, though the ranking in the table is very close 
to the correct one. 



PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION. 
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General summary. — Table 25 shows ' the relative 
importance of the different forms of organization in 
the petroleum branch of the industry in 1909. 

Although less than one-fourth of the operators were 
incorporated, they reported more than three-fom-ths 
of the wage earners and more than two-thirds of the 



total value of products for the industry. The incor- 
porated operators employed an average of 13 wage 
earners and thevalueof theirproducts averaged $51,619, 
while individual operators and firms averaged only 1 
wage earner each and their average value of products 
1,601 and $5,735, respectively. 



was 



Table 25 


PETROLEUM ENTEEPKISES; 1909 


CHARACTER OF ORGANIZATION. 


Number of 
operators. 


Numberotwage earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 




TotaJ. 


Average 

per 
operator. 


Total. 


Average per 
operator. 


Number of 
operators. 


Number of 

wage 

earners. 


Value of 
products. 




6,683 

2,008 

3,128 

1,437 

110 


24,033 

1,929 

2,991 

18,621 

492 


4 

1 
1 

13 
4 


$104,660,846 
9,239,356 
17,940,655 
74,176,686 
3,194,349 


$16,644 

4,601 
6,735 
61,619 
29,040 


100.0 

30.0 

46.8 

21.6 

1.6 


100.0 

8.0 
12.4 
77.5 

2.0 


100.0 




8.8 


Firm 


17.2 




70.9 


Other 


3.1 







Detailed summary for incorporated and unincor- 
porated operators. — ^Table 26 gives more detailed 
statistics for incorporated and unincorporated opera- 
tors in the United States, with a further division of 
each of these classes according to the character of 
their operations. 

In considering the average expenses per barrel 
shown in the table it should be taken into consideration 
that the average expenses per barrel for incorporated 
and unincorporated producers are affected by the 
method of management and of accounting. Such 
supervisory services, for instance, as are performed for 



corporations by salaried officers or managers, are often 
performed in whole or in part for unincorporated pro- 
ducers by proprietors and firm members, many of 
whom make no salary charges for these services, but 
look to the profits of the enterprise for their compensa- 
tion. Indeed, a considerable number of such proprie- 
tors and firm members were returned as performing 
manual labor at their wells, although the expenses 
reported included no wage payments for this labor. 
The fact that the expense per barrel for the corporations 
was low in spite of these circumstances is no doubt 
attributable largely to the savings of large production. 
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Table 26 



Number of operators 

Number of wells: 

Completed Dec. 31, 1909 

Drilled in 1909, total 

Dry 

Abandoned 

Land controlled, gross acreage 

Owned 

Held under lease 

Persons engaged in industry: 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers. 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Capital. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services: 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Miscellaneous: 

Contract work, including compensation of part-time employees . 

Eoyalties and rent of wells 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Per cent distribution: 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Contract work 

Boyalties and rent of wells 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 



Average per barrel of petroleum: 
at. 



Products: 



Total. 

Salaries 

Wages 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Contract work 

Eoyalties and rent of wells 

Eent of offices and other sundry expenses. 



Total value 

Petroleum; 

Barrels (42 gals.) 

Value at wells 

Average per barrel.. 



PETKOLEUM ENTEEPEISES: 1909 



Incorporated. 



Total. 



1,437 

54,261 

6,111 

915 

2,852 

3,960,637 

237,911 

3,722,728 



1,510 

945 

18,621 

8264,873,166 

$59,042,920 

$2,318,890 

$861, 586 

$14,903,454 

1 $22,779,547 

$4,981,669 
$8,542,163 
$4,655,611 

5.4 
25.2 
38.6 

8.4 
14.5 

7.9 

$0. 463 
$0,025 
$0,117 
$0,179 
$0,039 
$0,067 
$0,037 

$74,176,585 

127,472,892 

$73,473,513 

$0,576 



Engaged in- 



Production 
only. 



629 
10,663 

1 

482 

330,243 

20,768 

309,475 



152 

1,481 

$29,362,934 

$3,587,661 

$343,002 

$59,285 

$1,110,345 

$691, 840 

$143,027 
$879,750 
$360,412 

11.2 
30.9 
19.3 
4.0 
24.5 
10.0 

$0,275 
$0,031 
$0,085 
$0,053 
$0,011 
$0,068 
$0,028 

$6,908,456 

13,028,717 

$6,847,857 

$0,526 



Production 
and drilling 
of new wells. 



43,598 

6,110 

914 

2,370 

3,630,394 

217,143 

3,413,251 



1,127 

793 

17,140 

$235,510,232 

$55,455,259 

$1,975,888 

$802,301 

$13,793,109 

$22,087,707 

$4,838,642 
$7,662,413 
$4,295,199 

5.0 
24.9 
39.8 

8.7 
13.8 

7.7 

$0,485 
$0,024 
$0. 121 
$0. 193 
$0,042 
$0,067 
$0,038 

$67,268,129 

114,444,175 

$66,625,656 

$0,582 



Unincorporated. 



Total. 



5,246 

75,161 

5,340 

675 

1,295 

1,028,947 

217,377 

811,570 

13,064 

2,068 

416 

277 

5,412 

$95,548,890 

$20,705,924 

$456,918 

$122,806 

$3,934,286 

1 $6, 335, 080 

$4,399,151 
$3,967,018 
$1,490,665 

2.8 
19.0 
30.6 
21.2 
19.2 

7.2 

$0,590 
$0,017 
$0,112 
$0,180 
$0,125 
$0,113 
$0,042 

$30,374,260 

35,108,516 
$30,127,243 

$0,858 



Engaged in- 



Production 
only. 



3,764 
42,024 



482,461 
129,778 
352,683 

8,846 

1,607 

155 

123 

1,986 

$45,841,181 

$4,572,912 

$134,512 

$47,428 

$1,332,048 

$785, 190 

$614,498 

$1,247,706 

$411,530 

4.0 
29.1 
17.2 
13.4 
27.3 

9.0 

$0,413 
$0,016 
$0,120 
$0,071 
$0,056 
$0,113 
$0,037 

$11,304,382 

11,069,695 

$11,243,154 

$1,016 



Production 
and drilling 
of new wells. 



1,482 

33,137 

5,340 

675 

613 

546,486 

87,599 

458,887 

4,218 

561 

261 

154 

3,426 

$49,707,709 

$16,133,012 

$322,406 

$75,378 

$2,602,238 

$5,549,890 

$3,784,653 
$2,719,312 
$1,079,135 

2.5 
16.1 
34.4 
23.5 
16.9 

6.7 

$0,671 
$0,017 
$0,108 
$0,231 
$0,157 
$0,113 
$0,045 

$19,069,878 

24,038,821 

$18,884,039 

$0,786 



> The cost of purchased gas amotmting to $3,946 was distributed as follows: Incorporated organizations, $3,862; unincorporated organizations, $84. 



Table 27 presents detailed statistics for producing 
petroleum enterprises for 1909, by fields, classified in 



the same way as those shown in Table 26 for the United 

States. 
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25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



Table 87 



FIELD, FORM OF OBOAinZATION, AND CHABAC- 
TEB OF OPEBATIONS. 



AppalacMan: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling o[ new wells. . . 

Uniacorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . . 
Lima-Indiana: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. . 



Unincorporated. . 
Produotlon only 



Jy 

Production and drilling of new wells.. . 
Illinois: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . . 



Unincorporated. . 
Production only, 
ndd 



Production and drilling of new wells. . . 
Mid-Continent: 
Incorporated. 



Production only. 
nd;d 



Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Unincorporated. . 



corport 
Production only, 
ndd 



Production and drilling of new wells. . . 
Gulf: 

Incorporated 

Production onlj 



niy 

Production and drilling of new wells. . . 



ncorporai 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 
California— Coastal and southern: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 

California — San Joaquin Valley: 
ibicorporated 



Number 

of 
operators. 



Production only 
ndi 



Other: 
Incoi 



Production and drilling of new wells. . . 

nconiorated. 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . . 



)n>orated 

Aoduction only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Unincorporated. 
Production onl; 



t 



Production and drilling of new wells 



346 

ISg 

188 

3,911 

2,840 

1,071 

151 
113 
38 
630 
531 



80 
28 
52 

231 
98 

133 

523 
250 
273 
328 
206 
122 

60 
11 
49 
62 
21 
41 

83 
27 
56 
56 
53 



178 
34 

144 

14 

4 

10 

16 
8 
8 
14 
11 
3 



NUMBER OF WELLS. 



Completed 

Deo. 31, 

1909. 



21,704 
3,093 
18,611 
56,135 
30,880 
25,255 

9,819 
3,574 
6,245 
10,909 
8,124 
2,785 

8,318 
625 

7,793 

2,497 
682 

1,815 

9,665 
2,886 
6,679 
4,765 
1,847 
2,918 

1,000 

34 

966 

306 

56 

250 

1,113 
248 
865 
445 
396 
49 

2,645 
271 

2,374 
83 
24 
59 

97 
32 
65 
21 
IS 
6 



Drilled In 1909. 



Total. 



1,316 


260 


1,316 
3,440 


260 
423 


3,440 
225 


423 
34 


225 
296 


34 
46 


296 
1,829 


46 
272 


1,829 
666 


272 
102 



666 

1,668 

1 

1,667 

724 



724 
358 



173 
'i73 
100 



100 
11 



11 

571 



571 
25 



Dry. 



102 



175 

1 

174 



49 
114 



114 
53 



27 



Aban- 
doned. 



811 
45 
766 
615 
243 
372 

1,449 
343 

1,106 
523 
384 
139 

141 
1 

140 

42 

4 



239 
83 

156 
76 
41 
35 



142 

31 

2 

29 

31 

6 
25 
8 



PEKSONS ENGAGED IN INDU3TKY. 



Proprietors and firm 
members. 



Total. 



9,764 
6,669 
3,095 



1,463 

L220 

243 



809 
328 
481 



706 
437 



197 
101 



Number 
perform- 
ing 
manual 
labor. 



1,752 

1,2?8 

474 



199 
165 
34 



16 



16 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subordin- 
ate sal- 
aried 
employees 



275 
76 

199 

173 
73 

100 

101 
61 
40 
35 
17 
18 

122 
18 

104 
58 
11 
47 

416 
142 
274 



60 

84 
13 
71 
28 
6 
22 

137 
17 

120 
14 
8 



368 
53 

315 
9 
1 
8 

7 
3 

4 



96 
16 
80 
118 
66 
52 

42 
23 
19 
20 
13 
7 



72 
192 
76 
27 



Wage 
earners, 
Dec. 15, 
or nearest 

repre- 
sentative 
day. 



104 
8 
96 
10 
6 
4 

291 

14 

277 

5 



3,146 
324 
2,822 
3,040 
1,253 
1,787 

1,163 
295 
868 
547 
318 



3,437 
62 
3,375 
578 
97 
481 

2,769 
424 

2,345 
680 
213 
467 

1,239 

88 

1,151 

306 

40 

266 

1,613 
48 

1,565 
12S 
51 
74 

5,117 
229 

4,888 

131 

12 

119 

137 
11 

126 
5 
2 
3 
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9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



Table 27— Continued. 



FIELD, FOKM OP OKGANIZATION AMD CHAEAC- 
lER OF OPERATIONS. 



Appalachian: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells . 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Lima'Indlana: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and dr illin g of new wells. . 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling ot new wells. . 
Illinois: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and driUing of new wells. . 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Mid-Continent: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Unincorporated 

Production only -. 

Production and dr illin g of new wells . . 
Gulf: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling olnew wells. . 
California— Coastal and southern: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells - 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 
California— San Joaquin Valley: 

Incorporated •- 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 
Other: 

Incorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 
Unincorporated 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Capital. 



$26,127,668 
6,424,587 
19,703,081 
64,232,076 
32,858,127 
31,373,949 

7,067,453 
3,812,981 
3,254,472 
8,251,639 
5,668,272 
2,583,267 

26,123,349 
993,491 

25,129,858 
7, 559, 103 
1,471,099 
6,088,004 

53,435,338 
11,573,893 
41,861,445 
10,952,711 
4,298,965 
6,653,746 

10,081,804 
1,327,690 
8, 754, 114 
1,407,974 
167,400 
1,240,674 

30, 611, 450 
1,676,091 

29,035,359 

2,070,651 

1,075,751 

994,900 

109, 675, 104 
3,226,201 

106,448,903 
932,536 
168, 267 
764, 269 

1,751,000 
428,000 

1,323,000 

142,300 

133, 300 

9,000 



EXPENSES OF OPEKATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



$8,967,230 

704,598 

8,262,632 

10,405,226 
2,823,841 
7,581,385 

1,827,105 

499,815 

1,327,290 

1,446,618 

680,074 

766,644 

9,630,450 
154,869 

9,475,581 

3,692,228 
277, 847 

3,414,381 

10,503,402 
1, 189, 726 
9,313,676 
2,902,083 
508,857 
2,393,226 

3,843,515 

115, 335 

3,728,180 

1,047,262 

98, 310 

948,952 

5,353,994 
143, 013 

5,210,981 
446,337 
126,367 
319,970 

18,547,096 
769,775 

17,777,321 
752,592 
52, 824 
699, 768 

370, 128 
10,530 
359, 598 
13,578 
4,792 
8,786 



Services. 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



$312,285 
57,877 
264,408 
153,918 
63,763 
90,155 

96, 113 
39,164 
56,949 
24,606 
8,666 
15,940 

271,350 
16,337 

256,013 

53,699 

7,507 

46,192 

571,290 
124, 138 
447,152 
131,298 
36,344 
94,964 

164,301 
15,412 

148, 889 

43, 995 

6,400 

37,595 

233, 977 
12, 935 

221,042 
34, 697 
10,932 
23,765 

655,850 
75,816 

580,035 

14,705 

900 

13, 806 

13,724 
2,324 
11, 400 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 



$83,084 
8,218 
74,866 
43,086 
25,724 
17,362 

22,533 
7,828 

14,705 
9,870 
3,780 
6,090 

69,617 
3,812 

65,805 

17,369 
2,893 

14,476 

170,497 
25,781 

144, 716 
33,636 
10, 951 
22,685 

181,444 
6,140 

175,304 
6,090 



6,090 

71,161 
1,626 

69,535 
8,880 
4,080 
4,800 

263,250 
5,880 

257,370 
3,875 



3,875 



Wage 
earners. 



$2,082,208 

214,725 

1,867,483 

2,048,505 

790,467 

1,258,038 

712,476 
201,461 
511,015 
365,647 
221,543 
144,104 

2,162,555 

38,664 

2,123,891 

438,576 

66,845 

371, 731 

2,089,888 
333, 121 

1,756,767 
544, 717 
161, 040 
383,677 

1,262,927 

60, 027 

1, 202, 900 

295,493 

35,134 

260,359 

1,483,695 
43,797 

1,439,898 

113,919 

39,815 

74, 104 

4,987,561 
215,169 

4,772,392 

123,351 

16, 129 

107,222 

122, 144 
3,381 

118,763 
4,078 
1,075 
3,003 



Supplies, 

fuel, and 

rent of 

power. 



$2,789,083 

152,036 

2,637,047 

2 3,216,291 

553,195 

2 2,663,096 

2 324, 059 
2 71,577 
252,482 
288,822 
75,731 
213,091 

2,955,406 
28,835 

2,926,571 

1,133,208 
21,449 

1,111,759 

2 3,161,919 
171,050 

2 2,990,869 
838,601 
75,241 
763,260 

1,189,059 

18, 690 

1,170,369 

414, 828 

20,425 

394,403 

2 2,685,168 

31, 726 

2 2,653,442 

220,081 

29,981 

190, 100^ 

9,503,708 
216, 147 

9,287,561 

217, 898 

8,417 

209,481 

171,145 
1,779 

169,366 

5,451 

751 

4,700 



Miscellaneous. 



Contract 
work.' 



$1,552,976 
35,863 
1,517,113 
2,695,661 
433,506 
2,262,155 

151,452 
25,533 
125,919 
342,642 
112,370 
230,272 

1,534,644 

2,479 

1,532,165 

740,585 

16,123 

724,462 

1,456,850 

62,500 

1,394,350 

550, 946 

36,851 

514,094 

17,173 



17,173 

50, 605 

6,063 

45,542 

59,538 

15, 347 

44,191 

8,789 

8,789 



194,580 

240 

194,340 

7,278 

""'7,'278 

14,456 
1,065 

13,391 

2,646 

1,796 

850 



Royalties 
and rent 
of wells. 



$1,370,490 

161,830 

1,208,660 

1,685,501 

710,748 

974,753 

271,393 
109, 398 
161, 995 
312,602 
195,751 
116,851 

1,911,004 
51,704 

1,859,300 
842,657 
138,405 
704, 152 

2,158,423 
325,069 

1,833,354 
538,083 
130,807 
407,276 

763,232 
6,884 
746,348 
197,083 
26,641 
170,442 

501,881 
22, 666 

479,215 

20,312 

19,016 

1,296 

1,568,625 
201,978 

1,366,647 
369,958 
25,416 
344,542 

7,115 
221 

6,894 
922 
922 



Other. 



$777,104 
74,049 
703,055 
562,264 
246,438 
315,826 

249,079 
44,854 
204,225 
102,429 
62,233 
40,196 

725,874 
14,038 

711,836 

466,234 
24,626 

^1,609 

894,635 
148,067 
746,468 
264,903 
57,623 
207,280 

275,379 
8,182 
267, 197 
39,168 
4,647 
34,521 

318,574 
14,916 

303,658 
39,659 
13,754 
25,905 

1,373,522 
54,546 

1,318,976 

15,527 

1,962 

13,565 

41,644 
1,760 

39,784 
481 
248 
233 



1 The cost of contract work includes compensation of part-time employees. 

2 The cost of purchased gas amounting to $3,946 was distributed among the several fields as follows: Appalachian, $84; Lima-Indiana, $288; Mid-Continent, $2,740; Cali- 
fornia-Coastal and southern, $834. 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT— Continued. 


PEODUCTS. 




Per cent distribution. 


Average expense per barrel. 




Petroleum. 
































Value at well. 








Sup- 

and 

rent 

of 




Roy- 
alties 
and 
rent of 
wells. 










Sup- 

& 

and 

rent 

of 




Roy- 
alties 
and 
rent of 
wells. 














Sala- 
ries. 


Wages. 


Con- 
tract 
work.i 


Other 
mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


Total. 


Sala- 
ries. 


Wages. 


Con- 
tract 
work.i 


Other 
mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


Total value. 


Barrels 
(42 gallons). 


Total. 


Average 

per 
barrel. 








power. 














power. 
















1 


4.4 


23.2 


31.1 


17.3 


15.3 


8.7 


$1. 137 


$0,050 


SO. 264 


SO. 354 


SO. 197 


SO. 174 


SO. 098 


$10,688,612 


7,889,440 


$10,578,374 


SI. 341 


2 


9.4 


30.5 


21.6 


5.1 


23.0 


10.5 


0.805 


0.075 


0.245 


0.174 


0.041 


0.185 


0.085 


1,323,510 


875,391 


1,314,603 


1.502 


3 


4.0 


22.6 


31.9 


18.4 


14.6 


8.5 


1.178 


0.047 


0.266 


0.376 


0.216 


0.172 


0.100 


9,365,102 


7,014,049 


9,263,771 


1.321 


4 


1.9 


19.7 


30.9 


25.9 


16.2 


5.4 


1.011 


0.019 


0.199 


0.313 


0.262 


0.164 


0.055 


16,618,172 


10,287,853 


16,473,922 


1.601 


5 


3.2 


28.0 


19.6 


15.4 


25.2 


8.7 


0.613 


0.019 


0.171 


0.120 


0.094 


0.164 


0.053 


7,448,785 


4,609,758 


7,394,978 


1.604 


6 


1.4 


16.6 


35.1 


29.8 


12.9 


4.2 


1.335 


0.019 


0.222 


0.469 


0.398 


0.172 


0.066 


9,169,387 


5,678,095 


9,078,944 


1.599 


7 


6.5 


39.0 


17.7 


8.3 


14.9 


13.6 


0.840 


0.055 


0.328 


0.149 


0.070 


0.125 


0.115 


1,905,072 


2,173,969 


1,898,856 


0.873 


8 


9.4 


40.3 


14.3 


5.1 


21.9 


9.0 


0.622 


0.059 


0.251 


0.089 


0.032 


0.136 


0.056 


716,540 


802,968 


712,493 


0.887 


9 


5.4 


38.5 


19.0 


9.5 


12.2 


15.4 


0.968 


0.052 


0.373 


0.184 


0.092 


0.118 


0.149 


1,188,532 


1,371,001 


1,186,363 


0.865 


10 


2.4 


25.3 


20.0 


23.7 


21.6 


7.1 


0.586 


0.014 


0.148 


0.117 


0.139 


0.127 


0.041 


2,165,008 


2,468,174 


2,152,538 


0.872 


11 


1.8 


32.6 


11.1 


16.5 


28.8 


9.2 


0.443 


0.008 


0.144 


0.049 


0.073 


0.127 


0.040 


1,363,348 


1,536,843 


1,360,153 


0.88S 


12 


2.9 


18.8 


27.8 


30.0 


15.2 


5.2 


0.823 


0.024 


0.155 


0.229 


0.247 


0.125 


0.043 


801,660 


931,331 


792,385 


0.851 


13 


3.5 


22.5 


30.7 


15.9 


19.8 


7.5 


0.461 


0.016 


0.103 


0.141 


0.073 


0.091 


0.035 


13,380,700 


20,895,999 


13,171,013 


0.630 


14 


12.4 


25.0 


18.6 


1.6 


33.4 


9.1 


0.291 


0.036 


0.073 


0.054 


0.005 


0.097 


0.026 


336,425 


532,407 


336,126 


0.631 


15 


3.4 


22.4 


30.9 


16.2 


19.6 


7.5 


0.465 


0.016 


0.104 


0.144 


0.075 


0.091 


0.035 


13,044,275 


20,363,592 


12,834,887 


0.630 


16 


1.9 


11.9 


30.7 


20.1 


22.8 


12.6 


0.448 


0.009 


0.053 


0.137 


0.090 


0.102 


0.057 


6,184,360 


8,242,128 


5,153,489 


0.625 


17 


3.7 


24.1 


7.7 


5.8 


49.8 


8.9 


0.206 


0.008 


0.049 


0.016 


0.012 


0.102 


0.018 


860,434 


1,351,529 


849,786 


* 0.629 


18 


1.8 


10.9 


32.6 


21.2 


20.6 


12.9 


0.496 


0.009 


0.054 


0.161 


0.105 


0.102 


0.064 


4,333,926 


6,890,699 


4,303,703 


0.625 


19 


7.1 


19.9 


30.1 


13.9 


20.5 


8.5 


0.272 


0.019 


0.054 


0.082 


0.038 


0.056 


0.023 


14,685,353 


38,672,271 


14,393,378 


0.372 


20 


12.6 


28.0 


14.4 


5.3 


27.3 


12.4 


0.158 


0.020 


0.044 


0.023 


0.008 


0.043 


0.020 


2,729,936 


7,545,357 


2,693,158 


0.357 


21 


6.4 


18.9 


32.1 


15.0 


19.7 


8.0 


0.299 


0.019 


0.056 


0.096 


0.045 


0.059 


0.024 


11,955,417 


31,126,914 


11,700,220 


0.376 


22 


5.7 


18.8 


28.9 


19.0 


18.5 


9.1 


0.286 


0.016 


0.054 


0.083 


0.054 


0.053 


0.026 


3,763,858 


10,152,760 


3,720,835 


0.366 


23 


9.3 


31.6 


14.8 


7.2 


25.7 


11.3 


0.188 


0.017 


0.059 


0.028 


0.014 


0.048 


0.021 


1,053,670 


2,711,893 


1,051,212 


0.388 


24 


4.9 


16.0 


31.9 


21.5 


17.0 


8.7 


0.322 


0.016 


0.052 


0.103 


0.069 


0.055 


0.028 


2,710,188 


7,440,857 


2,669,623 


0.359 


25 


9.0 


32.9 


30.9 


0.4 


19.6 


7.2 


0.509 


0.046 


0.167 


0.158 


0.002 


0.100 


0.037 


5,359,585 


7,544,213 


5,356,803 


0.710 


26 


18.7 


52.0 


16.2 




6.0 


7.1 


0.302 


0.056 


0.157 


0.049 




0.018 


0.021 


259,566 


381,624 


258,393 


0.677 


27 


8.7 


32.3 


31.4 


""b'.d 


20.0 


7.2 


0.521 


0.045 


0.168 


0.163 


"'6.' 662' 


0.104 


0.037 


5,100,029 


7,162,589 


5,098,410 


0.712 


28 


4.8 


28.2 


39.6 


4.8 


18.8 


3.7 


0.571 


0.027 


0.161 


0.226 


0.628 


0.107 


0.021 


1,319,259 


1,833,631 


1,310,289 


0.715 


29 


6.5 


35.7 


20.8 


5.2 


27.1 


4.7 


0.378 


0.025 


0.135 


0.079 


0.019 


0.102 


0.018 


190,122 


259,981 


189,942 


0.731 


30 


4.6 


27.4 


41.6 


4.8 


18.0 


3.6 


0.603 


0.028 


0.165 


0.251 


0.029 


0.1,08 


0.022 


1,129,137 


1,573,660 


1,120,347 


0.712 


31 


5.7 


27.7 


50.2 


1.1 


9.4 


6.0 


0.517 


0.029 


0.143 


0.259 


0.006 


0.048 


0.031 


6,402,361 


10,362,285 


6,390,215 


0.617 


32 


10.2 


30.6 


22.2 


10.7 


15.8 


10.4 


0.502 


0.051 


0.154 


0.111 


0.054 


0.079 


0.052 


212,885 


285,117 


207,787 


0.729 


33 


5.6 


27.6 


50.9 


0.8 


9.2 


5.8 


0.517 


0.029 


0.143 


0.263 


0.004 


0.048 


0.030 


6,189,476 


10,077,168 


6,182,428 


0.614 


34 


9.8 


25.5 


49.3 


2.0 


4.6 


8.9 


0.488 


0.048 


0.124 


0.241 


0.010 


0.022 


0.043 


606,161 


915,090 


598,818 


0.654 


35 


11.9 


31.5 


23.7 


7.0 


15.0 


10.9 


0.333 


0.040 


0.105 


0.079 


0.023 


0.060 


0.036 


265,745 


379,767 


264,805 


0.697 


36 


8.9 


23.2 


59.4 




0.4 


8.1 


0.598 


0.053 


0.138 


0.355 




0.002 


0.048 


340,406 


535,323 


334,013 


0.624 


37 


5.0 


26.9 


51.2 


1.0 


8.5 


7.4 


0.468 


0.023 


0.126 


0.240 


0.005 


0.040 


0.035 


21,449,211 


39,641,072 


21,383,740 


0.539 


38 


10.6 


28.0 


28.1 


(') 


26.2 


7.1 


0.296 


0.031 


0.083 


0.083 


(') 


0.078 


0.021 


1,314,496 


2,597,335 


1,314,496 


0.506 


39 


4.7 


26.8 


52.2 


1.1 


7.7 


7.4 


0.480 


0.023 


0.129 


0.251 


0.005 


0.037 


0.036 


20,134,715 


37,043,737 


20,069,244 


0.642 


40 


2.5 


16.4 


28.9 


1.0 


49.2 


2.1 


0.635 


0.016 


0.104 


0.184 


0.006 


0.312 


0.013 


694,016 


1,185,706 


694,016 


0.685 


41 


1 7 


30.5 


15.9 


........ 


48.1 


3.7 


0.255 


0.004 


0.078 


0.041 




0.123 


0.009 


118,394 


207,415 


118,394 


0.671 


42 


2.5 


15.3 


29.9 




49.2 


1.9 


0.715 


0.018 


0.110 


0.214 


"6." 607' 


0.352 


0.014 


575,622 


978,291 


576,622 


0.588 


43 


3.7 


33.0 


46.2 


3.9 


1.9 


11.2 


1.260 


0.047 


0.416 


0.583 


0.049 


0.024 


0.141 


305,691 


293,653 


301,134 


1.025 


44 


22.1 


32.1 


16.9 


10.1 


2.1 


16.7 


1.235 


0.273 


0.396 


0.209 


0.125 


0.026 


0.206 


16,108 


8,528 


10,801 


1.267 


45 


3.2 


33.0 


47.1 


3.7 


1.9 


11.1 


1.261 


0.040 


0.417 


0.594 


0.047 


0.024 


0.140 


290,583 


285,125 


290,333 


1.018 


46 




30.0 


40.1 


19.5 


6.8 


3.5 


0.586 




0.176 


0.235 


0.114 


0.040 


0.021 


23,436 


23,184 


23,336 


1.007 


47 




22.4 


15.7 


37.5 


19.2 


5.2 


0.383 




0.086 


0.060 


0.144 


0.074 


0.020 


13,884 


12,509 


13,884 


1.110 


48 




34.2 


53.5 


9.7 




2.7 


0.823 




0.281 


0.440 


0.080 




0.022 


9,552 


10,675 


9,452 


0.885 



' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
4 liCss than 1 mill. 
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SCALE OF PRODUCTION. 



Classification of operators according to value of 
products. — Table 28 classifies aU operators whose 
only, or principal, product in 1909 was petroleum, 
accordiag to the value of products reported. 



Table Z8 


PETEOLETJM ENTEEPBISES: 1909 


VALUE OP PKODXJCTS|PEB OPERATOB. 


Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Value of 
products. 


Per cent distri- 
bution. 




Nimiber 
of oper- 
ators. 


Value of 
prod- 
ucts. 


Total .... 


e,683 

1,652 

2,996 

1,344 

535 

130 

17 

9 


$104,550,845 
906,255 
7,210,678 
13,082,807 
22,319,954 
26,465,454 
11,090,001 
23,476,696 


100.0 

24.7 

44.8 

20.1 

8.0 

1.9 

0.3 

0.1 


100.0 


Less tban $1,000 


0.9 


11,000 but less than $5,000 


6.9 


$5,000 but less than $20,000 


12.5 


$20,000 but less tban $100,000 

$100,000 but less tban 8500,000 

$500,000 but less than $1,000,000 


21.3 
25.3 
10.6 
22.5 







This table indicates the extent to which petroleum 
production was controlled by a few large operators. 
Two-thirds of the operators who reported products to 
the value of less than $5,000 each, contributed only 7.8 
per cent of the total value of products for the petro- 
leum branch of the industry. On the other hand, 9 
operators, each of whom reported products valued at 
$1,000,000 or over, contributed 22.5 per cent of the 
total value of products. More than one-half of the 
total value of products (58.4 per cent) was con- 



tributed by 156 operators, or 2.3 per cent of the total 
number, each of whom reported an output valued at 
more than $100,000. 

Classification of operators according to the number 
of wage earners employed. — The following table classi- 
fies all operators who reported regular wage earners 
in 1909 according to the number of wage earners em- 
ployed per operator. 



Table 29 


PETROLEUM ENTERPRISES REPORTING 
REGULAR WAGE EARNERS: 1909 


NUMBER OF "WAGE EARNERS PER 
OPERATOR. 


Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Per cent distri- 
bution. 




Number 
of oper- 
ators. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Total 


3,185 

2,569 
470 
91 
27 
23 
5 


24,033 
4,543 
4,784 
2,840 
1,759 
4,340 
6,767 


100.0 
80.7 
14.8 
2.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.2 


100.0 


lto5 


18.9 


6 to 20 


19 9 


21 to 50 


' 11.8 


51 to 100 


7 3 


101 to 500 


18.1 




24.0 







Of the 6,683 operators whose only, or principal, 
product was petroleum, 3,498, or more than one-half, 
did not report regular wage earners. The 55 operators 
with more than 50 wage earners each, constituted only 
1.7 per cent of the total number employing regular 
wage earners but employed almost one-half of all 
wage earners reported. 



PART III.— NATURAL GAS. 



The natural gas branch of the industry includes 
those enterprises whose principal, or only, product was 
natural gas. Certain enterprises in the states of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia whose reports could 
not be classified according to the principal products 
are not included, although these enterprises contrib- 
uted 26.5 per cent of the total production of natural 
gas in the United States. The enterprises which could 
be definitely classified and for which data are presented 
in Part III contributed 70.5 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of natural gas.^ 

'■ The difference of 3 per cent represents the natural gas product 
of petroleum wells. 



Detailed statistics of the natural gas branch of the 
industry as defined here will be found in Table 51 at 
the end of this report. 

Tables 30, 31, and 32, which treat of the production 
and consumption of natural gas, show the disposition 
made of the entire amount of natural gas for which any 
specific disposal was reported, whether the gas was pro- 
duced by enterprises engaged primarily in the produc- 
tion of petroleum, by those engaged primarily in gas 
production, or by the unclassified enterprises. The 
remainiag tables in Part III relate only to the natural 
gas branch of the industry. 



PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF NATUEAI GAS. 



The accompanying diagram shows graphically the 
production of natural gas in the United States in 
1909, by states. 

Table 30 shows the value of natural gas sold by pro- 
ducers in 1909, classified according to the method of 
disposition, whether metered or sold at flat rate, 
and further classified according to the character of 
consumption, whether suppUed for domestic use, for 
manufacturing or other purposes, or to other gas 
producers or distributing companies. The table also 
shows the value of gas purchased. 



Pboduction op Natural Gas: 1909. 
billions of cubic feet 

40 80 120 



PA. 

W. VA. 

OHIO 

KANS. 

OKLA. 

IND. 

ILL. 

N. Y. 

KY. 
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I 



Table SO 



VALUE OP ALL NATTJEAL GAS SOLD BY PEODUCSKS: 1909 



Gross sales. 



Metered. 



Sold at 
flat rate. 



Sold direct to consumers. 



For 

domestic 

use. 



For manu- 
facturing 
purposes. 



For all 
other pur- 
poses. 



Sold to other 
gas produc- 
ers or to 
distributing 
companies. 



Value of gas 
purchased. 



Net sales. 



United States . 



Arkansas.. 
California.. 

Illinois 

Indiana... 



Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
New York. . 

Ohio 

Oklalioma. . 



Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West Virginia 

All other states 3.. 



$67,560,193 

126,400 

171, 894 

563,619 

1,479,381 

6,217,730 

480,245 

200, 666 

776,357 

2 18,270,378 

1,448,926 

25,231,805 

137,333 

2 12,430,133 

25,326 



'$67,114,713 

126,400 

167,450 

556, 117 

1,464,570 

6,121,971 

476,209 

51,707 

767,992 

18,270,378 

1,371,399 

25,208,080 

137,333 

12,371,153 

23,954 



< $145,480 



4,444 

7,502 

14, 811 

95,759 

4,036 
148,959 
8,365 
(4 
77,527 

23,725 



2 58,980 
1,372 



$27,437,481 

11,279 

157,722 

241,950 

828,308 

1,098,673 

414,010 

28,743 

619, 102 

11,981,686 

327,256 

10,034,573 

62,946 

1,614,517 

16, 716 



$20,377,246 

37, 539 

192 

82,320 

113,108 

1,579,467 

63,880 

18, 455 

36,639 

4, 668, 423 

286,205 

11,076,773 

23,583 

2,388,631 

3,031 



$1,680,341 

1,000 

8,596 

108,833 

10,904 

19,695 

2,355 

2,069 

7,660 

156, 154 

110,627 

599,780 

12,527 

639, 074 

1,067 



$18,065,125 

76,582 

5,384 

130,516 

527,061 

3, 519, 895 



$9, 888, 877 



4,150 

12, 713 

22,595 

269,545 



151,399 

112,956 

1,485,819 

724,838 

3,521,679 

38,277 

7,766,207 

4,512 



7,200 

65,656 

2 5,376,075 

130,687 

3,071,379 

35,313 

2 893,664 



1 $57,671,316 

126, 400 

167, 744 

550,906 

1,456,786 

5,948,185 

480,245 

193,466 

710,701 

2 12,894,303 

1,318,339 

22,160,426 

102,020 

2 11,636,469 

26,326 



1 Net sales are exclusive of $45,204, representing the value of gas obtained as a by-product of oil wells, for which the method of disposition was not reported. Of this 
amount, $17,583 was reported as the value of metered gas, and $27,621 the value of gas sold at flat rate. 

2 The figures for gas purchased or sold at flat rate in Ohio are included with the figures for West Virginia. The total value of gas sold at flat rate in the two states 
combined, however, was only $58,980. „ „ , „, . 

» Includes states as follows: Colorado, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Wyommg. 



The net sales shown in this table represent the total 
value of gas sold to consumers or distributing com- 
panies, after the elimination of duplications resulting 
from sales among producing companies. Natural gas 
is sold as a rule by quantity (metered). The total 



net value of the gas reported as sold at a flat rate in 
the United States in 1909 was only $419,392; that is, 
less than 1 per cent of the total value sold. 

The difference between the total sales to other pro- 
ducers and to distributing companies, and the total 

(287) 
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value of gas purchased — $8,176,248 — represents the 
value of gas sold to distributing companies in 1909. 
The final disposition of the gas sold to such companies 
is outside the scope of this report, which is based on 
information received exclusively from producers. 

Table 31 presents statistics of the natural gas re- 
ported as sold by meter. The first two columns show 
the total quantity sold and its value, including the 



duplications resulting from purchases and sales among 
gas producers. In some states natural gas was sup- 
plied to producing companies from producers in other 
states. In order to present a complete statement of 
the sales in each state, it was therefore necessary to 
show in detail the sales and purchases of gas among 
producers ; the last two columns of the table show net 
sales after subtracting all duplications. 



Table 31 



United States. 

Arkansas 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Keutuoky 

Louisiana 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas „ 

West Virginia 

All other states ' 



QBOSS SALES OF METEBED GAS: 1909 



Total.i 



Quantity. 

(M cu. ft.) 



558,901,426 

1,921,215 
322,699 
5,529,210 
5,266,432 
69,612,839 

2,108,725 
699,091 

3,113,909 
98,077,303 
28,055,689 

187,209,837 

849,396 

156,038,338 



Value. 



$67,114,713 

126,400 

167,450 

556,117 

1,464,670 

6,121,971 

476,209 

51,707 

767,992 

18,270,378 

1,371,399 

25,208,080 

137,333 

12,371,153 

23,954 



Sold direct to consumers. 



For domestic use. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



111,824,617 

46,176 

162,489 

1,104,384 

2,962,646 

7,116,458 

1,248,580 
221,903 
2,055,858 
44,138,359 
2,136,599 

40,427,369 

146,791 

10,003,459 

53,646 



Value. 



Amount. 



$27,297,154 

11,279 

154,307 

239,147 

816,897 

1,068,493 

409,974 

8,402 

616,529 

11,960,732 

316,615 

10,024,146 

62,946 

1,602,343 

15,344 



Average 

per 
M cu. ft. 



$0.24 

0.24 
0.95 
0.22 
0.28 
0.15 

0.33 
0.04 
0.30 
0.27 
0.16 

0.25 
0.43 
0.16 
0.29 



For manufacturing purposes. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



244,373,222 

666,957 

192 

1,155,230 

749,899 

31,656,031 

845,861 

243,590 

199,840 

40,240,445 

10,566,142 

116,446,489 

235,828 

41,358,974 

7,744 



Value. 



Amount. 



$20,323,354 

37,539 

192 

82,320 

110,158 

1,544,614 

63,880 

18,465 

36,639 

4,668,423 

277,354 

11,073,798 

23,683 

2,383,368 

3,031 



per 
M cu. ft. 



$0.08 

0.06 
1.00 
0.07 
0.16 
0.05 

0.08 
0.08 
0.18 
0.12 
0.03 

0.10 
0.10 
0.06 
0.39 



For all other purposes. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



26,241,716 

16,000 

67,170 

1,914,762 

116,122 

347,128 

14,284 

45,598 

23,130 

1,292,165 

2,389,494 

6,846,176 

95,163 

13,069,205 

5,328 



Value. 



Amount. 



$1,636,038 

1,000 

7,567 

107,696 

10,454 

14,176 

2,355 

2,069 

1,923 

155,404 

109,157 

591,506 

12,527 

619,235 

1,067 



Average 

per 
M cu. ft. 



$0.06 

0.06 
0.11 
0.06 
0.09 
0.04 

0.16 
0.05 
0.08 
0.12 
0.05 

0.10 
0.13 
0.05 
0.20 



United States. 



Arkansas.. 
California. 

Illinois 

Indiana... 



Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
New York. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 



Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West Virginia 

All other states 2. 



GROSS SALES— continued. 



Sold to other gas producers or to 
distributing companies. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



177,464,872 

1,192,082 

92,748 

1,364,834 

1,437,865 

30,493,222 



188,000 

835,081 

12,406,344 

12,963,454 

24,489,803 

371,614 

91,606,700 

33,125 



Value. 



Amount. 



$17,858,169 

76,682 

5,384 

127,054 

527,061 

3,504,688 



22,781 

112,901 

1,485,819 

668,273 

3,618,630 

38,277 

7,766,207 

4,512 



Average 

per 
M cu. ft. 



$0.10 

0.06 
0.06 
0.09 
0.37 
0.11 



0.12 
0.14 
0.12 
0.05 

0.14 
0.10 
0.08 
0.14 



METEBED OAS PUBCHASED. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



127,947,960 



28,165 

470,485 

128,057 

10,414,936 



329,635 
44,109,560 
5,384,892 

45,101,627 

361,129 

21,619,494 



Value. 



Amount. 



$9,862,789 



3,316 

12,713 

22,595 

264,885 



65,656 

5,376,075 

127,887 

3,061,087 

35,313 

893,262 



Average 

per 
M cu. ft. 



$0.08 



0.12 
0.03 
0.18 
0.03 



0.20 
0.12 
0.02 

0.07 
0.10 
0.04 



NET SALES OF METEBED GAS. 



Quantity. 
(M cu. ft.) 



430,956,466 

1,921,215 

294,444 

5,058,725 

5,138,375 

59,197,903 

2,108,725 
699,091 

2,784,274 
53,967,753 
22,670,797 

142,108,210 

488,267 

134,418,844 

99,843 



Value. 



$67,261,924 

126,400 

164,134 

543,404 

1,441,975 

5,857,086 

476,209 

51,707 

702,336 

12,894,303 

1,243,512 

22,146,993 

102,020 

11,477,891 

23,954 



1 Does not include 890,064,000 cubic feet of gas, valued at $17,583, which was obtained as a by-product of oil wells for which no disTinsitinTi 

2 Includes states as follows: Colorado, Missouri, North Dakota, §outh Dakota, Tennessee, Mid Wyomtog. disposition 



was reported. 
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Table 32 shows the distribution of the natural gas 
which was sold at a flat rate in 1909. The distribution 
according to character of consumption is given m gross 
totals, which include the sales of gas purchased from 
other producers. 



Table 32 


VALUE OP NATURAL GAS SOLD AT FLAT KATE: 1909 




Gross sales. 


Total 
pur- 
chased. 




STATE. 


Total. 


Sold direct to consumers. 


Sold to 
other gas 
produc- 
ers or to 
distrib- 
uting 
com- 
panies. 


Net 
sales. 




For 

domestic 

use. 


For 
manu- 
factur- 
ing pur- 
poses. 


For all 
other 
pur- 
poses. 


TTnlted States... 
California. 


i$445,480 

4,444 

7,602 

14,811 

95,759 

4,036 

148,959 

8,365 

' 77,527 

23,725 

58,980 

1,372 


(140,327 

3,415 
■2,803 
11,411 
40,180 

4,036 
20,341 

2,573 
10,641 
10,427 
33,128 

1,372 


$53,892 

"2,956" 
34,853 


$44,305 

1,029 

1,237 

450 

5,519 


$203,958 


$28,088 
834 


$119,392 

3,610 

7,502 

14,811 

91,099 

4,036 

141,759 

8,365 

74,827 

13,433 

58,578 

1,372 




3,462 


Indiana 


Kansas 


is, 207 


4,660 


Kentucky 








128,618 

55 

66,565 

3,049 


7,200 

"2; 766" 

10,292 

402 


New York 


"s.'ssi' 

1,975 
5,263 


6,737 

1,470 

8,274 

20,589 




Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 2.... 


Another states"... 















gas than the domestic consumers, as appears from 
Table 31. The class "AH other" consumers is princi- 
pally municipalities and other public institutions. 



Table 33 


NUMBER OP CONSUMERS OP NATURAL QA8: 

1909 




Total. 


Domestic. 


Manu- 
facturing. 


All 
other. 


■United States... 


934,002 

444 

6,839 

7,935 

34,547 

41,696 

26,527 

524 

20,610 

407,511 

12,833 

310,601 

2,353 

61,8.37 

745 


921,418 

420 

6,828 

7,672 

34,290 

41, 106 

26,406 

493 

20,536 

402,565 

12,274 

306,637 

2,318 

60,134 

737 


7,922 

23 

1 

12 

151 

464 

71 

27 

71 

3,781 

130 

2,320 

19 

849 

3 


4,664 
1 

10 

251 

106 

126 

50 


Arkansas 


California 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Kansas 


Kent-ucky 


Louisiana 


New York 


3 


Oliio 


1,165 

429 


Oldahoma 


Pennsylvania 


Texas 


16 

854 
5 


West Virginia 


All other states ' 





1 Exclusive of $27,621 representing the value of gas obtained as a by-product of 
oil wells, for which the method of disposition was not reported. 

' Includes Ohio. Several large companies operated in one state and drew their 
supply in another, hence no state lines could be drawn. 

' Includes Missouri and South Dakota. 

Number of gas consuniers. — Table 33 shows the 
number of gas consumers, classified according to the 
character of consumption, whether for domestic, 
manufacturing, or other purposes. 

The number of coiLsumers shown in this table who 
used gas for different purposes is not entirely compa- 
rable, and the total number of consumers, therefore, 
is not very significant. The consumers of gas for man- 
ufacturing purposes of course use a great deal more 



1 Includes Colorado, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming. 

Gasoline. — -There were nine operators in Pennsyl- 
vania who manufactured gasoline from natural gas at 
the wells. This method of producing gasoline is new 
and is still in an experimental state. Six operators 
reported capital amountiag to $19,774, while three 
operators included this item in their reports for petro- 
leum. Only five wage earners and one salaried em- 
ployee were included in the returns, as much of the 
labor was performed by the operators themselves and 
by the pumpers of the wells, who gave but a small 
part of their time to the manufacture of gasoline. The 
total quantity of gasoline reported amounted to 
271,000 gallons, with a value of $29,000. Of this 
value, $12,000 was included in the value of products 
for the petroleum branch of the industry under the 
caption "All other products." 



CHAEACTEE OF OEGAITIZATION. 



General summary. — Table 34 shows the relative 
importance of the different forms of organization in 
the natural gas branch of the industry in 1909. 

This table shows that the corporate form of organi- 
zation was by far the most important in the natural 



gas industry. Almost one-half of all operators in the 
United States were incorporated companies, and these 
operators employed 87 per cent of all wage earners 
and contributed 92.7 per cent of the total value of 
products. 



Table 34 


NATURAL GAS ENTERPRISES: 1909 


CHAEACTEB OF ORGANIZATION. 


Number of 
operators. 


Number of wage 
earners. 


Value of products. 


Per cent distribution. 




Total. 


Average 
per op- 
erator. 


Total. 


Average per 
operator. 


Number of 
operators. 


Number of 
wage earn- 
ers. 


Value of 
products. 


Total 


1,207 

318 

236 

589 

64 


8,391 

75 

47 

7,301 

968 


12 
15 


1 $63, 674, 936 

396,182 

666,380 

49,647,264 

2,865,110 


$44,387 

1,246 

2,824 

84,291 

44,767 


100.0 

26.3 
19.6 
48.8 
5.3 


100.0 

0.9 

0.6 

87.0 

11.5 


100.0 
0.7 
1.2 

92.7 
5.3 




Finn 




other 





92752° 



1 Includes a duplication resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
-13 19 



2 Less than 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Detailed summary for incorporated and unincor- 
porated operators. — The following table gives more 
detailed statistics for incorporated and unincorporated 



operators in the United States, with a further division 
of each of these classes according to the character of 
their operations : 



Table 35 



NATURAL GAS ENTERPKISES: 1909 



Incorporated. 



Total. 



Engaged in- 



Production 
only. 



Production 
and drilling 
of new wells. 



Unincorporated. 



Total. 



Engaged in- 



Production 
only. 



Production 
and drilling 
of new wells. 



Ntnnber of operators 

Number of wells: 

Completed Dec. 31 1909 

Drilled in 1909 

Dry 

Abandoned 

Persons engaged in industry: 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day. 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services: 

Salaried officers of corporations . .' 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Miscellaneous: 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Contract work ^ 

Bent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Purchased gas 

Per cent distribution:' 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Contract work ' 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Average per M cubic feet: ' 

Total. 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees. . 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Contract work ' 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Products. 

Total value 

Natural gas: 

M cubic feet 

Value at wells 

Average per M cubic feet 



589 

15,482 

2,364 

666 

872 



290 
2,100 



181 



299 

13,382 

2,364 

566 



407 

494 

1,165 

7,301 

$217,634,344 

$30,364,207 

$590,719 

$652,323 

$913,148 

$3,407,838 

$6,030,010 

$4,109,613 
$3,437,537 
$3,588,501 
$7,634,618 

2.6 
2.9 
4.0 
16.0 
26.6 
18.1 
15.1 
15.8 

$0,063 
$0,002 
$0,002 
$0,003 
$0,009 
$0 017 
$0,011 
$0,010 
$0,010 

$49,647,264 

360,604,718 

$48,937,928 

$0. 138 



127 
106 
297 
842 
$26,918,320 
$5,980,614 

$118,764 
$87,214 
$276,725 
$384,021 
$232,991 

$180,164 

$33,858 

$435,323 

$4,231,574 

6.8 
5.0 
15.8 
22.0 
13.3 
10.3 
1.9 
24.9 

$0,031 
$0,002 
$0,002 
$0. 005 
$0,007 
$0,004 
$0,003 
$0,001 
$0,008 

$9,648,647 

56,022,438 

$9,569,946 

$0. 171 



388 

868 

6,459 

$190,716,024 

$24,383,693 

$471,965 

$566,109 

$636,423 

$3,023,817 

$5,797,019 

$3,929,469 
$3,403,679 
$3,153,178 
$3,402,944 

2.3 
2.7 
3.0 
14.4 
27.6 
18.7 
16.2 
16.0 

$0,069 
$0,002 
$0. 002 
$0. 002 
$0. 010 
$0. 019 
$0,013 
$0,011 
$0,010 

$39,998,717 

304,582,280 

$39,367,982 

$0,129 



618 

2,789 

290 

47 

109 

13,061 

11 

49 

112 

1,090 

$25,463,035 

$1,961,860 

$33,945 

$42,483 

$90,860 

$326,652 

$467,729 

$340,708 
$229,387 
$300,939 
$139,157 

1.9 
2.3 
5.0 
17.9 
26.1 
18.7 
12.6 
16.5 

$0,053 
$0,001 
$0,001 
$0,003 
$0,010 
$0,013 
$0. 010 
$0,007 
$0,009 

$3,927,672 

34,171,069 

$3,736,632 

$0,109 



507 
1,158 



54 



4 

16 

16 

40 

$1,678,893 

$121,688 

$670 

$8,095 

$3,540 

$20,215 

$16,928 

$30,256 
$12,687 
$13,453 
$16,844 

0.6 
7.7 
3.4 
19.3 
15.2 
28.9 
12.1 
12.8 

$0,018 
(*) 
$0,001 
$0,001 
$0,004 
$0,003 
$0,005 
$0,002 
$0,003 

$438,780 

5,678,566 

$428,234 

$0,075 



111 

1,631 

290 

47 

55 

1,199 

7 

33 

96 

1,050 

$23,784,142 

$1,840,172 

$33,276 
$34,388 
$87,320 
$306,437 
$441,801 

$310,462 
$216,700 
$287,486 
$122,313 

1.9 
2.0 
5.1 
17.8 
25.7 
18.1 
12.6 
16.7 

$0,060 
$0,001 
$0,001 
$0,003 
$0,011 
$0,016 
$0,011 
$0,008 
$0,010 

$3,488,892 

28,492,503 

$3,308,398 

$0,116 



1 Includes 1,670 members of 63 cooperative associations. 

' The cost of contract work includes $86,613, representing the compensation of part-time employees. 

» Calculations based on net expenses (total expenses exclusive of cost of purchased gas). 

< Less than 1 mill. 



This table shows that the average expense per 
thousand cubic feet is greater in the case of corpora- 
tions than in the case of unincorporated operators. 
This is due to the fact that such supervisory services as 
are performed for corporations by salaried oflicers or 
managers are often performed in the case of unincor- 
porated enterprises, in whole or in part, by proprietors 
and firm members, many of whom make no salary 
charge for these services, but look to the profits of the 
enterprise for their compensation. Indeed, a consid- 
erable number of such proprietors and firm members 
were returned as performing manual labor at their 
wells, although the expenses reported included no 
wage payments for this labor. 

Cooperative associations in Indiana. — Aa stated in 
Part I, most of the cooperative associations engaged in 
the production of natural gas are located in Indiana. 
Table 36 presents a summary of the important items 
relating to such associations in this state in 1909. 



Table 36 



Number of associations 

Number of associates 

Number of wells: 

Productive wells owned Dec. 31, 1909 . 

New wells drilled in 1909 

Abandoned wells 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 31, 1909 



Primary horsepower. 

Capital 

Expenses of operation and development. 
Services 



Part-time employees 

SuppUes and materials 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Taxes 

Contract work ,'/_ 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 
Products: 

Total gross value of gas sold 

Atflatrate 

Metered "" 

Quantity metered, M cubic feet. . . 

Gas purchased from other gas producers: 

Quantity, M cubic feet 

Value 

Net value ." [ 

Nimiber of consumers '.'.'/.'.'.'. 



Number or 
amount. 



51 



141 

8 

9 

12 

7 

207 

$153,645 

$19,667 

$7,392 

$3,315 

$3,660 

S417 

$733 

$2,543 

$979 

$6,705 

$1,315 

$33,890 

$941 

$32,949 

154,296 

2,696 

$944 

$32,946 

1,870 
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Nearly all of the gas produced by the cooperative 
associations in Indiana was consumed by the members 
or the associates themselves; the number of con- 
sumers exceeding the number of associates by only 
204. Of the total number of consumers, only three 
used gas for manufacturing purposes, their total con- 
sumption being 1,056,000 cubic feet. As a rule, no 
wage earners were employed by these associations, all 
the Wage earners shown in the preceding table being 



employed by one concern. Most of the associations 
had no salaried employees, the operation of gas wells 
requiring very little work, practically all of which was 
performed by the associates themselves. The amounts 
reported for wages and the cost of contract work repre- 
sent in the main the cost of drilling new wells. There 
was likewise very little power used, the total amount re- 
ported being 207 horsepower. Most of the wells were 
operated without any power whatsoever. 



SCALE OF PRODUCTION. 



Classification of operators according to value of 
products. — ^Table 37 classifies according to the value of 
products reported all operators whose principal or only 
product in 1909 was natural gas. 



Table 37 



VALUE OP PKODCCTS PEB OPERATOR. 



Total 

Less than $1,000 

$1,000 bat less than SS,000 

$S,000 tat less than $20,000 

$20,000 tat less than $100,000. . . 
$100,000 tat less than $500,000. . 
$500,000 but less than $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 and over 



NATUBAL GAS ENTERPRISES: 1909 



Number 

of 
operators. 



1,207 

564 
293 
182 
115 

34 
8 

11 



Value of 
products. 



$53,574,936 
170,623 
720,538 
1,918,294 
4,966,300 
7, 68', 433 
5,412,005 
32,699,743 



Number 

of 
operators. 



Per cent 
distribution. 



100.0 

46.7 
24.3 
15.1 
9.5 
2.8 
0.7 
0.9 



Value 

of 

products. 



100.0 
0.3 
1.3 
3.6 
9.3 
14.3 
10.1 
61.0 



The table shows that more than two-thirds of all 
operators in the United States reported a product 
valued at less than $5,000 each, the total value of 
the output of such operators forming only 1.6 per cent 
of the abrogate. On the other hand, the 11 operators 
with an output whose value exceeded $1,000,000 each, 
contributed more than three-fifths of the total value of 
products. 

Classification of operators according to the number 
of wage earners employed. — The following table classi- 
fies aU operators who reported regular wage earners in 



1909 according to the number of wage earners 
employed per enterprise. Of the 1,207 enterprises 
whose principal product was natural gas, 868 did not 
report regular wage earners. 



Table 38 


NATURAL GAS ENTERPRISES REPORTING 
REGULAR WAGE EARNERS: 1909 


NUMBER OP WAGE EARNERS PER OPER- 
ATOR. 


Number 
of opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Per cent distribu- 
tion. 




Number 
of opera- 
tors. 


Number 
of wage 
earners. 


Total 


339 

239 
61 
14 

9 
11 

5 


8,391 

440 
682 
429 
748 
2,463 
3,629 


100.0 

70.5 
18.0 
4.1 
2.7 
3.2 
1.5 


100.0 


1 to 5 


5.2 


6 to 20 


8.1 


21 to 60 


5.1 


51 to 100 


8.9 


101 to 500. . . 


29.4 


Over 500 


43.2 







Only 339, or one-fourth, of the operators in the nat- 
ural gas branch of the industry reported regular wage 
earners, and of these, 16 employed 72.6 per cent of the 
total number of wage earners reported. Therefore 
it is clearly to be seen that there was a large degree of 
concentration among the employers of labor even 
within the natural gas branch of the industry which 
excludes some of the largest operators, who could not 
be classified. 



PART IV.— SUPPLEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR PETROLEUM WELLS AND 

GAS WELLS. 



GENERAL SITMMART. 



Tlie tabulations of tlie Bureau of the Census for the 
combmed petroleum and nattiral gas industry and for 
each of its branches, have now been presented. The 
enterprises were classified into branches of the indus- 
try in Parts I, II, and III, according to their principal 
product. In Part IV the basis of classification 
adopted is the character of wells. Operators report- 
ii^ petroleum wells only are classed in one group, 
those reporting gas wells only in a second, and those 
reporting both petroleum wells and gas wells in a third. 



When new wells are drilled small quantities of 
natural gas are yielded by petroleum wells and vice 
versa. The total production of natiu-al gas reported 
by operators of petroleum wells was equal to 0.2 per 
cent of the total value of their products, and the total 
value of petroleum reported by operators of gas weUs 
was less than 0.1 per cent of the. total value of their 
products. In the following table petroleum wells are 
segregated from gas wells, in so far as the reports of 
the operators permitted of such a segregation. 



Table 39 



Total. 



OPERATORS REPORTING- 



Petroleum wells 
only. 



Gas wells only. 



Both petroleum 
wells and gas wells. 



Number of operatois 

Wells: 

Completed Dec. 31, 1909. 
Oil 



Diilledinl909 

Productive 

Dry 

Abandoned inl909 

Land controlled, gross acreage 

Owned 

Held under lease ^ 

Sublet. 

, Persons engaged in industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporatioas, superintendents, and managers . 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Per cent distnbu tion 

Average per operator 



Capital. 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and manners. 

Cleris and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Purchased gas 

Miscellaneous .• 

Koyalties and rent of wells 

Part-time work 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Products: 

Total value ' 

Average per operator 

Petroleum- 
Barrels (42 gallorLs) 

Per cent of total quantity 

Value at well 

Natural gas — 

M cubic feet 

Per o«nt of total quantity 

Value at well 

Aggregate horsepower 

Average per operator 



1 7, 793 

166,320 

146,625 

19,695 

15,412 

13,076 

2,336 

5,871 

14,072,064 

686,268 

13,385,796 

1,377,226 

2 62, 172 

2 19,353 

16,213 

2,155 

"3,140 

>2,988 

39,831 

100.0 

5 

3 $683, 268, 497 

1135,638,644 

< 834,333,531 

<»4,848,224 

'$2,393,657 

$27,091,650 

$41,391,608 

$9,888,877 

'$60,024,628 

$21,282,820 

$1,035,646 

'$15,700,864 

'$12,005,298 

« $185, 416, 684 
$23, 793 

171,559,394 

100.0 

$117,696,529 

5 559,800,490 

100.0 

6 $67,605,397 

1,221,969 

157 



6,662 

103,949 
103,949 



1,129 
9,890 



9,119 

7,953 

1,166 

2,346 

3,060,537 

407,933 

2,652,604 

279,612 

33,601 

14,709 

12,947 

2,057 

1,762 

1,094 

17,798 

44.7 

3 

$315,210,495 

$65,048,991 

$17,736,508 

$2,373,391 

$741,356 

$14,621,761 

$25,187,032 

$918 

$22,124,633 

$9,626,396 

$84i,628 

$7,017,854 

$4,635,755 

$85,208,213 
$12,985 

135,198,396 

78.8 

$84,922,999 

3,605,349 

0.6 

$192,765 

609,308 

93 



9,890 

1,561 

1,142 

419 

569 

2,716,617 

124,746 

2,691,771 

168,749 

7,813 

3,691 

2,976 

73 

715 

797 

3,325 

8.3 

3 

$120,737,688 

$17,768,122 

$3,366,404 

$830,661 

$620, 390 

$1,915,363 

$3,745,147 

$5,218,435 

$6,428,136 

.$1,698,244 

$58,063 

$1,969,629 

$1,702,300 

$28,199,386 
$23,206 



(') 



11,395 
$16, 405 



208,967,305 

37.3 

$26,160,917 

56,042 

49 



251 

62, 481 

42,676 

9,805 

4,732 

3,981 

761 

2,956 

8,295,010 

163,589 

8,141,421 

938,865 

20,504 

885 

290 

25 

595 

911 

18,708 

47.0 

75 

$225,797,877 

$52,831,531 

$12,824,396 

$1,401,808 

$868,052 

$10,554,636 

$12,459,429 

$4,669,524 

$22,878,182 

$9,969,180 

$132,055 

$6,606,222 

$6,180,726 

$74,009,086 
$294,857 

36,349,603 

21.2 

$32,757,125 

347,237,836 

62.0 

$41,251,715 

557,619 

2,222 



1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who sent in two or more reports. Those duplications have not been eliminated from the figures for the dif- 

» The following numbers which could not be distributed by classes are properly credited in the total: Persons engaged in industry, 254; proprietors and officials, 68; 
salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, 68; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, 186. 

' Includes $21i>22,437 which could not be distributed among the different classes. , ^, ^^ ^ j, , ^^ ^ ^ , , „ „ , „ 

* The amounts Included in "Rent of offices and other sundry expenses " for the different classes of wells and properly distributed in the total for all wells are as follows: 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $242,364; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $163,869; and contract work, $107,269. 

s Includes $114,758 value of minor products. 

• Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



It will be noted that the group of 251 operators who 
furnished combined reports for their petroleum and 
gas wells included the largest operators in the United 
States and contributed 62 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of natural gas and 21.2 per cent of the total 



quantity of petroleum produced in the United States. 
The average number of wage earners per operator 
was 75, whereas operators reporting one class of 
wells only, employed on an average 3 wage earners 
each. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



KIND OF lABOR USED. 



Petrolenm. — A conspicuous feature of the opera- 
tion of petroleum wells in the United States is the large 
number of operators who run their wells without 
regular wage earners, either with part-time employees 
or with contract work only, or altogether without 
hired labor. In the following table all enterprises 
reporting petroleum wells only, are classified accord- 
ing to the kind of labor used, by states : 



Table 40 



TTnlted States. 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states i 



OPEKATOKS OF PETROLEUM WELLS ONLY: 1909 



Total. 



6,562 

329 

22 

295 

186 

118 

69 

23 

631 

1,051 

. 631 

2,718 

153 

329 

5 

2 



Employ- 
ing regu- 
lar wage 
earners. 



3,148 



256 
134 
72 
33 
18 
130 
483 
525 
875 
120 
205 



Employ- 
ing part- 
time 
labor. 



2,213 
11 

8 

31 

32 

37 

33 

1 

413 

470 

81 

983 

6 

106 

1 

1 



Employ- 
ing con- 
tract 
labor 
only. 



317 

30 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

23 

35 

13 

174 

21 

2 



Employ- 
ing no 
hired 
labor. 



881 
5 
2 

4 
17 



1 

65 

63 

12 

686 

6 
17 



> Includes operators distributed as follows: Michigan, 1; Missouri, 1. 

Enterprises employiug regular wage earners pre- 
dominated in each of the states except Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Kentucky. More than three-fourths 
of the enterprises employing no hired labor and more 



than half those employing contract labor only, were 
located in Pennsylvania. 

Table 41 presents a detailed summary for operators 
of petroleum weUs, classified according to the kind of 
labor used, by fields. 

Although less than one-half of the enterprises em- 
ployed regular wage earners, these enterprises operated 
nearly three-fourths of all the completed petroleum 
wells reported on December 31 , 1 909, and drilled more 
than five-sixths of aU the productive new wells during 
the year 1909. They produced 95.1 per cent of the 
total quantity of petroleum and reported 93.1 percent 
of the aggregate expenses. 

The number of regular wage earners employed was 
1 7,798, and in addition to that number, there were 2,057 
proprietors who performed manual labor. The num- 
ber of persons who were employed by contractors or 
who divided their time among several operators can not 
be ascertained, but an idea of the comparative impor- 
tance of each class of labor may be formed from the 
amount expended for the same. The total amount 
paid to wage earners was $1 4,621 ,761 ; the amount paid 
to employees working part time, $845,528; and the 
total amount expended for contract work, $7,017,854, 
which, however, included also the cost of materials 
and supplies furnished by contractors, as well as their 
profits. The latter two items in the aggregate formed 
12.1 percent of all expenses of operation and develop-* 
ment in the United States. 
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24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 



Table 41 



FIELD AND EIKD 07 LABOB USED. 



United States.... 
With regular wage earners. 
With pEfft-time employees. 
With contract work only . . 
Without hired lahor 



FIELDS. 



Appalachian. 



With regular wage earners. 
With pffll^-time employees. 
With contract work only. . 
Without hired labor 



liima^lndlana 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . 
Without hired lahor 



Number 
ol opera- 
tors. 



nilnols 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . 
Without hired labor 



Hld-Contlnent 

With regular wage earners. 
With pit-time employees. 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



Golf 

With regular wage earners. . 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . 
Without hired labor 



Calif omla— Coastal and sonthem 

With regular wage earners 

With part-time employees 

With contract work only. 

Without hired labor 



California — San Joaquin Valley. 

With regular wage earners 

With contract work only. 



Other 

With regular wage earners. 
With pm-time employees. 
With contract work only. . 
Without hired labor 



6,662 

3,148 

2,213 

317 

884 



4,208 

1,617 

1,697 

211 



776 

343 

339 

29 

65 

295 

256 

31 

4 

4 

806 

630 

122 

33 

21 

119 

105 
3 
7 
4 

137 
95 
11 



192 

188 
4 

29 

14 

10 



NUMBER OF WELLS. 



Completed 
Deo. 31, 1909, 



Drilled in 1909. 



103,949 

76,879 
19, 724 
2,049 
5,297 



64,689 

44,390 

13,780 

1,688 

4,731 

16,160 

10,814 

4,720 

142 

478 

4,797 

4,604 

177 

5 

11 

12,866 

11, 737 

962 

106 

51 

1,163 
1,136 



1,641 

1,396 

52 

75 

18 

2,728 

2,710 

18 

116 

92 
18 
3 
2 



Total. 



9,119 

7,771 

991 

338 

19 



4,243 

3,169 

782 

277 

15 

414 

319 
81 
14 



1,220 

1,185 

32 

3 



2,033 

1,908 
91 
30 

4 

466 

450 
1 
5 



Dry. 



1,166 

1,011 

115 

36 

4 



666 

428 

93 

30 

4 

69 

45 

12 

2 



183 

177 
6 



111 

110 



696 

588 
8 

46 

42 
4 



159 

153 

3 

3 



Aban- 
doned. 



2,346 

1,933 

315 

47 
51 



585 
168 
40 
30 

996 

852 

129 

7 

7 

77 

76 

1 



148 

147 



227 

199 

14 



146 

146 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTEY. 



Proprietors and firm 
members. 



Total. 



12,947 

5,620 

6,317 

607 

1,403 



3,694 

4,294 

429 

1,266 

1,468 

556 
738 
70 
94 

799 

679 

95 

17 



690 

447 
172 
48 
23 

196 

175 
3 
13 
4 

76 
35 

7 
28 



Number 

performing 

manual 

labor. 



2,067 

424 
559 
239 
835 



1,747 
319 
463 
206 
759 

197 
32 

89 
19 
57 

22 

18 

1 

1 

2 

36 

20 
4 
4 



Salaried 
officers of 

corpora- 
tions, su- 
perintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 



1,762 

1,607 

137 

11 

7 



406 

348 

53 

2 

2 

132 

106 
25 



129 

125 
4 



466 

402 
49 



108 

103 

2 

1 

2 

148 

142 



377 

375 
2 

7 
6 
1 



Clerks and 
other sub- 
ordinate 
salaried 
employees. 



1,094 

1,017 

71 

3 

3 



192 
168 
23 



294 

261 

32 

1 



113 

110 
1 
2 
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Wage 
earners, 
Dec. 15, 
or nearest 
represent- 
ative day. 



17,798 
17,798 



i,5a 
4,547 



1,005 

1,005 



1,10S 

1,106 



2,817 

2,817 



1,221 
1,223 



1,710 
1,710 



5,248 

5,248 



142 
142 
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ENTERPRISES REPORTING 



27 



36 



Table 41— Continued. 



FIELD AND KIND OP LABOB USED. 



TJnlted States 

Witli regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



FIELDS. 



Appalachian 

With regular wage earners . 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



Iilma-Indlana 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract wort only. . . 
Without hired labor 



nunols 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



Mld-Contlsent 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees . 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



Gulf 

With regular wage earners . 
With part-time employees . 
With contract work only. . . 
Without hired labor 



CaUfornla— Coastal 
Bouthem 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees . 
With contract work only.. 
Without hired labor 



and 



CalUomla — San Joaqulu 
Valley 

With regular wage earners 

With contract work only 



Other 

With regular wage earners. 
With part-time employees. 
With contract work only . . . 
Without hired labor 



Capital. 



$316,310,495 

284,577,969 

22,926,877 

2,613,828 

5,091,821 



82,383,316 

60,838,201 

15,869,527 

1,649,033 

4,026,555 

11,494,279 

10,547,800 

3,444,336 

146,355 

355, 789 

13,641,401 

13,342,411 

286, 79(1 

2,800 

9,400 

49,262,407 

46,125,775 

2,673,045 

298, 160 

165,427 

10,455,651 

9,823,521 

83,930 

42,500 

505,700 



32,478,501 

32,121,421 

187,250 

163, 180 

6,650 



110,607,640 

110,325,840 
281,800 

1,887,300 

1,453,000 

382, 000 

30,000 

22,300 



$65,043,991 

60,553,416 

3,560,958 

691,069 

243,548 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



15,712,478 

12,677,059 

2, 420, 152 

407,239 

208,028 

2,380,444 

1,920,577 

412,310 

32,425 

15,132 

6,784,055 

6,591,328 

187,529 

6,i"~- 

129 

11,219,107 

10,678,168 

427,287 

97, 448 

16,204 

3,568,260 

3,463,095 

58,692 

43,588 

2,885 



5,703,653 

5,651,387 

26,364 

24,839 

1,063 



19,299,688 

19,220,101 

79,587 

381,306 

351, 701 

28,624 

874 

107 



Services. 



Salaried 
officers 
of corpo- 
rations, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



$2,373,391 

2,280,928 
80, 781 
7,712 
3,970 



374,863 

338,257 

33,771 

1,800 

1,035 

94,979 

84,692 
10,272 



15 

201,097 

197,977 
3,120 



565,033 

529,119 

29,634 

4,660 

1,720 

188,966 

185, 691 

1,375 

700 

1,200 



264,174 

261,677 

2,085 

412 



670,555 

670,315 

240 

13,724 

13,200 
524 



aerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



$741,356 

723,991 

15,989 

840 

536 



85,033 

81,648 



96 

22,524 

21,458 
1,066 



45,619 

44,299 

i,r— 



166,826 

156,452 

10,074 

300 



75,148 

74,468 



240 
440 



79,081 

78,541 
240 
300 



267, 125 
267, 125 



Wage 
earners. 



$14,621,761 

14,621,761 



3,003,9 
3,003,9 



674,627 
674,627 



890,276 

890,276 



2,075,453 
2,075,453 



1,177,283 
1,177,283 



1,563,005 

1,563,005 



5,110,912 

5,110,912 



126,2 
126,2 



Supplies, 

fuel, and 

rent of 

power. 



$25,187,950 

123,714,782 

1,102,715 

269,012 

101, 441 



15,211,258 

14,157,430 
815,935 
146, 736 
91,157 

472, 715 

406,895 

53,253 

8,117 

4,450 

2,042,410 

1,986,662 

54,846 

846 

56 

3,414,977 

3,241,687 

117,996 

51,004 

4,290 

1,293,021 

1,230,255 

42,525 

19,606 

635 



12,857,367 

12,845,234 

8,689 

2,660 

784 



9,721,606 

9,681,588 
40,018 

174,596 

165,031 

9,471 

25 



Miscellaneous. 



Part- 
time 
work. 



$845,528 



845,528 



Contract 
work. 



$7,017,854 

5,958,966 
737, 968 
320,920 



Royalties 
and rent 
of wells. 



$9,625,396 

8,889,315 

566,131 

70,530 

99, 420 



576,784 



576,784 



155,215 



155,215 



16,532 



16,532 



73,056 



73,056 



3,037 

's'os? 



4,916 

'4,'9i6 



15,9 

'i5,'g 



3,147,806 

2,389,745 
544,620 
213,441 



301,090 

225,500 
57,076 
18,514 



1,523,183 

1,485,334 

33,975 

3,874 



1,723,684 

1, 601, 456 
96,261 
25,867 



66,208 

37,905 

'i8,'363 



63,411 

42,062 
6,036 
15,313 



201,858 

176,964 
24,894 

714 



2,479,163 

2,028,418 

331,318 

32,782 

86,645 

482,475 

367,992 

103,203 

4,473 

6,807 

1,439,221 

1,379,636 

59,232 

293 

60 

2,220,254 

2,138,573 
63,345 
13, 188 
5,148 

535,660 

526,117 

6,110 

2,870 

553 



622,013 

516, 137 

2,597 

3,072 

207 



1,938,683 

1,924,806 

13,777 

8,037 

7,636 

326 

75 



Eent of 



and other 
sundry 
expenses 



$4,635,755 

4,363,673 
211,846 
22,055 
38, 181 



833,588 

677,578 

114, 435 

12,480 

29,095 

176,819 

139,413 

32,225 

1,321 

3,860 

626, 717 

607, 144 

18,504 

56 

13 

979,924 

935, 428 

36,921 

2,529 

5,046 

238,947 

231,376 

5,645 

1,869 

57 



349,686 

344,731 

1,801 

3,082 

72 



1,389,049 

1,388,391 

658 

42,025 

39,612 

2,315 

60 

38 



Per cent distribution. 



Sala^ 
ries. 



4.8 
5.0 
2.7 
1.2 
1.9 



Wag- 



22.5 

24.1 



2.9 
3.3 
1.6 



19.1 

23.7 



0.4 




0.5 




4.9 


28.3 


5.5 


35.1 


2.8 




0.1 




3.6 


13.1 


3.7 


13. 5 


2.4 




6.5 


18.5 


6.4 


19.4 


9.3 




5.0 




10.6 




7.4 


33.0 


7.5 


34. C 


2.3 




2.2 




56.8 




6.0 


87.4 


6.0 


27.7 


X.fl 




2.9 




4.9 


26. S 


4.9 


26.6 


0.3 




3.6 


33.1 


3.8 


35.9 


1.8 









Sup- 
plies, 
fuel, 
and 
rent 
of 
pow- 
er. 



38.7 
39.2 
31.0 
38.9 
41.7 



33.2 
32.8 
33.7 
36.0 
43.8 

19.9 
21.2 
12.9 
26.0 
29.4 

30.1 
30.1 
29.2 
16.7 
43.4 

30.4 

30.4 
27.6 
52.3 
26.5 

38.2 
35.5 

72.5 
45.0 
22.0 



60.1 
50.3 
33.0 
10.7 
73.8 



Part> 
time 
work. 



50.4 

50.4 
50.3 

46.8 

46.9 

33.1 

2.9 

64.5 



1.3 



23.7 



3.7 



23.8 



6.6 



37.6 



0.2 



8.8 



0.7 



17.1 



0.1 



5.2 



0.1 



18.6 



4.2 



55.9 



1 The total includes $918, cost of purchased gas, distributed as follows: Appalachian field, $84; Coastal and southern California field, $834. 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT— Continued. 


PEODUCTS. 


HORSEPOWER. 




Per cent distribu- 
tion—continued. 


Average expense per barrel of petroleum. 


Value. 


Petroleum. 












Rent 














Rent 










Value at well. 


Aver- 




Con- 
tract 
work. 


Roy- 
alties 
and 
rent of 
wells. 


ol 
offices 

and 
other 

sun- 
dry ex- 


Salar 
ries. 


Wages. 


Sup- 
plies, 
fuel, 
and 
rent of 
power. 


Part- 
time 
work. 


Con- 
tract 
work. 


Roy- 
alties 
and 
rent of 
wells. 


of 
offices 

and 
other 

sun- 
dry ex- 


Total. 


Average 

per 
operator. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Barrels 
(42 gals.). 






Aggre- 
gate. 


age per 




Total. 


Aver- 
age per 
barrel. 


opera- 








penses. 














penses. 


















1 


10.8 


14.8 


7.1 


$0,023 


$0,108 


$0,186 


$0,006 


$0. 052 


$0. 071 


$0,034 


$85,208,213 


$12,985 


100.0 


135,198,396 


$84,922,999 


$0,628 


609,308 


93 


2 


9.8 


14.7 


7.2 


0.023 


0.114 


0.184 




0.046 


0.069 


0.034 


78,359,466 


24,892 


92. C 


128,637,026 


78,128,478 


0.607 


466,801 


148 


K 


20.7 


15.9 


5.9 


O.O20 




0.223 


0.171 


0.149 


0.114 


0.043 


5,036,266 


2,276 


5.9 


4,964,206 


4,995,628 


1.008 


95,209 


43 


4 


46.4 


10.2 


3.2 


O.O10 




0.318 




0.379 


0.083 


0.026 


730,863 


2,306 


O.E 


846,620 


720,509 


0.851 


12,404 


39 


5 




40.8 


15.7 


0.006 




0.133 






0.131 


0.050 


1,081,628 


1,224 


1.3 


760,546 


1,078,386 


1.418 


34,894 


39 


6 


20.0 


IS. 8 


5.3 


0.032 


0.207 


0.360 


0.040 


0.217 


0.171 


0.058 


22,891,754 


5,440 


100.0 


14,484,507 


22,751,366 


1.671 


393,709 


94 


7 


18.8 


16.0 


5.3 


0.036 


0.260 


0.359 




0.207 


0.175 


0.059 


18,202,601 


11,999 


79.5 


11,568,749 


18,099,107 


1.564 


268,978 


177 


8 


22.5 


13.7 


4.7 


0.018 




0.392 


0.277 


0.262 


0.169 


0.056 


3,320,000 


M^? 


14.5 


2,079,32' 


3,287,858 


1.581 


80,644 


47 


9 


52.4 


8.0 


3.1 


0.007 




0.604 




0.879 


0.136 


0.051 


397, 67£ 


1,885 


1.7 


242, 839 


395,338 


1.628 


11,310 


64 


10 


12.6 


41.7 
20.3 


14.0 
7.4 


0.002 
0.032 


0.182 


0.154 
0.127 






0.146 
0.130 


0.049 
0.048 


971,474 
3,265,260 


1,241 
4,208 


4.2 
100.0 


593,592 
3,713,917 


969,062 
3,253,564 


1.633 
0.876 


32,877 
39,991 


42 


11 


0.042 


0.081 


52 


1« 


11.7 


19.2 


7.3 


0.038 


0.241 


0.145 




0.080 


0.131 


0.050 


2,460,506 


7,173 


76.4 


2,801,498 


2,460,930 


0.875 


27,648 


81 


1.1 


13.8 


25.0 


7.8 


0.014 




0.066 


6.i93 


0.071 


0.129 


0.040 


708,848 


2,091 


21.7 


802,962 


707,948 


0.882 


10,466 


31 


14 


57.1 
22.5 


13.8 
45.0 

21.2 


4.1 
25.5 

9.2 






0.233 
0.060 

0.144 




0.531 


0.128 
0.091 

0.102 


0.038 
0.052 

0.044 


30,777 
65,129 

8,896,640 


1,061 
1,002 

30,168 


0.9 
2.0 

100.0 


34,896 
74,661 

14,154,107 


30,027 
64,659 

8,885,900 


0.860 
0.867 

0.628 


430 
1,448 

17,600 




l.'i 


0.017 


0.063 


22 


Ifi 


0.001 


0.108 


59 


17 


22.5 


20.9 


9.2 


0.018 


0.066 


0.147 




0.110 


0.102 


0.045 


8,481,889 


33,132 


95.3 


13,526,147 


8,472,166 


0.626 


^Hll 




IS 


18.1 


31.6 


9.9 


0.007 




0.088 


0.027 


0.055 


0.095 


0.030 


411, 143 


13,263 


4.6 


622,515 


410,227 


0.659 


673 




^^ 


76.4 
IS 4 


5.8 
46.5 

19 8 


1.1 
10.1 

8.7 






0.200 
0.046 

0.079 




0.914 


0.069 
0.060 

0.051 


0.013 
0.011 

0.023 


2,650 
858 

16,592,168 


662 
214 

19,345 


100.0 


4,238 
1,207 

43,473,528 


2,650 
858 

15,668,539 


0.626 
0.711 

0.358 


8 
48 

58,776 


2 


•K) 






12 


n 


0.017 


0.048 


0.002 


0.040 


73 


•>?. 


15 


20 


8.8 


0.016 


0.050 


0.078 




0.038 


0.051 


0.022 


14,948,237 


23,727 


95.9 


41,781,935 


14,931,110 


0.367 


65,385 


88 


w 


22.5 


14.8 


8.6 


0.030 




0.089 


6. 066 


0.073 


0.04S 


0.02S 


502,373 


4,118 


3.2 


1,324,630 


495, 871 


0.374 


2,851 




?4 


26 5 


13 5 


2.6 


0.016 




0.170 




0.086 


0.044 


O.OOS 


113,375 


3,436 


0.7 


299,442 


113, 376 


0.379 


89 


3 


V.l 


1.6 


31.8 
15.0 


31.1 
6.7 


0.025 
0.036 


0.162 


0.063 
0.177 






0.076 
0.074 


0.075 
0.033 


28,183 
5,252,398 


1,342 
44,138 


0.2 
100.0 


67,621 
7,286,502 


28,183 
5,242,445 


0.417 
0.719 


461 
20,254 




?6 


(') 


O.OOS 


170 


W 


1.1 


15.2 


6.7 


0.036 


0.164 


0.172 




0.005 


0.073 


0.032 


6,163,409 


49,176 


98.3 


7,159,327 


5,163,466 


0.720 


20,009 


191 


W 




10.4 


9.6 


0.024 




0.735 


0.05S 




0.106 


0.09i 


41,244 


13,748 


0.8 


57,826 


41,244 


0.713 


136 




W 


42.0 


6.6 


4.3 


0.018 




0.383 




0.358 


0.056 


0.037 


36,268 


5,181 


0.7 


51, 193 


36,268 


0.708 


87 






1 1 


19.2 
9.S 


2.0 
6.1 


0.090 
0.031 


0.143 


0.035 
0.261 






0.030 
0.048 


0.003 
0.032 


11,477 
6,839,639 


2,869 
49,924 


0.2 
100.0 


18, 156 
10,943,420 


11,477 
6,820,760 


0.632 
0.623 


23 
18,281 


6 


t1 


(^) 


0.006 


133 


I' 


e 7 


9.1 


6.1 


0.031 


0.145 


0.263 




0.004 


0.048 


0.032 


6,744,60! 


70,906 


98.6 


10,806,984 


6,726,620 


0.622 


17,986 




?1 


22 S 


9 S 


6.8 


0.042 




0.157 


0.089 


0.109 


0.047 


0.033 


38,699 


3,518 


0.6 


55,351 


38, 519 


0.696 


139 


13 


ll 


61 6 


12 4 


12.4 


0.009 




0.036 




0.200 


0.04C 


0.046 


52,932 


2,036 


0.8 


76,395 


52,676 


0.690 


150 


6 




1 


19.5 
10.1 


6.8 
7.! 






0.167 
0.238 






0.044 
0.047 


0.015 
0.034 


3,406 
22,143,227 


681 
115,329 


100.0 


4,690 
40,826,778 


3,045 
22,077,756 


0.649 
0.541 


7 
58,028 




W 


0.023 


0.12G 




O.OOS 


302 


37 


s 


10 c 


7.2 


0.023 


0.126 


0.238 




0.004 


0.047 


0.034 


22,051,90f 


117,297 


99.6 


40,693,064 


21,993,436 


0.540 


67,748 


307 


38 


31.3 


17. C 


O.S 


0.002 




0.299 




0.186 


0.103 


0.005 


91,321 


22,830 


0.4 


133,714 


84,321 


0.631 


280 


70 




i 


2.1 


11. « 


0.043 


0.40C 


O.S53 


0.051 


0.00! 


0.025 


0.133 


327,227 


11,284 


100.0 


315,637 


322, 670 


1.022 


2,769 


95 


40 




2.5 


11. s 
8.1 


0.044 
0.04S 


0.422 


0.551 
0.810 






0.026 
0.028 


0.132 
0.198 


306,305 
13,969 


21,879 
1,396 


93.6 
4.3 


299,321 
11,696 


301, 765 
13,969 


1.008 
1.194 


2,277 
402 


163 


1.367 




40 


42 


81.' 


8.( 


6.« 
35. J 






0.006 
0.096 




0.183 


0.019 


0.016 
0.063 


5,861 
1,102 


1,964 
551 


1.8 
0.3 


3,903 
718 


6,854 
1,102 


1.600 
1.636 


50 
40 


17 


n 






20 





















2 Less than 1 mill. 



< Less than one-tenth of 1 per ceM. 
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Natural gas. — In the following table all enterprises 
reporting natural gas wells only are classified ac- 



MINES AND QUARRIES. 

cording to the kind of labor used in 1909, by- 
states : 



Table 43 


OPEKATOES OF NATUKAL GAS WELLS ONLY: 1909 


STATE. 


OPEEATOES OF NATUBAL GAS WELLS ONLY: 1909 


STATE. 


Total. 


Employ- 
ing regu- 
lar wage 
earners. 


Employ- 
ing part- 
time 
labor. 


Employ- 
ing con- 
tract la- 
bor only. 


Employ- 
ing no 
hired 
labor. 


Total. 


Employ- 
ing regu- 
lar wage 
earners. 


Employ- 

^i^r- 

labor. 


Employ- 
ing con- 
tract la- 
bor only. 


Employ- 
ing no 
h£ed 
labor. 


TJnlted States 


1,129 
3 

11 
7 
464 
82 
15 
6 


286 
1 
2 
4 

48 

31 

5 

2 


202 
2 
2 


128 


513 


Missouri 


9 

74 

109 

40 

243 

3 

66 

7 




4 
12 
18 

8 
63 


3 
11 
10 

3 
30 


2 


Arkansas. 


New York 


22 
40 
22 

74 


29 


California 


1 
2 
43 
12 
3 
1 


6 
1 
318 
13 
4 
2 


Ohio 


41 


Illinois 


Oklahoma 


7 




45 

26 

3 

1 




76 


TTftTiss^s 


South Dakota 


3 


Kentucky 


West Virginia 


31 
4 


17 

1 


9 


' 9 






2 











1 Includes enterprises distributed as follows: Colorado, 1; North Dakota, 1; Termessee, 1; Texas, 2; and Wyoming, 2. 



Only one-fourth (25.3 per cent) of the enterprises 
reporting natural gas wells only employed regular wage 
earners, and almost half (45.4 per cent) employed no 
hired labor whatever. In Indiana, where the produc- 
tion of gas is rapidly declining, the largest number of 
enterprises was reported as employing no hired labor. 
Table 43 presents a detailed summary for enterprises 



reporting natural gas wells, classified according to the 
character of labor employed. 

Enterprises employing regular wage earners reported 
72.2 per cent of wells, and 90.3 per cent of the total value 
of products; those employing no hired labor, on the 
other hand, reported only 11.8 per cent of the wells and 
3.5 per cent of the value of products. 



Table 43 



ENTEEPEISES REPOETING NATtmAL GAS WELLS ONLY: 1909 



Total. 



Employing regular 
wage earners. 



Employing part- 
time labor. 



Employing con- 
tract labor only. 



Employing no 
hired labor. 



Number of operators 

WeUs: 

Completed Dec. 31, 1909 

Drilled in 1909— 

Productive 

Dry 

Abandoned in 1909 

Persons engaged in industry: 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried officers of corporarions, superintendents, and managers. 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Deo. 15, or nearest representative day 

Capital.. 



Expenses of operation and development 

Services- 
Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers . 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Purchased gas 

Miscellaneous — 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Part-time work 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Products: 

Total value ' 

Natural gas — 

M cubic feet i 

Value at wellsi 

Aggregate horsepower 



1,129 
9,890 



1,142 

419 



2,976 

715 

797 

3,325 

$120,737,688 

$17,758,122 

$830,661 

$620,390 

$1,916,363 

$3,745,147 

$6,218,435 

$1,698,244 

$68,063 

$1,969,529 

$1,702,300 

$26,199,386 

208,957,305 

$26,160,917 

56,042 



7,146 

887 
320 
406 

804 

448 

707 

3,326 

$110,843,203 

$16,090,115 

$704,993 

$690, 422 

$1,915,353 

$3,430,983 

$4,890,277 

$1,455,050 



$1,509,779 
$1,693,258 

$23,671,094 

171,276,329 

$23,637,842 

63,614 



202 

991 

114 
20 
61 

584 
100 



$4,705,251 
$775,165 

$58,914 
$13,635 



$190, 177 
$48,520 

$137,694 
$68,063 

$220,588 
$47,674 

$1,157,797 

22,617,516 

$1, 154, 298 

891 



1 Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 

ROYALTIES. 



128 

687 

134 
78 
42 

316 
81 
14 



$2,283,671 
$468,473 



$5,620 



$98,775 
$3,907 

$64,214 



$239, 162 
$24,497 

$448,438 

6,276,334 

$446,741 

355 



513 

1,167 

7 

1 

60 

1,272 



$2,905,663 
$424,369 

$34,456 
$10,713 



$25,212 
$275,731 

$41,23« 



$36,971 

$922,057 

8,787,126 

$922,036 

182 



The total amount of royalties reported by operators 
of produciag enterprises in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry was $21,282,820. In many cases, how- 
ever, royalties were reported by operators who owned 
some land and leased some, and in such cases no com- 
parisons can be made between the amount of royalties 
and the value of the products; in other cases royal- 
ties were reported by operators who leased land which 



produced both oil and gas, and as a consequence the 
royalties could not be classified according to the char- 
acter of the product. 

Petroleum.— In Table 44 the royalties reported by 
the operators of petroleum wells on leased land only, 
and the value of the products of such wells are shown 
by fields, together with the percentage which royalties 
constituted of the value of products of such enterprises. 



PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 
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Table 44 


PETROLEUM WELLS OPERATED ON- 
LEASED LAND only: 1909 


FIELD. 


Value of 
products. 


Royalties. 




Amount. 


Per cent 
ratio to 
value of 
products. 


xrmted States 


$41,048,626 
15,401,328 
2,567,923 
7,125,465 
9,804,154 
1,406,989 

1,019,732 

3,712,061 

10,974 


$6,447,968 
2,005,145 

408,580 
1,184,364 
1,425,288 

256,886 

170,441 

995,957 

1,307 


15.7 
13.0 
15.9 
16.6 
14.5 
18.3 

16.7 
26.8 
11.9 


Appalachian 


Ltoa-Indiana 


IlUnois 


Mid-Continent 


Gull """" 


California: 

Coastal and southern 


San Joaquin Valley 


Other 





The total value of products of operators reporting 
petroleum wells only, as shown in Table 39, was 
$85,208,213, and the royalties paid by these operators 
amounted to $9,625,396. The value of products re- 
ported by such operators operatiag on leased land 
only, amounted to $41,048,626, and the royalties paid 
by these operators amounted to $6,447,968. These 
royalties constituted more than two-thirds of the total 
royalties paid, and the proportion that they consti- 
tuted of the value of products can be accepted as the 
normal ratio for all leased land. 

Natural gas. — Table 45 shows the royalties reported 
by operators of natural gas wells who operated on 



leased land only, and the value of the products of such 
wells by states, together with the percentage which 
royalties constituted of the value of products of such 
enterprises. 



Table 45 



United States 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 

All other states ' 



GAS WELLS OPERATED ON LEASED 

LAND only: 1909 



Value of 
products. 



$8,767,321 
275,264 
528,597 

1,153,026 
233, 996 
458, 396 

1,933,654 
563, 551 

2,094,865 

1,423,531 
102,441 



Royalties. 



Amount. 



$1,196,883 
19,760 
51,005 

151,227 
13,203 
32,890 

268, 493 
29,010 

240,859 

376, 467 
13,969 



Per cent 
ratio to 
value of 
products. 



13.7 
7.2 
9.6 
13.1 
5.6 
7.2 
13.9 
5.1 
11.5 
26.4 
13.6 



1 Includes Arkansas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, and Missouri. 

The value of products of gas enterprises operated 
upon leased land only, constituted about one-third of 
the value of products returned by all operators report- 
ing gas wells only, yet the royalties were more than 
two-thirds of the total. West Virgiuia showed the 
largest percentage of value of products paid as royal- 
ties, while Oklahoma showed the smallest. 



DEPTH OF WELLS. 



Tables 46 and 47 present statistics for depth of wells. 
In Table 46, for petroleum wells, the classification is by 
fields. In Table 47, for natural gas wells, the clas- 
sification is bv states. 



Table 46 



United States 

Appalachian 

Lima-Indiana 

Illinois 

Mid-Continent 

Gull 

California: 

Coastal and southern 
San Joaquin Valley . . 

other 



DEPTH OF PETROLEUM 
WELLS (FEET). 



Shallow- 
est. 



25 

25 
125 
96 
60 
200 

125 
200 
120 



Deepest. 



5,734 
6,734 
2,853 
2,003 
2,400 
2,850 

4,310 
5,576 
3,725 



Table 47 

STATE. 


DEPTH or GAS WELLS 
(FEET). 


Shallow- 
est. 


Deepest. 


United States 


80 

1,125 

80 

2,000 

207 

400 

160 

216 

80 

250 

300 

178 

150 

460 

237 

1,300 

1,065 

700 

572 






Arkansas.. 


3,173 
3,000 
2,000 
1,015 
1,300 
2,200 
2,800 
1,140 

760 
3,000 

190 


California 


Colorado 


Illinois 


Indiana 


ICansas.. ,. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 




New York 


North Dakota 


Ohio 




Oklahoma 


2,500 
3,600 
1,430 
1 726 






Texas 


West Virginia , 


3,098 
1,100 







PART v.— GENERAL STATISTICS: 1909. 



The principal statistics obtained by the census of 
petroleum and natural gas wells in 1909 are given in 
greater detail in Tables 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52. 

Table 48 presents a more complete summary than 
did Table 4 for the producing enterprises of the indus- 
try, classified according to the principal product, and 
contains a column showing the detailed figures for 
unclassified enterprises. 

Tables 49, 50, and 51 classify the enterprises by 
production only, and production combined with the 
drilling of new weUs. These tables do not include the 
statistics of any weDs operated by the state penal insti- 
tutions, by municipahties or by eleemosynary institu- 
tions, nor wells for which the operators failed to furnish 
fuU reports as to capital, expenses, employees, etc. 
The value of products of enterprises thus omitted 
amounted to $2,300,000, of which $1,500,000 was the 
value of petroleum and $800,000 the value of natural 
gas. These totals represent only 1.3 per cent and 1.4 



per cent of the total value of petroleum products and 
of the net value of natural gas products, respectively. 

Table 49 presents data covering the operations of all 
producing enterprises, by fields and states. 

Table 50 gives data for enterprises of which the 
principal product was petroleum, by fields and states. 

Table 51 covers the enterprises the principal product 
of which was natural gas, by states. In Tables 50 and 
51 the operators have been classified, therefore, accord- 
ing to their prevailing product. There were a few 
operators, however, in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
whose reports combined a number of distinct enter- 
prises of each class, making it impossible to segregate 
the operations of the several enterprises according to 
the character of each. These enterprises are covered 
in Table 48 and are given in the combined total in 
Table 49. 

Table 52 gives data, by states, for the nonproducing 
enterprises. 



SUMMAEY FOR OPERATORS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL PRODUCT: 1909. 



Table 48 




PRINCIPAL FKODUCT. 



Petroleum. 



Natural gas. 



Unclassified. 



Number of operatoiB 

Wells: 

Completed Deo. 31, 1909 

oa 

Gas 

Dimedin 1909 

Prodaotive 

Dry 

Abandoned in 1909 

Land controlled, acres: 

Net 

Owned 

Held raider lease 

Sublet 

Gross 

Persons engaged in Industry 

Proprietors and officials 

Proprietors and firm members 

Number performing manual labor 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, 1909, or nearest representative day 

Men 16 years of age and over- 
Engineers, firemen, mechanics, etc 

All other employees 

Nvmiber of wage earners employed on the 16th day of each month: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

tSkj 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December - 



17,793 



166, 
146, 
19, 
15, 
13, 



625 



6,871 

12,694,838 

""1,268 
1,570 



12,008, 

1,377, 

14,072, 

«62, 

I! 19, 

16, 

>?; 
'1, 

'2, 



39,831 



27, 
«12, 

34, 
33, 
33, 
34, 
35, 
36, 
37, 
37, 
38, 
39, 



6,683 

129,422 

128,771 

651 

11,461 

9,861 

1,590 

4,147 

4,049,790 

465,288 

3,594,502 

939,794 

4,989,584 

40,245 

14,990 

13,064 

2,068 

641 

1,285 

1,222 



19,153 

8 4,880 

21,765 
21,779 
21,939 
22,333 
22,607 
22,541 
23,000 
22,789 
22,911 
23,313 
23,187 
23,742 



1,207 

18,271 
2,434 
15,837 
2,661 
2,041 
613 
981 

4,667,190 

148,873 

4,418,317 

161,804 

4,728,994 

13,690 

4,022 

3,061 

82 

418 

543 

1,277 

8,391 

2,202 
» 6, 189 

5,660 
5,143 
5,128 
5,507 
6,111 
6,648 
7,040 
7,562 
7,619 
8,202 
8,727 
8,357 



62 

18,627 
15,420 
3,207 
1,307 
1,174 
133 
743 

4,077,858 

82, 107 

3,995,751 

275,628 

4,353,486 

7,983 

273 

88 

5 

66 

119 

303 

7,407 

5,708 
1,699 

6,737 
6,599 
6,863 
6,978 
7,136 
7,539 
7,328 
7,498 
7,668 
7,606 
8,018 
7,403 



■ Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who sent in two or more reports. These duplications have not been eliminated from the figures for the 

2 The following numbers which could not be distributed by classes are properly distributed ia the total: Persons engaged in industry, 264; proprietors and officials, 68; 
salaried officers of corporations, 28; superintendents and managers, 40; clerkB and other subordinate salaried employees, 186. 

3 The totil includes 11 boys raider 16 years of age distributed as follows: Petrolum, 8; natural gas, 3. 
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302 MINES AND QUARRIES. 
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Table 48— (Continued. 



Total. 



PKINCIPAL PRODUCT. 



Natural gas. 



Unclassified. 



Capital 

Expenses of operation and development 

Services 

Salaried ofBoers, superintendents, and managers 

Clerks and other subordinate salaried employees 

Wage earners 

Supplies, fuel, and rent of power 

Supplies 

Fuel and rent of power 

Cost of purchased gas 

Miscellaneous 

Royalties and rent of wells 

Taxes 

Contract work 

Rent of offices and other sundry expenses 

Per cent of total: 

Services 

Supplies , 

Contract work 

Other misceUaaeous 

Products: 

Total value 4 

Average per operator 

Petroleum- 
Barrels (42 gallons) 

Per cent of total quantity 

Value at well 

Natural gas— 

M cubic feet 

Per cent of total quantity 

Value at well 

Primary power, aggregate horsepower 

Average per operator 

Owned, total horsepower 

Steam engines- 
Number 

Horsepower 

Gas or gasoline engines — 

Number 

Horsepower 

Electric horsepower rented from other enterprises 

Electric motors run by current generated by the enterprise using: 

Number 

Horsepower 



111683,268,497 

$135,638,644 

2 $34, 333, 631 

2 84,848,224 

« $2, 393, 657 

$27,091,650 

$51,280,485 

$39,947,013 

$1,444,695 

$9,888,877 

= $50,024,628 

$21,282,820 

2 $2, 576, 986 

1 $16, 736, 510 

2 $9,428,312 

25.3 
37.8 
12.3 

24.5 

'$186,416,684 
$23,793 

171,569,394 

100.0 

$117,696,529 

6 559,800,490 

100.0 

'$67,605,397 

1,221,969 

167 

1,221,809 

36,928 
746,658 

21,762 

475, 161 

160 

454 
8,589 



$360,422,056 

$79,748,844 

$22,597,940 

$2,775,808 

$984,392 

$18,837,740 

$29,114,627 

$28,452,233 

$668,448 

$3,946 

$28,036,277 

$12,509,181 

$1,004,164 

3 $9, 380, 820 

$5, 142, 112 

28.3 
36.6 
11.8 
23.4 

$104,650,845 
$16,644 

162,581,408 

94.8 

$103,600,756 

16,577,637 

3.0 

$857,640 

730,664 

109 

730,634 

25,554 
435, 120 

16,106 

295,514 

30 

7 
112 



$243,097,379 

$32,326,067 
$6,057,968 
$1,319,470 
$1,004,008 
$3,734,490 

$14,261,414 

$6,334,762 

$152,977 

$7,773,675 

$12,006,686 
$4,460,321 
$1,062,643 

a $3, 666, 924 
$2,826,797 

18.8 
44.1 
11.3 
26.8 

$53,574,936 
$44,387 

791,529 

0.5 

$878,312 

394,775,787 

70.5 

$52,674,660 

151,363 

126 

161, 233 

606 
61,321 

1,498 

89,912 

130 



687 



$58,226,625 

$23,563,733 

$5,271,400 

$610,682 

$241,398 

$4,519,420 

$7,904,444 

$5,160,018 

$633,170 

$2,111,266 

$10,387,889 

$4,323,318 

$477,827 

'$3,681,507 

$2,005,237 

22.4 
33.5 
15.2 
28.9 

$27,290,903 

$524,825 

8,186,457 

4.8 

$13,217,461 

148,447,066 

26.5 

$14,073,197 

339,942 

6,537 

339,942 

10,768 
250,217 

4,158 
89,725 



409 
7,790 



1 Includes $21,622,437 which could not be distributed among the different classes. 

2 The amounts included in ' ' Rent of offices and other sundry expenses " for the different classes and properly distributed in the total for all weUs are as follows: Salaried 
leers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $242,364; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $163,859; taxes, $32,352; and contract work, $107 259 

8 The total includes $1,035,646 paid to part-time employees, distributed as follows: Petroleum, $856,935; natural gas, $86,513; uuclassifled, $92,198. See also note 2. 

* Includes $114,758, value of mmor products. ' 

' Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 
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PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS— DETAILED STATISTICS OF PRODUCING ENTERPRISES, BY CHARACTER OF 

OPERATIONS, BY FIELDS AND STATES: 1909. 





Table 49 

FIELD, STATE, AND CHAKACTER 
OF OPERATIONS. 


Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


NUMBER OF 


WELLS. 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY. 




Com- 
pleted 
Dec. 31, 

1909. 


Drilled 
in 1909. 


Aban- 
doned. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Proprietors and ofiRcials. 


Clerks 
and 
other 
sub- 
ordi- 
nate 
salsr 
ried 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wage earners, Dec. 15, or 
nearest representative 
day. 




Total. 


Dry. 


Total. 


Proprietors 
and firm 
members. 


Sala- 
ried 
officers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions. 


Super- 
inten- 
dents 
and 
man- 
agers. 


Total. 


Men 16 
age an 


years of 
i over. 




Engi- 
neers, 
fire- 
men, 
me- 
chanics, 
etc. 






Total. 


Per- 
form- 
ing 
man- 
ual 
labor. 


All 
other 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


1 


TTnited States 


'7,793 
5,206 

2,736 


166,320 
56,265 

110,055 


16,412 
1 

15,411 


2,336 
2,335 


5,871 
1,401 

4,470 


« 62, 172 
16,628 

45,390 

33,811 
10,273 
23,538 

5,981 
3,402 
2,579 

5,188 

543 

4,645 

6,655 
1,465 
6,190 

1,981 

268 
1,723 

2,086 

217 

1,869 

5,995 

221 

8,081 

149 
21 
128 

5,188 

543 

4,645 

3,960 
1,963 
1,997 

1,743 
318 

1,425 

386 
163 
233 

682 

2,087 

1,440 

647 

9,312 
3,226 
6,086 

4,439 
1,022 
3,417 

15,451 
5,991 
9,460 

1,746 

235 

1,510 

8,606 

912 

7,694 

99 
29 

70 


n9,363 
11,641 

7,744 


16,213 
10,743 

6,470 


2,156 
1,662 

593 


1,163 
318 

807 


1,987 
480 

1,467 


2 2 988 
592 

2,210 


39,831 
4,395 

36,436 


27,063 
3,261 

23,802 


» 12, 768 


1 


ProductioxL only 


1,131 


3 


PTodactioii and drilling of new 
wells 


11,634 


4 


FIELDS. 


4,829 
3,290 
1,539 

1,275 

1,082 

193 

323 
130 
193 

994 
612 
482 

128 
34 
94 

144 
86 
69 

198 

51 

342 

22 
16 
6 

323 
130 
193 

644 

569 

75 

217 
143 
74 

86 
56 
30 

31 

708 
659 
149 

1,195 
786 
409 

711 
323 
388 

3,030 

2,147 
883 

159 
69 
90 

442 
256 
186 

33 
16 

17 


109,685 
35,552 
74,133 

23,132 
13,081 
10,051 

10,918 
1,219 
9,699 

16,689 
5,269 
11,420 

1,351 

97 

1,254 

1,568 
654 
914 

2,748 

229 

4,316 

75 
17 
58 

10,918 
1,219 
9,699 

10,373 
4,314 
6,059 

3,402 
1,616 
1,788 

1,109 
501 
608 

246 

11,342 
7,030 
4,312 

35,067 
11,397 
23,670 

12,113 
3,147 
8,966 

69,780 
22,662 
37,118 

2,116 

676 

1,540 

15,146 
2,729 
12,417 

317 

76 
241 


7,740 


1,128 


2,573 

329 

2,244 

2,258 

864 

1,404 

205 

11 

194 

681 
184 
397 

173 
2 

171 

41 
16 
25 

30 

10 

71 

9 

1 
8 

205 
11 
194 

1,762 

549 

1,213 

349 
131 
218 

32 
16 
16 

38 

73 
24 
49 

1,436 

362 

1,074 

155 
40 
115 

863 
185 
678 

208 
15 
193 

666 
47 
618 

5 

1 
4 


11,964 
7,544 
4,420 

3,875 
2,643 
1,232 

1,004 
360 
644 

1,421 
676 
745 

318 
120 

198 

234 
104 
130 

417 
62 

661 

23 

15 
8 

1,004 
360 
644 

2,618 

1,544 

974 

30O 
168 
132 

157 
94 
63 

121 

1,657 

1,288 

369 

2,863 
1,770 
1,093 

1,013 
422 
691 

7,516 
4,901 
2,614 

302 
129 
173 

1,129 

690 

539 

32 

16 

17 


10,762 
7,286 
3,466 

3,532 
2,455 
1,077 

817 
331 
486 

769 
462 
307 

198 
101 
97 

83 
79 
4 

30 

32 

113 

16 
12 
4 

817 
331 
486 

2,277 

1,418 

859 

178 
119 
69 

123 

81 
42 

72 

1,682 

1,264 

318 

2,408 

1,629 

779 

499 
266 
233 

7,087 
4,811 
2,276 

218 
112 
106 

807 
538 
269 

16 
11 

5 


1,816 

1,318 

498 

216 

178 
38 

22 
10 
12 

44 
25 
19 

39 
16 
23 

13 

12 

1 

5 

13 

3 
3 

22 
10 
12 

24 

22 

2 

12 
8 

4 

10 
4 
6 

1 

179 
127 
52 

281 
198 
83 

23 
11 
12 

1,482 

1,102 

380 

47 
21 
26 

56 
43 
13 

2 
2 


422 

86 

336 

181 
98 
83 

51 

15 
36 

228 
78 
160 

43 
8 
35 

56 

7 

49 

137 

7 

193 

2 
1 

1 

61 
16 
36 
141 
71 
70 

37 
18 
19 

15 
5 
10 

26 
34 
10 
24 

170 
60 
110 

187 
57 
130 

147 
25 
122 

21 
4 
17 

96 
13 
83 

6 
2 
4 


790 
172 
618 

162 
90 
72 

136 

14 

122 

424 
136 
288 

77 
11 
66 

95 
18 
77 

250 

13 

346 

6 
2 
3 

136 

14 

122 

100 
55 
45 

86 
31 
54 

19 
8 
11 
24 

41 
14 
27 

285 
81 
204 

327 
99 
228 

281 
65 
216 

63 
13 
50 

226 
39 
187 

10 
2 

8 


1,610 

346 

1,164 

131 
69 
62 

125 
20 
105 

604 
114 
390 

97 
10 

87 

114 
14' 
100 

309 

12 

423 

125 
20 
105 

87 
34 
53 

141 
20 
121 

23 
11 
12 

38 

56 
20 
36 

652 
274 

278 

360 
94 
266 

539 

64 
485 

60 

1 

59 

384 

22 

362 

14 
4 
10 


20,337 
2,383 
17,954 

1,975 

690 

1,285 

4,059 

163 

3,896 

4,730 

675 

4,055 

1,566 

128 

1,438 

1,738 

99 

1,639 

5,269 

167 

7,007 

126 

6 

120 

4,069 

163 

3,896 

1,346 
375 
970 

1,302 

130 

1,172 

206 
48 
168 

523 

374 
132 
242 

5,897 
1,182 
4,715 

3,066 

506 

2,560 

7,397 
1,036 
6,361 

1,383 
105 

1,278 

7,093 
300 

6,793 

53 
10 
43 


12,884 

1,522 

11,362 

1,619 

694 
1,025 

3,281 

163 

3,128 

3,030 

575 

2,465 

1,091 
95 
996 

1,271 

89 

1,182 

3,778 

109 

6,049 

85 
4 
81 

3,281 

153 

3,128 

1,034 

297 

737 

397 
108 
289 

136 
38 
98 

356 

291 
118 
173 

3,263 

477 
2,786 

2,336 

432 

1,904 

4,317 

924 

3,393 

1,026 

91 

935 

5,462 

262 

5,200 

31 
9 
22 


«7,453 






861 


6 

7 


Froduotion and driiuiig of new wells. 
Lima-Indiana 


7,740 
744 


1,128 
141 


6,592 
358 


^ 




96 


9 

in 


Production and driluiig of new wells. 
IllipniH 


744 
2,537 


141 
384 


260 

778 


11 




10 


12 


Production and drilling of new weUs. 


2,637 
3,047 

3,046 
644 


384 

430 

1 
429 

170 


768 
1,700 


14 




100 


15 
Ifi 


Production and driiuiig of new wells. 
Gulf 


1,600 
8 475 






33 


18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 


Productionand drilling of new wells. 
California-Coastal and soutliem 


644 
111 


170 
8 


442 
467 




10 


Production and drilling of new wells. 

Cal ifomia— San Joaquin Valley b 

Other fields * 


111 
697 
92 

708 
39 


8 
26 
49 

34 
28 


457 
» 1,491 

48 


STATES. 


» 1,968 


•"i 




41 


26 
27 




2 


Production and drilling of new wells. 


39 
2,537 


28 
384 


39 
778 


29 
30 




10 


Production and drilling of new wells. 


2,637 
382 


384 
90 


768 
311 


32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 




78 


Production and driiling of new wells. 


382 
697 


90 
190 


233 
905 




22 


Production and drilling of new wells . 


597 
143 


190 
56 


883 
70 




10 


Production and drilling of new wells. 

TrflHIRlATin. 6 


143 
112 
450 


66 
30 
19 


60 
»168 


New York 


83 




14 


Production and drilling of new wells. 
Ohio 


450 
2,391 


19 
539 


69 
"2,634 


45 

46 

47 
48 
49 

SO 
51 
52 

53 
54 

55 

56 
67 
58 

59 
60 
61 




705 


Production and drilling of new wells. 


2,391 
2,203 


539 
186 


1,929 
730 




74 


Production and drilling of new wells. 


2,203 
3,344 


186 
349 


656 
'3,080 




112 


Production and driiling of new wells. 


3,344 

640 

1 

639 

1,774 


349 

189 

1 

188 

216 


2,963 
»3S7 




14 


Production and drilling of new wells » 
Wfist Vircinia 


343 
1,631 




3S 


Production and drilling of new wells. 
All ofher states ^ 


1,774 
92 


216 
26 


1,693 
22 




1 


Production and drilling of new weUs . 


92 


26 


21 



1 Exclusive of duplications in the case of certain operators who reported enterprises in two or more fields or states. These dupUcations have not been eliminated 

"°™ mfe^ollowinE numbers which^ran not be distributed by fields and states are properly distributed in the total: Aggregate, 264; totel, 68; salaried officers of corporations, 
28- sunerintendenteand managers, 40; and clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, 186. The fields affected are: Appalachian, Lnna-Indiana, nimois^ Mid-Contment, 
GuU, CalSornia-Coastal and southern, and CaUfomia-San Joaquin Valley. The states affected are: California, imnois,Tfiidiana, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

^""^SduSn^^sundOT W*years^fage distributed as follows: Appalachian field, 3; Gulf field, 7; California^San Joaquin Valley field, 1; California, 1; Louisiana, 1 

Ohio, 2: Pennsylvania, 1; Texas, 6. ,. .^ , 

4 TCxnludes Tennessee m order to avoid disclosmg mdividual operations. .,,.,. .-,..■,, 

6 "Production only " and " Production and drillJng of new wells" not shown separately, m order to avoid disolosmg mdividual operations. 
» Includes Tennessee in order to avoid disclosiog individual operations. See also note 5. 

7 Ficfludesl operator of a gas well in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. , ., ^ „•„ ^ ... j j •„• , „ „• j » 

8 The totS excludes 4 operators of gas wells, of whom 1 is classified as " Production only " and 3 are classified as " Production and drillmg of new wells," m order to 

*'°'='*acludS'lp^ratorstoSS^^' follows: Arkan3as,3; Colorado, 1 (operator of gas well); Michigan, 1; Missouri, 12; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; 
Texas, 4 (operators of gas wells) ; and Wyomuig, 7. 
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Table 49— Continued. 



FIELD, STATE, AND CEABACTEB 
OF OPERATIONS. 



United states 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

FIELDS. 

Appalachian ' 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Lima-Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Mid-Continent 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Gulf. 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

California-Coastal and southern 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Calitomia-San Joaquin Valley » 

Other fields' 



California '. 



Colorado ' 

Production only » 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Kansas 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Kentucky 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Louisiana • 

New York 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Oklahoma 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Pennsylvania 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Texas' 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

All other states "> 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Capital 
(dolls.). 



I 683,2(8,497 
104,311,432 
S71,267,561 



344,007,846 
64,228,673 
279,779,173 

27,934,429 
11,749,874 
16,184,566 

34,366,518 

2,475,656 

31,890,862 

102,990,290 
17,067,176 
85,933,114 

16,692,316 
1,498,138 
16,194,178 

32,684,916 

2,654,657 

30,030,259 

113,799,314 

3,103,354 

146,484,230 

1,444,800 

391,800 

1,053,000 

34,366,518 
. 2,475,666 
31,890,862 

16,836,419 
4,403,436 
12,432,983 

37,072,298 
4,414,793 
32,657,506 

5,146,469 
2,228,731 
2,917,728 
8,049,682 

14,903,354 
8,377,859 
6,526,495 

92,923,090 
30,089,803 
62,833,287 

62,739,176 
11,111,553 
61,627,623 

173,321,609 
25,351,021 
147,970,588 

11,344,567 
2, 172, 720 
9,171,847 

68,811,344 
5,627,697 

63,283,647 

2,135,437 

544, 650 

1,690,787 



EXPENSES OF OPEEATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Aggregate 
(dolls.). 



135,638,644 

14,346,947 

121,291,697 



68,498,187 

9,005,030 

69,493,157 

4,359,494 
1,667,199 
2,692,295 

13,476,063 

433,690 

13,042,363 

18,350,832 
1,879,662 
16,471,170 

6,039, 

214, 157 
4,826,731 

5,800,602 

269,651 

5,630,961 

19,409,486 

704,103 



26,210,087 

327,355 

11,191 

316, 164 

13,476,063 

433, 690 

13,042,363 

2,483,685 

667,917 

1,825,668 

4,018,459 

308, 650 

3,709,809 

577, 908 
146, 744 
431, 164 

2,134,807 

1,668,691 
379,501 

1,179,190 
21,233,439 

6,359,703 
14,873,736 

12, 950, 891 
1,494,913 
11, 455, 978 

21, 998, 980 
2,350,284 
19,648,696 

4,067,567 

189,911 

3,877,666 

25,005,078 
778,080 

24,226,998 
595,744 
33, 083 
562,661 



Services. 



Total 
(dolls.). 



3 34,333,531 

3, 964, 107 

29,963,201 



'14,691,643 
1,924,335 
12,767,308 

> 1,639,091 
579,662 
959,429 

» 3, 062, 669 

135,823 

2,926,846 

> 4, 419, 995 

754,311 

3,665,684 

» 2, 007, 907 

123, 113 

1,884,794 

» 1,946,329 

113,185 

1,833,144 

"6,087,323 

172,351 



'8,033,652 

131, 661 

4,460 

137,191 

» 3,062,669 
136,823 
2,920, 

« 1,051,870 
329, 362 
722,508 

819,886 
133, 143 
686, 743 

178,305 
46, 911 
131,394 

' 794, 157 

'324,984 
91,090 
233,894 

M, 138, 323 

967,440 

3,170,883 

'3,203,485 

594,761 

2,608,724 

'5,348,962 

747,039 

4,601,913 

'1,595,409 

80, 210 

1,515,199 

'5,188,300 

322, 165 

4,866,145 

66,666 
10, 606 

45,060 



Salaried 
officers 
of corpora- 
tions, super- 
intendents, 

and 
managers 
(dolls.). 



'.4,848,224 

700, 567 

3,906,303 



'1,899,795 

267,806 

1,631,989 

'236,609 
85,238 
151,371 

'337,189 

22,844 

314,345 

'921,052 
190,451 
730,601 

'230,262 
21,812 
208,440 

'268,674 

23,867 

244,807 

> 683, 595 

28,694 

•962,269 

13,724 
2,324 
11,400 

'337,189 
22,844 
314,346 

"173,911 
55, 169 
118,742 

180,479 
39,478 
141,001 

35, 164 
9,838 
25,316 

'88,626 

' 61, 726 

11,080 

50,646 

'541,476 
133, 951 
407,526 

'707,663 
146, 203 
561,460 

'748,538 
83,347 
665, 191 

'171,236 

13,012 

158,224 

'575,599 

69,659 

515, 940 

18,270 
5,900 
12,370 



Clerks 

and other 

subordinate 



employees 
(dolls.). 



'2,393,657 

389,723 

1,840,076 



'1,151,210 
291,610 
859,700 

' 74, 798 
26,773 
49,025 

• 99, 109 

6,705 

92,404 

'349,610 
46,678 
304,032 

'195,659 

6,140 

189,519 

'80,041 
5,706 
74,335 

•273,485 

5,1 



'363,526 



' 99, 109 

6,705 

92,404 

'60,206 
14,682 
45,624 

123,325 
8,628 

114, 797 

17,819 
3,828 
13,991 

'132,226 

'26,315 

4,334 

21,981 

•451,240 
262, 212 
189, 028 

' 221, 158 
37, 050 
184,105 

» 455, 702 

25,000 

430,702 

'65,593 

300 

65,293 

' 214, 726 

7,227 

207, 499 

8,856 
1,311 
7,545 



Wage 



(dolls.). 



27,091,660 

2,873,827 

24,217,823 



11,640,638 

1,365,019 

10,276,619 

1,227,684 
468,651 
759,033 

2,626,371 

106, 274 

2,520,097 

3,149,333 

518,282 

2,631,051 

1,581,996 

95, 161 

1,486,836 

1,597,614 

83,612 

1,514,002 

5,130,243 

137,771 

6,727,857 

117,927 

2, 136 

116,79ll 

2,626,371 

106,274 

2,520,097 

817,753 
269,611 
558,242 
516, 082 
85,137 
430,945 

125,332 
33, 245 
92,087 

573,305 

236, 943 

75,676 

161,267 

, 3,145,607 

571,277 

2,574,330 

2,274,667 

411,508 

1,863,159 

4,144,712 

638,692 

3,506,020 

1,358,580 

66,898 

1,291,682 

4,397,976 

255,269 

4, 142, 706 

28,539 
3,394 
25,145 



Supplies, fuel, and rent of power. 



Total 
(dolls.). 



61,280,485 

6,986,646 

45,293,939 



25,851,013 

4,856,504 

20,994,509 

1,020,436 
442,436 
678,000 

4,126,948 

50,318 

4,076,630 

5,622,685 

295, 977 

6,326,608 

1,662,711 

39, 197 

1,623,514 

2,905,254 

61,712 

2,843,542 

9,758,582 

332,956 



12,663,836 

145,033 

1,360 

143,673 

4,126,948 

50, 318 

4,076,630 

494, 173 

94,247 

399, 926 

1,122,696 

60,255 

1,062,441 

178, 166 
38, 681 
139,684 

641,405 

494, 753 
49,513 

445,^40 
9,523,464 
4,456,001 
5,067,463 
4,083,087 

216,381 
3,866,706 

8,602,931 

542, 930 

7,960,001 

1,326,906 

42,644 

1,284,362 

7, 677, 963 

117, 668 

7,660,296 

299, 126 

12, 445 

286, 680 



Supplies 

and 
materials 
(dolls.). 



39,947,013 

1,666,404 

38,380,609 



15,715,105 

822,603 

14,892,502 

649,556 
163,392 
496,163 

4,075,483 

40,363 

4,035,120 

5,113,896 

237,003 

4,876,893 

1,559,214 

33,901 

1,625,313 

2,826,787 

46,499 

2,780,288 

9, 706, 133 

300,840 



12,632,920 

116,312 

561 

115, 751 

4,075,483 

40,363 

4,036,120 

395, 697 
68,794 

326,903 

845, 783 
19,729 

826,054 

172,095 
37, 173 
134,922 

613,459 

420,408 

43,884 

376,524 

4,009,599 

307, 662 

3, 701, 937 

3,894,782 
201, 182 

3,693,600 

6,032,525 
443,050 

4,589,475 

1,243,824 

36,699 

1,208,226 

6,334,336 

76, 432 

6,268,904 

259, 790 

11,316 

248,475 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power 
(dolls.). 



1,144,696 

171,436 

1,273,169 



989,121 

96,450 

892,671 

88,299 
14,667 
73,632 

38,752 

9,965 

28,797 

73,244 
22,257 
50,987 

96,297 
5,296 
91,001 

77, 6.33 
16,213 
62,420 

49,133 

32,116 

126,766 

28,721 

799 

27,922 

38,752 

9,955 

28,797 

75,881 
10,963 
64,918 

7,368 
4,962 
2,416 
6,070 
1,408 

4,r- 

20,746 

8,689 
2,379 
6,310 

137, 790 
18,985 

118,805 

67,718 
14,056 
43,662 

399,027 
65,814 

333,213 

83,082 

6,945 

76, 137 

449,963 

11,668 

438, 395 

4,022 
1,130 
2,: 



Cost of 
pur- 
chased 

gas 
(dolls.). 



9,888 877 
4,248,706 
6,640,171 



9,146,787 
3,937,451 
5,209,336 

282,582 

274,377 

8,205 

1.12, 713 i 

"'i2,"7i3 

435,445 

36,717 

398,728 

7,200 

7,' 200 

834 

834 

3,316 



4,150 



12,713 



13,713 

22,595 
14,490 
8,106 

269,645 
35,574 
233,971 



7,200 

65,656 
3,250 

62,406 
5,376,075 
4,129,354 
1,246,721 

130,587 
1,143 

129,444 

3,071,379 

34,066 

3,037,313 



893,664 
30,668 
862,996 

35,313 



35,313 



' Includes duplications resulting from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 

' Includes $7,689,.W4, which can not be distributed among the several states and fields. The fields affected are- Arnialafhian T iir>» Tnri!<.T„. Tin„„f, -.f -j r^ ^- ^ 
and Gulf. The states afccted are: Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, PennsylvS Texal' and West vS'^ta^' ^^"^°'^' Mid-Contment, 

' The amounts included In "Kent of offices and other sundry expenses" for states and fields and properfv distributed in thn total fnr tho TTr.it=H a*„*„„ „ . n 

Salaried officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $242,364; clerks and other subordinate salaried employ^ $1^^^^ 

$107,259. The fields aHected are: Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, Illinois, Mid-Continent, Gulf, California-CoasM SSem and CallSa q»f T^^^^^ ^^"J' 

fi*e"S1enSal offlces"f' """''^' ''""°'' '^""'"'' ""'" '"'*' "''"' '"^'^''"'^' ^--^'^--' Te^x^and ^St*^^'J|i^?a' X Tnfflcfe^'^dStraSvl 

■,,^PPal|o*if°fieW, $33 437; Lima-Indiana field, J3,028; Mid-Continent field $90- ( 
ZfsiriAi\y^-vt^^^^^lh ''•'""■' California,'$64',100; Colorado,*,? ^'Sj; *^°di! 



> The total includes minor products valued at $114,758, distributed as follows; 
field, $9,803; California-Coastal and southern field, $6,220; Calilomia-San Joaquin . -;^, ,^^,^, ,„, ,oou umei iieius 
$3,028; Kansas, $90; Louisiana, $1,163; Ohio, $17,745; Pennsylvania, $16,447; Texas, $8,640; and West Virginia $245 



. Gulf 
Indiana, 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AUD DEVELOPMEN'D— Continued. 


PKODUCTS. 


PRIMARY POWER OWNED. 




Miscellaneous. 


Per cent of total. 


Total 
value ' 
(dolls.). 


Petroleum. 


Natural gas.' 


Total 
horse- 
power. 


Steam 
engines. 


Gas or gaso- 
line engines. 




Total 
(dolls.). 


Contract 

work, 
ncluding 
compen- 
sation of 
part-time 

em- 
ployees 
(dolls.). 


Royalties 
and rent 
of wells 
(doUs.). 


Taxes 
(dolls.). 


Rent of 

offices 

and 

other 

sundry 

expenses 

- dolls.). 




1 

CO 


1 

i 


1^ 


1 

a 
o 


Barrels 
: 42 gals.). 


Value 
at well 
(dolls.). 


M cubic 
feet. 


Value at 

weU 
(dolls.). 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


1 

2 
3 


'60,024,628 
4,396,294 
16,034,567 


'16,736,510 

810,332 

16,818,919 


21,282,820 
2,366,683 
18,926,137 


32,676,986 

604,030 

2,040,604 


19,428,312 

726,249 

9,248,897 


26.3 
27.6 
24.7 


37.8 
41.7 
37.3 


12.3 
5.6 
13.0 


16.7 
16.4 
16.6 


8.0 
8.6 
9.3 


<186,416,684 
28,463,089 
166,963,696 


171,669,394 
24,327,036 
147,232,358 


117,696,629 
18,293,193 
99,403,336 


669,800,490 

65,280,711 

494,619,779 


67,606,397 
10,138,677 
67,466,720 


1,221,809 
286,782 
936,027 


36,928 
10,946 
26,983 


746,668 
171,847 
674,811 


21,762 
6,669 
16,203 


476,161 
114,935 
360,216 


4 
5 
6 


'27,955,531 
2,224,191 
25,731,340 


110,718,497 

502,571 

10,215,926 


10,439,176 
1,033,124 
9,406,052 


'1,625,597 

354,791 

1,270,806 


'5,172,261 

333,705 

4,838,566 


21.5 
21.4 
21.5 


37.7 
53.9 
35.3 


15.6 
6.6 
17.2 


15.2 
11. 6 
15.8 


9.9 
7.6 
10.3 


•97,764,641 
17,627,317 
80,137,324 


26,811,032 
5,581,649 
21,229,383 


40,977,227 
8,867,063 
32,120,164 


444,576,503 
52,575,661 
391,999,852 


56,763,977 
8,752,326 
48,001,651 


918,597 
226,412 
692,186 


30,639 
10,068 
20,471 


606,825 
154,257 
462,568 


15,181 
4,413 
10,768 


311,772 
72,155 
239,617 


7 
8 
9 


'1,799,967 

645,101 

1,154,866 


'639,370 
149,607 
489,763 


675,594 
337,280 
338,314 


'118,231 
56,767 
61,464 


'366,772 
101,447 
265,325 


35.3 
34.8 
35.6 


23.4 
26.5 
21.6 


14.7 
9.0 
18.2 


15.5 
20.2 
12.6 


11.1 
9.5 
12.1 


< 6, 027, 776 
3,023,088 
3,004,688 


4,673,964 
2,342,041 
2,331,923 


4,079,482 
2,074,684 
2,004,798 


8,111,144 
4,829,388 
3,281,766 


1,945,266 
945,376 
999,890 


57,691 
30,320 
27,371 


274 
130 
144 


8,206 
3,018 
5,187 


2,413 
1,379 
1,034 


49,486 
27,302 
22,181 


10 
11 
12 


'6,286,436 

247,549 

6,038,887 


'2,302,651 

18,602 

2,284,049 


2,776,068 

190,259 

2,585,809 


'72,107 

5,950 

66,157 


'1,135,610 

32,738 

1,102,872 


22.7 
31.3 
22.4 


30.6 
11.6 
31.3 


17.1 
4.3 
17.5 


20.6 
43.9 
19.8 


9.0 
8.9 
9.0 


18,895,815 

1,189,692 

17,706,223 


29,146,231 

1,884,056 

27,262,175 


18,329,637 
1,186,013 
17,143,624 


6,638,660 

17,027 

5,521,633 


566,178 

3,579 

562,699 


40,615 
3,515 
37,100 


247 

24 

223 


4,720 

436 

4,284 


1,541 

149 

1,392 


35,895 

3,079 

32,816 


13 
14 

15 


'8,308,252 

829,374 

7,478,878 


'2,496,709 

103,694 

2,393,015 


3,953,542 

489,343 

3,464,199 


'391,667 

60,759 

330,908 


'1,466,334 

175,678 

1,290,766 


24.1 
40.1 
22.3 


30.6 
15.7 
32.3 


13.6 
6.6 
14.5 


21.5 
26.0 
21.0 


10.1 
12.6 
9.8 


•26,058,280 
4,160,984 
21,907,296 


49,128,633 
10,386,214 
38,742,319 


18,250,632 
3,795,731 
14,464,901 


98,527,563 

7,113,899 

91,413,664 


7,807,658 

365,263 

7,452,306 


101,352 
17,361 
83,991 


2,017 

369 

1,658 


44,803 

6,843 

37,960 


1,609 

631 

1,078 


56,549 
10,518 
46,031 


16 
17 
18 


'1,369,270 

51,847 

1,317,423 


'82,928 
5,213 

77,715 


954,092 

33,805 

920,287 


'50,064 
3,622 
46,442 


'282,186 

9,207 

272,979 


39.8 
67.5 
39.1 


33.0 
18.3 
33.6 


1.6 
2.4 
1.6 


18.9 
15.8 
19.1 


6.6 
6.0 
6.6 


•6,877,891 

451,728 

6,426,163 


9,377,844 

641,605 

8,736,239 


6,667,092 

448,336 

6,218,757 


703,666 
23,796 
679,871 


200,996 

2,230 

198,768 


23,992 

1,384 

22,608 


1,014 

58 
966 


22,612 

1,359 

21,263 


75 

1 

74 


1,380 
25 

1,365 


19 
20 
21 


'949,019 
94,754 
854,265 


'68,527 
24,336 
44,191 


522,193 

41,682 

480,511 


'114,265 
11,871 
102,394 


'244,034 

16,865 

227,169 


33.6 
42.0 
33.1 


50.1 
22.9 
51.4 


1.2 
9.0 
0.8 


9.0 
16.6 
8.7 


6.2 
10.7 
6.0 


•7,009,700 

479,818 

6,529,882 


11,277,375 

664,884 

10,612,491 


6,989,033 

472,592 

6,616,441 


134,020 

5,490 

128,530 


14,447 
2,426 
12,021 


18,410 
2,161 
16,249 


643 
40 
603 


13,667 

767 

12,910 


228 
60 
168 


4,743 
1,401 
3,339 


22 


'3,563,580 


5204,106 


1,938,790 


'162,404 


'1,258,280 


31.4 


50.3 


1.1 


10.0 


7.3 


•22,300,635 


40,826,778 


22,077,756 


188,876 


164,999 


58,149 


2,069 


42,971 


702 


15,178 


23 


198,796 


116,463 


23,365 


10,299 


48,669 


24.5 


47.3 


16.5 


3.3 


8.4 


•481,946 


317,637 


326,670 


2,021,058 


151,976 


3,003 


126 


2,855 


13 


148 


24 


'4,512,599 


'272,633 


2,460,983 


'276,669 


n, 502,314 


31.9 


50.2 


1.1 


9.8 


7.1 


•29,310,335 


62,104,163 


29,066,789 


322,896 


179,446 


76,669 


2,712 


56,638 


930 


19,921 


25 
26 


50,671 
5,371 
45,300 

'6,286,436 

247,549 

6,038,887 


2,951 

2,501 

45C 

'2,302,651 

18,602 

2,284,048 


7,695 
1,132 
6,563 

2,776,068 

190,258 

2,585,809 


8,140 

590 

7,550 

'72,107 
S,950 
66,157 


31,886 

1,148 

30,737 

'1,136,610 

32,738 

1,102,872 


40.2 
39.9 
40.5 


44.3 
12.2 
46.^ 


0.9 
22.3 
0.1 


2.4 
10.1 
2.1 


12.2 
15.5 
12.1 


•313,168 
21,762 
291,406 

18,895,815 

1,189,592 

17,706,223 


306,030 

16,087 

288,943 

29,146,231 

1,884,056 

27,262,176 


308,511 

17,465 

291,166 

18,329,637 
1,186,013 
17,143,624 


28 
28 


257 

7 

260 


2,472 

432 

2,040 


112 
18 
94 


2,397 

432 

1,965 


4 


7S 


27 


4 


75 


28 
29 
30 


22.7 
31.3 
22.4 


30.6 
11.6 
31.3 


17.1 
4.3 
17.6 


20.6 
43.9 
19.8 


9.0 
8.9 
9.0 


5,538,660 

17,02? 

5,621,633 


566,178 

3,579 

562,599 


40,615 

3,515 

37,100 


247 

24 

223 


4,720 

436 

4,284 


1,641 

149 

1,392 


35,895 

3,079 

32,816 


31 
32 
33 


'937,542 
234,308 
703,234 


'276,022 
27,338 

248,684 


319,833 
127,060 
192,773 


'73,362 
26,440 
46,922 


'268,326 
• 53,470 
214,856 


42.4 
60.1 
39.6 


19.9 
14.3 
21.9 


11.1 

4.2 
13.6 


12.9 
19.3 
10.6 


13.8 
12.1 
14.3 


•3,224,619 
1,211,660 
2,013,069 


2,079,977 

809,463 

1,270,514 


1,741,475 

693,684 

1,047,891 


6,992,662 
2,808,067 
3,184,595 


1,480,116 
514,948 
965,168 


28,159 
10,727 
17,432 


147 
62 

86 


6,945 
1,800 
4,145 


916 
379 
637 


22,214 
8,927 
13,287 


34 
35 
36 


2,075,877 

115,262 

1,960,625 


293, 06C 

18,329 

274,731 


1,215,270 

66,201 

1,150,069 


122,230 

9,717 

112,513 


446,317 
22,006 
423,312 


20.4 
43.1 
18.6 


27.9 
19.6 
28.6 


7.3 
5.9 
7.4 


30.2 
21.1 
31.0 


14.1 
10.3 
14.4 


•6,681,780 

613, 127 

6,068,663 


1,182,293 
888,561 
293,732 


462,512 
349,326 
113, 186 


69,619,109 

5,707,179 

63,911,930 


6,219,178 

263,801 

5,965,377 


36,441 
3,722 
32,719 


41 

27 
14 


6,344 

691 

6,763 


264 
156 
108 


30,097 
3,131 
26,966 


37 
38 
39 


221,438 
61,252 
160,186 


96,514 
13,641 

82,873 


68,917 
28,614 
40,303 


22,488 
10,585 
11,903 


33,519 

8,412 

25,107 


30.9 
32.0 
30.5 


30.8 
26.3 
32.4 


18.7 
9.3 
19.2 


11.9 
19.5 
9.3 


9.7 
12.9 
8.6 


892,281 
370,366 
621,925 


536,486 
179,468 
356,018 


410,282 
136,638 
273,644 


2,126,260 

1,180,211 

946,049 


481,999 
233,718 
248,281 


4,351 
1,512 
2,839 


69 
20 
39 


1,049 
400 
649 


153 
76 

77 


3,302 
1,112 
2,190 


40 


'699,245 


'62,440 


496,198 


'13,912 


'126,695 


37.2 


30.0 


2.9 


23.2 


6.6 


•2,177,986 


2,889,919 


1,976,007 


699,166 


200,816 


5,345 


218 


5,160 


10 


195 


41 
42 
43 


'738,954 
238,898 
500,056 


'405,184 
97,994 
307,190 


195,802 
92,616 
103, 186 


'64,657 
27,128 
37,629 


'73,311 
21,160 
52,161 


20.8 
24.0 
19.8 


31.7 
13.0 
37.8 


26.0 

26.8 
26.0 


12.6 
24.4 
8.8 


8.9 
12.7 
7.6 


2,668,996 
1,181,777 
1,487,219 


1,159,185 
674,407 
484,778 


1,887,630 

1,093,687 

793,943 


3, 138, 130 

405,262 

2,732,868 


781,366 
88,090 
693,276 


41,797 
24,257 
17,540 


1,761 
893 
868 


26,378 
12,885 
12,493 


1,173 
816 
357 


16,419 
11,372 
6,047 


44 
45 
46 


'7,571,652 

936,262 

6,635,390 


'2,879,316 

182,712 

2,696,603 


2,674,350 

361,669 

2,312,681 


'585,542 
264,632 
330,910 


'1,432,446 

137,249 

1,295,196 


19.6 
15.2 
21.3 


44.9 
70.1 
34.1 


13.6 
2.9 
18.1 


12.6 
5.7 
15.6 


9.5 
6.2 
10.9 


•29,620,969 
9,818,113 
19,802,846 


9,263,948 
2, 198, 826 
7,065,122 


11,302,663 
2,437,668 
8,864,986 


98,088,778 
31,366,081 
66,733,697 


18,300,661 
7,362,700 
10,937,861 


167,027 
41,712 
126,315 


3,307 

665 

2,652 


70,090 
12,953 
57,137 


3,962 
1,431 
2,531 


96,937 
28,759 
68,178 


47 
48 
49 


'5,664,319 

683,771 

4,980,548 


'2,103,273 

78,779 

2,024,494 


2,331,198 

403,760 

1,927,438 


'261,631 

48,738 

212,893 


'968,217 
162,494 
815,723 


24.7 
39.8 
22.8 


31.6 
14.6 
33.8 


16.2 
5.3 
17.7 


18.0 
27.0 
16.8 


9.5 
13.5 
9.0 


17,685,092 
3,363,360 
14,331,732 


45,671,724 

9,187,366 

36,484,368 


16,233,866 
3,262,058 
12,971,807 


28,063,568 

1,406,120 

26,657,438 


1,451,227 

91,302 

1,359,925 


60,496 
12.913 
47,583 


1,818 

321 

1,497 


36,022 

6,020 

29,002 


1,289 
345 
944 


25,471 
6,893 
18,581 


50 
51 
52 


'8,147,097 
1,060.315 
7,086,782 


'3,297,186 

286,097 

3,011,088 


2,934,063 

549,042 

2,385,021 


'521,436 

65,807 

455,629 


'1,394,413 

159,369 

1,235,044 


24.3 
31.8 
23.4 


38.7 
23.1 
40.6 


15.0 
12.2 
15.3 


13.3 
23.4 
12.1 


8.7 
9.6 
8.6 


•39,197,475 

5,849,294 

33,348,181 


8,543.806 
3,239,804 
6,304,002 


13,938,626 
6,278,613 
8,660,013 


187,269,269 

6,993,686 

181,275,684 


26,243,402 

570,498 

24,672,904 


478,846 
157,629 
321,217 


18,706 
7,886 
10,821 


339,194 
115,161 
224,033 


8,062 
2,674 
6,388 


139, 662 
42,463 
97,181 


53 
54 
55 


'1,145,252 

67, 157 

1,078,095 


'75,360 
10,486 
64,874 


823,638 

47,981 

775,657 


'42,323 

3,370 

38,953 


'203,931 

6,320 

198,611 


39.2 
42.2 
39.1 


32.6 
22.4 
33.1 


1.9 

6.6 
1.7 


20.2 
25.3 
20.0 


6.1 

4.6 
6.1 


• 6,214,638 

420,008 

5,794,630 


8,682,868 

635,401 

8,047,467 


6,196,951 

419,828 

5,777,123 


38,256 

4,600 

33,756 


8,947 

180 

8,767 


22,799 

1,635 

21, 164 


962 

51 

901 


20,859 
1,141 
19,718 


110 
30 
80 


1,940 

494 

1,446 


56 
57 
58 


'12,138,815 

338, 257 

11,800,558 


'4,403,647 

44,396 

4,359,251 


4,921,805 

211,403 

4,710,402 


'476,343 
26,966 
449,377 


'2,337,020 

55,492 

2,281,628 


20.7 
41.4 
20.1 


30.7 
15.1 
31.2 


17.6 
5.7 
18.0 


19.7 
27.2 
19.4 


11.3 
10.6 
11.3 


•28,188,087 
2,219,306 
26,968,782 


9,902,694 

821,722 

9,080,872 


15,776,043 
1,291,667 
14,484,486 


156,071,558 
15,662,843 
140,408,715 


12,411,799 

927,748 

11,484,061 


266, 108 
20,89S 
235,213 


6,833 

683 

6,150 


173,374 
14,076 
169,298 


3,328 

416 

2,912 


82,734 

6,819 

75,915 


59 
60 
61 


240,954 

10,033 

230,921 


159,016 

1,320 

157,696 


57,000 
2,457 
54,543 


3,794 

645 

3,149 


21,144 
5,611 
15,533 


9.3 
32.1 
8.0 


50.2 
37.6 
51.0 


26.7 
4.0 
28.0 


9.6 
7.4 
9.7 


4.2 
18.9 
3.3 


345, 553 

61,809 

283,744 


92, 180 

6,760 

86,430 


65,448 
8,430 
57,018 


2,832,170 

667,856 

2,164,314 


280,106 
53,379 
226,726 


794 
298 
49e 


15 
6 
9 


498 
270 
228 


20 
3 
17 


296 
28 
268 



' Excludes Tennessee in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. .^ ,. , . .,..,, 

' "Production only" and" Production and drilling of new wells" not shown separately, in order to avoid disclosmg maividual operations. 

' Includes Tennessee in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. See ako note 6. 

• Excludes 1 operator of a gas well in order to avoid disclosing individual operations. ,■,.„. , „ „. ^ .> 

9 The total excludes 4 operators of gas wells, of whom 1 is classified as "Production only" and 3 are classified as "Production and driUmg of new wells," m order to 

"^loinoludS^opCTatorsdis&lbutedas'foUows: Arkansas, 3; Colorado, 1 (operator of a gas well); Michigan,!; Missouri, 12; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 
1; Texas, 4 (operators of gas wells); and Wyommg, 7. 
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PETROLEUM— DETAILED STATISTICS OF ENTERPRISES BY CHARACTER OF OPERATIONS, BY FIELDS AND 

STATES: 1909. 



Table 60 



nElD, STATE, AND CHABACTEK Or 
OFISATIONS. 



TTnited States 

Frodaction only 

Prodactlon and drUllne of new 
Weill 



riELDS. 

Appalachian 

Production only 

Production ana drilling ol new wells. 

Lima-Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling oinew wells, 

Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 

Mid-Continent 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Gulf. 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

CaliJomla-Coastal and southern 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Califomia-San Joaquin Valley 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Other fields. 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

STATES. 

Calilomia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Colorado 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells, 

Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Kentucky 

Production only 

Production and drillrog of new wells . 

Louisiana ■ 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

New York 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Oklahoma 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Pamsylvania 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Texas 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells, 

West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 

All other states s 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



6,683 
4,393 

2,290 



4,257 
2,998 
1,259 

781 
644 
137 

311 
126 
185 

851 
456 
395 

122 
32 
90 

139 
80 
59 

192 
38 
154 

30 
19 
11 

331 
118 
213 

22 

16 
6 

311 
126 

185 

187 
161 
26 

118 

102 

16 

70 
44 
26 

25 

8 
17 

633 
512 
121 

1,071 
717 
354 

671 
309 
362 

2,748 

1,994 

754 

159 
69 
90 

329 
214 
115 

8 
3 
5 



NUMBER OF WELLS. 



Drilled in 1909. 



Com- 
pleted 
Deo. 31 

1909. 



129,422 
62,687 

76,736 



77,839 
33,973 
43,866 

20,728 
11,698 
9,030 

10,815 
1,207 
9,608 

14,330 
4,733 
9,597 

1,306 

90 

1,216 

1,558 
644 
914 

2,728 

295 

2,433 

118 
47 
71 

4,286 

939 

3,347 

75 

17 
58 

10,815 
1,207 
9,608 

8,121 
3,016 
5,105 

1,374 

1,105 

269 

952 
425 

527 

201 
19 
182 

10,698 
6,829 
3,869 

31,687 
11,176 
20,511 

11,945 
3,123 
8,822 

41,829 
21,883 
19,946 

2,116 

576 

1,640 

6,280 
2,342 
2,938 

43 
30 
13 



Total. 



11,451 
11,460 



4,756 



4,756 
521 



521 
2,495 



2,495 
2,392 

2,391 
531 



631 
111 



111 
596 



596 
49 



49 



707 



707 
39 



39 
2,495 



2,495 
169 



169 
34 



34 
119 



379 



379 
1,810 



Aban- 
doned. 



Dry. 



1,810 
2,150 



2,150 
2,258 



2,258 

640 

1 

639 

542 



542 
10 



1,590 



683 



10 



80 



80 
374 



374 

224 
1 



167 
'167 



25 



29 



28 
374 



374 
29 



413 

166 



166 
179 



189 
1 

188 

85 



4,147 
1,164 

2,983 



1,426 

288 

1,138 

1,972 

727 

1,245 

183 

5 

178 

315 
124 
191 

173 
2 

171 



17 
52 

9 
1 

8 

183 

5 
178 

1,498 

442 

1,056 

98 
72 
26 

32 
16 
16 

38 



FEBS0N3 ENGAGED IN DTDUSTBY. 



413 1,285 
334 
951 

144 
39 
105 



418 
158 
260 

208 
15 
193 

101 
44 
57 



Aggre- 
gate. 



40,246 
13,126 

27,119 



16,612 

8,477 
8,135 

3,371 
1,947 
1,424 

5,115 

536 

4,579 

5,009 
1,354 
3,655 

1,940 

258 

1,682 

2,080 

211 

1,869 

6,960 

314 

5,636 

168 
29 
139 

8,030 

525 

7,505 

149 
21 

128 

5,115 

536 

4,579 

1,399 
539 
860 

290 

231 

59 

304 
131 
173 

641 
148 



1,822 

1,367 

455 

5,721 
2,179 
3,542 

4,273 

998 

3,275 

8,879 
5,472 
3,407 
1,745 
235 
1,610 

1,858 

738 

1,122 

19 
8 
11 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



14,990 
9,384 



10,212 
6,818 
3,394 

1,599 

1,298 

301 

989 
367 
632 

.1,221 
618 



309 
120 
189 



406 
59 
347 

26 
16 
10 

634 
157 

477 

23 

15 
8 

989 
357 
632 

286 

234 

52 

158 
123 
35 

133 

79 
54 

112 

77 
35 

1,528 

1,235 

293 

2,530 

1,633 

897 

958 
409 
649 

6,568 
4,441 
2,127 

302 
129 
173 

766 
494 
272 

3 
1 
2 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



13,064 
8,846 

4,218 



9,764 
6,669 
3,095 

1,463 

1,220 

243 

809 
328 
481 

706 
437 
269 

197 
101 
96 

77 

73 

4 

29 
6 
24 

19 
13 
6 

106 
78 
28 

16 

12 

4 

809 
328 
481 



30 

127 
97 
30 



1,514 

1,228 

286 

2,273 

1,542 

731 



224 

6,438 
4,380 
2,058 

218 
112 
106 

655 
463 
192 

3 
1 
2 



Num- 
ber per- 

form- 

ing 

manual 

labor. 



Sal- 
aried 
offi- 
cers of 
cor- 
porar 
tions. 



2,068 
1,507 

661 



1,752 

1,278 

474 

199 
165 
34 

22 
10 
12 

39 
23 
16 

39 
16 
23 

13 

12 

1 



176 
125 
51 

262 

183 

79 

23 
11 
12 

1,432 

1,071 

361 

47 
21 
26 

52 
41 
11 

1 

i 



641 
186 



137 
40 
97 
52 
32 
20 

49 
15 
34 

173 
61 
112 

39 

8 

31 

56 
7 

49 
133 

22 
111 

2 
1 
1 

189 
29 
160 

2 
1 
1 

49 
15 
34 

20 
11 



Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
man- 
agers. 



11 
6 
6 

21 
7 
14 

3 
2 
1 

101 
33 
68 

163 
51 
112 

23 
12 
11 

21 
4 
17 

31 

9 

22 



Clerks 

and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



1,286 
362 



311 

109 
202 

84 
46 
38 

131 

14 

117 

342 
120 
222 

73 
11 
62 

95 
18 

77 

244 
32 
212 

5 
2 
3 

339 
50 
289 

5 
2 
3 

131 
14 
117 

28 
16 
13 

24 
19 
S 

13 



20 
4 
16 

11 
5 
6 

156 
5S 
98 

308 
95 
213 

107 
49 

58 

63 
13 
50 

80 
22 
58 



276 

947 



214 
82 
132 

62 
36 
26 

111 
20 
91 



240 

86 
10 
76 

114 

14 

100 

296 
14 



Wage earners, Dec. 16 or 
nearest representatiTe 
day. 



Total. 



410 

28 

382 



111 

20 
91 

25 
7 
18 

9 
9 



42 
57 

329 

90 

239 

73 
37 
36 

60 

1 

59 

53 
14 
39 



24,033 
3,467 

20,666 



Engi- 
neers, 
fire- 
men, 
me- 
chanicS; 
etc. 



6,186 
1,577 
4,609 

1,710 

613 

1,097 

4,015 

159 

3,856 

3,449 

637 

2,812 

1,546 

128 

1,417 

1,738 

99 

1,639 

5,248 

241 

5,007 

142 

13 

129 

6,986 

340 

6,646 

126 

6 

120 

4,015 

159 

3,856 

1,088 
298 
790 

123 
99 
24 

159 
44 

lis 

602 
62 
440 

280 
122 
158 

3,092 

504 

2,588 

2,986 

499 

2,487 

2,238 

994 

1,244 

1,383 

105 

1,278 

1,039 
228 
811 

16 
7 



Men 16 years of 
age and over. 



All 
other 
em- 
ployees. 



19,153 
3,098 

16,066 



5,486 
1,421 
4,065 
1,508 
569 
939 

3,256 

150 

3,106 

2,679 

544 

2,135 

1,084 

95 

989 

1,271 

89 

1,182 

3,771 

220 

3,551 



10 



5,042 

309 

4,733 

85 

4 

81 

3,256 

ISO 

3,106 

926 
272 
654 

99 
83 
16 

126 
38 

88 

348 
39 
309 

260 
111 
149 

2,776 

464 

2,312 

2,290 

426 

1,864 

2,051 

888 

1,163 

1,026 
91 
935 

855 
217 
638 

13 
6 



184 
11 

173 
3 
1 
3 



ilncludes 8 boys under 16 years of age distributed as follows: Gulf field, 7; CaUfornla-San Joaquin VaUey field, 1; California, 1; Louisiana, 1; Texas, 6, 
^Includes operators distributed as follows: Michigan, 1; Missouri, 2; Wyoming, 6. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

PETROLEUM— DETAILED STATISTICS OF ENTERPRISES BY CHARACTER 



Table 50— Continued. 



FIEID, STATE, AND CHARACTER OF 
OPERATIONS. 



Capital. 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Aggregate. 



Services. 



Total. 



Salaried 
officers of 

corpora- 
tions, su- 
perintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 



Clerks 
and other 
subordi- 
nate sala- 
ried em- 
ployees. 



Wage 
earners. 



Supplies, fuel, and rent of power. 



Total. 



Supplies and 
materials. 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



ITnlted States 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells . 

FIELDS. 



AppalacMan 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells . 



Limar-lndiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Blinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 

Mid-Continent.. 



Production onl; 



Production and drilling of new wells.. 



GuU., 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new weUs.. 



Csdifomia-Coastal and southern 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



CalifomiarSan Joaquin Valley 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Other fields 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 



STATES. 



California 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 



Colorado 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 



Kansas 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

Kentucky 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

Louisiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 
New York 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

Oklahoma 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

Pennsylvania 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 

Texas 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells.. 

All other states ' 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. . 



$360,122,056 

75, 204, 115 

285,217,941 



90,359,744 
39,282,714 
61,077,030 

15,318,992 
9,481,253 
5,837,739 

33,682,452 
2,464,590 
31,217,862 

64,388,049 
15,872,858 
48,515,191 

11,489,778 
1,495,090 
9,994,688 

32,682,101 
2,651,842 
30,030,259 

110,607,640 

3,394,468 

107,213,172 

1,893,300 

561,300 

1,332,000 



143,289,741 

6,046,310 

137,243,431 

1,444,800 

391,800 

1,053,000 

33,682,462 
2,464,590 
31,217,862 

4,606,512 
2,338,445 
2,167,067 

4,169,186 

3,524,106 

646,080 

1,518,080 
697, 986 
820,094 

3,847,144 

852,000 

1, 996, 144 

11, 736, 894 
7,809,754 
3,927,140 

31,510,313 
11,488,291 
20,022,022 

67,516,930 
10,819,122 
46,697,808 

43,266,459 
22,436,432 
20,819,027 

11,344,567 
2,172,720 
9,171,847 

13,162,478 
3,993,069 
9,159,419 

448,500 
169,500 
279,000 



$79,748,814 

8,160,573 

71,588,271 



19,372,466 
3,528,439 
15,844,017 

3,273,723 
1,179,889 
2,093,834 

13,322,678 

432, 716 

12,889,962 

13,406,485 
1,698,583 
11,706,902 

4,890,777 

213,646 

4,677,1-32 

6,800,331 

269,380 

6,530,951 

19,299,688 
822,699 
18,477, 

383,706 
15,322 



26,100,019 

1,091,979 

24,008,040 

327,365 

11,191 

316,164 

13,322,678 

432,716 

12,889,962 

1,699,816 

449,884 

1,249,932 

219, 742 
160,221 
69,521 

396,500 

88,875 

307, 626 

1,986, 

99,823 
1,885,873 

1,068,331 
337, 797 
730,634 

8,869,931 
1,193,471 

7,676,460 

12,023,267 

1,462,273 

10,660,984 

6,841,804 
2,160,819 
4,680,985 

4,067,567 

189, 911 

3,877,656 

3,769,797 

477,482 

3,292,315 

56,351 

4,131 

62,220 



$22,597,910 

3,026,620 

19,571,320 



$2,775,808 
477,514 



$981, 392 
106,713 
877,679 



$18,837,710 
2,112,393 
16,395,317 



$29,111,627 

1,177,030 

27,637,597 



'$28,156,179 

11,318,613 

'27,137,636 



$658,118 
158,387 
600,061 



4,723,086 
1,160,774 
3,562,312 

1,231,246 
482,442 
748,803 

3,013,166 

136,058 

2,878,108 

3,541,326 

691,375 

2,849,961 

1,954,250 

123, 113 

1,831,137 

1,946,329 

113, 186 

1,833,144 

6,048,592 

313,893 

5,734,699 

139,946 

6,780 

133,166 



7,994,921 

427,078 

7,567,843 

131,651 

4,460 

127,191 

3,013,166 

136,058 

2,878,108 

766,414 
238,517 
517,897 

106,479 
82,301 
24,178 

129,391 
41,648 
87, 743 

740,500 
69,310 
671, 190 

215,227 
76,016 
139,211 

2,369,487 

407,405 

1,962,082 

3,053,188 

582, 667 

2,470,521 

1,617,630 
694, 251 
923,379 

1,595,409 
80, 210 

1,516,199 

866, 182 

186, 379 

680, 803 

8,296 

2,320 

5,975 



466,203 
121,640 
344,663 

120, 719 
47,830 
72,889 

326,049 

22,844 

302,206 

702,688 
160,482 
542,106 



21,812 
186,484 

268,674 
23,867 
244,807 

670,556 

76,716 

693,840 

13,724 
2,324 
11,400 



939,229 
100,582 
838,647 

13,724 
2,324 
11,400 

326,049 
22,844 
302,205 



20,618 
41,980 

19,499 
16,034 
3,466 

21,805 
7,955 
13,850 

66,670 
13,670 
63, 100 
15,622 
3,846 
11, 777 

236,666 
57,333 

179,232 

653,479 
139, 678 
513,801 

135,814 
62, 154 
73, 660 

171, 236 
13,012 

158, 224 

114, 618 
17,665 
96,953 



126, 170 
33,942 
92,228 

32,403 
11,608 
20,795 



6,705 
80,281 

204,133 
36,732 
167,401 

187,534 

6,140 

181,394 

80,041 
5,706 
74,336 

267, 126 

5,880 

261,246 



347,166 

11,586 

336,680 



6,705 
80,281 

21,704 
4,136 
17,669 

2,062 
2,062 



8,778 
3,328 
5,460 

124,101 

6,840 

118,261 

5,724 
1,662 
4,172 

62, 776 
14,424 
48,351 

199,911 
34, 670 
165, 241 

37,351 
18, 709 
18,642 

65,593 

300 

65,293 

22, 241 
3,402 
18,839 



4,130,713 
1,005,192 
3,126,521 

1,078,123 
423,004 
665, 119 

2,601,131 

105,609 

2,496,622 

2,634,606 

494, 161 

2,140,444 

1,658,420 

96, 161 

1,463,259 

1,597,614 

83,612 

1,614,002 

5,110,912 

231,298 

4,879,614 

126,222 

4,456 

121,766 



6,708,526 

314, 910 

6,393,616 

117,927 

2,136 

116,791 

2,601,131 

105,609 

2,495,622 

672,212 
213,864 
458,348 

84,918 
64,205 
20,713 



30,365 
68,443 

649, 729 

49,900 

499, 829 

193,881 
70, 619 
123,262 

2,070,147 

335,648 

1,734,499 

2,199,798 

408,319 

1,791,479 

1,444,465 
613,388 
831,077 

1,358,680 

66,898 

1,291,682 

729,323 
164,312 
665,011 

8,295 
2,320 
5,975 



6,005,374 

706,231 

6,300,143 

612,881 
147,308 
465,573 

4,088,614 

50,284 

4,038,330 

4,000,420 

246,291 

3,764,129 

1,603,887 
39,115 

1,664,772 

2,906,249 

61,707 

2,843,642 

9,721,606 

224,664 

9,497,042 

176,596 

2,530 

174,066 



12,626,856 

286,271 

12,340,684 

145,033 

1,360 

143,673 

4,088,614 

60,284 

4,038,330 

361, 740 

60,233 

291,607 

23,091 
16,433 
7,658 

117,937 
18,222 
99,716 

582,681 

16,912 

566,669 

304,036 
42,119 
261,917 

2,381,896 

172,910 

2,208,986 

3,671,729 

211,517 

3,460,212 

2,044,495 

489,063 

1,566,432 

1,326,906 

42,544 

1,284,362 

1,418,152 

69,992 

1,348,160 

31,563 

1,170 

30,393 



'5,740,193 

617,664 

'6,122,629 

'678,060 

1 136,948 

442,112 

4,050,296 

40,363 

4,009,933 

'3,930,720 

224,849 

'3,705,871 

1,508,031 

33,819 

1,474,212 

'2,827,616 

46,494 

1 2, 781, 122 

9,675,048 

218,895 

9,456,153 

146,216 

611 

146,604 



1 12,502,664 

265,389 

' 12,237,276 

116,312 

561 

115,751 

4,060,296 

40,363 

4,009,933 

329,334 

52,574 

276,760 

18,419 
11,296 
7,123 

112,113 
16,839 
95,274 

562, 276 

14,312 

547, 964 

297,636 
39,740 
257, 896 

'2,269,208 
» 161,828 
2,107,380 

'3,614,232 

197,461 

'3,416,771 

'1,921,394 

423, 727 

'1,497,667 

1,243,824 

36,699 

1,208,225 

1,388,568 

68,904 

1,329,664 

29,903 

60 

29,863 



265,181 
87,567 
177,611 

34,821 
11,360 
23,461 

38,318 

9,921 

28,397 

69,700 
21,442 
48,258 

95,866 
5,296 
90,560 

77,633 
15,213 
62,420 

46,558 

5,669 

40,889 

30,381 
1,919 



124,191 
20,882 
103,309 

28,721 

799 

27,922 

38,318 
9,921 
28,397 

22,406 

7,659 

14,747 

4,672 

4,137 

535 

6,824 
1,383 

4,441 

20,305 

1,600 

18,705 

6,400 
2,379 
4,021 

112,687 

11,082 

101,605 

67,497 
14,056 
43,441 

123, 101 
66,336 

57,765 

83,082 
6,945 
76,137 

29,584 
11,088 
18,496 

1,660 

1,120 

640 



' The cost of purchased gas, amounting to $3,946, which is included in supplies, is distributed as follows: California, $834; Ohio, $288; Oklahoma, $2 740- Pennsyl- 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT— continued. 




PRODUCTS. 


PRIMARY POWER OWNED. 






Miscellaneous. 






Per cent of total. 


Total 
value. 


Petroleum. 


Total 
horse- 


Steam en- 
gines. 


Gas or gaso- 
line engines. 






Contract 
work, in- 






Rent of 








Hoy- 
alties 
and 
rent 
of 
wolls* 


Other 
















Total. 


cluding 
compen- 
sation of 


Boyalties 
and rent 
of wells. 


Taxes. 


offices 
and other 
sundry 


Serv- 
ices. 


Sup- 
plies. 


Con- 
tract 
work. 


mis- 

cella- 

ne- 


Barrels 
(42 gals.). 


Value at 
well. 


power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 






part-time 






•xpenses. 








ous. 






















employees. 


































1 


$28,036,277 


$9,380,820 


(12,509,181 


(1,004,164 


15,142,112 


28.3 


36.6 


11.8 


16.7 


7.7 


$104,650,846 


162,681,408 


$103,600,756 


730,634 


25,664 


436,120 


16,106 


295,614 


2 


3,656,923 


757,525 


2,127,456 


239,648 


532,394 


37.1 


18.1 


9.3 


26.1 


9.6 


18,212,838 


24,098,412 


18,091,011 


274,646 


10,782 


166, 660 


6,394 


107,886 


3 


24,379,354 


8,623,295 


10,381,725 


764,616 


4,609,718 


27.3 


38.6 


12.0 


14.6 


7.6 


86,338,007 


138,482,996 


86,609,745 


456,088 


14,772 


268,460 


9,712 


187,628 


4 


8,643,996 


4,248,637 


3,065,991 


305,606 


1,033,762 


24.4 


31.0 


21.9 


15.8 


6.9 


27,306,784 


18,177,293 


27,052,296 


467,823 


19,272 


306,166 


9,707 


161,657 


5 


1,662,434 


469,369 


872,578 


114,719 


206,768 


32.9 


20.0 


13.3 


24.7 


9.1 


8,772,295 


6,485,149 


8,709,681 


216,883 


9,929 


150,162 


4,289 


66,721 


6 


6,981,562 


3,779,268 


2,183,413 


190,887 


827,994 


22.5 


33.5 


23.9 


13.8 


6.4 


18,534,489 


12,692,144 


18,342,715 


250,940 


9,343 


156,004 


6,418 


94,936 


7 


1,429,597 


494,094 


583,995 


76,546 


274,962 


37.6 


18.7 


15.1 


17.8 


10.7 


4,070,080 


4,642,133 


4,061,394 


51,139 


216 


4,020 


?'lt? 


47,119 


8 


550,139 


137,903 


305,149 


40,350 


66,737 


40.9 


12.5 


11.7 


25.9 


9.1 


2,079,888 


2,339,801 


2,072,646 


28,308 


120 


2,288 


1,353 


26,020 


9 


879,458 


356,191 


278,846 


36,196 


208,225 


36.8 


22.2 


17.0 


13.3 


11.7 


1,990,192 


2,302,332 


1,978,748 


22,831 


96 


1,732 


994 


21,099 


10 


6,220,898 


2,275,229 


2,753,561 


70,145 


1,121,963 


22.6 


30.7 


17.1 


20.7 


8.9 


18,585,060 


29,138,127 


18,324,502 


40,432 


245 


4,692 


1,535 


36,740 


H 


247,374 


18,602 


190,109 


5,950 


32,713 


31.2 


11.6 


4.3 


43.9 


8.9 


1,186,869 


1,883,936 


1,185,912 


3,487 


22 


408 


149 


3,079 


12 


5,973,524 


2,256,627 


2,563,452 


64,195 


1,089,260 


22.3 


31.3 


17.6 


19.9 


8.9 


17,378,201 


27,254,191 


17,138,590 


36,946 


223 


4,284 


1,386 


32,661 


13 


5,863,739 


2,007,795 


2,696,506 


229,488 


929,950 


26.4 


29.8 


16.0 


20.1 


8.6 


18,449,211 


48,825,021 


18,114,213 


68,408 


1,987 


38,798 


1,505 


29,610 


14 


760,917 


99,351 


455,876 


64,042 


161,648 


40.7 


14.6 


5.8 


26.8 


12.1 


3,783,606 


10,267,250 


3,744,370 


16,882 


349 


6,669 


519 


10,213 


15 


5,102,822 


1,908,444 


2,240,630 


175,446 


778,302 


24.3 


32.1 


16.3 


19.1 


8.1 


14,665,606 


38,567,771 


14,369,843 


51,626 


1,638 


32,129 


986 


19,397 


16 


1,332,640 


67,778 


960,315 


45,734 


268,813 


40.0 


32.8 


1.4 


19.4 


6.4 


6,678,844 


9,377,844 


6,667,092 


23,632 


1,002 


22,252 


75 


1,380 


17 


51 417 


5,063 


33,525 


3,622 


9,207 


67.6 


18.3 


2.4 


15.7 


6.0 


449,678 


641,606 


448,335 


1,384 


68 


1,359 


1 


25 


18 


1,281,223 


62,715 


916,790 


42,112 


269,606 


39.2 


33.5 


1.3 


19.6 


6.5 


6,229,166 


8,736,239 


6,218,757 


22,248 


944 


20,893 


74 


1,355 


19 


948,753 


68,327 


522,193 


114,239 


243,994 


33.6 


60.1 


1.2 


9.0 


6.2 


7,008,512 


11,277,376 


6,989,033 


18,410 


643 


13,667 


228 


4,743 


20 


94,488 


24,136 


41,682 


11,845 


16,825 


42.0 


22.9 


9.0 


16.6 


10.6 


478,630 


664,884 


472,692 


2,161 


40 


757 


60 


1,404 


21 


854,265 


44,191 


480,511 


102,394 


227,169 


33.1 


51.4 


0.8 


8.7 


6.0 


6,629,882 


10,612,491 


6,616,441 


16,249 


603 


12,910 


168 


3,339 


22 


3,529,490 


201,858 


1,938,583 


154,086 


1,234,964 


31.3 


50.4 


1.0 


10.0 


7.2 


22,143,227 


40,826,778 


22,077,756 


58,013 


2,067 


42,856 


701 


15,158 


23 


284,142 


240 


227,394 


8,285 


48,223 


38.2 


27.3 


« 


27.6 


6.9 


1,432,890 


2,804,760 


1,432,890 


4,879 


242 


4,475 


22 


404 


24 


3,245,348 


201,618 


1,711,189 


145,800 


1,186,741 


31.0 


51.4 


1.1 


9.3 


7.2 


20,710,337 


38,022,028 


20,644,866 


53,134 


1,825 


38,380 


679 


14,754 


25 


67,164 


17,102 


8,037 


8,321 


.33,704 


36.5 


46.0 


4.6 


2.1 


11.0 


329,127 


316,837 


324,470 


2,777 


122 


2,670 


8 


107 


26 


6,012 


2,861 


1,143 


735 


1,273 


44.2 


16.5 


18.7 


7.5 


13.1 


28,992 


21,037 


24,685 


562 


22 


542 


1 


20 


27 


61,152 


14,241 


6,894 


7,586 


32,431 


36.1 


47.3 


3.9 


1.9 


10.9 


300,135 


295,800 


299,785 


2,215 


100 


2,128 


7 


87 


28 


4,478,243 


270,185 


2,460,776 


268,324 


1,478,968 


31.9 


60.3 


1.1 


9.8 


7.0 


29,161,739 


52,104,153 


29,066,789 


76,423 


2,710 


66,522 


929 


19,901 


29 


378,630 


24,376 


269,076 


20,130 


65,048 


39.1 


26.2 


2.2 


24.6 


7.8 


1,911,520 


3,469,634 


1,906,482 


7,040 


282 


5,232 


82 


1,808 


30 


4,099,613 


245,809 


2,191,700 


248,194 


1,413,910 


31.5 


51.4 


1.0 


9.1 


6.9 


27,240,219 


48,634,519 


27,161,307 


69,383 


2,428 


51,290 


847 


18,093 


31 


50,671 


2,951 


7,695 


8,140 


31,885 


40.2 


44.3 


0.9 


2.4 


12.2 


313,168 


305,030 


308,611 


2,472 


112 


2,397 


4 


75 


32 


5,371 
45,300 


2,501 
450 


1 13S 


59( 


1 148 


39. £ 


12.2 


22 a 


10 1 


15.5 


21, 762 


16, 087 


17,456 


432 


18 


432 






33 


6|563 


7,560 


"30|737 


4012 


46'. 4 


oil 


2.1 


12.1 


291,406 


288,943 


291,156 


2,040 


94 


1,965 


4 


75 


34 


6,220,898 


2,275,229 


2,753,561 


70,145 


1,121,963 


22.6 


30.7 


17.1 


20.7 


8.9 


18,565,060 


29,138,127 


18,324,502 


40,432 


245 


4,692 


1,536 


35,740 


35 


247,374 


18,602 


190,109 


5,950 


32,713 


31.2 


11.6 


4.3 


43.9 


8.9 


1,186,869 


1,883,936 


1,185,912 


3,487 


22 


408 


149 


3,079 


36 


5,973,524 


2,256,627 


2,563,452 


64,195 


1,089,260 


22.3 


31.3 


17.5 


19.9 


8.9 


17,378,201 


27,264,191 


17,138,590 


36,945 


223 


4,284 


1,386 


32,661 


37 


591,662 


138,694 


232,382 


34,182 


186,404 


44.6 


20.7 


8.2 


13.7 


13.0 


1,723,231 


2,060,515 


1,715,572 


21,818 


93 


1,874 


857 


19,944 


38 


151,134 


16,085 


97,690 


11,868 


25,491 


53.0 


13.4 


3.6 


21.7 


8.3 


695,980 


808,627 


692,840 


8,786 


53 


1,090 


356 


7,695 


39 


440,528 


122,609 


134,692 


22,314 


160,913 


41.4 


23.3 


9.8 


10.8 


14.7 


1,027,251 


1,241,888 


1,022,732 


13,033 


40 


784 


501 


12,249 


40 


90,172 
62,487 


27,830 


46,319 


7,761 


8,262 


48.5 


10.6 


12.7 


21.1 


7.3 


376,370 


958,354 


374,482 


3,897 


19 


491 


172 


3,406 


41 


14,952 


35,916 


6,326 


5,294 


51.4 


9.6 


9.3 


22.4 


7.3 


299,763 


759,697 


297,965 


3,263 


18 


437 


144 


2,826 


42 


27,685 


12,878 


10,403 


1,436 


2,968 


40.6 


12.9 


21.6 


17.5 


7.4 


76,607 


198,757 


76,517 


634 


1 


54 


28 


580 


43 


149,172 
29,005 


75,231 


48,299 


5,174 


20,468 


32.6 


29.7 


19.0 


12.2 


6.5 


412,444 


533,886 


409,130 


3,007 


56 


994 


131 


2,013 


44 


7,831 


16,687 


2,731 


2,756 


46.9 


20.5 


8.8 


17.7 


6.2 


137,046 


177,868 


135,486 


1,421 


19 


375 


69 


1,046 


45 


120,167 


67,400 


32,612 


2,443 


17,712 


28.6 


32.4 


21.9 


10.6 


6.6 


275,398 


356,018 


273,644 


1,586 


37 


619 


62 


967 


46 


662,615 

14,601 

648,014 


47,290 


492,421 


9,582 


113,322 


37.3 


29.3 


2.4 


24.8 


6.2 


1,978,939 


2,889,919 


1,976,007 


4,985 


206 


4,790 


10 


195 


47 


1,163 
46,127 


5,926 


2,546 


4,966 


69.4 


15.9 


1.2 


5.9 


7.6 


214,017 


316,601 


212,854 


476 


18 


450 


1 


25 


48 


486,495 


7,036 


108,356 


35.6 


30.0 


2.4 


25.8 


6.1 


1,764,922 


2,573,418 


1,763,153 


4,510 


188 


4,340 


9 


170 


49 


549,068 
219,662 
329,406 


318,163 


149,073 


37,685 


44,247 


20.1 


28.5 


29.8 


14.0 


7.7 


1,896,516 


1,155,648 


1,881,796 


40,983 


1,750 


26,071 


1,120 


15,912 


50 


94,467 


83,725 


23,348 


18,122 


22.5 


12.6 


28.0 


24.8 


12.3 


1,101,839 


674,407 


1,093,687 


24,064 


893 


12,885 


810 


11,169 


51 


223,696 


65,348 


14,237 


26,126 


19.1 


35.9 


30.6 


8.9 


5.6 


794,676 


481,241 


788,109 


16,929 


857 


12,186 


310 


4,743 


52 


4,118,549 

613,156 

3,505,393 


1,792,658 
176,039 


1,555,369 


122,338 


648,284 


26.7 


26.9 


20.2 


17.6 


8.7 


11,211,318 


9,144,943 


11,127,608 


135,506 


3,234 


61,941 


3,835 


73,564 


53 


338,791 


39,329 


58,997 


34.1 


14.6 


14.8 


28.4 


8.2 


2,441,061 


2,196,924 


2,435,790 


36,286 


641 


11,433 


1,409 


24,852 


54 


1,616,519 


1,216,578 


83,009 


589,287 


25.6 


28.8 


21.1 


16.8 


8.8 


8,770,267 


6,948,019 


8,691,718 


99,220 


2,593 


50,508 


2,426 


48,712 


55 


5,298,340 
668 089 


1,925,093 

77,813 

1,847,280 


2,284,443 


216,656 


873,248 


25.4 


30.5 


16.0 


19.0 


9.1 


16,568,208 


45,671,724 


16,233,865 


60,359 


1,812 


34,910 


1,288 


25,449 


56 


399,578 


45,423 


146,275 


39.8 


14.6 


5.3 


27.3 


13.0 


3,299,496 


9,187,356 


3,262,058 


12,893 


320 


6,000 


345 


6,893 


57 


4,630,251 


1,884,865 


170,133 


727,973 


23.4 


32.8 


17.5 


17.8 


8.5 


13,268,712 


36,484,368 


12,971,807 


47,466 


1,492 


28,910 


943 


18,566 


58 


3,179,679 

977,505 

2,202,174 


1,735,854 

274,948 

1,460,906 


1,005,041 


131,898 


306,886 


23.6 


29.9 


25.4 


14.7 


6.4 


10,775,586 


6,528,101 


10,623,825 


266,206 


13,000 


191,756 


4,729 


74,451 


59 


505,986 


61,014 


135,557 


32.1 


22.6 


12.7 


23.4 


9.1 


5,309,648 


3,231,396 


5,265,179 


156,024 


7,836 


114,265 


2,613 


41,759 


60 


499,056 


70,884 


171,329 


19.7 


33.2 


31.2 


10.7 


5.2 


5,466,938 


3,296,705 


5,368,646 


110,182 


5,164 


77,490 


2,116 


32,692 


61 
62 


1,145,252 

67,167 

1,078,095 


75,360 
10,486 
64,874 


823,638 
47,981 


42,323 
3,370 


203,931 
6,320 


39.2 
42.2 


32.6 
22.4 


1.9 
5.5 


20.2 
25.3 


6.1 
4.6 


6,214,638 
420,008 


8,682,868 
635,401 


6,196,951 
419,828 


22,799 
1,63£ 


952 
51 


20,859 
1,141 


110 
30 


1,940 
494 


63 


775,657 


38,963 


198,611 


39.1 


33.1 


1.7 


20.0 


6.1 


5,794,630 


8,047,467 


5,777,123 


21,164 


901 


19,718 


80 


1,446 


64 


1,485,463 

222,111 

1,263,352 


682,231 
37,902 
644,329 


649,822 


50,975 


102,435 


23.0 


37.6 


18.1 


17.2 


4.1 


5,367,770 


3,406,333 


5,345,859 


51,443 


1,356 


28,551 


1,382 


22,892 


65 


135,848 


16,779 


31,582 


38.8 


14.7 


7.9 


28.5 


10.1 


1,166,619 


735,728 


1,159,245 


18,622 


607 


12,402 


386 


6,220 


66 


513,974 


34,196 


70,853 


20.7 


40.9 


19.6 


15.6 


3.2 


4,191,161 


2,670,605 


4,186,614 


32,821 


748 


16,149 


997 


16,672 


67 
68 
69 


16 492 


14, 151 


342 


181 


1,819 


14.7 


56. C 


25.1 


0.6 


3.5 


16,959 


11,807 


15,869 


3o; 


10 


273 


4 


32 


'641 


360 


11 


146 


125 


66.2 


28.3 


8.7 


0.3 


6.5 


7,230 


4,950 


7,230 


13( 


4 


110 


1 


20 


15,852 


13,791 


331 


36 


1,694 


11.4 


58.2 


26.4 


0.6 


3.3 


8,729 


6,857 


8,629 


17. 


' 


163 


a 


12 



» Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



" Includes operators distributed as follows: Michigan, 1; Missouri, 2; Wyoming, 5. 
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Table 51 



STATE ANB CHARACTER Or OPERA- 
TIONS. 



ITnlted States 

Pioduction only 

Production and drilling of new 
wells 



California. 



Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling olnew wells 



Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Kansas 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Kentucky 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Louisiana. 



New York 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilliag of new wells 



Oklahoma 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Peimsylvania 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



All other states • 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Num- 
ber of 
opera- 
tors. 



1,207 
797 



410 



12 

4 
8 

457 

408 

49 

99 
41 

58 

15 
11 

4 



75 

47 
28 

124 
69 
55 

40 
14 
26 

277 
151 
126 



NUMBER or WELLS. 



Com- 
pleted 
Dec. 31, 
1909, 



Drilled in 
1909. 



18,271 
3,258 

15,013 



30 

103 
12 
91 

2,252 
1," 



2,028 

511 

1,517 

157 
76 
81 



644 
201 
443 



221 
3,159 

168 
24 
144 

8,798 

771 

8,027 



75 
317 

274 
46 
228 



Total 



2,654 



2,661 



42 
213 



213 
563 



563 
24 



71 
581 



S81 
53 



53 

872 



872 
139 



139 

82 
"82 



Dry. 



Aban- 
doned. 



613 
613 



10 



10 
61 

"ei 

181 

'isi 

5 



5 
3 
13 

"is 

126 
'i26 
20 
"20 
152 
'i52 
16 

"ie 

25 

"2s 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY. 



Aggre- 
gate. 



981 
235 



746 



22 
6 
16 

264 
107 
157 

251 
69 
192 



3 

6 

151 

28 
123 

11 

1 

10 



27 
235 



13, 690 
3,310 

10,380 



51 

73 

7 

66 

2,551 
1,414 
1,137 

1,453 

87 

1, 

82 
22 
60 



265 
73 
192 

3,591 
1,047 
2,644 

166 
24 
142 

4,840 

515 

4,325 

497 
88 
409 

80 
21 
59 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



4,022 
2,115 

1,907 



17 

15 
3 
12 

2,232 
1,310 



142 
45 
97 

24 
15 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



129 
63 
76 



137 
196 

55 
13 

42 

914 
456 
468 

123 
58 
65 



Total. 



3,061 
1,862 



1,199 



Num- 
ber per- 
forming 
manu^ 
labor. 



2,039 

1,210 

829 

51 
22 
29 

14 
13 



36 
32 

135 

87 
48 

12 
3 
9 

645 
427 
218 



Sala- 
ried 
officers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions. 



418 
131 



287 



Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
mana- 



643 
122 



421 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



121 
60 
61 

30 
11 
19 



27 
42 

24 
6 
18 

109 
13 
96 

14 
3 
11 

6 
2 



30 

9 

21 

129 
23 
106 

19 

4 
IS 

160 
16 
144 

41 
11 



1,277 
313 

964 



27 
35 

132 

11 

121 

11 



42 
10 
32 

453 
232 
221 

31 

4 
27 

377 

17 

360 

117 

4 

113 

14 
4 
10 



Wage earners, Deo. IS, or 
nearest representative day. 



Total. 



8,391 
882 



7,509 



21 

44 

4 

40 

257 
77 
180 

1,179 

31 

1,148 

47 

4 

43 

21 

94 
10 

84 

2,805 

678 

2,127 



7 
73 

3,549 

42 

3,507 

257 

26 

231 

37 

3 

34 



Men 16 years 

of age 

and over. 



Engi- 
neers, 
firemen, 
mechan- 
ics, etc. 



All 
other 
em- 
ployees. 



1 Includes 3 boys under 16 years of age, distributed as fallows : Ohio, 
1 Includes operators distributed as follows: Arkansas, 3; Colorado, 1; 



2 ; Pennsylvania, 1. 

Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; 



2,202 
120 

2,082 



16,189 
762 

6,427 



25 

3 

22 

108 
25 



298 
25 
273 

10 



10 



31 

7 
24 

487 

13 

474 

46 

6 

40 

1,087 

36 

1,051 

78 
2 
76 

18 
3 
15 



14 

19 
1 
18 

149 
52 
97 

881 

6 

875 

37 

4 

33 

14 

63 
3 



12,318 

665 

1,653 

34 

1 

33 

12,462 

6 

2,456 

179 
24 
155 



19 
'19 



Texas, 4; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 5 1 — Continued. 



STATE AND CHARACTER OF OPEBA- 
HONS. 



TTnited States 

Production only 

Production and dillUng of new 
wells 



Caliloinia.. 



nUnois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 

Indiana. 



Production onl- 



idc 



Production and drilling of new wells. 



Production only , 

Production and drilling of new wells, 

Kentucky. 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Louisiana. 
New York., 



Production onl- 



idc 



Production and drilling of new wells. 



Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



Oklahoma. , 



Production only 

Production anddrilling of new wells. 



Penn^lyania 

Production only, 
ndd 



Production and drilling of new wells. 



West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells. 



All other states' 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Capital. 



$243,097,379 
!!8,697,213 

214,500,166 



684,066 

11,066 

673,000 

12,330,907 
2,064,991 
10,266,916 

32,903,112 

890,687 

32,012,425 

3,628,379 
1,530,745 
2,097,634 

5,202,538 

3,166,460 

568,105 

2,598,355 

61,412,777 
18,601,512 
42,811,265 

5,222,246 

292,431 

4,929,815 

108,511,275 

2,905,936 

105,605,339 

7,461,986 
1,033,187 
6,428,799 

1,686,937 

375,150 

1,311,787 



EXPENSES OP OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Aggregate. 



$32, 326, 067 
6,102,302 

26,223,765 



110,068 

153,375 

974 

152,401 

783,769 
208,033 
675,736 

3,798,717 

148,429 

3,650,288 

181,408 
57,869 
123,539 

149,111 

490,360 
41,704 
448,656 

12,363,508 
5,166,232 
7,197,276 

927,634 
32,640 
894,994 

10,551,381 

186,955 

10,364,426 

2,277,343 

219,036 

2,058,307 

539,393 

28,952 

510,441 



Total. 



$6,057,968 
899,234 

5,158,734 



38,731 

49,503 

765 

48,738 

295,456 
90,845 
204,611 

713,407 
50,842 
662,565 

48,914 
5,263 
43,651 

53,657 

109,757 
15,074 
94,683 

1,768,836 

560,035 

1,208,801 

150,297 

12,094 

138,203 

2,288,882 

52,788 

2,236,094 

493, 158 

98,523 

394,635 

47,370 

8,285 

39,085 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



$1,319,470 
214,733 

1,104,737 



13,040 
12,140 



12,140 

111,413 
34,651 
76, 762 

160,980 
23,444 
137,536 

13,349 

1,883 

11,466 

21,956 

46,104 

7,235 

38,869 

304,911 
76,618 
228,293 

54,184 
6,525 
47,669 

443,867 
21,193 
422,664 

119,266 
33,684 
85,582 

18,270 
5,900 
12,370 



Clerks and 
other sub- 
ordinate 
salaried 
employees. 



$1,004,008 
280,265 

723,743 



6,360 

12,123 

"'i2,"i23 

38,502 
10,547 
27,955 

121,263 

6,466 

114,797 

9,041 

500 

8,641 

8,125 

20,591 
2,782 
17,809 

388,465 
247,788 
140,677 

21,244 
2,380 
18,864 

325,172 

6,291 

318,881 

44,266 

1,( — 

43,186 



1,311 
7,545 



Wage 
earners. 



$3,734,490 
404,236 

3,330,254 



19,331 

25,240 

765 

24,475 

145,541 
45,647 



431,164 
20,932 
410,232 

26,524 
2,880 
23,644 

23,576 

43,062 

5,057 

38,005 

1,076,460 
235,629 
839,831 

74,869 
3,189 
71,680 

1,519,853 

25,304 

1,494,549 

329,626 
63,759 
265,867 

20,244 

1,074 

19,170 



Supplies, fuel, and rent of power. 



Total. 



$14,261,414 
4,497,337 

9,764,077 



36,981 

38,334 

34 

38,300 

142,433 
34,014 
108,419 

1,099,605 

44,822 

1,054,783 

60,228 
20,359 
39,869 

58,824 

190,717 

7,394 

183,323 

7,141,569 
4,283,091 
2,858,478 

411,358 

4,-~- 

406,494 

4,183,764 

53,107 

4,130,657 

630,039 
36,257 
593,782 

267,562 

11,275 

256,287 



Supplies 

and 
materials. 



$6,334,762 
236,375 

6,098,387 



31,090 
26,187 



25,187 

66,363 
16,220 
50,143 

827,364 

8,433 

818,931 

69,982 
20,334 
39,648 

51,183 

122,772 

4,144 

118,628 

1,740,679 

146, 122 

1,594,557 



3,721 
279,569 

2,313,399 

18,588 

2,294,811 

583,566 

5,589 

577,977 

229,887 

11,265 

218,622 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



$162,977 
12,544 

140,433 



2,675 

434 
34 
400 

53,475 
3,304 
60,171 

2,696 

815 

1,881 

246 

25 

221 

441 

2,289 



2,289 

25,103 
7,903 
17,200 

221 



221 

60,023 

453 

59,570 

3,112 



3,112 

2,362 

10 

2,352 



Cost of 
purchased 



$7,773,675 
4,248,418 

3,525,257 



3,316 
12,713 



12,713 

22,595 
14,490 
8,105 

269,545 
35,574 
233,971 



7,200 

65,656 
3,250 
62,406 

5,375,787 
4,129,066 
1,246,721 

127,847 

1,143 

126,704 

1,810,342 

34,066 

1,776,276 

43,361 
30,668 
12,693 

35,313 

"'"'35,'3i3 



• Includes operators distributed as follows: Arkansas, 3; Colorado, 1; Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 4; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 51 — Continued. 



STATE AK1> CRAJtACTEB OF OPEBA- 
TIONS. 



XTnlted States 

Fiodnction only 

fioduction and diilUng of new 
wells 



Calif omja. 



Illinois 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 

Indiana 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Kentucky 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Louisiana. 



New York 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 

Ohio 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Oklahoma 

Production only. 

Production and drilling of new wells 



Pennsylvania 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



West Virginia 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



All other states^ 

Production only 

Production and drilling of new wells 



EXPENSES OF OPEKATION AND DEVELOPMENT — Continued. 



Miscellaneous. 



Total 
(dolls.). 



12,006,685 
705,731 

11,300,954 



34,356 

65,538 

175 

65,363 

345,880 

83, 174 

262, 706 

1,985,705 
52,766 
1,932,940 

72,266 
32,247 
40,019 

36,630 

189,886 
19,236 
170,650 

3,453,103 

323,106 

3,129,997 

365, 979 

15,682 

350,297 

4,078,735 
81,060 
3,997,675 

1,154,146 

84,256 

1,069,890 

224,461 

9,392 

215,069 



Contract 
work in- 
cluding 
compen- 
sation 
to part- 
time em- 
ployees 
(dolls.). 



3,666,921 
46,645 

3,620,379 



4,450,321 
210,410 

4,239,911 



2,448 

27,422 

"27," 422 

137,328 
11,253 
126,075 

265,230 

3,377 

261,853 

21,283 
5,810 
15,473 

15,150 

87,021 

3,527 

83,494 

1,086,757 
6,673 
1,080,084 

178,180 

966 

177,214 

1,316,357 
9,770 
1,306,587 

384,883 

1,611 

383,272 

144,865 

960 

143,905 



Royal' 
ties and 
rent of 
wells 
(dolls.). 



207 

22,607 

150 

22,357 

87,451 
29, 370 
58,081 

1,168,951 
29,285 
1,139,666 

20,618 

12,927 

7,691 

3,777 

46,729 

8,891 

37,838 

1,118,981 

22,878 

1,096,103 

46,755 

4,182 

42,573 

1,432,626 

42,807 

1,389,819 

445,061 
56,987 
388,074 

56,658 

2,446 

64,212 



Taxes 
(doUs.), 



1,062,643 
261,894 

800,749 



8,345 
1,962 

"i; 

39,180 
14,572 
24,608 

114,469 

3,392 

111,077 

17,314 
7,854 
9,460 



27,072 
3,780 
23,292 

463,204 
216,303 
247,901 

46,075 
3,316 
42,760 

313,807 

4,793 

309,014 

23,272 
7,599 
15,673 

3,613 

500 

3,113 



Rent of 

offices 

and 

other 

sundry 

expenses 

(dolls.). 



2,826,797 
186,882 

2,639,915 



23,356 

13,647 

25 

13,622 

81,921 
27,979 
63,942 

437,055 

16,711 

420,344 

13,051 
5,656 

7,: 

13,373 
29,064 



784, 161 

78,262 

706,909 

94,969 

7,219 

87,750 

1,015,945 
23,690 
992,256 

300,930 

18,059 

282,871 

19,325 
5,486 
13,839 



Per cent of total. 



18.7 
14.7 



44.1 
73.7 



19.7 37.2 



35.2 

32.3 

78.5 
32.0 

37.7 
43.7 
36.6 

18.8 
34.3 
18.2 

27.0 
9.1 
35.3 

36.0 

22.4 
36.1 
21.1 

14.3 

10, 

16.8 

16.2 
37.1 
16.4 

21.7 
28.2 
21.6 

21.7 
45.0 
19.2 

8.8 
28.6 
7.7 



33.6 

25.0 
3.5 
25.1 

18.2 
16.4 
18.8 

28.9 

1.2 

28.9 

.2 
35 2 
32.3 



38.9 
17.7 
40.9 

67.8 

82.9 

7 

44.3 
14.9 
45.4 



39.6 
28.4 



S 



11.3 
0.8 

13.8 

2.2 
17.9 

is.o 

17.6 
6.4 
21.9 

7.0 
2.3 
7.2 

11.7 
10.0 
12.5 



13.8 
3.4 



16.2 



0.2 

14.7 
15.4 
14.7 

11.2 
14.1 
10.1 

30.8 
19.7 
31.2 

11.4 
22.3 
6.2 



17.7 
8.5 
18.6 



0.1 
15.0 

19.2 
3.0 
19.8 

12.5 
6.2 



1.912.6 

27.7,16.9 
16.6! 0.7 
28.8,18.6 



9.5 
21.3 

8.4 

9.1 
0.4 
16.2 

6.0 
12.8 
4.8 

13.6 
22.9 
13.4 

19.6 
26.0 
18.9 



49.626.9 
38.91 3.3 
50.2 28.210.6 



10.5 
8.4 



12.0 
7.4 



13.2 



28.8 

10.2 
2.6 
10.2 

16.6 
20.5 
13.6 

14.5 
13.6 
14.6 

16.7 
23.3 
13.6 

11.9 

11.4 
16.3 
11.0 

10.1 
5.7 
13.3 

15.2 
32.3 
14.6 

12.6 
15.2 
12.6 

14.2 
11.7 
14.6 



PRODUCTS. 



Total 
value 1 
(dolls.). 



53,574,936 
10, 087, 327 



4.3 
20.7 
3.3 



43,487,1 



158,596 

330,755 

2,733 

328,022 

1,601,388 
515,580 



6,306,410 

313,364 

5,992,046 

479,837 
233,310 
246,627 

199,047 

772,481 

79,938 

692,643 

18,409,641 
7,377,062 
11,032,679 

1,126,884 

53,864 

1,073,020 

21,500,830 

636,722 

20,964,108 

2,460,473 

892,686 

1,667,787 

329,594 
64,579 
275,015 



Natural gas.i 



M cubic 



Value 
at well 
(dolls.). 



394,775,787 
61,701,004 

333,074,783 



189,966 

2,672,355 

1,776 

2,570,579 

5,173,799 
2,057,324 
3,116,475 

69,609,762 
5,697,832 
63,911,930 

2,100,325 

1,171,811 

928,514 

662,121 

3,020,316 

314, 785 

2,705,631 

96,870,633 
31,326,394 
66,644,139 

18,745,834 

732,496 

18,013,338 

156,409,783 

5,592,763 

160,817,030 

36,589,613 
14,069,426 
22,620,088 

2,831,490 

667,856 

2,163,634 



52,674,660 
9,998,180 

42,676,380 



158,596 

325,620 

2,632 

322,988 

1,472,457 
611,808 
960,649 

6,217,380 

262,003 

6,965,377 

478,685 
232, 168 
246,627 

199,047 

766,647 

79,938 

686,709 

18,216,751 
7,357,439 
10,859,312 

1,126,884 

63,864 

1,073,020 

20,973,237 

624,784 

20,448,463 

2,459,261 

892,686 

1,566,565 

280,005 
63,379 
226,626 



PRIMARY P»WER OWNED. 



Total 
horse 
power. 



161,233 
9,916 

141,317 



136 

183 

28 
155 

6,341 
1,942 

4,— 

32,544 

459 

32,085 

1,344 

91 

1,253 

360 

814 
203 
611 

31,522 
6,427 
26,095 

137 
20 
117 

76,374 

1,503 

74,871 



Steam 
engines. 



621 



55 
934 



168 
321 



61,321 
3,493 

67,828 



116 



Gas or 
gasoline 
engines. 



1>4 
132 

1,366 



4,071 

710 

3,361 

5,853 

164 

6,699 

55 
26 
30 



360 
307 
'307 



8,149 
1,520 
6,629 

112 
20 
92 

41,572 

821 

40,751 

473 
55 
418 

225 
160 
65 



89,912 
6,423 

83,489 



63 

6 

47 

127 
22 
105 

1 
.... 



1,117 

59 

1,058 



20 

155 

""i65 

2,270 
1,232 
1,038 

26,691 

305 

26,386 

1,289 

66 

1,223 



507 
203 
304 

23,373 
3,907 
19,466 

25 

25 

34,802 

682 

34,120 

516 

iie 

264 

8 

256 



1 Includes duplications resulting 
' Includes operators distributed 



from the purchase of natural gas by operators of gas wells. 

as follows: Arkansas, 3; Colorado, 1; Missouri, 10; North Dakota, 1; South Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 4; and Wyoming, 2. 
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Table 52 



United States 

Alabama 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 

West Virginia 

W-voming 

Another states 2 





Num- 


Num- 


ber of 


ber of 
oper- 
ators. 


pleted 

welfe 

Dec.31, 




1909. 


260 


128 


3 


6 


16S 


24 


A 


7 


3 




7 


IS 


11 


22 


14 


17 


19 


2 


4 


4 


8 


10 


7 


17 


12 


4 



Capital. 



ni, 166, 314 

49,600 

11,904,813 

65,000 

25,412 

89,850 
147,753 

34, 757 
409,200 

69,000 
101, 796 
710,560 
658,673 



GB083 ACGEAQE. 



Total. 



1,116,527 

11,202 

103,707 

9,100 

1,: 

4,876 
20,052 

3,269 
47,132 

2,020 

14,971 

161, 260 

736, 640 



Owned. 



76,008 



51,750 



466 

160 

110 

9,071 

1,600 



4,800 
8,050 



Held 
under 
lease. 



1,039,619 

11, 200 

61,957 

9,100 

1,298 

4,411 
19,892 

3,169 
38, 061 

420 

14,971 

156,460 

728,590 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN IND0STKY. 



Aggje- 



1,917 

33 

1,411 

14 

2 

10 
44 
96 
143 

16 
19 
37 
92 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



396 

3 

193 

11 

1 

7 
12 
95 
30 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



207 

1 
46 
10 

1 



Num- 
ber 
per- 
forming 
manual 
labor. 



Sala- 
ried of- 
ficers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions. 



Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
man- 
agers. 



1 

101 

1 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
sala- 
ried 
em- 
ploy- 



Wage earners, Dec. 15, 
or nearest representa- 
tive day. 



Total. 



1,461 

30 

1,152 

3 

1 



30 

1 

112 



Engi- 
neers, 

fire- 
men, 

me- 
chanics, 

etc. 



Men 16 years of 
age and over. 



30 

837 

3 

1 

3 
25 

1 
36 

15 

2 

18 

61 



AU 
other 

em- 
ploy- 



4 

7 

122 



United States . 



Alabama. . 
Cahfomia . 

Illinois 

Indiana... 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.. 
Texas 



trtah 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states 2.. 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Aggre- 



$7,044,383 

35,301 

1,244,528 

25,894 

14,166 

64,610 

77,431 

34,990 

130,576 

47,259 
82,762 
68,002 
218,875 



Services. 



Total. 



n, 219, 081 

11,850 

1,001,687 

l,-~- 



691 

11,512 

45 

62,538 

16,944 

2,934 

43,046 

76,611 



Sala- 
ried of- 
ficers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions, 
super- 
intend- 
ents, 
and 
mana- 
gers. 



$191,155 

2,050 

134,557 

360 



240 
1,250 



1,705 
31,105 
14,423 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
sal- 
aried 
em- 
ploy- 



$25, 543 



22,423 



300 
ISO 



480 
2,060 



Wage 
earners. 



$1,002,383 

9,800 

844,707 

964 



451 

10, 162 

46 

46,773 

16,764 

1,: — 

11,460 
60,028 



Supplies, fuel, and rent of 
power. 



Total. 



$5,136,316 

17,035 

4,828,208 

16,836 

5,834 

18,557 
32,446 
14,327 
66,002 

21,066 
24,924 
13,847 
77,236 



Supplies. 



$4,937,764 

16,685 

4,659,533 

16,643 

6,436 

18,614 
31,728 
14,269 
46,572 

17,660 
24,909 
11,944 
73, 891 



Fuel 

and 

rent of 

power. 



$198,552 

350 

168,675 

192 



43 

718 

68 

19,430 

3,415 

15 

1,903 

3,346 



Miscellaneaus. 



Total. 



6,416 

414, 633 

7,735 

8,332 

45,362 
33,473 
20,618 
12,035 

9,250 
54,894 
11, 110 
65,128 



Con- 
tract 
work. 



$303, 162 

6,400 

127,044 

6,700 

6,410 

34,023 
28,403 
19, 192 
2,600 

8,676 
46,638 

5,000 
12,177 



Boy- 
alties 
and 
rent 
of 
wells. 



$64,680 



27,989 



1,467 

9,383 

2,626 

933 



7,666 

500 

14,227 



Taxes. 



$26,203 

16 

24,088 

37 

36 

105 
254 



245 

225 
100 
660 



Kent of 



and 

other 

sundry 



$294,941 

'23S,'6i2 
998 
420 

1,851 

2,291 

493 

9,190 

450 

600 

4,950 

38,286 



Per cent of total. 



Serv- 
ices. 



17.3 

33.6 
16.0 
6.1 



1.1 
14.9 

0.1 
40.2 

36.9 
3.6 
63.3 
35.0 



Sup- 
plies. 



72. 

48.3 
77.3 
65.0 
41.2 

28.7 
41.9 
40.9 
50.5 

44.6 
30.1 
20.4 
36.3 



Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 



18.1 



58.8 

70.2 

43.2 

68.9 

9.2 

19.6 
66.3 
16.3 



NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED ON THE 15TH DAY OF- 



Janu- 
ary. 



United States. 



Alabama. . 
Califomia.. 

Illinois 

Indiana... 



652 



6 
446 



Ohio 

Oldahoma 

Pennsylvania. . 
Texas 



Utah 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 

All other states '. . 



Febru- 
ary. 



6 
477 



March. 



682 

6 
642 
.... 



April. 



746 



6 
671 



May. 



766 



609 
.... 



June. 



838 

6 



91 



July. 



894 



671 
1 
1 

1 
11 



August. 



6 

721 

1 

1 

1 
16 



Septem- 
ber. 



925 



772 
2 
1 



Octo- 
ber. 



1,035 

24 

860 

3 

1 



Novem- 
ber. 



1,167 

24 

970 

3 

1 

3 

32 



Decem- 
ber. 



1,208 



24 
1,025 



PRtMAKY POWER OWNED. 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



8,677 

180 

6,617 

87 

65 

50 
120 

71 
615 

97 
76 
179 
621 



Steam engines. 



Num- 
ber. 



Horse- 
power. 



8,062 

180 
6,322 



30 
120 

60 
633 

97 

60 

179 

461 



Gas or gasoline 
engines. 



Num- 
ber. 



Horse- 
power. 



195 
87 
25 



20 
"2i 



25 



' Includes 4 boys under 16 years of age. 

' Includes operators as follows: Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 1; Colorado, 2; Kentucky, 2, Louisiana, 2; Montana, 1; New York, 2; Oregon, 1. . 



GENERAL TABLES 



(315) 



Table 1.— PRODUCING MINES, 



QUARRIES, AND WELLS '—COMPARATIVE 
BY INDUSTRIES: 1909 AND 1902. 



SaMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES, 



Census 



All industries ' 

Fuels: 

Coal, total 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Petioleum and natural gas 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals, total 

Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and line 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

Stbuctubal hatebials: 

Limestone 

Granite and traprock 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Aspbaltum and bituminous rock 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Buhrstones and millstones 

Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's earth 

Garnet 

Graphite 

Grindstones and pulpstones 

Gypsum 

Inlusorial earth, tripoli, and pumice... 

Marl 

Mica 

Mineral pigments 

Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones 

Phosphate rock 

Precious stones 

Quartz 

Sulphur and pyrite 

Talc and soapstone 



1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 



principal expenses of operation and 
development. 



Salaries 

and 
wages. 



«G2S,610,068 
401, 226, 647 



399,697,241 

237,857,596 

96,900,963 

41,623,406 

302,796,278 

196,934,190 

34,333,531 

20,962,116 

33,121,418 

23,641,599 

45,060,017 

22,919,861 

37,766,098 

41,154,265 

34,665,751 

39,011,089 

3,100,347 

2,143,176 

11,190,925 

6,155,598 

486,125 

1,035,494 

17,088 

84,319 

211,486 

1,260 

22,860,012 

16, 496, 501 

15,067,785 

12,168,784 

5,352,818 

7,011,437 

3,462,130 

2, 553; 661 

4,494,132 

3,512,338 

41,329 

10,878 

173,106 

127,803 

110,493 

145.444 

230; 759 

92,993 

16,850 

44,244 

1,686,509 

1,109,397 

4,719 

38, 831 

135,366 

127,539 

193, 118 

137,313 

156,979 

43, 775 

44,654 

68,810 

186,083 

95,653 

174, 268 

112,640 

2,372,766 

1,059,678 

67, 102 

17,698 

13,512 

6,869 

139,188 

57, 487 

60,856 

159,680 

74, 967 

43,077 

3,806,651 

2,285,297 

134,841 

116, 704 

94, 774 

81, 406 

898, 208 

448,760 

607, 128 

342, 796 



Supplies, 
materials, 
and fuel.' 



1208,771,046 
114, 616, 832 



72,043,898 
37,517,821 
26,697,966 
12,740,780 
45,345,932 
24,777,041 
41,391,608 
24,320,673 

17,229,717 

8,973,168 

23,104,451 

11,083,175 

22,075,916 

16,699,768 

19,205,870 

16,908,782 

2,870,046 

790,986 

6,895,892 

2,511,657 

185,378 

322,267 

3,959 

17,228 

94,203 

210 

11,992,659 

6,378.932 

3,976,162 

2,447,761 

1,389,149 

1,328,466 

806,016 

825,822 

849,158 

680,361 

23,520 

8,233 

79,757 

21,928 

28,224 

7,772 

55,289 

40,019 

508 

1,809 

389,342 

272,823 

260 

26,114 

56,744 

50,278 

59,109 

31,374 

83,807 

28, 966 

25,286 

10,128 

105,523 

61, 840 

114,032 

31,349 

1,560,117 

341, 760 

23,619 

2,297 

2,988 

2,765 

22, 769 

11,961 

22, 485 

58,073 

11,558 

7,602 

2, 259. 025 

799,414 

31, 461 

17, 781 

29, 526 

19, 692 

1, 180, 447 

217, 262 

262, 393 

125, 932 



Royalties 

and rent of 

mines. 



$62,466,760 
34,476,227 



(21,091,986 
20,638,127 



20,016,639 

11,799,559 

7,980,739 

4,359,051 

12,035,900 

7,440,608 

21,282,820 

11,463,786 

15,174,735 

6,503,908 

259,245 

130,215 

1,305,701 

1,423,399 

1,163,985 

1,277,632 

141,716 

145,767 

2,301,850 

1,525,368 

5,268 

7,078 



1,996 
1,375 



549,096 
422.693 
476,850 
194,892 
154,513 
204,517 
47,911 
65,385 
271,252 
269,267 

45 



1,517 

2,856 

14,232 

27,300 

6,909 

2,090 

271 

636 

85,403 

69,387 

708 

1,091 

9,238 

10,584 

1,917 

7,900 

582 



6,850 

1,341 

6,765 

520 

3,348 

2,003 

74,916 

49, 912 

3,587 

1,050 



5,684 

3,142 

3,469 

13,326 

1,061 

475 

345,568 

212,350 



437 
2,959 
7,638 
887 
7,048 
31,287 
31,364 



Contract 
work.' 



n, 176, 476, 001 
771,486,926 



3,893,257 
1,650,535 
1,701,514 
406,421 
2,191,743 
1,244,114 
15,700,864 
17,389,696 

2,698,842 

422,044 

406,999 

188,768 

318,303 

626,090 

225,147 

606,137 

93,156 

19,953 

166,985 

108,607 

4,197 

23,164 



2,400 



254,312 
36,381 
123,808 



44,340 

600 

27,344 



28,962 



400 



15,546 

10,060 

3,576 

1,000 



500 



44,318 
13,241 



8,681 



949 

300 

67 

4,021 



4,000 

900 

25,597 



16,558 

406 

2,430 



15,288 
'"6,'622 



251,849 
167,402 



16,351 



3,091 
3,587 
3,650 



Value of 
products.' 



Primary 
horsepower. 



550,513,866 
366,642,015 
149,180,471 
76,173,586 
401,333,395 
290,468,429 
175,527,807 
102,034,690 

106,947,082 

65,460,985 

99,493,799 

51,178,036 

87,671,553 

82,482,052 

77,434,301 

77,154,326 

10,237,252 

6,327,726 

28,568,547 

14,600,177 

868,458 

1,550,090 

20,435 

177,911 

563,457 

5,975 

47,784,479 

30,278,877 

24,576,293 

18,042,943 

9,290,829 

10,954,634 

6,239,120 

5,044,182 

6,054,174 

5,696,051 

65,140 

46,200 

466,461 

236, 728 

224,766 

203, 154 

670,829 

128,206 

34, 441 

59,808 

2,945,948 

2,061,072 

18,185 

104, 605 

271, 437 

250,424 

288,509 

275, 682 

315, 762 

98, 144 

101. 920 

132. 820 

344, 130 

227, 508 

413, 296 

667, 431 

5,812,810 

2,089.341 

172, 157 

56, 994 

13, 307 

12, 741 

206, 794 

118, 849 

151, 015 

360,885 

206,028 

113, 968 

10,781,192 

4,922,943 

315, 464 

328,450 

231, 025 

187, 294 

6, 109, 060 

947, 089 

1,174,516 

1,138,167 



4,656,170 
2,663,964 



1,904,154 
909, 160 
676,763 
416,012 

1,227,401 
493, 148 

1,221,969 

1,008,710 

346,534 

103,974 

297,769 

193,272 

228,244 

184,819 

200,966 

173.961 

27,278 

10.858 

109,644 

39,374 

784 

1,748 

175 

364 

486 

220 

152,651 
63,182 
90,306 
46,441 
36,556 
27,675 
21,779 
14,161 
29,777 
26,269 



105 
828 
720 
262 
110 
1,565 
624 



8,868 
3,985 



110 

993 

1,204 

1,179 

669 

1,739 

460 

315 

420 

2,647 

769 

1,648 

1,235 

17,685 

7,319 

581 

410 

105 

50 

463 

185 

849 

1,790 

448 

193 

50,526 

14, 144 

109 

150 

1.219 

'760 

8,872 

5,936 

9,433 

3,945 



PER CENT OF INCREASE.* 



Salaries 
and 

wages. 



Royal' 
ties and 
rent of 
mines. 



66.9 



132.8 

hi'h 
"es.'s' 



40.1 



96.6 
-8.2 



-11.1 
"44." 7 



117.1 
-63.i 



-79.7 
16,684.6 



38.1 



23.8 
-23.'7 



35.6 
28.' 6 



279.9 



35.4 
-24.0 



148.1 

-ei.'g 



43.0 
-8L8 



6.1 

'io.'e 



258.6 
-35.' i 



94.5 
"54;7 



123.9 
'279.'2 



96.7 
'i42.'i 



-61.9 
'"74.'6 



66.6 

"is." 6 



16.4 
'i66.'2 
"77."i 



81.2 



83.1 



61.8 

'is.'? 



133.3 
"99.'i 



-8.9 
'-2.' 8 



50.9 
-26.' 6 



29.9 



144.7 
-24.' 4 



-26.7 

"o.'t 



-46.9 
-47.'9 



230.6 
-57.' 4 



43.8 
-35.'i 



-12.7 
-75.'7 



410.8 
1,008' 7 



67.1 

"so.'i 

'24i.'6 



80.9 
-74."0 



123.4 
"62.'7 



-61.3 
-87.' 4' 
'-6.' 2 



Value 
of prod- 
ucts. 



62.4 



50.2 



95.8 
'38.' 2 

'72! 6' 



63.4 



94.4 
"6.'3 



0.4 
92.'2 



95.7 
-44.'6 



-88.5 
9,'336.'2 



57.8 



36.2 
-i5.'2 



23.7 

"e.'s 



41.0 
"97.'6 



10.6 
'423.' 2 



-42.4 
'42.' 9 



-82.6 
"8.'4 



4.7 
'22! .'7 



51.3 
-38.' i 



178.2 
'267.'5 



4.4 

'74! 6 



-58.2 

"so.'i' 



119.0 
'-4.'6 



23.3 
"439."4 



• Exclusive of governmental Institutions and of the coke and cement industries, but including figures for the Imie industry. 
» Exclusive of aupUcations resulting from the use of the products of some enterprises as materials for others within the same industry. 

' Exclusive of the amoimt paid to miners compensated by a share of the product for both years, and also of the wages of part-time employees for the petroleum and 
natural gas industry for 1909, which are included under "Contract work" in other tables for 1909. 

B Thn'foteS^r all Industries Include, besides those specified, a few Industries which could not be separately shown without disclosing the operations of Individual 
arators. "^e value of products of those Industries was less than 0.1 per cent of the total for all Industries In 1909 and 0.3 per cent In 1902. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 2.— PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS '— COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

BY STATES: 1909 AND 1902. 



GEOOEAPHIC DIViaiON AND STATE. 



United States < . 



Geographic diyisions: 
New England 



Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 



West North Central. 



South Atlantic. 



East South Central.. 
West South Central. 



Mountain. 



Pacific 

New England: 
Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 



Middle Atlantic: 
New York , 



New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Nobth Centbal: 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



West North Central: 
Minnesota 



Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



South Atlantic: 
Delaware. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Vu-ginia. . 

North Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 



Census. 



1909 
1902 



1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 



PRINCIPAL EXPENSES OP OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 



Salaries and 



$625,610,068 
401,225,547 



11,093,136 
10,484,388 

212,534,186 
127,847,369 
129,342,721 
89,251,566 

55,134,454 
33,998,514 

53,154,421 
31,916,461 

31,848,088 
22,559,863 

9,221,489 
4,976,130 

82,758,040 
57,029,455 

28,627,961 
18,128,437 

1,696,617 

2,478,603 

979,840 

875,465 

4,899,736 

3,490,476 

2,616,534 

2,739,230 

1,000,409 

900,614 

5,693,286 
4,517,851 
3,155,929 
2,277,652 
203,684,971 
121,051,866 

30,226,878 
25,479,977 
16,092,359 
11,819,897 
49,838,660 
28,539,154 
29,344,947 
21,277,047 
3,839,877 
2,145,491 

13,592,568 

6,887,017 

11,461,923 

7,279,272 

15,667,995 

9,989,027 

426,910 

231,014 

3,446,944 

3,593,242 

186,582 

103,936 

10,351,532 

5,915,006 

287,742 

250,669 

3,816,661 

4,696,260 

5,501,689 

3,876,556 

38,177,028 

19,905,757 

1,005,826 

699,959 

1,495,562 

1,276,362 

2,870,113 

1,310,898 



Supplies, mar 

terials. and 

fuel. 2 



$208,771,046 
114,615,832 



3,903,951 
2,638,713 

54,917,283 
31,682,205 

34,944,431 
25,966,245 

21,116,725 
9,936,373 

18,226,801 
11,496,991 

6,843,506 
3,941,987 

4,368,820 
1,216,670 

36,741,950 
20,390,291 

21,956,212 
6,567,854 

1,032,965 
476,964 
155,368 
134,128 
1,386,827 
1,076,143 
864,090 
727,665 
474,711 
223,813 

2,647,861 

1,627,489 

1,067,226 

892,030 

51,202,196 

29,062,686 

8,860,679 
9,836,370 
2,657,423 
3,339,898 
9,973,037 
3,315,652 
11,898,749 
8,637,172 
1,664,543 
787,253 

8,904,544 

2,839,332 

1,561,553 

961,414 

7,071,069 

2,866,858 

108,187 

86,467 

1,496,495 

1,962,937 

67,493 

11, 173 

1,917,384 

1,218,192 

178,432 
45,361 
714,671 
807,796 

1,866,201 

837,287 

12,801,951 

8,613,767 
268,315 
118,494 
415,841 
556,229 

1,992,490 
618,067 



Royalties 
and rent 
of mines. 



$62,456,760 
34,476,227 



190,947 
178,812 

16,928,491 
11,190,610 

12,338,469 
9,024,556 

14,720,084 
5,691,636 

8,638,145 
4,544,772 

1,374,027 
765,974 

1,608,985 
368,555 

1,880,957 
1,593,738 

2,973,092 



22,279 

12,714 

4,271 

2,372 

85,632 

101,546 

58,539 

44,326 

20,176 

17,855 

468,646 
357,637 
101,623 
110,163 
16,358,322 
10,722,810 

3,668,862 
4,190,644 

595,476 
1,807,948 
3,579,960 

474,475 
4,048,981 
2,311,479 

445, 191 

240,110 

10,732,309 

3,678,964 

349,470 

220,698 

1,965,492 

1,398,827 

10,C47 

1,407 

4,778 

8,736 

1,651 

823 

1,665,839 

382, 131 

4,392 

16, 187 

136,772 

141,570 

421,863 

318,763 

7,796,697 

3,874,780 

21,412 

19,971 

59,317 

42,008 

197,792 

131,493 



Contract 
work. 



$24,091,986 
20,638,127 



120,440 
1,853 

6,048,025 
6,959,507 

5,882,397 
4,959,358 

2,709,833 
770,773 

4,665,497 
5,374,382 

976,571 
661,402 

303,062 
1,491,266 

728,712 
770,931 

623,657 
570,016 

14,448 

9,' 246' 

""64," 988' 



18,637 

1,863 

13,121 



374,435 

360,663 

40,799 

10,770 

5,632,791 

5,598,074 

2,745,089 

2,692,657 

265,259 

2,159,980 

2,360,424 

26,016 

472,606 

77,047 

39,020 

3,758 

2, 157, 108 

339,244 

40,791 

48,106 

136,384 

172,614 

1,325 

2,795 

60 

406 

6,494 



369,681 
207,708 

5,800 



11,148 

8,499 

119,043 

35,964 

4,307,288 

6,194,279 

3,340 

9,000 

1,187 

122,619 

217,691 

4,021 



Value of 

products. 2 



$1,175,475,001 
771,486,926 



19,312,271 
16,608,696 

353,775,070 
240,365,682 

233,002,528 
172,894,450 

129,023,910 
72,257,703 

102,375,877 
69,202,161 

46,394,609 
34,820,772 

22,400,222 
9,857,364 

170,306,955 
112,270,912 

71,076,741 
36,092,355 

3,270,766 
3,666,134 
1,308,597 
1,176,312 
8,471,726 
6,904,706 
4,332,218 
4,499,401 
1,928,965 
1,372,144 

13,849,494 
9,682,457 
8,548,858 
4,042,047 
331,376,718 
226,641,178 

69,931,837 
66,340,184 
22,324,647 
26,896,393 
77,214,343 
37,377,226 
64,966,299 
48,022,962 
8,676,402 
4,257,685 

58,975,781 

26,620,677 

13,979,453 

9,659,330 

30,378,747 

20,279,481 

564,812 

325,967 

6,415,788 

6,697,797 

322,617 

148,391 

18,386,812 

9,526,060 

616,213 

448,467 

6,164,122 

7,162,113 

8,999,920 

6,280,148 

73,462,935 

48,362,664 

1,402,765 

924,676 

2,924,741 

3,080,287 

8,916,181 

2,943,806 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



4,556,170 
2,663,964 



60,120 
43,670 

1,748,375 
1,191,487 

919,427 
609,641 

371,548 
120,421 

532,824 
292,981 

180,503 
58, 122 

55,199 
21,873 

399,398 
220,774 

184, 172 
85,203 

8,346 

6,939 

3,771 

2,617 

25,916 

14,979 

15,620 

11,170 

6,468 

7,965 

102,540 

63,953 

18,390 

13,008 

1,627,445 

1,114,626 

298,635 
204,341 

96,929 
120,611 
226,124 

88,600 
271,891 
184,278 

26,848 

12,011 

152,163 

28,492 

23,523 

14,673 

109,971 

46,384 

2,025 

839 

15,648 

12,265 

815 

296 

67,408 

17,472 

1,480 

1,396 

19,060 

12,400 

35,554 

16,539 

417,282 

240,170 

6,225 

3,746 

10,848 

9,373 

42,376 

10,367 



PER CENT OF INCBEASE.> 



Salaries 
and 



Eoyal- 
ties and 
rent of 
mines. 



56.9 



5.8 



66.2 



81.2 



6.8 



Value 

of prod' 

ucts. 



52.4 



44.9 



62.2 



41.2 



85.3 



45.1 



57.9 



-31.5 

"ii.'g 
"ib'.i 
-s.'i 
"ii."i 



26.0 

'ss.'e 

"68.'3 



18.6 
'36.' i' 
'74.'6' 
"37.'9' 

'ra.'o' 



97.4 
'57."5' 
'56.'9 
"84.'8' 
-4.'i 

'ra.'s 
"75." 6 



14.8 

-is.'?' 
"ii.'g 
"n.s 
"m.6 

"i7.'2' 

"iis.'g' 



42.3 



36.7 



168.6 



90.1 



79.5 



18.0 



270.2 



75.2 

"so.'i 
-is.'? 

"32.' 2 

"is.'o 



31.0 

'-i.'i' 

"43.' 2 



-12.4 
-67.1' 
'654.'5' 
"75.'2 

"is." 4' 



191.7 

"si's 



656.7 
-45.'3 



335.8 



-72.9 
'-3.'4' 

"32.'3" 
'i6i.'2' 
"'7.'2" 

"4i.'2' 

"so.'i' 



16.3 



47.2 



34.8 



78.6 



47.9 



3.2 



127.2 



61.7 



96.9 



-10.5 

"ii.'z 

"43.'S 
'-3^7 

"io.'e 



43.0 

iii.'s 

"46."2 



6.4 

-ii'o 
'ioe.'e 
' "ss.'s 

'ioi.'i 



130.2 
"44.'7 



73.3 
"-4.'2 
'ii7.'3 

"93.'6 



16.1 

-is.'g 

"43.'3 

"si's' 

"si.'?' 

'-5.'6 



I Exclusive of governmental institutions, and of the coke and cement industries, but including figures for the lime industry 

' Exclusive of duplications resulting from the use of products of some enterprises as materials for others within the same industrv 

' A minus sign (— ) denotes decrease. uviuoi,ij. 

< Embraces Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and South Carolina for both years and the District of Columbia for 1909 These itatea am rynt ohnOT^ cona..afow „„. „„ «,-_ 

included in the totals for their respective geographic divisions, because to do so would disclose Individual operations separately nor are they 

s Exclusive of the amoimt paid to miners compensated by a share of the product for both years, and also of the wages of part-time emplovees for the netrnlBum nnil 

natural gas Industries for 1909, which are included under ' ' Contract work " In other tables for 1909. 6 "» f-" i "luo ompiuy era lor me petroleum ana 
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Table 2 — PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS '—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

BY STATES: 1909 AND 1902— Continued. 





Census. 


PBINCIPAL EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Value of 
products.' 


Primary 
horse- 
power. 


PEE CENT OF INCEEA3E." 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVI3I0N AND STATE. 


Salaries and 
wages. 


Supplies, ma- 
terials, and 
fuel, a 


Royalties 
and rent 
of mines. 


Contract 
work. 


Salaries 
and 

wages. 


Royal- 
ties and 
rent of 
mines. 


Value 
of prod- 
ucts. 


Horse- 
power. 


East South Central: 

ICentucky. 


1909 
1902 
<1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 

1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 
1909 
1902 


$8,800,326 
6,802,221 
8,064,131 
5,483,714 
14,993,631 
11,273,928 

3,326,154 
2,137,007 
1,199,668 
41,977 
4,696,677 
2,797,146 

4,444,269 
4,480,194 
19,969,195 
21,518,169 
68,364,586 
31,031,092 

6,342,392 

4,063,773 

854,979 

1,222,178 

21,430,590 

12,842,486 


$1,537,544 
1,110,291 
1,638,019 
835,764 
3,667,943 
1,996,942 

685,357 
244,379 

1,586,427 
7,354 

2,197,036 
964,937 

2,225,762 
1,626,153 
7,273,927 
6,969,796 
27,242,261 
11,794,342 

1,196,670 

615,807 

296,489 

408,112 

20,463,053 

5,533,936 


$422,702 
156,582 
618,177 
414,367 
333,148 
196,046 

194,179 
40,818 

496,198 
23,207 

918,608 

294,530 

27,632 
28,103 
1,017,847 
1,064,653 
836,478 
600,982 

141,231 

66,568 

16,936 

60,499 

2,814,926 

686,982 


$165,913 
219,627 
43,623 
174,496 
767,035 
267,279 

111,974 
860 
60,310 
105,858 
130,778 
1,384,648 

22,665 
43,442 
123,828 
393,985 
682,219 
333,604 

23,849 
29,600 
3,240 
19,622 
496,668 
520,894 


$12,100,006 
8,304,706 
11,803,400 
9,268,074 
22,491,204 
17,247,992 

4,764,784 
2,840,341 
6,539,850 
279,327 
11,096,688 
6,737,696 

8,749,650 
8,214,671 
39,397,859 
40,508,286 
122,169,446 
63,647,966 

10,826,503 
6,393,659 
1,237,292 
2,087,389 
59,012,946 
28,611,307 


53,480 
18,682 
34,376 
12,007 
92,647 
27,433 

14,217 
7,396 
8,445 
4,440 
32,537 
10,037 

26,363 
18,703 
98, 777 
83,039 
274,258 
119,032 

20,987 
11,910 
8,070 
3,761 
155,115 
69,632 


61.7 


170.0 


45.7 


186.3 






Tennessee 


46.9 


49.2 


27.4 


186.3 








33.0 


70.8 


30.4 


237.7 






West South Central: 


66.6 


375.7 


67.8 


92.2 








2,767.9 


2,038.1 


2,241.3 


90.2 






Texas.. 


67.9 


211.9 


64.7 


204.2 






Mountain: 

Idaho 


-0.8 


-1.7 


6.5 


41.0 








-7.2 


-4.4 


-2.7 


19.0 






Another* 


88.1 


66.8 


92.2 


130.4 






PAcmc: 


66.1 


149.7 


100.7 


76.2 






Oregon..................... 


-30.0 


-72.0 


-40.7 


114.6 






California. ........... - 


66.9 


310.3 


106.3 


123.1 

















1 Exclnsive of govemmental institutions, and of the coke and cement industries, but including figures for the lime industry. 

2 Exclusive of duplications resulting from the use of products of some enterprises as materials for others within the same industry. 
' A minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease. 

* Includes a small production of bituminous coal for Georgia. 

' Embraces Arizona, MontEUia, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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Table 3.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS 



INDUSTKT. 



All Industries (ITiiited States) 

Fuels: 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas 

Peat2 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals- 
Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and zinc 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

Stbuctukal materials 

Limestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Asphaltum and bituminous rock. 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Buhrstones and millstones 

" Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's earth 

Garnet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gypsum 

Infusorial earth 

Magi 
Marl 

Mica 

Mineral pigments 

Monazite and zircon 

Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones 

Phosjihate rock 

Precious stones 

Pumice 

Pyrite 

Quartz 

Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 

Tripoli 

All othee industries ' 



Number 
ol opera- 
tors. 



23,664 



198 

3,541 

8,053 

10 



196 
174 

4,682 

810 

1,040 

30 

8 

34 

4,020 
1,674 
710 
595 
88 
194 
196 
563 



10 
12 
23 
10 
14 
267 

4 
22 
16 
16 

3 
24 
13 
82 
14 

6 

3 
77 
23 

4 
25 
56 
30 

3 
11 
14 

4 
39 

4 



39 



Number 

of mines, 

quarries, 

and 

wells. 



429 

6,068 

166, 448 

10 



504 
381 

11, 197 

1,072 

1,213 

40 

17 

200 

4,645 
1,925 
829 
677 
128 
229 
220 
637 



96 
19 
42 
10 
14 
342 

6 
28 
18 
21 

4 
26 
25 
228 
16 
13 

3 
82 
26 

4 

49 
186 
38 

4 
12 
14 

4 
46 

7 



LAND CONTROLLED (ACRES). 



Allland. 



Aggregate. 



26,181,678 



1 465, 647 

7,807,315 

13,809,939 

1,629 



1,343,634 
291,177 

973,517 
267,732 
130,059 

31,976 
7,473 

11,094 

349,326 
131,619 
51, 474 
65,580 
47,581 
20,292 
18,085 
14,795 



5,600 
7,137 

14,079 

14,214 
506 

60,026 
1,553 
3,556 
3,581 
6,644 
6,396 

16,989 
2,604 

55, 445 
2,305 
2,369 
2,250 

12,420 
1,337 

50, 650 
4,168 
344, 462 
3,119 
320 
9,179 
1,877 
6,747 

11,576 
874 

43,377 



Owned. 



10,219,801 



316,868 

5,690,070 

762,276 

904 



1,087,865 
286,350 

839,699 
235,851 
103,706 

28,576 
7,473 

11,052 

271,853 
97,812 
42,996 
61,422 
42,499 
16,924 
8,067 
12,133 



3,310 

4,263 

6,312 

12,335 

455 

45,520 

923 

1,771 

3,261 

4,384 

1,396 

16,246 

1,622 

37,606 

1,465 

1,569 

1,800 

9,375 

1,082 

30,455 

1,006 

331, 491 

3,039 

40 

6,397 

852 

6,747 

9,144 

618 

32,776 



Held under 
lease. 



15,976,666 



160,468 

2,117,245 

13,047,663 

725 



255, 769 
4,827 

133,818 

31,881 

26,354 

3,400 



42 

77,473 
33,707 

8,478 
14,158 

5,082 

3,368 
10,018 

2,662 



2,190 

2,874 

7,767 

1,879 

51 

14,506 

630 

1,785 

320 

2,260 

4,000 

743 

982 

17,839 

840 

800 

450 

3,046 

255 

20,095 

3,162 

12,971 

80 

280 

2,782 

1,025 



2,432 
256 

10,602 



Mineral and oil land. 



Total. 



• 23,312,186 



•274,870 

6,657,860 

13,809,939 

1,549 



416,016 
140,373 

836,592 

244,808 

107,432 

17,351 

3,491 

9,364 

245, 745 
90,844 
39, 624 
67,090 
22,160 
10,343 
16,377 
10,307 



4,900 

7,123 

14,079 

13,914 

319 

49,831 

1,553 

2,940 

2,278 

6,384 

996 

3,311 

2,103 

54,130 

2,094 

2,306 

2,250 

11, 133 

942 

50,550 

3,936 

246,986 

2,179 

320 

5,735 

1,547 

2,660 

6,254 

874 

43, 169 



Owned. 



7,883,349 



183,144 

4,699,326 

762,276 



306,257 
136,320 

754,746 

215,877 

82,394 

14,311 

3,491 

9,322 

175,336 

60,390 

32,071 

44,031 

17,114 

7,023 

6,602 

8,105 



2,710 

4,263 

6,312 

12,335 

268 

38,362 

923 

1,280 

1,958 

4,124 

696 

2,576 

1,361 

36,502 

1,449 

1,506 

1,800 

8,198 

687 

30,455 

774 

234, 170 

2,099 

40 

4,592 

522 

2,660 

3,918 

618 

32,567 



Held under 



15,639,812 



102,701 

2,058,534 

13,047,663 

725 



109,759 
4,053 

81,846 
28,931 
25,038 
3,040 



42 

70,409 
30, 454 
7,553 
13,059 
6,046 
3,320 
8,775 
2,202 



2,190 

2,860 

7,767 

1,579 

51 

11,469 

630 

1,660 

320 

2,260 

300 

735 

742 

17,628 

645 

800 

450 

2,935 

255 

20,095 

3,162 

12,816 

80 

280 

1,143 

1,025 



2,336 
256 

10,602 



Timber- 
land. 



1,169,394 



71,851 
366, 105 



456,682 
58,952 

42,897 
5,934 

10,980 

5,430 

750 



29,352 
9,176 
3,266 
679 
7,440 
6,390 
25 
2,376 

600 



300 

80 

5,207 



217 

100 

4,300 

13,388 



400 

175 



701 
196 



92,680 



115 
120 



170 



Other 
land. 



1,703,098 



118,928 
783,350 



470,936 
91,852 

94,028 
16,990 
11,647 
9,195 
3,232 
1,730 

74,229 
31,499 
8,584 
7,811 
17,981 
3,559 
2,683 
2,112 



124 
:,086 
160 
100 
290 
501 
915 
36 



586 
199 



232 

,896 

120 



3,329 

210 

4,087 

4,822 



38 



acres in figures for owned and leased acreage. Of this amount, 10,975 acres are mineral land. 
ler industries." 



1 The aggregate acreage for "All land" is exclusive ol a duplication ol 11,6 

> Exclusive of 2 nonproducing enterprises which are included in "All oth( 

» Includes $4,876,095 which can not be distributed among the several quarrying industries. 

* In some cases the same operator conducted two or more quarries producing different kinds of stone, all quarries being managed through one central administrative 
ofBce. In such instances it was impossible to assign the corporate officers and the central ofBce force to any particular quarry; this was also the case in respect to taxes, 
which were reported in A lump sum for all properties. The total central ofhce expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several industries in proportion to the 
total expenses of each and the estimated amounts of such administrative expenses were added to "Sundry expenses" for each industry. In the totals lor "Structural 
materials," however, the number of officers and salaried employees, as well as their salaries, and the amount of taxes, appear under the proper heads. " The amounts thus 
included in the item ol "Sundry expenses" for individual industries and distributed in the totals for "Structural materials" are as follows: Salaried ofBcers of corporations, 
superintendents, and managers, $389,239; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $242,325; taxes, $27,767. 
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Capital. 


EXPENSES OP OPEEATIOK AND DEVELOPMENT. 




Total. 


Services. 


Supplies. 


Miscellaneous. 




Salaries. 


Wages. 


Supplies and 
materials. 


Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 


Hoyalties 
and rent 
of mines. 


Taxes. 


Contract 
work. 






Salaried 
officers of 
corporations, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 


Clerics and 

other 
subordinate 

salaried 
employees. 


Bent of 

offices and 

other 

sundry 
expenses. 


1 


»3, 662, 527,064 


$1,074,19], 429 


134,916,398 


$20,962,080 


«599,7a5,989 


$213,607,486 


$46,503,412 


$64,154,926 


$18,070,461 


$30,690,458 


$45,580,229 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


246,960,806 

1,071,599,748 

697,434,811 

318,024 

305,586,756 
312,970,073 

676,839,197 

60,205,141 

63,722,646 

3,612,612 

1,065,650 

1,928,030 

"133,581,324 
44,362,597 
25,436,297 
15,758,455 
20,759,107 
12,343,431 
8,745,563 
1,299,789 

352,734 

2L 557, 273 

472,751 

3,023,414 

9685 

6,814,837 

316,909 

415,769 

311,715 

1,362,427 

181,858 

1,763,786 

304,324 

10,260,025 

147,900 

89,016 

70,146 

1,275,488 

386,501 

63,000 

250,078 

30,774,656 

724,070 

4,400 

1,717,410 

343,883 

5,293,900 

8,659,744 

170,800 

8,593,747 


139,587,968 

396,655,803 

142,683,027 

96,034 

74,934,131 
108,579,464 

89,085,766 

7,316,908 

24,694,749 

815,765 

40,892 

449,667 

63,795,977 
23,952,619 
16,196,712 
6,626,438 
4,886,366 
5,860,431 
5,090,538 
1,182,873 

109,640 

301,673 

176,967 

316,221 

18,354 

2,296,194 

7,459 

238,896 

323,644 

274,776 

98,206 

391,491 

339,261 

4,911,952 

61,083 

62, 444 

17,812 

188,171 

115,860 

60,909 

101,064 

7,458,997 

198,135 

6,087 

734,365 

155,418 

4,538,389 

1,036,371 

42,493 

882,876 


2,324,374 

12,762,213 

5,039,379 

'17,178 

1,768,067 
1,986,049 

4,447,644 

409,061 

913,223 

70,491 

6,823 

45,313 

< 3,655,041 
1,228,632 
741,771 
398,383 
288,398 
310,789 
244,777 
53,062 

16,117 

39,809 

13,623 

24,878 

225 

181,763 

1,044 

25,367 

20,969 

33,880 

3,550 

34,688 

20,672 

289,074 

4,990 

5,338 

2,895 

14,170 

15,082 

3,100 

4,083 

435,348 

36,169 


2,269,090 

9,091,365 

2,419,200 

3,018 

1,655,936 
1,820,417 

1,256,834 

72,772 

198,556 

16,040 

480 

4,056 

U, 507, 634 
492,830 
328,361 
132,086 
102,689 
98,580 
102,317 
8,446 

3,620 
4,320 
6,560 
7,608 


92,491,097 

294,425,616 

28,094,038 

40,313 

30,047,986 
49,858,102 

40,954,841 

2,912,910 

10,564,099 

476,898 

24,312 

220,549 

39,725,464 

14,104,797 

11,114,590 

3,993,340 

3,098,077 

4,108,185 

2,538,964 

767,511 

45,500 

128,977 

90,310 

198,273 

16,625 

1,365,395 

3,675 

106,663 

170,465 

118,629 

40,204 

174,646 

148,323 

1,826,007 

27,627 

32,479 

9,587 

125,366 

43,974 

5,046 

70,821 

3,240,334 

97,783 

4,778 

408,419 

81,648 

324,538 

504,116 

22,657 

438,024 


23,563,696 

40,663,377 

54,773,654 

6,490 

12,836,310 
34,483,243 

25,670,152 

2,339,582 

6,822,275 

141,214 

6,629 

100,515 

8,855,122 

3,796,549 

1,923,422 

909,955 

552,706 

524,386 

1,018,090 

130,014 

24,542 

66,159 

21,756 

21,665 

483 

281,953 

260 

40,852 

35,144 

35,797 

19,491 

71,826 

99,470 

988,293 

4,432 

6,282 

1,463 

U,479 

14,710 

1,750 

5,122 

900,078 

30,750 

639 

152, 143 

17,461 

248,383 

196,054 

7,407 

141,483 


3,195,789 

7,512,084 

1,643,147 

17,974 

4,715,963 
13,399,270 

6,056,401 

681,821 

2,424,885 

56,501 

1,760 

9,213 

3,487,366 
1,508,307 
757,078 
319,961 
263,895 
329,824 
279,082 
29,219 

400 

13,598 

6,468 

33,624 

25 

108,389 


7,981,639 

12,086,088 

21,347,500 

800 

15,210,335 
1,789,656 

1,231,005 

142,716 

2,303,382 

5,268 


2,685,633 

4,493,265 

2,603,189 

907 

4,004,319 
1,980,803 

1,224,322 

123,016 

167,662 

9,885 

828 

3,500 

M96,858 
161,142 
113, 132 
53,075 
70,908 
33,463 
32,301 
5,070 

957 

5,694 

1,967 

3,993 

28 

25,245 

11 

1,473 

1,056 

2,863 

4,869 

4,644 

2,134 

39,162 

813 

252 

247 

907 

1,255 

303 

1,249 

87,940 

1,761 


1,702,865 
2,423,982 
17,039,672 


3,373,786 

13,198,013 

9,723,253 

9,354 


2,762,617 
657,260 

4,693,520 
127,069 
260,596 

9,878 


1,933,609 
2,604,664 

3,651,047 

607,961 

1,040,072 

29,590 

1,060 


1,375 

1,439,546 

488,956 

194,353 

97,604 

47,971 

271,252 

282,501 

56,909 

45 

1,517 

14,232 

6,909 

271 

85,403 

708 

9,238 

1,972 

682 

6,850 

10,385 

3,348 

74,916 

735 

253 


40,976 

469,810 
206,300 
65,744 
73,359 
29,144 
28,962 
60,204 
6,097 

400 
15,546 
14,346 


24,160 

4 4,159,136 
1,965,106 
958,261 
648,675 
432,578 
164,990 
532,302 
126,555 

18,059 

26,053 

7,705 

19,271 




697 


44,024 


48,108 


155,914 
1,761 


3,336 

5,024 

4,470 

900 

3,934 

5,373 

262,935 

120 

2,105 

1,030 

3,338 

1,800 

600 

1,000 

160,817 

2,700 

90 

20,329 

2,679 

46,059 

31,678 

840 

19,404 


15,892 
24,659 
48,010 

5,795 

36,030 

14,562 

573,464 

9,235 

7,556 

1,525 
12,392 

7,775 
770 

6,671 
1,364,196 

1,012 


8,681 

949 

67 


27,404 
63,416 
30,478 
16,547 


33 
34 
35 
36 


15,028 

25,597 

16,568 

2,430 


40,310 
19,882 
842,543 
10,701 
8,179 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 




1,065 


5,684 

3,469 

100 

1,594 

345,568 


6,536 
20,388 
36,500 

6,622 
251,849 


8,299 
7,407 
2,740 
3,902 
672,867 
27,960 


45 
46 
47 


190 

887 

2,959 




490 


34,573 
10,447 
64,290 
71,334 
6,000 

58, 174 


71,537 
12,066 
708,384 
66,339 
2,006 

148,859 


6,145 

1,512 

53,606 

15,601 

713 

9,964 


2,730 

16,361 

361 

3,560 


37,592 

10,296 

3,092,768 


49 


31,287 
2,662 

3,852 


116,512 
208 


50 
51 


9,617 


53,499 



' Indndes 
infusorial earth 
cobalt, 1; peat, 



ocerators as follows: Antimony, 2; asphaltum and bitummous rock, 2; bismuth, 1; bluestone, 1; borax, 3; chiomite, 3; feldspar, 1; garnet, 1; grmdstone, 1: 
hr lithium, 1; lithographic stone, 2; magnesite, 1; manganiferous iron, 2; mineral pigments, 2; molybdenum, 4j mouasite and zircon, 1; mclsl and 
;,'2; pyrite, 1; quartz, 1; tin, 2; titanium, 1; oramum, 1; and vanadium, 1. 
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322 MINES AND QUARRIES. 

Table 3.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS 



All Industries (TJnlted States) 

Fuels: 

Goal, anthracite 

Goal, bituminous ' 

Fetroleum and natural gas 

Peati 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals — 

Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and zinc 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

STBUCTTTEAL MATERliLS 

Limestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traproot 

Bluestone 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Asphaltum and bituminous rock 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Bubrstones and millstones 

Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's eartb 

Garnet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

GTOSum 

Infusorial eartb 

Magnesite 

Marl 

Mica 

Mineral pigments 

Monazlte and zircon 

Oilstones, scytbestones, and whetstones 

Phosphate rock 

Precious stones 

Pumice 

Pyrite 

Quartz 

Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 

Tripoli 

All otheb ini)ustbies4 



PEBSONS ENGAGED m DTDUSTET. 



1,166,943 



178,331 

593,442 

64,089 

203 



S5,980 
66,057 

68,208 
6,208 

24,891 
779 
107 
336 

2 101,481 
41,188 
22,229 
11,025 
6,730 
10,215 
6,748 
3,020 



113 
241 
372 
726 

79 
4,397 

19 
363 
390 
380 
120 
471 
430 
4,240 

99 

84 

38 
637 
246 

34 

245 

8,710 

172 

25 

1,160 

208 

460 

1,452 

73 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



64,868 



1,321 

11,670 

19,749 

15 



1,132 
700 

7,785 

1,348 

2,675 

54 

16 

59 

2 6,804 
2,664 
1,254 
913 
207 
515 
317 
827 



20 
35 
27 
19 
420 

2 
28 
31 
27 

7 

32 

16 

167 

23 

8 

7 
138 
35 

8 

31 

222 

44 

5 
22 
18 
13 
64 
11 



Proprietors 
ana firm 
members. 



Total. 



33, 691 



188 

3,748 

16,420 

1 



81 
79 

5,146 

1,103 

2,070 

22 

10 

39 

4,153 
1,651 
735 
687 
62 
233 
116 
769 



23 
1 

18 
258 



11 

11 

3 

5 

3 

5 

9 

16 

3 

4 

119 

20 

6 

25 

19 

16 

5 

4 

7 



Per- 
fotmbie 
manual 
labor. 



9,937 



72 
1,718 
2,174 



26 
42 

1,832 

776 

1,199 

9 

1 

22 



1, 



10 



Salaried 

officers 

ofcor- 

jiora- 

tions. 



6,169 



171 

2,334 

1,220 

5 



134 

217 

775 
66 

133 
12 



288 
159 
84 
68 
94 
60 
12 



60 



12 



Super- 
intend- 
ents 
and 
mana- 



16,008 



962 

6,588 

2,109 

9 



917 
404 



189 
472 

20 
6 

14 



2 1,8 



725 
360 
242 

87 
188 
141 

46 



7 
12 
11 
14 

1 
112 

2 
11 
12 
12 

2 
21 

6 
106 

5 

3 

2 
19 
11 

2 

6 

145 

17 



21 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
sala- 
ried 
em- 
ployees 



25,298 



3,186 

11,298 

3,058 

6 



1,866 
1,508 

1,179 

93 

277 

16 

1 

6 

2 2,040 
693 
402 
204 
149 
184 
171 
18 



76 



6 

274 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

176 

5 

2 

27 



28 



Wage earners December 15, or nearest representative day. 



Total. 



1,086,782 



173,825 

570,474 

41,282 

182 



62,983 
53,849 

49,244 

4,767 

21,939 

709 

90 

271 

92,637 
37,831 
20,573 
9,908 
6,374 
9,616 
6,260 
2,176 



98 
216 
330 
690 

60 
3,901 

17 
325 
352 
346 
112 
430 
408 
3,799 

76 

74 

29 
497 
209 

26 

213 

8,313 

123 

18 

1,111 

184 

408 

1,336 

60 

773 



Above 
ground. 



375,281 



48,834 

94,378 

41,282 

182 



25,463 
22,824 

16,040 

3,896 

8,212 

341 

71 

60 

92,097 
37,831 
20,573 
9,908 
6,374 
8,976 
6,260 
2,175 



146 

192 

690 

60 

3,492 

16 

309 

212 

345 

112 

416 

408 

3,338 

61 

67 

19 

241 

180 

25 

213 

8,033 

92 

18 

643 

184 

398 

1,014 

60 

657 



Below 
ground. 



711,501 



124,991 
476,096 



27,530 
31,025 

33,204 
872 

13,727 

368 

19 

211 

640 



640 



15 
70 
138 



409 

2 

16 

140 



461 
14 
17 
10 

256 
29 



31 

'468' 



10 
322 



216 



Men 16 years ol age and over. 



All classes. 



Total. 



1,078,601 



170,578 

566,763 

41,267 

182 



62,494 
53,783 

49,229 

4,762 

21,904 

709 

89 

271 

92,262 
37,708 
20,486 
9,861 
6,374 
9,408 
6,250 
2,175 



216 
330 
671 

60 
3,834 

17 
324 
362 
345 
112 
430 
408 
3,799 

74 

74 

29 
488 
209 

25 

213 

8,246 

123 

16 

1,087 

182 

403 

1,326 

60 

772 



Above 
ground. 



370,227 



46,600 

93,561 

41,267 

182 



25,133 
22,763 

16,028 

3,890 

8,182 

S41 

70 

60 

91,722 
37,708 
20,486 
9,861 
6,374 
8,868 
6,250 
2,175 



145 

192 

671 

60 

3,442 

15 

808 

212 

346 

112 

416 

408 

3,338 

60 

67 

19 

234 

180 

26 

213 

7,865 

82 

16 

619 

182 

398 

1,005 



656 



Below 
ground. 



708,382 



124,978 
473,192 



27, 361 
31,020 

33,201 
872 

13, 722 

368 

19 

211 

540 



540 



15 
70 
138 



392 

2 

16 

140 



461 
14 
17 
10 

254 
29 



10 
321 



216 



1 Exclusive of 2 nonproducing enterprises which are included in "All other industries." 

» The following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed among the several quarrying industries, are included under the proper headings in the totals for 
"Structural materials": Aggregate, 326; salaried officers of corporations, 67; superintendents and managers, 40; and clerks and other subordinate salariedemployees, 219. 
' Same number reported for one or more other months. 
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PERSONS ENGAQEC IN INDUSTBY— Continued. 




Wage earners Dec. 16, or nearest representative day— Continued. 


Wage earners employed on 15th day of— 




Men 16 years of age and over— Continued. 


Boys under 16 years of age. 


Maximum month. 


Minimum month. 




Engineers, firemen, meclian- 
Ics, etc. 


Miners and miners' 
helpers. 


Quarry- 
men and 
stone- 
cutters. 


All other 
employees. 


Total. 


Above 
ground. 


Below 
ground. 


Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number 




Total. 


Above 
ground. 


Below 
ground. 


Total. 


Above 
ground. 


Below 
ground. 


Above 
ground. 


Below 
ground. 


1 


107,315 


97,181 


10,134 


685,205 


23,642 


661,563 


66,449 


192,956 


136,686 


8,173 


6,054 


3,119 


Nov 


1,038,758 


Apr 


940,000 





12,287 

29,904 

28,085 

21 

7,270 
7,016 

6,969 

836 

3,841 

84 

8 

16 

8,291 

3,268 

1,921 

935 

536 

932 

612 

87 

12 

23 

9 

57 


9,767 

24,463 

28,085 

21 

6,783 
6,394 

6,249 

786 

3,667 

81 

8 

16 

8,271 

3,268 

1,921 

935 

536 

912 

612 

87 

12 

23 

8 

57 


2,520 
5,441 


83,347 
384,389 


10 
41 


83,337 
384,348 




36,823 

69,067 

13,182 

92 

13,496 
15,100 

7,930 

1,058 

4 066 

134 

9 

37 

?3.608 
1^668 
4,269 
2 188 
3,087 
3,131 
1 806 
469 

21 
24 
108 
31 


39,121 
83,403 


3,247 

3,721 

15 


3,234 

817 
15 


13 
2,904 


Mar 

Deo 

Nov 

June 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

July.... 

Deo 

Dec 

Aug 

Deo 


173,297 

660,672 

41,099 

185 

51,664 
63,906 

41,487 

3,769 

18,640 

701 

90 

242 


Aug 

May 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan 

Deo 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Nov 

Feb 

Feb 


166,063 


1 




478,642 


4 




34,124 


i; 




69 

25,191 
28,773 

31,220 

2,853 

12,757 

469 

72 

218 

5,331 


69 

4,854 
1,269 

1,849 

2,046 

469 

126 

53 

7 

4,825 








44 


fi 


487 
•622 

720 

50 

174 

3 


20,337 
27,604 

29,371 
807 

12,298 

343 

19 

211 

606 




6,637 
2,894 

3,110 

15 

1,260 

22 


489 
66 

16 

5 

35 


320 
61 

12 

5 

30 


169 
5 

3 

s" 


43,746 


7 




60,861 


8 




36,639 


1) 




2,926 


10 




16,446 


11 
1' 




607 




1 


1 




60 


13 
14 








138 


20 


55,018 

25,782 

14,296 

6,738 

2,761 


14 


375 
123 

87 
47 


375 
123 
87 
47 








Sept 

Sept 

July.... 

July 

Sept.... 

Sept 

June 

Dec 

Aug 

July.... 

Nov 

Jan 

Sept.... 
Aug.'... 

Oct 

Oct 

Jan 

Sept.s... 

July 

May 

Oct 

Nov 

July 

June 

Sept 

Aug 

Nov.3... 

May 

Jan 

Jan 

Sept 

June 

Apr 

Jan 

Sept 

July 

Oct 


37,252 
21,908 
9,888 
6,492 
9,397 
6,696 
2,248 

88 
279 
298 
723 

57 
3,481 

15 
284 
348 
381 
129 
387 
496 
3,697 

65 

38 

364 

180 

25 

196 

8,136 

111 

24 

1,201 

200 

390 

1,414 

59 

706 


Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Jan 

Mar 

Jan 

Feb 

Jan 

July 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

May 

Deo 

Jan 

Mar 

Feb 

Jan 

Mar 

Feb 

Jan.'.... 

Mar 

Jan 

June 

Feb 

Oct 

July 

Jan.'.... 

Sept 

Aug 

Apr 

Jan 

June'... 

Jan 


17,912 


16 












13,732 


17 












4,763 


IS 












5,632 




20 


6,331 


4,825 


606 


14 


108 
10 


108 
10 




7,881 


?n 


3,832 
1,619 


2,486 














743 


02 




65 
166 
206 

683 


50 

98 

76 

583 


15 
68 
130 










36 


9^ 






2 

7 








161 


24 

9«i 


1 










165 




19 


19 




404 








60 




39 


«>7 


204 

1 

21 

68 

51 

7 

65 

33 

126 

13 

7 

6 

62 

21 


201 

1 

20 

55 

51 

7 

61 

33 

113 

13 

7 

6 

32 

21 


3 


2,406 
15 
262 
212 
127 
39 
158 


2,028 
13 

262 
85 

127 
39 

148 


378 
2 


1,213 

26 

72 
167 

66 
207 

63 
2,797 

14 

34 
3 

81 
113 


11 


67 


50 


17 


2,793 






5 


01) 


1 
13 




15 


1 


1 




206 


30 
31 


127 




214 












304 
















61 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


4 


10 












261 


322 










309 


13 


799 
44 
33 
20 

332 
75 
25 


428 
33 
16 
10 

121 
46 
25 


371 
11 
17 
10 

211 
29 


77 
3 








3,132 




1 


1 




61 






39 














21 


30 




13 


9 


7 


2 


188 




86 














2 


42 


3 

1,060 
3 


3 

1,060 
3 






72 
977 


138 

2,700 

18 










149 




3,605 
101 

16 
302 

98 

28 
520 

25 

364 


3,228 
71 
16 
28 
98 
18 
216 
25 

147 


277 
30 


3 

1 


68 


68 




7,635 


44 
45 
46 




82 






2 

24 

2 


2 

24 

2 




8 


158 
16 
142 
422 
8 

90 


146 

15 

142 

411 

8 

81 


12 


274 




446 

69 

238 

379 

27 

328 


182 


984 




123 


48 

m 

60 
51 




10 
305 




346 


11 




5 


10 


9 


1 


1,164 




66 


9 


207 






1 


1 




547 









* Includes OT>erators as follows: Antimony, 2; asphaltum and bituminous rock, 2; bismuth, 1; bluestone, 1; borax, 3; chromite, 3; feldspar, 1; garnet, 1; grmdstones, 1; 
usoS^h, iTSm, iflithograpWc stone, 2; magnesite,. 1; manganiferous iron, 2; mineral pigments, 2; molybdenum, 4; monazite anS zircon, 1; niokefand cobalt, U 
peat, 2; pyrite, 1; quartz. 



infusorial earth,''l; lithium, 1; lithographic stone, 2; magnesite, 1; manganifero 
z, 1; tin, 2; titanium, 1; uranium, 1; and vanadium, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 3.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN INDUSTRIES, AND POWER FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY INDUSTRIES: 1909— Continued. 





INDUSTBr. 


PEIMABY POWEB. 


ELECTBI 
EUN 
BENT 
ATEDI 
TEBPB 






Aggregate 
horsepower. 


Owned. 


Electric motors 
operated by pur- 
cnased current. 


BY CUB- 

GENEB- 

5TTHEEN- 




Total horse- 
power. 


Steam engines. 


Gas or 
eng 


valine 


Water wbeels.» 


isE usore. 




Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse, 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse- 
power. 


1 


AU Industries (TTmted States) 

Fuels: 

Coal, antbracite. 


4,699,910 


4,483,807 


71,801 


3,840,923 


23,799 


528,264 


1,220 


114,620 


5,070 


216,103 


14,342 


507,624 


? 


678,698 

1,230,010 

1,230,646 

1,416 

350,005 
380,712 

260,190 
32,279 

114,045 
904 
423 
613 

304,917 
125,903 
61,095 
33,487 
21,985 
30,167 
29,211 
3,069 

380 

828 

262 

1,565 


677,288 

1,204,716 

1,230,386 

1,366 

345,540 
328,126 

185,417 
13,391 

110,577 
904 
423 
548 

274,565 
116,452 
54,213 
29,738 
21,150 
28,159 
21,917 
2,936 

380 

828 

262 

1,565 


7,601 

11,772 

37,231 

18 

3,610 

727 

1,641 
83 

2,250 
10 
12 
11 

5,555 

2,173 

1,346 

744 

244 

716 

255 

77 

5 
30 

7 
30 


676,516 

1,202,039 

754,720 

1,354 

329,784 
307,796 

110,639 

3,042 

97,366 

498 

423 

385 

258,856 

113,265 

..52,549 

28,721 

13,169 

27,645 

20,922 

2,585 

380 

818 

102 

1,565 


25 

349 

21,794 

3 

29 

71 

826 
47 

223 
20 


772 

2,329 

475,666 

12 

3,091 
2,325 

17,450 
681 

13,143 
291 






32 

840 
6 

1 

55 
822 

1,954 
481 
63 


1,410 

25,294 

160 

50 

4,465 
52,686 

74,773 
18,888 
3,468 


1,152 

9,720 

455 

8 

345 
549 

624 

39 

363 

9 


46,088 


s 


Coal, bituminous 


9 


348 


329,538 


4 




8,689 


5 


Peats 






244 


fi 


Metals: 

Iron 


30 
15 

861 

153 

3 

4 


12,665 
18,005 

67,328 

9,668 

69 

117 


22,842 


7 


Copper 


27,024 


S 


Fiecious metals— 


17,107 


q 


Pljwvir TTiinAf! 


1,412 


in 




12,108 


11 




179 


1' 










11 


Tungsten ... 


10 

281 
120 
65 
43 
13 
3 
19 
18 


97 

6,736 

2,915 

1,142 

989 

448 

46 

995 

201 


3 

66 

9 

6 

1 

34 

14 


66 

8,973 
272 
522 
28 

7,533 
468 


4 

681 

206 

159 

65 

9 

63 

173 

6 


■ 65 

30,352 
9,461 
6,882 
3,749 

835 
2,008 
7,294 

133 


3 

609 

180 

57 

83 

266 

2 

18 

3 


45 






17,830 


H 


Tiimft<!toTift . 


5,716 


15 


Granite 


1,346 


1A 


RftTidRlmin , , . ... 


2,002 


17 


Marble 


8,035 


18 


Slate . 


50 


in 


Traprock 


521 


•'0 


Bluestone... 


1 


150 


160 


'I 


Miscellaneous: 




o^ 


Aspbaltum and bituminous rock 


2 


10 














''1 


2 


160 










'1 


Bauxite 










20 


180 


Off 


















'« 




8,888 


8,329 


165 


7,979 


25 


329 


2 


21 


14 


559 






?7 


Corundum and emery 






'R 


Feldspar 


993 

1,189 

1,739 

315 

2,732 

1,648 

17,695 

316 

126 

105 

463 

849 

45 

448 

50,981 

109 


933 

1,189 

1,719 

315 

2,622 

1,640 

15,035 

316 

124 

105 

463 

849 

25 

438 

50,881 

109 


19 

19 

36 

3 

26 

47 

90 

4 

3 

3 

9 

22 

1 

10 

554 

4 


829 

1,189 

1,719 

315 

2,060 

1,594 

13,399 

185 

122 

105 

443 

801 

25 

384 

47,272 

106 


1 


4 


3 


100 


1 


60 


2 
9 
3 
2 
4 


20 


?9 




140 


in 


Fuller's earth 










1 


20 


45 


11 


Qamet. .. 










100 


1? 




5 
4 

19 
4 

1 


69 

46 

691 

131 

2 


4 


503 


3 
2 

81 


110 

8 

2,660 


490 


n 






r)4 




10 


945 


49 


1,333 


I'i 


Infusorial earth 




in 


Mac^f'nSit^ ... 






1 


2 






17 


Marl 










RR 


Mica 


1 
1 


20 
10 










7 


172 


it9 


Mineral pigments 


2 


38 








4n 




2 

1 
1 


20 

10 

100 






41 


Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones 


1 

32 
2 


4 

3,609 

4 


1 


50 






4? 


339 


21,388 


4!l 








44 


Pumice 














4^ 


Pyrite 


5,758 
1,219 
3,114 
9,433 
265 

3,687 


4,850 
1,219 
3,114 
9,298 
265 

3,687 


67 
7 
34 
73 
3 

19 


4,840 

847 

3,109 

3,810 

225 

3,286 


1 
2 

1 
4 


10 

47 

5 

290 






21 


908 


1 


20 


4A 


Quartz 


6 


326 




47 












48 


Talc and soapstone 


44 
2 

1 


6,198 
40 

1 


3 


136 


21 


430 


49 


Tripoli 






All othee industries 3 


IS 


400 






9 


300 













I Includes 128 water motors, with an aggregate horsepower of 7^955. 

« Exclusive of 2 nonproducmg enterprises which are included m " All other industries." 

» Includes operators as follows: Antimony, 2; asphaltum and bituminous rock, 2; bismuth, 1; bluestone, 1; borax, 3; chromite, 3; feldspar, 1; garnet, 1; grindstones, 1: 
infusorial earth, 1; lithium, 1; lithographic stone, 2; magnesite, 1; manganiferous iron, 2; mineral pigments, 2; molybdenum, 4; monazite and zircon, 1: nickel and cobalt, 
1; peat, 2; pyrite, 1; quartz, 1; tin, 2; titanium, 1; uranium, 1; and yanadium, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 

Table 4.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, 



STATE. 



Continental XTnited States. . 

New England: 

Maine , 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massadiusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey , 

Pennsylvania , 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West Nobth Central: 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska , 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina , 

South Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama , 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana. ^ 

Idaho 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

PAcmc: 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaJlfomla 

All other states* 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 



Number 
of oper- 
ators. 



1 23, 66i 



100 
4S 
141 
139 
21 
71 



1,356 

131 

4,882 

1,885 
1,014 

924 
97 

290 



163 

388 

1,050 

53 

55 

IS 

646 



126 
163 

815 
127 
29 
92 
36 



441 
221 
184 



105 
33 
880 
258 



126 
1,010 
149 
439 
499 
548 



416 

235 

1,021 



673 
i 
14 



Number 
of mines 

and 
quarries. 



27,240 



105 
S3 
188 
147 
27 
75 



755 

151 

3,021 



481 
764 
187 
308 



444 
375 
312 



156 

2 

217 

95 



1,299 
2,431 

367 
2,989 

358 
1,147 

671 
1,021 



1,250 

457 
2,170 

16 



Number 
of wells. 



168,418 



11,342 



59, 797 



35,082 

10,377 

10, 925 

21 



260 




446 




1,255 
53 
62 
20 


39 
6 
3 


585 
9 


3,402 


173 




262 




728 
145 


15, 156 


32 




109 




96 





1,109 
1 
6 



62 

246 

12, 135 

2,281 



4,340 



LAND CONTROLLED (ACRES). 



AUUnd. 



Aggregate. 



226,184,678 



11,836 
7,979 

36,663 

8,077 

659 

3,878 



508, i 
26,1 

!5,a62,: 



2,142,730 
524,502 

1,001,886 

469,907 

40,657 



339,541 
84,695 

370,423 

34,695 

42,924 

1,038 

699, 249 



642 
109,419 
307,080 
5, 599, 794 
77,580 
47,899 
136, 129 
270, 167 



711, 803 
809, 634 
880, 756 



111,852 

102,251 

1,232,320 

468, 785 



157,940 
143, 466 
260, 844 
300, 028 
467,626 
138,963 
152,350 
93, 797 



156,120 

61,058 

1,062,596 

704, 956 



16 



Owned. 



10,219,801 



10,016 
7,776 

34,520 

7,205 

541 

2,171 



315,896 

14,329 

2,301,707 



355,300 
168, 805 
443, 569 
413,528 
26,260 



206,647 
31,483 

292, 014 

12,300 

42,425 

524 

79,292 



628 
102, 189 
171,726 
644,804 
46,909 
42,642 
132,028 
263, 147 



295,241 
674, 945 
782,889 



32,088 
23, 271 
23, 172 
185,621 



138,081 
137,731 

82,497 
191,254 
340, 975 
125, 979 
146,443 

88, 117 



132,023 
63, 622 
688,234 

7,233 



6 
739 



Held under 



15,976,666 



1,821 
203 

2,143 
872 
118 

1,707 



192,490 

12,480 

3,072,291 



1,787,430 

356,697 

658,317 

56,379 

14,397 



132,894 

53, 212 

78,409 

22,395 

499 

514 

519,957 



14 

7,230 

135,334 

4,954,990 

30,671 

5,257 

4,101 

7,020 



416,562 
134,689 
97,867 



79,764 

78, 980 

1,209,148 

283,164 



19,859 

5,735 

178,347 

108, 774 

126,651 

12,984 

8,902 

6,680 



24,097 

7,436 

474,362 

697,723 



10 
194 



Mineral and oil land. 



Total. 



23,312,186 



5,528 
7,429 
9,755 
5,716 
512 
3,239 



335,140 

23,780 

2 4,862,448 



2,091,920 

506,032 

968, 573 

137,716 

25,057 



20,062 
76,383 

265, 158 

30,356 

22,729 

1,038 

591,366 



282 
73,564 
257, 747 
5,556,577 
72,011 
46, 555 
124,945 
178,371 



671,924 
525,871 
686,350 



109,460 

98, 169 

1,225,446 

460, 132 



120,899 
139,245 
254, 153 
270,834 
227, 795 
132,248 
125,043 
81,798 



142,771 
46, 218 
990,885 

704,956 



124 



Owned. 



7,683,319 



3,980 
7,228 
7,761 
4,879 
424 
1,571 



147,164 

11,740 

1,869,847 



310,383 

150, 983 

414,452 

93,393 

11,872 



6,314 
24,156 
188,120 
7,971 
22,230 
524 
72,123 



66,595 
124,308 
616,427 
41,910 
40,298 
121,254 
171,431 



260,492 
108, 164 
589, 177 



29,791 

19, 189 

23,072 

178,146 



101,040 
133,515 

76,342 
163, 392 
155,281 
119,269 
119,231 

76,173 



119,641 
39,382 
521,923 

7,233 



Held under 



15,639,812 



1,548 
201 

1,994 
837 



187,986 

12,040 

3,003,576 



1,781,637 

354,049 

554,121 

44,323 

13,185 



13,748 

62,227 

77, 038 

22,385 

499 

514 

519, 213 



11 

6,969 

133,139 

4,910,150 

27,101 

5,257 

3,691 

6,910 



111,432 
117,707 
97, 173 



79,669 

78,980 

1,202,374 

281,686 



19,859 
5,730 
177,811 
107, 442 
72, 514 
12, 979 
5,812 
5,625 



23,130 

6,836 

468,962 

697, 723 



Timber 
land. 



1,169,391 



5,695 

15 

8,892 

1,017 

60 

80 



150,255 

700 

119,398 



14,253 
4,946 
3,472 
216,520 
4,313 



86,611 

780 

12,294 



18,015 
■■■'135' 



24 
18,519 
25,852 
13,435 
1,356 
100 
4,446 
88,501 



19,678 
154,753 
135,978 



1,509 



6,820 
2,797 



5,680 
1,531 

220 
1,115 
9,625 
2,620 
4,600 

108 



2,300 
7,168 
13,305 



35 



Other 
land. 



1,703,098 



land. 



613 

535 

18,016 

1,344 

87 

559 



22,991 

2,329 

380,463 



36,557 
14,524 
29,841 
115,671 
11,287 



232,868 

7,632 

92,971 

4,339 

2,180 

"'7,' 748 



336 
17,336 
23,461 
29,782 
4,213 
2,244 
6,738 



20,301 
129,010 
68,428 



4,082 

54 

5,856 



31,361 
2,687 
6,471 

28,079 

230,206 

4,095 

22,707 

11,891 



11,049 

7,672 

58,406 



16 

771 



1 Exclusive of duplications, 307 operators having reported in two or more states. 

_2 The aggregate acreage for " AU land " is exclusive of a duplication of 11,689 acres in figures for owned and leased acreage. Of this amount, 10,976 acres are mmeral 



3 The total for the United States includes capital to the amount of $59,468,780, which could not be distributed among the several states 
< In some cases the same operator conducted enterprises in two or more states, all such enterprises being managed through one central administrative offloa In .siiph 
cases It was impossible to assign the corporate officers and the central office force to any particular state; this was also the case m respect to contract work and (-mJm whinh 
werereported in a lump sum for aU properties. The total central office expenses were accordingly apportioned among the several states pro rata to the total ei nan^m rinortnrt 
for each state and the estimated amounts of such admmistrative expenses were added to " Sundry expenses." In the totals for the United States howevet the nimSior nf 
officersand salaried employees, as weU as their salaries, and the amount of contract work and taxes, appear under the proper heads. The amounts'thus inplVirtort in iohoitj.m 
of" Sundry expenses" for individuaUtates and disjtributed in the totals Officers of corporations; superSdente.MdSan^eS,*^^^^ 



clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $645,399; taxes, $142,210; and contract work, $61,801. 
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Capital. 








EXPENSES 01 


OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 










Total. 


Services. 


Supplies. 


Miscellaneous. 




Salaries. 


■Wages. 


Supplies and 
materials. 


Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 


Royalties 

and rent of 

mines. 


Taxes. 


Contract 
work. 






Salaried 
officers of cor- 
porations, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 


Clerks and 

other 
subordinate 

salaried 
employees. 


Rent of 

offices and 

other 

sundry 

expenses. 


1 


3«3,662,SS7,064 


$1,074,191,429 


•$34,916,398 


<$20,9e2,080 


{699,706,989 


$213,807,486 


$16,603,412 


$64,164,926 


< $18,070,451 


< $30, 690, 468 


< $46, 680, 228 


2 
3 

i 
5 

n 


•3,878,631 

1,646,603 

•14,994,696 

5,054,093 

667,015 

S2,9«4,442 


1,889,816 
1,204,986 
6,877,481 
2,987,175 
673,877 
1,158,491 


88,779 
45,619 
227,650 
163,683 
29,948 
59,111 


31,847 
7,869 
142,687 
59,675 
27,941 
23,573 


1,341,183 

926,352 

4,475,209 

1,966,997 

409,883 

729,377 


221,452 
100,931 
955,438 
363,698 
130,947 
127,424 


86,153 
54,427 
367,468 
153,258 
26,991 
71,917 


16,302 
4,271 

84,332 

65,409 
8,562 

16,771 


16,281 
6,251 

72,645 

40,187 
3,343 

17,657 


6,728 
9,246 
64,698 
16,272 


81,090 
51,000 
487,464 
177,996 
36,272 


7 


13,761 


98,900 


8 
9 
10 


•45,333,052 

8,613,663 

•868,149,512 


10,004,532 

4,607,940 

301,397,275 


497,576 

183,690 

7,404,731 


212,089 
79,491 

5,674,852 


4,723,316 

2,801,066 

197,681,366 


1,955,403 

674,962 

48,367,825 


586,161 

319,329 

6,426,867 


465,458 

101,026 

15,385,640 


174,389 

47,354 

6,707,325 


516,542 

44,489 

6,010,603 


874,599 

256,533 

8,738,066 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


•161,447,679 

•59,854,796 

•117,469,953 

•130,794,621 

•13,042,748 


63,921,854 
20,353,826 
68,861,985 
52,776,492 
5,614,672 


1,750,002 

736,347 

2,059,892 

1,314,421 

196,843 


1,025,222 
365,174 

1,054,553 

953,599 

74,460 


26,771,442 
14,792,686 
46,410,023 
28,147,326 
3,128,028 


12,756,369 

1,868,301 

8,597,342 

9,972,231 

892,724 


892,714 

552,563 

1,327,904 

4,271,108 

458,047 


3,676,766 

596,741 

3,579,653 

4,050,106 

445,186 


856,871 

176,404 

287,641 

2,000,314 

63,691 


3,006,917 
302,392 

2,443,378 

611,673 

45,361 


3,186,552 

963,218 

3,101,699 

1,554,714 

310,332 


16 
17 
18 

21 
22 


•179,252,951 

•8,760,791 

•61,843,479 

1,058,649 

34,388,678 

222,428 

•41,821,529 


39,209,773 
13,750,697 
27,744,999 

670,140 
5,302,165 

260,049 
15,868,219 


705,516 
323,843 
999,550 

34,372 
128,589 

12,900 
401,336 


887,185 

222,124 

282,030 

28,217 

96,638 

3,745 

287,646 


12,160,563 

10,898,186 

14,436,037 

364,321 

3,309,003 

169,937 

9,650,415 


6,893,500 
1,313,846 
6,227,315 

95,352 
1,128,651 

35,474 
2,052,340 


2,091,706 

225,912 

2,230,417 

12,835 

425,942 

22,019 

268,343 


10,765,709 

349,840 

1,954,723 

10,647 

5,276 

1,551 

1,665,839 


2,851,143 

43,855 

159,321 

4,300 

105,251 

414 

148,155 


2,192,008 

42,470 

297,380 

1,325 

12,050 

5,693 

397,803 


662,444 

330,621 

1,158,226 

18 771 

90,865 

8,416 

996,342 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


959,078 

•26,169,678 

56,767,141 

•221,659,945 

•6,088,434 

•1:209,390 

11,476,710 

•20,794,901 


608,937 
5,006,157 
8,967,896 
71,668,910 
1,436,829 
1,034,823 
2,064,236 
6,909,532 


61,900 

196,609 

373,104 

2,202,851 

83,028 

65,065 

146,888 

366,194 


8,115 

131,838 

266,440 

1,639,305 

43,774 

27,175 

43,018 

129,565 


217,727 

3,339,682 

5,265,761 

36,026,692 

868,947 

626,429 

1,278,159 

2,350,854 


152,054 
478,555 
1,203,463 
12,652,222 
157,336 
124,618 
254,021 
738,946 


26,378 
104,156 
488,166 

1,213,029 
107,148 
117,899 
146,666 

1,223,035 


4,392 
133,786 
419,603 
7,806,428 
20,212 
10,336 
58,717 
197,792 


1,624 
88,569 
160,941 
971,405 
7,689 
10,783 
13,236 
70,493 


5,800 

8,303 

119,613 

4,576,543 

37,586 

6,680 

1,903 

217,691 


30,947 
524,669 
690,815 
4,570,535 
111,109 

55,838 
121,628 
614,962 


31 
32 
33 


•27,544,619 
'33,947,377 
•87,268,431 


11,745,688 
12,066,648 
22,606,390 


673,859 
612,239 
948,697 


301,159 
379,667 
739,986 


7,834,851 

7,378,022 

14,276,707 


1,325,286 
1,678,932 
2,644,966 


219,139 

645,471 

1,049,318 


422,706 
618,127 
333,828 


96,364 
94,920 
185,578 


186,480 
60,472 
773,785 


685,754 

598,898 

1,553,525 


34 
35 
36 
37 


•7,331,017 
•13,207,232 
•70,912,464 
•20^102,169 


4,324,685 

6,641,555 

21,166,030 

8,333,378 


163,222 
148,386 
974,264 
371,520 


75,965 
178,645 
369,828 
178,787 


3,031,333 

872,627 
7,790,011 
4,053,758 


370,522 

866,656 

5,060,995 

1,887,087 


139,412 
726,971 
385,645 
276,944 


194,523 

496,198 

2,786,500 

917,799 


18,405 
67,501 
308,497 
62,653 


121,475 

62,440 

2,165,717 

156,496 


209,828 
3,222,131 
1,314,573 

428,334 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


•165,776,919 
80,998,764 

•12,663,868 

170,439,166 
47,575,696 

176,817,826 
97,983,800 

166,607,108 


48,026,349 
9,652,288 
9,448,025 
41,060,260 
6,202,242 
33,719,316 
18,320,557 
17,637,205 


821,369 
432,344 
329,140 
1,713,422 
285,929 
926,943 
851,410 
885,098 


701,846 
108,246 
197,923 
705,298 
231,^25 
645,030 
459,522 
315,288 


22,166,735 
5,348,089 
6,427,266 

19,663,445 
3,818,807 

15,969,706 
9,848,661 
7,335,153 


16,755,595 
2,383,373 
1,465,331 

10,888,883 

938,630 

8,331,586 

4,483,488 

5,785,064 


3,674,085 

412,813 

396,444 

2,066,943 

283,484 

5,945,926 

1,151,700 

1,441,041 


1,823,391 

29,687 

108,334 

1,018,123 

79,110 

9,266 

72,111 

329,235 


456,191 
164,935 

63,701 
572,511 

46,916 
454,119 
234,524 
257,476 


503,731 
320,197 
80,967 
3,145,334 
162,683 
409,696 
380,291 
317,447 


1,123,406 
452,604 
378,919 

1,286,301 
356,458 

1,127,054 
838,850 
871,403 


46 
47 
48 


•21,305,841 
2^626,593 
284,838,487 


8,674,564 

1,776,206 

61,251,185 


309,236 

144,136 

2,561,869 


136,693 

42,058 

826,936 


6,378,923 

994,596 

21,152,836 


1,022,591 

325,135 

26,816,129 


255,065 

115,336 

3,013,971 


142,239 

17,435 

2,848,061 


103,356 

16,160 

626,456 


62,741 
20,924 
783,973 


263,720 

100,428 

2,630,954 


49 


2,037,031 


226,215 


10,380 


2,934 


97,697 


84,597 


6,156 


17,300 


1,436 




5,815 






50 
51 
52 


47,749,164 
45,700 
34,605 


13,220,200 

19,760 

5,692 


369,876 


38,634 


6,411,340 
14,058 
3,851 


2,635,011 

3,824 

270 


267,945 

1,547 

120 


1,527,995 
206 
257 


7,085 
125 
411 


1,645,063 


317,251 






59 


724 











s Includes nonproducing operators 
CaroUDa,l. 



as follows: Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 2; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey 1; South 



328 MINES AND QUARRIES. 

Table 4.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS 



Continental TTnited States. 



New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 



Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 



East Nobth Centkal: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota , 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . . 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 



East South Central: 
Kentucky 



Alabama. . 



West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 



All other states 2. 



Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico. 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES. 



Aggregate. 



11,166,948 



2,718 
1,610 
8,940 
3, SOS 
737 
1,851 



14,253 

7,176 

406,274 

62,902 
31,325 
86,495 
42,970 
6,786 



20,162 
20,021 
32,726 

960 
4,169 

627 
18,269 



671 
8,201 
17,777 
83,062 
3,175 
2,079 
4 267 
6,796 



23,455 
19,092 
32,733 



6,774 

1,163 

15,924 

7,819 



23,271 
6,959 
9,367 

29,466 
6,603 

18,094 

13,360 
8,786 



9,257 

1,990 

31,938 

261 



8,025 
46 
170 



Total. 



1 54, 868 



171 
76 

320 

222 
37 

125 



2,651 

227 

13,574 



4,341 

3,260 

2,667 

719 

416 



562 

700 

2,531 

79 

94 

28 

1,384 



30 
279 
344 
2,267 
247 

45 
186 
173 



879 
490 
844 



226 

131 

1,378 

496 



1,126 

1,146 
374 

2,168 
292 
706 
586 

1,103 



607 

326 

3,934 

12 



1,6 



Proprietors and officials. 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



33,691 



99 
42 
169 
121 
18 
76 



2,303 

96 

9,234 



3,069 

2,629 

1,436 

118 

232 



171 

461 

1,864 

61 

39 

16 

1,076 



101 

88 

918 

176 

13 

68 

9 



342 
89 

78 



72 
672 
284 



776 
871 
229 
1,204 
130 
309 
206 
605 



398 

215 

2,451 



1,501 
2 
14 



Per- 
forming 
manual 
labor. 



Salaried 
officers 
of corpo- 
rations. 



9,937 



665 

14 

2,119 

671 
181 
401 
75 
107 



1,078 

19 

13 

4 

576 



632 
297 

26 
318 

49 
128 

67 
221 



67 

110 

1,146 



441 



Super- 
intend- 
ents and 

mana- 
gers. 



16,169 



114 
41 
961 



456 
264 



169 

67 



66 
85 
174 

6 
13 

3 



62 
82 
394 
12 
11 



52 



224 
141 
169 



44 

27 

242 

64 



80 
73 
40 
287 
41 
120 
129 
156 



61 
33 

484 



1 15, 008 



55 
28 
110 
73 
12 
42 



234 

90 

3,389 



817 
367 
839 
432 
127 



326 
164 
603 
22 
42 
9 
221 



15 
126 
174 
945 
59 
21 
83 
112 



313 

260 
607 



32 

464 
148 



270 
202 
105 
677 
121 
277 
251 
342 



158 
78 



160 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 
employ- 



125,298 



47 
15 
202 
75 
23 
36 



148 
7,398 



1,356 

474 

1,310 

1,113 

105 



955 
229 



378 



13 
177 
378 
2,180 
38 
20 
67 
140 



496 

459 

1,027 

102 
79 

576 
228 



531 
99 
189 
651 
242 
471 
378 



168 



37 



1,086,782 



Wage earners December 15, or nearest representative day. 



Aggregate. 



Total. 



11,316 

6,801 

385,302 



57,206 
27,591 
82,628 
41,138 
6,265 



18,645 
19,092 
29,857 

860 
4,024 

491 
16,497 



628 
7,746 
17,055 
78,626 
2,890 
2,014 
4,014 
5,483 



22,080 
18,143 
30,862 



6,446 

953 

13,971 

7,095 



21, 614 
5,714 
8,794 

26,636 
8,069 

18,917 

12,396 
7,396 



8,492 

1,615 

26,978 

232 



1,305 
43 
156 



Above 
ground. 



375,281 



2,477 
1,492 
7,973 
3,428 
674 
1,645 



4,440 
110,520 



16,794 
7,294 
15,090 
14,427 
3,902 



11,559 
3,169 
10,649 
202 
2,067 
491 
4,368 



628 
2,841 
8,780 
23,904 
2,320 
1,996 
3,637 
5,431 



5,091 
7,537 
10,833 



1,598 

953 

6,215 

3,300 

7,269 
1,497 
1,841 
8,471 
2,257 
6,934 
4,788 
3,567 



2,595 

772 

18,381 

132 



2,564 
43 
166 



Below 
ground. 



711,601 



28 
445 



3 

145 



2,034 

2,361 

274,782 



40,411 
20,297 
67,438 
26, 711 
2,363 



7,086 

16,923 

19,208 

658 

1,967 



12,139 



4,904 

8,275 

54,721 

570 

18 

477 

62 



16,989 
10,606 
20,029 



4,848 



7,756 
3,795 



14,345 
4,217 
6,953 

18,166 
3,812 
9,983 
7,608 



6,897 

843 

8,697 

100 



3,741 



1,078,609 



Men 16 years of age and over 



All classes. 



Total. 



11,308 

6,795 

380,796 



66,988 
27,529 
82,432 
41,060 
6,259 



18,641 
18,967 
29, 789 

859 
4,018 

489 
16,477 



625 
7,556 
16,801 
77,777 
2,867 
1,965 
3,862 
5,479 



22,004 
17,777 
30,165 



6,418 

962 

13,968 

7,081 

21,608 
5,714 
8,789 

26,675 
6,010 

16,911 

12,360 
7,395 



8,461 

1,615 

28,970 

227 



43 
156 



Above, 
ground. 



370,287 



2,477 
1,490 
7,967 
3,413 
674 
1,53s 



9,275 

4,434 

108,874 



16,761 
7,285 
16,084 
14,362 



11,555 
3,163 
10,605 
202 
2,051 
489 
4,342 



625 
2,796 
8,645 
23,779 
2,299 
1;947 
3,462 
5,427 



5,064 
7,383 
10,481 



1,582 

952 

6,215 

3,286 



7,263 
1,497 
1,838 
8,444 
2,228 
6,933 
4,764 
3,656 



2,564 

772 

18,375 

127 



2,548 
43 
166 



Below 
ground. 



708,388 

23 
28 

445 
80 
3 

146 



2,033 

2,361 

273,922 



40,227 
20,244 
67,348 
26,698 
2,363 



7,086 

15,804 

19,184 

657 

1,967 



12,136 



4,761 

8,166 

53,998 

568 

18 

400 

52 



16,940 
10,394 
19,684 



7,753 
3,795 



14,346 
4,217 
6,951 

18, 131 
3,782 
9,978 
7,596 
3,839 



5,897 

843 

8.595 

100 



3,738 



I The following numbers of persons, which could not be distributed by states, are included imder the proper headings in the United States totals: Aggregate, 974: 
salaried officers of corporations, 147; superintendents and managers, 163; and clerks and other subordinate sdaned employees, 664. 
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PERSOKS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES— continued. 



Wage earners Dec. 15, or nearest representative day — Continued. 



Men 16 years of age and over — Continued. 



Engineers, firemen, 
mechanics, etc. 



Total. 



107,315 



Above 
ground. 



97,181 



Below 
ground. 



10,134 



Miners and miners' lielpers. 



Total. 



585,205 



Above 
ground. 



23,642 



Below 
ground. 



661,563 



Quarry- 
men and 
stone- 
cutters. 



56,449 



All other employees. 



Above 
ground. 



192,956 



Below 
ground. 



136,686 



Boys under 16 years of age 



Total. 



8,173 



Above 
ground. 



Below 
ground 



6,064 



3,118 



Wage earners employed on 15tli day of— 



Maximum month. Minimum month. 



Month. 



Nov .. 



Number. 



1,038,768 



Month. 



Apr. 



Number. 



940,000 



372 
161 
633 
461 
102 
168 



1,340 

641 

26,181 



5,918 
2,730 
7,545 
5,080 
674 



2,939 

824 

3,551 

51 

409 

25 

1,169 



61 
407 
1,809 
9,885 
235 
208 
373 
796 



1,307 
1,193 
3,124 



486 

494 

3,423 

1,379 



2,040 

600 

596 

2,757 

543 

2,150 

1,775 

1,094 



672 

233 

8,660 

41 



737 
4 
1 



372 
159 
616 



168 



1,298 

583 

22,115 



5,662 
2,646 
6,806 
4,865 
634 



2,884 

672 

3,401 

45 

383 

25 

1,044 



61 
365 
1,619 
9,035 
202 
208 
373 
796 



1,163 
1,007 
2,625 



444 

494 

3,291 

1,346 



1,805 

489 

539 

2,392 

423 

1,789 

1,538 

1,010 



592 

207 

8,391 

41 



713 
4 
1 



42 

58 

4,066 



256 

84 

739 

215 

40 



55 

152 

150 

6 

26 



42 
190 
850 

33 



144 
186 
499 



42 



132 
33 



235 
111 

57 
365 
120 
361 
237 

84 



217 

59 

1,684 

105 



194 

33 

1,260 

27 



23 
26 
424 

78 



206 



2,097 

2,793 

210,354 



33,296 
17,216 
53,882 
20,698 
2,190 



5,813 

13,169 

17,027 

581 

1,275 

16 

10,338 



18 

4,144 

8,266 

40,881 

695 

626 

1,170 

2,259 



14,942 
9,926 
16,005 



4,237 



5,929 
3,434 



14,010 
4,089 
5,663 

15,835 
3,421 
9,806 
7,157 
3,918 



4,998 
1,048 
9,553 



61 



467 

850 

3,795 



52 
45 
192 
213 
149 



351 
20 
528 



4,701 
33 



18 

240 

2,082 

82 

171 

608 

783 

2,207 



266 

1,614 

611 



372 



106 
118 



513 
380 
243 
597 
154 
657 
809 
444 



101 
237 

1,877 

59 



145 



1,630 

1,943 

206,559 



33,244 
17,171 
53,690 
20,485 
2,041 



5,462 

13,149 

16,499 

581 

1,246 



10,327 



3,904 

6,184 

40,799 

524 

18 
387 



14,676 
8,312 
15,394 



3,865 



1,142 
33 



5,823 
3,316 

13,497 
3,709 
5,420 

15,238 
3,267 
9,149 
6,348 
3,474 

4,897 

811 

7,676 

100 



3,559 



1,561 
984 

2,690 

2,180 
471 

1,081 



4,220 
1,017 
8,622 



4,235 

2,214 

2,164 

640 

1,782 

1,495 

626 

1,865 



164 
241 
902 



458 
1,098 

997 
1,367 
1,011 

138 
1,051 

381 



1,287 

2,161 

724 



319 

71 
748 
479 



189 

43 

17 

911 

221 

140 

222 

2 



766 

85 

2,409 



350 
314 
1,391 
747 
104 
225 



3,290 
1,984 
72,342 



6,812 
2,380 
5,922 
8,644 
1,331 



6,825 
1,845 
4,811 

157 
1,475 

207 
2,385 



1,092 

3,947 

13,295 

915 

993 

1,255 

2,043 



2,348 
2,601 
6,521 



447 

387 

2,070 

1,343 



4,756 
585 
1,039 
4,544 
1,430 
4,347 
2,195 
2,100 



1,105 

243 

5,698 

27 



361 

360 

63,297 



6,727 
2,989 
12,919 
5,998 



1,669 

2,503 

2,535 

70 

695 



1,6 



815 

1,782 

12,349 

11 



13 



2,120 
1,896 
3,791 



1,798 
446 



613 

397 

1,474 

2,528 

395 

468 

1,011 

281 



920 

6 

650 



693 
4 
61 



155 



10 



6 
4,506 



217 

62 

96 

78 

6 



4 
125 



20 



189 

254 

848 

23 

49 

152 

4 



76 
366 



10 

7 

6 

3,646 

33 
9 
6 

65 
6 

4 
6 
44 



31 



3 

46 

135 

125 

21 

49 

75 

4 



27 
154 



14 



16 



860 



184 
53 
90 
13 



119 

24 

1 



143 

119 

723 

2 



77 



49 
212 
345 



Sept. , 
June. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 
June. 
Aug.. 



Sept.. 
Oct. . . 
Deo... 



Nov.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 
Oct.. 

Sept. 



Oct.. 
Dec.. 
Dec., 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 



Aug.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov . 
Nov . 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Jan.. 



Dec. 

Nov.. 
Dec. 



Nov., 
Jan.. 
Dec. 
Oct.. 



Nov.. 
Aug.. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Aug.. 
Aug.. 



Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec 



Aug.. 
Dec. 
June. 



2,751 
1,693 
8,784 
3,850 

755 
1,761 



11,279 

7,055 

375,446 



56,413 
26,279 
78,342 
40,935 
5,694 



18,952 
18,310 
26,481 

851 
3,984 

481 
15,558 



722 
7,432 
16,561 
78,328 
2,526 
2,015 
3,772 
5,697 

20,756 
17,472 
31,656 



6,089 

1,016 

13, 462 

6,744 

21,207 
4,589 
8,601 

25,221 
5,882 

15,792 

11,457 
6,179 



8,031 
1,380 
24,155 



Feb. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Feb. 



Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Apr. 



Apr. . . 
June.. 
June.. 
Apr. . . 
Jan... 



Jan.. 
June. 
Apr.. 
June. 
Dec. 
Feb.. 
May. 



Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Feb.. 
Mar . 
Jan.. 
Apr.. 
May.. 
Oct.. 



June... 

May 

June... 



Apr.. 
Mar.. 
Apr.. 
June. 



Jan.. 
Jan.. 
July.. 
May.. 
Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Feb.. 



5,444 
41 
85 



Jan.. 
Jan.. 
Feb. 



Dec 
Mar. 
Jan.. 



1,188 

861 

7,369 

2,297 

505 

690 



5,932 

5,349 

350,031 



47,429 
22,035 
66, 570 
38,980 
3,245 



13,739 

14,755 

21,228 

324 

1,706 

142 

12,639 



196 
6,981 
14,563 
70,300 
1,905 
1,568 
2,793 
5,224 



16,619 
15,918 
28,441 



3,260 

860 

10,446 

6,264 



18, 770 
3,833 
7,388 

21,228 
4,737 

14,233 

10,451 
5,444 



6,742 

981 

20,507 



2,247 

23 

4 



^Includes nonproducing operators as foUows: Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 2; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; 
South Carolina, 1. 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 4.— ALL MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN MINING INDUSTRIES, AND POWER FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1909— Continued. 



Continental United States 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Comiecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Nokth Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West Noeih Central: 

Mumesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North DalEota 

South Dakota 

Nehraslia 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

All Other States ' 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 



PRIMART POWER. 



Aggregate 
horsepower. 



4,699,910 



8,196 
3,771 
26,576 
15,031 
2,350 
6,298 



101,759 

18,048 

1,621,172 



294,813 
95,304 
226,344 
278,684 
26,885 



153,693 
24,228 
111, 007 
2,025 
16,408 
815 
67,168 



1,480 

18, 118 

35,812 

417,409 

6,368 

7,012 

10,698 

42,366 



53,243 
34, 708 
92,254 



14, 260 

8,445 

95,439 

32,668 



179,452 
31,330 
31,476 

110,180 
17,431 
55,773 
51,171 
32, 199 



24,440 
12,614 
181,064 



2,025 



22,347 
197 
25 



Owned. 



Total horse- 
power. 



4,483,807 



7,726 
3,137 
24,498 
14,678 
2,350 
6,123 



91,076 

17,818 

1,606,365 



292,056 
94,6'6 
222,962 
276,167 
26, 182 



152,055 
23,935 
107,684 
2,025 
12,591 
. 815 
66,480 



1,330 

17,615 

35,642 

411,357 

5,998 

7,012 

10,430 

42,366 



52,098 
34,608 
91,591 



14, 150 

8,445 

94,999 

32,668 



m488 
20,788 
30,851 
83,192 
15,931 
51, 676 
40,282 
17,967 



23,725 
10,493 
136,781 



2,025 



22,307 
197 
25 



Steam engines. 



Number. 



71, 801 



160 
86 

468 

315 
70 

144 



2,283 

254 

30,419 



4,777 
1,259 
2,462 
1,663 



1,567 

454 

2,090 

37 

70 

17 

671 



352 

4S9 

8,029 

121 

147 
182 
434 



755 
464 
861 



193 

249 

2,296 

1,121 



370 
111 
221 
1,048 
158 
376 
252 
120 



254 

97 

3,354 

17 



Horse- 
power. 



3,840,923 



539 
1 
1 



7,496 
3,037 
17,144 
13,310 
2,315 
6,032 



17,585 
1,462,859 



193,844 
72,204 
186,373 
259,669 
23,738 



151,887 
23,040 
96,467 
2,014 
11,760 
805 
34,269 



1,330 
17 262 
34,432 
328,412 
6,718 
6,945 
9,268 



48,566 
34,377 
91,182 

14,063 

8,250 

69,454 

30,230 



123,558 
4,611 
30,313 
71,691 
15,417 
46,020 
36,867 
10,470 



20,837 
4,388 
82,326 

1,600 



Gas or ^oline en- 
gmes. 



Number. 



23,799 



14,196 
125 
25 



1,216 

10 

8',183 



4,022 
945 

1,626 
12 
83 



187 
2 
7 
1 

305 



Horse- 
power. 



628,264 



3 

6 

3,350 



175 
27 
12 



4 

10 

1,294 

146 



35 
18 
47 
33 
231 
63 



32 

12 

1,221 



130 
100 
310 
700 
35 
41 



18,213 

193 

143,473 



98,212 

22,472 

36,689 

178 

1,539 



168 

825 

11, 108 

11 

96 

10 

31,917 



Water wheels.' 



Number. 



1,220 



67 

62 

3,472 

3,532 
231 
109 



87 

195 

25,545 

2,438 



232 

520 

348 

633 

514 

5,656 

1,242 

6,931 



235 
26,012 



737 
72 



36 



Horse- 
power. 



114,620 



26 



45 

119 

1 



25 
68 
676 



53 



100 



7,044 
568 



4,269 
40 
33 



Number. 



16,320 
905 



70 
109 



735 



310 

1,133 

10 

280 



1,100 



300 



16,698 

15,667 

190 

10,868 



2,173 



2,420 
6,870 
27,443 

65 



7,374 



Electric motors 
operated by pur- 
chased current. 



5,070 



147 

5 

412 



123 
27 
76 
72 
20 



Horse- 
power. 



216,103 



470 

634 

2,078 

453 



146 



10 



10 



521 
168 
8 
799 
44 
119 
278 
459 



28 

48 

1,006 



175 



10,683 

230 

14,807 



2,757 

628 

3,382 

2,517 

703 



1,538 

293 

3,323 



electric MOTORS 
RUN BY CURRENT 
GENERATED BY 
THE ENTERPRISE 
USING. 



Number. 



14,342 



3,817 



150 
503 
170 
6,052 
370 



1,145 
100 



110 



440 



39,964 
10,542 
625 
26,«88 
1,600 
4,097 
10,889 
14,232 



715 

2,121 

45,283 



40 



14 
'i99 



SI 

58 

4,852 



1,287 
286 
342 



74 

132 
47 

356 
26 
30 

"is' 



40 

327 

2,613 

5 



220 



355 
275 
397 



128 
54 
90 
379 
245 
240 
177 
151 



194 

28 

179 

9 



17 



Horse- 
power. 



507,624 



221 



5,925 
676 



10 



2,319 

2,955 

172,390 



37,298 
10,026 
14,587 
17,916 
1,267 

4,733 

1,767 

11,019 

565 

716 



1,607 



1,273 
10,677 
89,439 



80 
12,315 



11,756 
14,725 
12,204 



1,971 



1,722 
200 



4,501 
1,430 
2,514 

14,955 
5,151 
^122 

12,016 
4,044 



1,674 
5,406 

260 



381 



1 Includes 128 water motors with an aggregate horsepower of 7,955. 

2 Includes nonproducing operators as follows: Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 2; Maryland, 2; Moasachusetts, 1; Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire 1- New Jersev 1- 
and South Carolina, 1. » i* , , j, , 
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Table 6.— NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED EACH MONTH IN PRODUCING AND NONPRODUCING ENTER- 
PRISES, BY INDUSTRIES: 1909. 

(Th8 month of maximum employment for each industry is indicated by boldface type and that of minimum employment by Italics.] 



All Industries 

Fuels: 

Coal, anthiaolte 

Coal, bitmninons 

Fetndeom and natural gas 

Peat 

MBTAis: 

Iron 

Copper 

Frecioas metals- 
Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and Einc 

QulcksilTCr 

Uanganese 

Tungsten 

Stbuctubal hatesials; 

Limestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone 

MiSCEIXAlIEOTTS: 

Asbestos 

Asphaltmn and bituminous rock 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's earth 

Gamet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Buhrstones and millstones 

Gypsom 

Imosorlal earth 

Uagnssite 

Marl 

Hica 

Uineral pigments 

Uonaziteond zircon 

Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones 

Phosphate rock 

PrecMos stones 

Pumice, 

Pyrlte 

Quartz 

Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 

Tr^mll 

All otheb dtocsteies' 



NUMBER OF WAGE EAENEKS EMPLOYED ON 15TH DAY OP— 



Janu- 
ary. 



949,8 



173,059 

S18,451 

34,714 

BS 



51,424 

35,539 
B,9m 

15, ue 

608 
56 
145 



17,91g 
13,732 
4,763 
5,5S2 
7,881 
2,585 
74s 



37 
165 
186 

m 

S,79S 
IS 

«oe 

306 
381 

61 
272 
316 

57 
S,1S2 

54 

55 
laj 
202 

89 

10 

153 

8,136 

111 

i« 

1,092 

174 

390 

i,m 

66 



Febru- 
ary. 



946,496 



172,775 

613,878 

34, m 

67 



44,373 
51,490 

35,664 

2,951 

16,812 

570 

50 

138 



18,238 
14,110 
4,866 
6,660 
7,896 
B,4S8 
786 



37 

206 

18S 

409 

2,877 

8 

224 

308 

352 

63 

271 

309 

52 

3,176 

55 

U 

25 

231 

101 

26 

149 

8,020 

106 

8 

1,093 

159 

349 

1,174 

67 

618 



March. 



954,286 



173,297 

606,935 

34,602 

92 



44,795 
52,074 

36,821 

2,984 

15,783 

582 

61 

142 



23,130 
16,304 
6,419 
6,940 
8,234 
3,719 
1,147 



36 

201 

197 

487 

3,107 

6 

207 

328 

327 

62 

S81 

367 

55 

3,306 

« 

47 

40 

188 

130 

10 

166 

8,083 

106 

11 

1,162 

181 

362 

1,173 

58 

529 



April. 



940,000 



168,295 

482,049 

36,614 

110 



43,897 
61,915 



37,459 

3,306 

16,139 

579 

52 

149 


38,699 

3,689 

16,476 

616 

78 

177 


29,096 
18,844 
8,873 
6,213 


32,206 
19,833 
9,631 
6,424 



8,700 
5,025 
1,928 

45 
198 
219 
462 
3,284 
6 
247 
339 



1,167 
57 



548 



May. 



949, 148 



168,402 

478, 84^ 

36,620 

149 



46,029 
52,772 



6,802 
2,159 



59 
211 
228 
491 
3,312 
5 
279 
SI4 
328 



70 


103 


281 


308 


449 


496 


53 


52 


3,641 


3,531 


66 


55 


46 


50 


33 


21 


261 


236 


147 


152 


22 


10 


183 


196 


7,928 


7,862 


107 


99 


11 


12 


1,126 


1,165 


200 


194 



361 
1,199 
57 

575 



June. 



962,794 



169,261 

484,179 

37,566 

199 



46,589 
52,206 

39, 730 

3,708 

17,275 

644 

78 

183 



34,023 
20,848 
9,767 
6,400 
9,318 
6,191 
2,248 



178 

281 

490 

3,347 

7 

272 

315 

316 

104 

361 

480 

62 

3,637 

65 

58 

38 

276 

166 

H 

188 

7,921 

96 

11 

1,204 

173 

374 

1,260 

155 

693 



July. 



976,813 



167,731 

492,341 

38,262 

170 



48,254 
52, 671 

40,622 

3,769 

17,176 

646 

78 

174 



35,299 
21,435 
9,888 
6,492 
9,377 
6,509 
2,153 



74 

228 

298 

687 

3,391 

13 
275 
322 
313 
115 
387 
465 

39 
3,469 

64 

71 

21 
346 
179 

23 

161 

8,131 

81 

12 

1,187 

174 

364 

1,333 

69 

604 



August. 



985,706 



166,063 

501,760 

38,764 

170 



49,326 
52,410 

41,165 

3,626 

16,945 

636 

90 

200 



36,335 
21,633 
9,733 
6,423 
9,356 
6,616 
2,152 



78 

282 

285 

679 

3,470 

US 

260 

216 

307 

107 

307 

466 

42 

3,515 

57 

60 

28 

354 

184 

23 

172 

7,944 

88 

17 

1,086 

ISS 

363 

1,391 

67 



Septem- 
ber. 



1,007,932 



166,351 

519,648 

39,023 

92 



60,748 
62,866 

41,189 

3,686 

17,685 

663 



37,262 
21,908 
9,529 
6,440 
9,397 
6,696 
2,009 



226 

267 

680 

3,481 

15 

254 

275 

307 

1139 

298 

439 

64 

3,648 

59 

61 

43 

364 

159 

4 

176 

7,927 

89 

24 

1,050 

132 

354 

1,414 

67 

580 



October. 



1,028,876 



170,302 

535,440 

40,156 

94 



51,639 
53,905 

41,487 

3,516 

17,959 

615 

86 

202 



36,889 
21,088 
9,122 
6,356 
9,304 
6,396 
1,920 



84 

196 

240 

673 

3,387 

8 

284 

348 

328 

139 

346 

462 

63 

3,697 

63 

59 

34 

343 

170 



596 



Novem- 
ber. 



1,038,768 



170,925 

550,250 

41,099 

74 



61,654 
53,379 

41,104 

3,381 

18,311 

607 



209 



34,784 
19,332 
8,662 
6,244 
8,927 
5,947 
1,539 



200 

262 

723 

3,418 

8 

237 

288 

328 

120 

372 

420 

63 

3,569 

76 

58 

37 

324 



23 


127 


163 


165 


7, ess 


7,764 


94 


87 


22 


22 


1,060 


1,089 


130 


147 


386 


374 


1,319 


1,284 


68 


67 



567 



Decem- 
ber. 



1,029,696 



169,492 

560,672 

40,710 

87 



51,326 
50,851 

38,641 

3,301 

18,540 

701 

87 

242 



28,805 
16,909 
6,860 
6,326 
8,963 
5,205 
947 



88 
210 
256 
680 
3,375 
8 
229 
290 

1i 

350 

404 

51 

3,603 

70 

58 

26 

288 

179 

27 

170 

7,727 

94 

18 

1,068 

161 

388 

1,192 

55 

689 



Per 
cent 
mini- 
mum is 
of max- 
imum. 



90.5 



95.8 
86.4 
83.0 
26.6 



84.7 
94.3 

85.7 
77.8 
83.3 
81.3 
55.6 
67.0 



48.1 
62.7 



86.2 



37.1 
33.1 



40.9 
58.5 
56.4 
55.9 
80.2 
33.3 
72.5 
61.5 
79.8 
43.9 
67.4 
62.3 
68.4 
84.7 
69.3 
62.0 
48.8 
51.6 
48.4 
14.8 
76.0 
93.8 
73.9 
33.3 
87.2 
61.5 
88.7 
82.3 
93.2 

84.3 



1 Same number reported for one or more other months. 

' All other industries embrace: Antimony, bismuth, borax, chromite, lithium, lithographic stone, manganiferous iron, molybdenum, nickel and cobalt, tin, titanium 
uranium, and vanadium. 
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Table 6 — NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED EACH MONTH IN PRODUCING AND NONPRODUCING ENTER- 

PRISES, BY STATES: 1909. 

[The month of maximuni employment tor each state and division is indicated hy told face type and that of minimum employment by italics.] 



DIVISION AND STATE. 



NT7UBER OF WAGE EABNEKS EMPLOYED ON THE ISTH DAY OP— 



January. 



Feb- 
ruary. 



March. 



April. 



May. 



June. 



July. 



August. 



Septem- 
Der. 



October. 



Novem- 
ber. 



Decem- 
ber. 



Percent 
mini- 
mum is 
of maxi- 
mum. 



United States. 



Geogkaphic Divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. . 
West North Central.. 

South Atlantic 

' East South Centei. . 
West South Central. . 

Mountain 

Pacific 



New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ehode Island 

Connectieut 



Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . 



East Noeth Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 



West Noeth Central: 



Minnesota . _ _ 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Mar;j'land 

Virginia 

WestVirgima.. 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 



East South Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 



West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

■ Oklahoma 

Texas 



Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Pacific: 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 



919,860 



946,496 



954,286 



940,000 



949, 148 



962, 794 



975, 813 



985, 706 



1,007,932 



1,028,875 



1,038,758 



1,029,596 



13, ISO 
365,598 
187,942 
72,598 
105,803 
63,494 
24,164 
88,791 
$8,SS0 



1S,7S9 
17,334 
22,560 

742 
3,532 

181 
14,510 



we 

7,003 
14,668 
71, 133 
1,S0B 
1,932 
3,240 
5,736 



18,021 
16,440 
29,033 

5,307 

1,041 

11,481 

6,335 



18,770 

s,ass 

8,360 
22, 639 

4,737 
U,ISS 
10,586 

5,633 



e,7iB 

SSI 

20,697 



13,252 
366,202 
187,264 

72,888 
105, 162 

61,518 

23,216 

ss.ses 

28,426 



14, 734 
370, 120 
188,714 
72,909 
105,038 
62,030 
22,280 
89,341 
29,120 



16,978 
364,970 
181,813 

69, op 
106,099 

60,777 

«f, m 



18,373 
368,917 
183,192 
70,756 
105, 637 
69,591 
21, 192 
90,560 
30,930 



18, 971 
376,637 
182,141 
73,870 
108,243 
69,001 
22,370 
90,652 
31,009 



19,404 
378,630 
186,523 
74, 969 
109,201 
60,390 
23,779 
91,'231 
31,696 



1,352 

861 

7,369 

s.soe 

BOB 
757 


1,188 

962 

7,555 

2,333 

524 

690 


B,9SB 

B,S49 

354,317 


6,081 

5,469 

354,652 


48,085 
22,612 
74,994 
39,006 


47,900 
22,642 
74,299 
38,995 
3,428 



14, 192 
17,325 
22,585 

727 
3,406 

14B 
14,508 



235 
6,981 
14,S6S 
70,622 
2,067 
1,821 
3,204 
6,679 



17,966 
16,062 
27,610 



11,153 
6,386 

18,849 
3,876 
8,301 

21,999 
6,073 

14, 676 

10,4B1 
S,4U 



1,025 
20,B07 



1,524 
1,108 
7,802 
2,681 
635 



7,057 

5,679 

357,384 



48,330 
23,274 
73, 722 
39,487 
3,901 

14,500 
17,018 
22,732 

627 
3,496 

238 
14,298 



391 
7,080 
14,589 
70,300 
2,048 
1,610 
3,343 
5,677 



17,577 
16,365 
28,088 



10,739 
6,358 



19,222 
4,007 
7,931 

22,045 
5,002 

14,803 

10,605 
5,726 



6,855 

1,111 

21,154 



1,891 
1,625 
8,144 
3,291 
733 
1,394 



8,844 

6,095 

350,031 



47,4^9 
22,369 
68,489 
38,980 
4,646 



14,958 
15,534 
21,218 

414 
3,650 

379 
12,886 



534 
7,106 
14,830 
71,243 
2,035 
1,B70 
3,306 
5,476 



17,093 
16,090 
27,594 

3,260 
969 

io,44e 

6,437 



19,290 
4,262 
7,673 

21,311 
5,328 

14,777 

10,715 
6,909 



7,086 

1,068 

21, 794 



2,346 
1,672 
8,385 
3,660 
755 
1,666 



10,037 

6,418 

352,462 



47,960 
22, 777 
68,128 



17,241 
15,088 
21,394 

351 
3,652 

391 
12,639 



554 
7,121 
14,864 
71,120 
2,041 
1,677 
2,828 
5,432 

16,711 
IB, 918 
26, 962 

3,420 

996 

10,507 

6,269 



19,529 
4,396 
7,498 

21,228 
5,327 

15, 673 

10,751 
6,158 



7,407 

1,114 

22, 409 



2,677 
1,693 
8,618 
3,594 
755 
1,734 



10,567 

6,539 

359,431 



48,861 
22,03B 
ee,B70 
39,571 
5,104 



17,778 
14, 7BB 
22,763 

324 
3,704 

413 
14,133 



631 
7,261 
15,366 
72,301 
2,234 
1,739 
3,319 
6,412 

16,619 
16,941 
26,441 



4,312 

976 

10,818 

6,264 



19,243 

4,541 

7,481 
21,470 

5,414 
15,278 
11,095 

6,130 



7,621 

1,087 

22,401 



1,659 
8,771 
3,806 
731 
1,749 



10,904 

6,730 

360,996 



49,768 
23,627 
67,503 
40,185 
5,540 



18,219 
15,046 
22,932 

387 
3,850 

442 
14,093 



641 
7,290 
15,474 
72,571 
2,298 
1,979 
3,446 
6,502 



17,351 
16,984 
27,065 



11,484 
6,563 



19,582 
4,562 
7,S88 

21,776 
6,749 

14,898 

11,398 
5,878 



7,501 

1,062 

23,133 



19,381 
379,667 
189,241 
76,413 
111,309 
61,375 
24,489 
91,988 
31,843 



1,659 
8,784 
3,802 
747 
1,761 



11,223 

6,805 

361,639 



51,699 
24,419 
67,213 
40,415 
5,495 



18,334 
15,775 
23,405 

394 
3,957 

433 
14, lis 



722 

7,198 
15,916 
74,029 
2,440 
1,929 
3,645 
5,430 



17,974 
15,982 
27,419 



6,469 

912 

11, 727 

6,381 

19,406 
4,689 
7,430 

22, 163 
6,684 

16,080 

11,457 
6,179 



7,439 

1,133 

23,271 



19,462 

382,381 
197,346 
79, 586 
113,229 
63,953 
25,426 
93,434 
33, 115 



2,751 

1,611 
8,765 
3,861 
717 
1,757 



11,279 

6,883 
364,219 



52,974 
25,909 
72,105 
40,664 
6,694 



18,567 
16,729 
24,686 

454 
3,984 

484 
14,682 



7,417 
15,768 
75,874 
2,462 
2,017 
3,628 
6,370 



19,013 
16,440 
28,500 



5,738 

893 

12,277 

6,518 



20,006 
4,446 
7,751 

22,994 
5,882 

15,219 

11,286 
5,860 

7,862 

1,270 

23,983 



18,887 
389, 631 
202,271 
82, 189 
113, 466 
66, 515 
26,638 
95,828 
33,450 



2,551 
1,585 
8,601 
3,751 
718 
1,681 



11,068 

7,056 

371,507 



53,294 
26,272 
76, 124 
40,935 
5,646 



18,952 

17,482 
25,403 

719 
3,878 

433 
15,322 



614 
7,489 
15,615 
76,638 
2,487 
1,835 
3,660 

B,n& 



20,147 
16, 786 
29,582 



6,980 

961 

12,953 

6,744 



20,946 
4,568 
8,060 

24,053 
5,618 

15,749 

10,960 
5,884 



8,031 

1,380 

24,039 



17,729 
391, 602 
206,177 
83,210 
116,725 
67,814 
26, 579 
96,489 
33,133 



2,452 
1,519 
8,171 
3,438 
632 
1,517 



10,264 

6,646 

374,692 



56,413 
26,279 

78,086 

40,384 

6,315 



18,601 
18, 110 
26,017 

756 
3,823 

358 
15,545 



449 
7,624 
16,151 
78,328 
2,626 
1,812 
3,635 
5,300 



20,573 
17,472 
29,769 



900 
13,084 
6,506 



21,207 
4,525 
8,323 

24,444 
5,631 

16,792 

10,937 
6,630 



7,955 

1,366 

23,812 



15,306 
390, 194 
203,009 
80,673 
115,236 
69,723 
27,081 
95,165 
33,208 



2,079 
1,163 
7,419 
3,078 
523 
1,044 



8,540 

6,208 

375,146 



54,142 
25,310 
78,312 
40,526 
4,689 



17,444 
18,310 
26,481 

861 
1,706 

323 
15,558 



257 
7,639 
16,661 
77,528 
2,384 
1,870 
3,777 
5,320 



20,766 
17,311 
31,666 



5,937 

943 

13,162 

6,739 



18, 793 
4,300 
8,601 

26,221 

5,703 
15,670 
11,220 

5,657 



7,749 

1,304 

24, 155 



90.6 



67.6 
93.2 
88.1 
83.0 
90.8 
84.6 
78.0 
91.8 
84.7 



43.2 
50.9 
S3.S 
59.7 
66.9 
39.2 



52.6 
75.8 
93.2 



84.1 
83.8 
85.0 
95.2 
57.0 



72.5 
80.6 
80.2 
38.1 
42.8 
30.0 
81.2 



27.1 
92.6 
87.9 
89.7 
75.4 
77.8 
74.9 
91.1 



80.1 
91.1 
83.5 



53.5 
85.0 
77.6 
92.9 



88.5 
83.5 
85.9 
84.2 
80.5 
90.1 
91.2 
88.1 



83.9 
71.1 
84.9 
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Table 7 — PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— LAND CONTROLLED, CAPITAL, EXPENSES, 

UNITED STATES, BY 



AU Indnstiles (IT. S.) . 

Fuels: 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas. 
Peat 



Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals- 
Deep mines . . 
Placer mines.. 

Lead and zinc .... 

Quiclffiilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 



Steuctitbal maiekals . 

Limestone 

Granite 

Sandstone 

Marble 

Slate 

Traprock 

Bluestone 



Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos , 

Asphaltum and bitumi- 
nous rock. 

Barytes 

Bauxite 

Buhrstones and millstones. 

Clay 

Corundum and emery 

Feldspar 

Fluorspar 

Fuller's earth 

Garnet 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gypsum 

Infusorial earth 

Magnesite 

Marl 

Mica 

Mineral pigments 

Mcnazite and zircon 

Oilstones, scythestones, 
and whetstones. 

Phosphate rock 

Precious stones 

Pumice 

Pyrite 

Quartz 

Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 

Tripoli 



51 All other nrousTEiEs • . 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



19,916 



192 

3,603 

7,793 

10 



176 
161 

1,604 

678 

977 

12 

3 

22 

3,988 
1,665 
707 
695 
77 
185 
196 
663 



5 
12 

23 

10 

14 

261 

4 
22 
13 
16 

3 
19 
13 
78 
14 

6 

3 
73 
23 

4 
21 



Num- 
ber of 
mines, 
quar- 
ries, 
and 
wells. 



423 

6,013 

166,320 

10 



368 

2,845 

880 

1,142 

12 

8 

116 

4,603 
1,916 
826 
677 
108 
219 
220 
637 



27 



Land 
controlled 



24,215,611 



465, 134 
7,717,615 
12,694,838 
1,629 



1,313,214 
275,598 

374, 685 

213,678 

125,322 

22,837 

3,467 

7,624 

341,695 
128,495 
51,398 
65,680 
43,446 
19,897 
18,085 
14,795 



Capital. 



$3,380,525,841 



3,045 
7,137 



42 


14,079 


10 


14,214 


14 


606 


336 


59,063 


« 


1,653 


28 


3,666 


15 


3,434 


21 


6,644 


4 


5,396 


•20 


5,984 


25 


2,604 


222 


54,215 


16 


2,306 


13 


2,369 


3 


2,260 


78 


12,265 


26 


1,337 


4 


60,550 


45 


3,928 


153 


340,697 


27 


2,868 


4 


320 


12 


9,179 


14 


1,877 


4 


6,747 


,46 


11,676 


7 


874 



27,843 



246,928,078 

1,062,197,083 

683,268,497 

318,024 



300,735,917 
301,896,296 

443,716,258 
66,840,870 
62,627,935 
2,718,812 
960,000 
1,468,428 

1132,641,780 
44,089,476 
26,422,307 
16,758,465 
20,272,755 
12,177,350 
8,745,663 
1,299,789 



88,000 
2,567,273 

472,761 

3,023,414 

9,685 

6,780,077 

316,909 

605,769 

195,215 

1,362,427 

181,858 

1,606,768 

304,324 

10,213,284 

147,900 

89,016 

70,146 

1,261,780 

386, 601 

63,000 

247,478 

30,642,666 

701,945 

4,400 

1,717,410 

343,883 

5,293,900 

8,659,744 

170,800 

6,891,650 



EXPENSES OF OPEEATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



$1,042,642,693 



139,324,467 

396,907,026 

135,638,644 

96,034 



74,071,830 
107,679,212 

68,764,692 

6,810,482 

24,463,299 

718,861 

21,725 

365,780 

63,641,585 
23,875,507 
16,192,138 
6,626,438 
4,842,835 
5,831,256 
5,090,538 
1,182,873 



72,747 
301,673 

176,967 

316,221 

18,354 

2,289,198 

7,459 

238,'896 

319,426 

274,776 

98,206 

328,690 

339,261 

4,905,662 

61,083 

62,444 

17,812 

182,828 

116,860 

50,909 

99,259 

7,421,430 

195,908 

6,087 

734,355 

156,418 

4,638,389 

1,036,371 

42,493 

740,874 



Services. 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



Clerks and 

other 
subordinate 

salaried 
employees. 



$32,823,748 



2,317,223 

12,724,418 

4,848,224 

17,178 



1,749,989 
1,928,167 

2,816,906 

359,376 

896,722 

63,441 

4,620 

29,901 

! 3,642,297 
1,227,768 
741, 171 
398,383 
281,018 
306,899 
244,777 
53,052 



7,940 
39,809 

13,623 

24,878 

225 

180,863 

1,044 

25,367 

19, 649 

33,880 

3,660 

23,588 

20,672 

288,954 

4,990 

5,338 

2,895 

13,570 

15,082 

3,100 

4,083 

430,623 
36,169 



$20,569,803 



Wage 

earners. 



Supplies and 
materials, 



$586,774,079 



2,266,081 92,317,669 

9,076,477 294,196,488 

2,393,657 27,091,660 

3,018 40,313 



Supplies, materials, and fuel. 



$173,411,438 



34,573 
10,447 
64,290 
71,334 
6,000 

38,950 



1,639,973 
1,786,861 

980,474 

71,397 

195,844 

15,140 

480 

3,240 

2 1,504,442 
490,238 
328,361 
132,086 
102,089 
98,680 
102,317 
8,446 



2,200 
4,320 

6,560 
7,608 



44,024 



3,336 
5,024 
4,470 

900 

2,426 

6,373 

262,935 

120 
2,105 
1,030 

960 
1,800 

600 
1,000 

160,467 

2,700 

90 

20,329 

2,679 

46,069 

31,678 

840 

12,086 



29,731,456 
49,382,979 

30,868,371 

2,669,574 

10,477,657 

407,544 

11,988 

178,345 

39,661,871 
14,082,185 
11,112,195 
3,993,340 
3,079,023 
4,088,653 
2,538,964 
767,511 



31,189 
128,977 

90,310 

198,273 

16, 625 

1,361,622 

3,675 

106,653 

168,445 

118,629 

40,204 

160,069 

148,323 

1,820,877 

27,627 

32,479 

9,587 

124,668 

43,974 

5,046 

69,884 

3,216,661 
95,972 
4,778 
408,419 
81,648 
324,538 
504,116 
22,657 

373,269 



23,504,740 
40,064,899 
39,947,013 



12,597,428 
23,718,373 

14,100,617 

2,194,444 

4,836,023 

130,847 

3,461 

85,655 

8,800,184 

3,754,125 

1,921,912 

909,955 

644,327 

621,761 

1,018,090 

130,014 



23,120 
66,159 

21,756 

21,666 

483 

280,953 

260 

40,852 

34,695 

35,797 

19,491 

69,601 

99,470 

986,658 

4,432 

6,282 

1,463 

10,377 

14,710 

1,760 

4,957 

898,657 

30,449 

539 

152,143 

17,461 

248,383 

196,054 

7,407 

126,340 



Purchased 
ore and 

natural gas 

(duplica- 
tion in 

product). 



$29,318,316 $46,136,650 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



433,801 
9,888,877 



10,696,964 
6,451,627 
'i,'947,'647' 



3,193,226 

7,609,947 

1,444,595 

17,974 



4,632,289 
13,324,157 

5,105,253 

675,602 

2,400,724 

54,631 

49S 

8,648 

3,482,054 
1,507,628 
757,078 
319,961 
261,689 
327,397 
279,082 
29,219 



400 
13,598 

6,468 

33,624 

25 

108, 38» 



15,892 

24,414 

48,010 

5,795 

35,922 

14,562 

S73,459 

9,235 

7,556 

1,525 

12,392 

7,775 

770 

6,601 

1,360,368 
1,012 



71,537 

12,065 

708,384 

66,339 

2,006 

138,929 



' Includes $4,876,095 which can not be distributed among the several industries. 

sin some cases the same operator conducted two or more quarries producing different kinds of stone, all quarries being managed through one central admlnlstra. 




_ , .. -iji j--.„„ ,,^ ^ totals for " structural materials " are as follows- 

officers of corporations, superintendents, and managers, $389,239; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $242,326; and taxes, $27,767. '"""w». 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS, PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES, AND POWER, FOR THE 
INDUSTRIES: 1909. 



EXPENSES OF OPERiTiON ANB DEVELOPMENT— Continued. 



Miscellaneous. 



KoTalties 

and lent of 

mines. 



Taxes. 



Contract 
work. 



Rent ol 

offices 

and other 

sundry 



Per cent ol total. 



Serv- 



Sup- 
plies. 



Mia. 
cella- 
neous. 



Value of 
products. 



PEKSONS ENQAQED IN INDUSTEY. 



Aggre- 
gate. 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



Per- 
forming 
manual 
labor 



Salaried 
officers 
of cor- 
pora- 
tions, 
super- 
intend- 
ents, 
and 
man- 
agers. 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



Wage 

earners, 

Deo. 15, or 

nearest 

repre- 

sen&tlve 

day. 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



$63,973,685 



$17,796,763 



$28,887,898 



$43,950,513 



61.4 



23.1 



14.8 



7,980,739 

12,083,488 

21,282,820 

800 



15,174,735 
1,789,666 

1,163,985 

141,716 

2,301,850 

5,268 



1,375 

1,439,445 

488,919 

194,349 

97,604 

47,911 

271,252 

282,501 

56,909 



45 
1,517 

14,232 

6,909 

271 

85,403 

70S 

9,238 

1,917 

582 

6,850 

5,765 

3,348 

74,916 

735 

253 



5,684 

3,469 

100 

1,061 

345,568 



190 

887 

2,959 



31,287 
2,662 

2,152 



2,681,877 

4,481,816 

2,576,986 

907 



3,970,355 
1,934,158 

1,084,576 

119,369 

167,188 

6,957 

678 

3,213 

1496,235 

161,117 

113,097 

53,075 

70,616 

33,192 

32,301 

5,070 



846 
5,694 

1,967 

3,993 

28 

25,147 

11 

1,473 

1,012 

2,863 

4,869 

3,401 

2,134 

39,062 

813 

252 

247 

852 

1,255 

303 

1,211 

86,859 
1,746 



1,701,514 
2,209,672 
16,736,510 



2,698,842 
644,562 

3,603,984 

99,582 

197,259 

9,878 



3,361,408 

13,127,020 

9,428,312 

9,354 



1,876,763 
2,574,335 

2,588,899 

479,422 

1,032,985 

25,255 



40,976 

463,590 
201,880 
65,744 
73,359 
27,344 
28,962 
60,204 
6,097 



400 
15,546 

14,346 



48,068 



6,145 

1,512 

53,606 

15,501 

713 

8,933 



8,681 

949 

67 



4,000 
25,597 
16,558 

2,430 



20,388 

36,500 

6,622 

251,849 



2,730 

16,351 

361 

3,550 



500 



14,527 

2 4,151,467 
1,961,657 
958,231 
648,675 
428,818 
154,560 
532,302 
126,555 



6,607 
26,053 

7,705 

19,271 

697 

154,729 

1,761 

27,404 

63,321 

30,478 

16,547 

23,918 

19,882 

842,243 

10,701 

8,179 

1,065 

8,299 

7,407 

2,740 

3,840 

671,478 

27,860 

490 

37,592 

10,296 

3,092,768 

116,512 

208 

40,715 



69.5 
79.8 
25.3 
63.0 



44.7 
49.3 

50.4 
45.5 
47.3 
67.6 
78.7 
57.8 

70.4 
66.2 
75.2 
68.3 
71.5 
77.1 
56.7 
70.0 



56.8 
57.4 

62.5 
73.0 
91.8 
69.3 
63.3 
58.7 
60.5 
57.1 
45.5 
56.6 
51.4 
48.4 
53.6 
63.9 
75.8 
76.1 
52.5 
17.2 
76.5 

51.3 
68.8 
80.0 
63.1 
61.0 
9.6 
58.6 
69.4 

67.3 



19.2 
12.1 
37.8 
25.5 



23.3 
44.2 

37.3 
42.2 
37.6 
25.8 
18.2 
25.8 

19.3 
22.0 
16.6 
18.5 
16.6 
14.5 
25.5 
13.5 



32.3 

26.4 

16.9 
17.5 

2.8 
17.0 

3.5 
23.7 
18.5 
30.5 
25.7 
32.1 
33.6 
31.8 
22.4 
22.2 
16.8 
12.5 
19.4 

6.0 
11.7 

30.4 
16.1 
8.8 
30.5 
19.0 
21.1 
25.3 
22.1 

35.7 



11.3 
8.1 
36.9 
11.5 



32.0 
6.5 

12.3 
12.3 
15.1 
6.6 
3.1 
16.4 

10.3 
11.8 

8.2 
13.2 
11.9 

8.4 
17.8 
16.5 



10.9 
16.2 

21.6 
9.5 
5.4 
13.7 
33.2 
19.6 
21.0 
12.4 
28.8 
11.3 
15.0 
19.8 
24.0 
13.9 
7.4 
11.4 
28.1 
77.8 
12.8 

18.3 
15.1 
11.2 

6.4 
20.0 
69.3 
16.1 

8.5 

7.0 



$1,238,410,322 



149,180,471 

427,962,464 

185,416,684 

109,047 



106,947,082 
134,616,987 



10,237,252 
31,363,094 

868,458 
20,435 

563,457 

75,992,908 
29,832,492 
18,997,976 
•7,702,423 
6,239,120 
6,054,174 
5,578,317 
1,588,406 



65,140 
466,461 

224,766 

670,829 

34,441 

2,945,948 

18,185 

271,437 

288,509 

315, 762 

101,920 

344,130 

413,296 

5,812,810 

75,503 

68,463 

13,307 

206,794 

151,015 

64,472 

206,028 

10,781,192 

315,464 

30,097 

676,984 

231,025 

4,432,066 

1,174,516 

66,557 

778,938 



1,139,332 



178,004 

592,677 

62,172 



55,176 
55,258 

37,755 

5,436 

24,397 

640 

65 

227 

'101,129 

41,029 

22,211 

11,025 

6,649 

10,121 

6,748 

3,020 



241 

372 

726 

79 

4,351 
19 
363 
376 
380 
120 
436 
430 

4,215 



608 

246 

34 

232 

8,573 

145 

25 

1,160 

208 

460 

1,452 

73 

560 



49,374 



1,315 

11,620 

19,353 

15 



1,109 
661 

3,359 
1,149 
2,525 

27 
7 

45 

»6,744 
2,645 
1,248 
913 
188 
499 
317 
827 



5 
20 

35 

27 

19 

404 

2 
28 
27 
27 

7 
26 
16 
163 
23 

8 

7 

133 

35 

8 
25 

214 
33 
5 

22 
18 
13 
64 
11 

20 



29,922 



8,861 



19,462 



24,675 



1,066,283 



188 

3,739 

16,213 

1 



76 
79 

2,011 

951 

1,947 

3 

4 

32 

4,106 
1,634 
730 
587 
49 
221 
116 



23 
1 

18 
244 



16 

3 

4 

116 

20 
6 

19 

17 
5 
5 
4 
7 



72 
1,713 
2,155 



24 
42 

951 

673 

1,171 



1 
20 

1,827 
640 
318 
215 
6 
70 
22 
556 



U 



1,127 

7,881 

3,140 

14 



1,033 
582 

1,348 

198 

578 

24 

3 

13 

3 2,638 
1,011 
518 
326 
139 
278 
201 
58 



5 
20 

12 

26 

1 

160 

2 

17 

19 

24 

2 

24 

11 

157 

7 

5 

3 

17 

15 

2 

6 

197 
28 



3,185 

11,268 

2,988 

6 



1,837 
1,454 

780 



15 
1 
5 

3 2,035 
689 
402 
204 
148 
184 
171 
18 



76 



10 
7 
8 
1 
6 
6 
274 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

173 
5 
2 
27 



13 



173,504 

569,789 

39,831 

182 



52,230 
53,143 

33,616 

4,199 

21,603 

598 

57 

177 

92,350 
37,695 
20,561 
9,908 
6,313 
9,438 
6,260 
2,175 



79 
215 

330 

690 

60 

3,871 

17 

325 

342 

345 

112 

404 

408 

3,778 

75 

74 

29 

473 

209 

25 



8,186 

107 

18 

1,111 

184 

408 

1,336 

60 

527 



4,608,253 




346,534 
376,464 

200,966 
27,278 

110,559 
784 
175 



303,442 
125,024 
61,095 
33,487 
21,779 
29,777 
29,211 
3,069 



380 
828 



262 
1,565 



8,868 



1,179 

1,739 

315 

2,647 

1,648 

17,685 

316 

126 

105 

463 

849 

45 

448 

50,526 
109 



5,758 
1,219 
3,114 
9,433 
265 

3,141 



» The following numbers c 
stone: Aggregate, 326; salaried c 
< Includes enterprises as f'" 
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Table 8.— PRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— CAPITAL, EXPENSES, VALUE OF PRODUCTS, PERSONS 



CrVISION AND STATE. 



TTnlted States 

Geogbaphic DmaioNs: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central . 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode Island 

Connecticut 

Mtodle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Nokth Centbal: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West Noeth Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

SoDTH Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Centeal: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

West South Centbal: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



Num- 
ber of 
oper- 
ators. 



19,916 



510 
6,333 
4,152 
2,300 
1,358 

830 
1,229 
1,972 
1,538 



97 
45 
137 
139 
21 
71 



1,351 

131 

4,851 



1,876 
1,010 

915 
83 

268 



153 

373 

1,021 

63 

39 

18 

643 



126 
150 
798 
118 



36 



437 
216 
177 



96 



373 
174 

66 
672 

98 
135 
188 



93 

116 

1,329 



Num- 
ber of 
mines 
and 
quar- 



18,164 



3,903 
2,662 
2,603 
1,652 
1,109 
452 
3,728 
1,610 



102 
53 
182 
147 
27 
75 



752 

151 

3,000 



964 
480 
759 
173 
286 



250 
431 



582 



173 
244 
718 
130 
32 
109 



442 
365 
302 



146 

2 

212 

92 



370 
95 
1,575 
285 
251 
235 
374 



170 

161 

1,279 



Number 
of wells. 



166,320 



71, 122 
56,379 

3,450 
15, 146 

1,110 

14,700 

97 

4,316 



11,342 
'69,'786 



35,067 

10,373 

10,918 

21 



3,402 



15,146 



1,109 
1 



246 
12,113 
2,279 



4,316 



Capital. 



2 $3,380, 625, 841 



27,950,080 
919,992,103 
469,041,901 
321,757,330 
341,053,471 
145,688,421 
110,680,029 
709,074,649 
275,819,077 



3,825,931 
1,546,503 
13,992,096 
5,054,093 
567,015 
2,964,442 

45,171,232 

8,613,663 

866,207,208 

161,324,529 
59,764,947 
116,969,707 
119,331,987 
11,660,731 

176,950,369 

8,481,483 

60,549,081 

1,058,649 

32,697,991 

222,428 

41,797,329 



969,078 
25,169,678 
65,992,693 
219,466,909 
5,985,112 
1,209,390 
11,475,710 
20,794,901 

26,786,640 
33,819,977 
85,081,804 



7,200,417 
13,207,232 
70,696,411 
19,575,969 



145,135,510 
48,892,888 
9,505,365 

144,639,558 
40,125,674 

119,772,781 
81,000,043 

120,002,830 



13,074,691 

9,166,834 

263,577,662 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



$1,042,642,693 



14,696,118 
315,473,663 
200,211,992 
101,600,234 
96,161,345 
46,133,257 
40,200,168 
166,586,458 
61,589,468 



1,876,341 
1,204,966 
6,795,268 
2,987,176 
673,877 
1,158,491 



9,987,768 

4,607,940 

300,977,965 



53,852,530 
20,312,752 
68,718,121 
51,819,838 
5,508,751 



38,574,180 
13,694,714 
27,615,101 

670, 140 
5,154,263 

260,049 
15,831,787 



608,937 
5,006,157 
8,863,954 
71,347,631 
1,416,076 
1,034,823 
2,064,236 
6,909,532 



11,721,722 
11,969,267 
22,442,378 



4,309,211 

6,641,565 

21,071,609 

8,177,783 



46,520,545 
7,198,763 
9,053,467 
38,630,288 
6,663,423 
28,608,216 
16,606,028 
14,415,728 



7,800,722 

1,223,468 

52,565,278 



Services. 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, super- 
intendents, 
and man- 
agers. 



"$32,823,718 



603,790 
8,066,471 
5,986,494 
2,570,135 
3,463,174 
2,217,967 
1,647,442 
4,863,504 
2,481,872 



87,779 
45, 619 
227,650 
153,683 
29,948 
69,111 



496,776 

183,690 

7,387,005 



1,749,762 

736,347 

2,058,102 

1,266,659 

186,724 



694,277 
320,951 
993, 190 

34,372 
113, 109 

12,900 
401,336 



61,900 

196,609 

367,255 

2,197,617 

81,646 

55,065 

146,888 

366, 194 

667,739 
609,021 
941,207 

162,502 
148,386 
972,829 
363,725 



718,596 
269,251 
265,636 
1,441,869 
234,187 
577,885 
755,233 
610,848 



213,198 

91,387 

2,177,287 



Clerks and 

other 
subordinate 

salaried 
employees. 



s $20, 569, 803 



Wage 
earners. 



$686,774,079 



293,492 
5,961,915 
3,434,660 
1,789,303 
2,267,740 
1,413,822 

802,375 
3,004,691 

956,406 



31,847 
7,869 
142,687 
59,676 
27,941 
23,573 



212,089 

79,491 

5,670,335 



1,025,222 
366,174 

1,054,563 

917,963 

71,748 



874,463 
220,024 
281,730 
28,217 
94,028 
3,745 
287,096 



8,115 
131,838 
255,366 
1,631,267 
41,396 
27, 175 
43,018 
129,565 



297,409 
379,267 
737,146 



75,965 
178,645 
369,728 
178,037 



694,477 
88,627 
191,772 
671,071 
210,947 
440,295 
442,294 
265,208 



131,468 
33,446 
791,492 



9,814,166 
204,992,523 
118,672,711 
50,566,348 
49,886,136 
29,443,806 
15,671,675 
82,081,073 
25,645,641 



Supplies, materials, and fuel. 



Supplies and 
materials. 



$173,411,438 



1,332,242 

926,362 

4,449,315 

1,966,997 

409,883 

729,377 



4,717,595 

2,801,066 

197,473,862 



14,782,488 
46,378,727 
27,660,908 
3,081,359 



11,907,049 
10,870,446 
14,393,570 
364,321 
3,224,676 
169,937 
9,636,360 



217, 727 

3,339,682 

5,229,787 

35,980,736 

862,762 

626,429 

1,278,159 

2,350,854 



7,827,514 
7,358,583 
14,257,709 



3,026,140 

872,627 

7,776,413 

3,997,495 



21,361,406 
4,045,647 
6,266,787 

18,463,296 
3,529,356 

13,502,760 
8,986,851 
6,925,070 



5,891,007 

706,192 

19,049,442 



1,847,736 
47,736,970 
28,179,361 
15,605,588 
14,722,485 
6,386,232 
7,922,941 
32,190,652 
19,819,473 



219,579 
100,931 
905, 157 
363,698 
130,947 
127,424 



1,886,937 

674,962 

45,175,071 



7,360,280 
1,823,904 
8,472,837 
9,800,415 
721,925 



6,736,806 
1,307,919 
4,730,342 

96,362 
1,054,632 

35,474 
1,645,163 



162,054 
478,556 
1,173,866 
11,647,711 
152,714 
124,618 
254,021 
738,946 



1,322,406 
1,571,612 
2,492,214 



368,207 

859,466 

4,897,176 

1,798,102 



9,837,503 
1,847,458 
1,385,594 
5,459,666 
805,487 
5,559,367 
3,920,414 
3,375,163 



843,025 

186,796 

18,789,652 



Purchased 

ore and 
natural gas 

(duplica- 
tion in 

product). 



$29,318,316 



3,164,839 

6,666,650 

1,919,664 

893,664 

170, 135 

173, 100 

14,577,714 

2,762,660 



65,666 



3,099,183 



6,376,075 
22,595 
101,980 



156,000 



1,471,653 



55,139 
'392,862 



893,664 



41,959 
128,176 



7,200 
130,587 
36,313 



6,569,820 



4,930,144 



1,370,391 

106,910 

1,610,449 



2,762,660 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



$45,136,650 



753,714 
7,327,680 
7,399,712 
5,190,869 
3,418,805 
1,912,689 
1,506,758 
14,509,236 
3,118,087 



84,683 
54,427 
362,438 
153,268 
26,991 
71,917 



585,161 

319,329 

6,423,190 



892,671 

561,821 

1,326,880 

4,193,347 

435,993 



2,024,606 

221,740 

2,220,657 

12,835 

421,048 

22,019 

267,964 



26,378 
104,166 
484,627 

1,212,825 
103,319 
117,899 
146,666 

1,223,035 



218,489 

645,376 

1,048,824 



138,987 
726,971 
384,186 
256,614 



3,628,050 

356,199 

376, 187 

1,956,984 

203,083 

5,603,989 

1,074,119 

1,311,625 



246,852 

96,592 

2,775,643 



1 Exclusive of duplications, 307 operators having reported in two or more states. Such duplications have not been excluded in the totals for the several geographic 
' Includes $59,468,780 which could not be distributed among the several states. 

' In some cases the same operator conducted enterprises in two or more states, all such enterprises being managed through one central administrative offioe Tn 
such cases it was Impossible to assign the corporate officers and the central office force to any partlciflar state; this wasalso the case in respect to contract woA Md texM 



which were reported in a lump sum for all properties. The total central office expenses we're" accordingly apmrtiOTed among thr4"SS^tote oro rate to^the'Sltef 
expenses reported for each state and the esthnated amounts of such administrative expenses were added to^^Sundry expenses " In the totaUfor th? n^ito^ atotS 
however, the number of officers and salaried employees, as well as their salaries, and the amount of contract work and taxes,' appear under the pro ner heads The 
amounts thus mcluded in the item of " Sundry expenses" for individual states and distributed in the totals for the United StattS are a^ fnllnws- SSi«riorf „«;„^i. „^ 
corporation..., superintendents, and managers, $922,199; clerks and other subordinate salaried employees, $6«,399rtara, $m,240;1iid ointraot work%6lt^i! 
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Miscellaneous. 



Koyalties 

and rent of 

mines. 



$63,973,685 



185,637 

15,945,607 

12,335,880 

14,718,304 

8,639,760 

1,373,504 

4,391,962 

3,410,506 

2,972,425 



Taxes. 



■$17,796,763 



16,302 
4,271 

84,332 

55,409 
8,552 

16,771 



465,454 

101,026 

15,379,127 



3,667,382 

595,274 

3,579,472 

4,048,606 

445,146 



10,731,959 

349,440 

1,954,092 

10,647 

4,776 

1,551 

1,665,839 



4,392 
133,786 
418,353 
7,796,172 
20,212 
10,336 
58,717 
197,792 



422,579 
617,097 



193,990 

496,198 

2,783,975 

917,799 



1,822,875 
27,632 
107,834 
1,017,447 
78,995 
8,256 
71,911 
275,556 



141,231 

16,935 

2,814,259 



154,826 
5,920,809 
3,332,106 
3,280,168 
1,307,777 

376,047 

456,134 
2,143,200 

683,456 



16,241 
5,251 

72,147 

40,187 
3,343 

17,657 



173,989 

47,354 

5,699,466 



856,766 

176,369 

287,460 

1,948,756 

62,755 



2,824,161 
43,574 
158,086 
4,300 
102,063 
414 
147,570 



1,624 

88,559 

150,074 

965,443 

7,665 

10,783 

13,236 

70,493 



96,122 
94,575 
185,360 



18,084 

67,601 

308,216 

62,333 



453,386 
168,145 

61,409 
542,972 

40,410 
431,829 
211,920 
243,129 



93,593 

12,917 

576,946 



Contract 
work. 



> $28,887,898 



110,705 
6,533,663 
6,154,644 
2,762,943 
4,862,717 
1,006,660 
2,469,045 
4,308,511 

617,309 



Bent of 
offices 

and other 
sundry 

expenses. 



s $43, 950, 013 



6,728 
9,246 
64,698 
16,272 



13,761 



513,042 

44,489 

5,976,032 



2,970,544 
295,982 

2,376,966 

470,205 

40,957 



2,157,108 

40,836 

162,084 

1,326 

60 

5,593 

395,947 



5,800 

8,303 

119,028 

4,465,926 

37,386 

6,680 

1,903 

217,691 



184,903 
54,372 
767,385 



117,195 

62,440 

2,137,314 

152,096 



394,499 
23,036 
61,642 
2,996,083 
132,635 
238,932 
285,066 
196,768 



14,462 

7,717 

595,130 



932,052 
9,823,280 
9,059,774 
3,197,022 
6,689,087 
2,832,395 
5,169,726 
5,497,371 
2,632,139 



Value of 
products. 



$1,238,410,322 



80,940 
51,000 
486,944 
177,996 
36,272 
98,900 



872,069 

266,533 

8,694,684 



3,184,599 

962,798 

3,082,164 

1,524,079 

306,144 



623,751 

319,784 

1,149,797 

18,771 

84,843 

8,416 

991,660 



30,947 

524,669 

676,698 

4,656,270 

109,076 

.56,838 
121,628 
614,962 



684,561 

597,395 

1,550,439 



208,141 
3,222,131 
1,312,185 

417,269 



1,049,933 
382,868 
346,707 

1,151,756 
318,423 
874, 462 
771,310 
601,912 



72,486 
2,232,767 



17,327,242 
370,742,262 
237,534,170 
130,262,638 
105,714,462 

49,143,289 

47,530,937 
205,063,900 

75,111,522 



2,056,063 
1,308,597 
8,221,323 
3,467,888 
897,606 
1,375,765 



13,334,975 

8,347,601 

349,069,786 



63,767,112 
21,934,201 
76,658,974 
67,714,479 
7,459,404 



58,664,862 
13,877,781 
31,667,625 

564,812 
6,432,417 

322,617 
18,722,634 



516,213 
5,782,045 
8,795,646 
76,287,889 
1,358,617 
1,252,792 
2,874,595 
8,846,665 



12,100,076 
12,692,547 
24,360,667 



4,603,845 
6,647,060 
26,637,892 
10,742,160 



54,991,961 
8,649,342 
10,672, 188 
45,680,135 
5,587,744 
34,217,651 
22,083,282 
23,271,597 



10,537,556 

1,191,512 

63,382,454 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTKIES. 



Aggregate, 



1,139,332 



19,590 

427,091 

229,255 

95,637 

124,512 

75,004 

31,387 

99,711 

36,171 



2,686 
1,610 
8,901 
3,805 
737 
1,851 



14,230 

7,176 

405,686 



62,874 
31,292 
86, 389 
42,133 
6,567 



19,596 
19,904 
32,462 

960 
3,987 

527 
18,201 



671 
8,201 
17,596 
82,808 
3,094 
2,079 
4,267 
5,796 



23,393 
18,968 
32,643 



6,739 

1,163 

15,842 

7,643 



21,791 
3,940 
8,983 

26,783 
6,112 

14, 104 

11,735 
6,263 



7,663 

1,299 

27,219 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



49,374 



938 
16,326 
11,301 
6,230 
3,509 
2,184 
2,166 
4,168 
3,263 



168 
76 

311 

222 
37 

125 



2,641 

227 

13,457 



Proprie- 
tors and 

firm 
members. 



Salaried 
officers of 
corpora- 
tions, 
superin- 
tendents, 

and 
managers. 



29,922 



515 

11,520 

7,461 

3,547 

1,350 

501 
1,056 
2,023 
1,959 



42 
160 
121 

18 

76 



2,294 
96 
9,130 



< 19,452 



423 
4,806 
3,850 
1,683 
2,159 
1,683 
1,100 
2,135 
1,304 



4,333 


3,064 


3,259 


2,628 


2,643 


1,425 


680 


118 


386 


216 


547 


169 


668 


423 


2,450 


1,783 


79 


51 


75 


31 


28 


16 


1,383 


1,074 


30 


9 


279 


101 


329 


86 


2,236 


909 


'231 


166 


■46 


13 


186 


58 


173 


9 


870 


338 


482 


87 


832 


76 


215 


75 


131 


72 


1,349 


648 


461 


261 


769 


504 


284 


169 


306 


202 


1,411 


647 


210 


86 


301 


100 


390 


102 


487 


213 


162 


48 


174 


112 


2,927 


1,799 



70 
33 
161 
101 
19 
49 



347 

131 

4,327 



1,269 
631 

1,218 
662 
170 



378 

245 

667 

28 

44 

12 

309 



21 
178 
243 
1,327 
66 
32 
128 
164 



532 
396 

756 



701 
200 



265 
115 
104 
764 
124 
201 
288 
274 



114 

62 

1,128 



Clerks 
and 
other 
subor- 
dinate 
salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



Wage 
earners, 
Dec. 16, 
or nearest 
representa- 
tive day. 



< 24, 675 



398 
7,829 
4,294 
1,949 
2,997 
1,964 

979 
2,481 
1,120 



1,065,283 



18,254 

402,937 

213,660 

83,458 

118,006 

70,866 

28,262 

93,072 

31,788 



47 
16 
202 
75 
23 



148 
7,395 



1,366 

474 

1,310 

1,066 



935 
226 
336 
21 
46 
8 
377 



13 
177 
374 
2,168 
38 
20 
67 
140 



490 

468 

1,016 



102 

79 

573 

225 



519 
64 
178 
603 
220 
352 
341 
204 



148 
38 
934 



2,471 
1,520 
8,388 
3,608 
677 
1,690 



11,303 
6,801 



57,185 
27,659 
82,436 
40,397 
6,083 



18,114 
19,010 
29,676 

860 
3,866 

491 
16,441 



628 
7,745 
16,893 
78,404 
2,825 
2,014 
4,014 
5,483 



22,033 
18,028 
30,795 



6,422 

953 

13,920 

6,967 



20,603 
3,592 
8,499 

24,769 
5,682 

13,451 

11,004 
5,572 



7,343 

1,087 

23,368 



Land 

controlled 

(acres). 



24,215,611 



67,675 
5,874,701 
4,139,440 
1,425,461 
6,503,321 
2,368,739 
1,844,933 
1,022,469 
968,982 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



11,655 
7,979 

35,327 

8,077 

669 

3,878 



495,679 

26,809 

5,352,313 

2,135,777 

522, 176 

990,389 

452,602 

38,496 



337,792 
81,458 

339,677 

34,696 

31,933 

1,038 



642 
109,419 
294,416 
5,669,363 
75,296 
47,899 
136, 129 
270, 167 



710,636 
807,131 
860,972 



110,526 

102,251 

1,211,893 

420,263 



119,642 
48,920 
85,650 
213,876 
397, 174 
44,217 
74,650 
38,431 



107,989 
33,708 
827,285 



4,608,253 



61,259 
1,738,613 
913,857 
370,390 
536,648 
179,650 
149,602 
467,184 
191,050 



8,141 

3,771 

26,668 

15,031 

2,360 



101,759 

18,048 

1,618,806 



294,763 
96,039 
225,330 
273,861 
24,864 



151,834 

23,453 

109,672 

2,025 

15,648 

815 

66,943 

1,480 
18,118 
34,630 
416,282 
6,062 
7,012 
10,698 
42,366 

53,203 
34,523 
91,924 



14,080 

8,445 

96,074 

32,003 



174,389 
26,278 
30,338 
93,777 
16,042 
47,272 
47,226 
26,862 



20,742 

8,070 

162,238 



4 The foUowing numbers of persons, which could not be distributed by states, are included vmder t}i^P™Per Jieadhigs in the United States totals: Aggregate, 974; 
salaried offioe^fc^pSattois, ^perintendents, and managers, 310; and clerks and other subordmate ealaned employees, 664. 

92752°— 13 ^22 
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MINES AND QUARRIES. 



Table 9 ^NONPRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES, LAND 

CONTROLLED, POWER, CAPITAL, AND EXPENSES: 1909. 



All indastries (TJnlted States) 

Fuels: 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas 

Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals — 

Deep mines 

Placer mines 

Lead and zinc 

Quicksilver 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

SlETTCTUiiAL materials: 

Limestone 

Granite 

Marble 

Slate 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Clay 

Fluorspar 

Graphite 

Gypsum 

Mica 

Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones 

Phosj)hate rock 

Precious stones 

All other indiisteies' 



Num- 
ber 
of oper- 
ators. 



3,749 



260 



20 
13 

3,078 
132 
63 
18 
5 
12 



Num- 
ber 
of 

mines, 

quar- 
ries, 
and 

wells. 



6 

£5 
1128 



21 
13 

8,352 
192 
71 
28 
9 
84 



S4 



PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY. 



Aggre- 



27,616 



327 

765 

1,917 

804 
799 

20,453 
772 
494 
139 
42 
109 



159 
18 
81 
94 



25 
46 
14 
35 
25 
29 
13 
137 
27 



Proprietors and officials. 



Total. 



6,494 



6 
60 
396 



23 



4,426 

199 

150 

27 

9 

14 



19 



31 



Proprietors and 
firm members. 



Total. 



207 



3,135 

152 

123 

19 

6 

7 



16 



Per- 
forming 
manual 
labor. 



1,076 



881 
103 
28 



Offi- 
cials. 



Clerks 

and 

other 

salaried 

em- 
ployees. 



6 
41 
189 



1,291 
47 
27 



623 



15 



Wage 
earners, 
Dec. 16, 
or near- 
est rep- 



tiveday. 



21,499 



321 

685 

1,451 

753 
706 

15,628 

568 

336 

111 

33 

94 



136 
12 
61 
78 



19 
30 
10 
26 
21 
24 
7 
127 
16 

246 



Irand 

controlled 

(acres). 



1,969,067 



513 

89,700 

1, 116, 101 



30,420 
16,579 



54, 154 
4,737 
9,139 
4,016 
3,470 



3,024 

76 

4,136 

395 



2,455 

973 

147 

11,005 

1,230 
165 
240 

3,765 
261 

15,534 



Primary 
horse- 
power. 



91,657 



1,945 
2,609 
8,677 



3,471 
4,248 

59,224 

5,001 

3,486 

120 

248 

127 



879 
'206' 



50 



CapitaL 



$282,001,223 



22,728 
9,402,665 
14,166,314 



4,850,839 
11,073,777 

233,123,939 

3,364,271 

1,094,711 

893,800 

105,650 

459,602 



273,121 

13,990 

486,352 

166,081 



264,734 
34,760 

116,500 

268,018 

46,741 

13,708 

2,600 

132,000 
22,125 

1,612,197 



1 Exclusive of wells not completed on Deo. 31, 1909. 

! Includes enterprises as follows: Antimony, 1; asphaltum and bituminous rock, 2; bluestone, 1; borax, 1; chromite, 1; feldspar, 1; garnet, 1; grindstones, 1; infusorial 
earth, 1; lithographic stone, 2; lithium, 1; magueslte, 1; mineral pigments, 2; molybdenum, 4; monazite and zircon, 1; X)eat, 2; pyrite, 1; quartz, 1; tin, 1; titanium, 1; 
uranium, 1; and vanadium, 1. 
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Table 9 — NONPRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING INDUSTRIES, LAND 

CONTROLLED, POWER, CAPITAL, AND EXPENSES: 1909— Continued. 



All IndQstiies (TTnlted States) . 

Fuels: 

Coal, anthracite 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum and natural gas 



Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Precious metals — 

Deep mines 

Placer mines... 

Lead and zinc 

QuicksilTer 

Manganese 

Tungsten 



Steuctukal materials: 

Limestone 

Granite 

Marble 

Slate 



Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos 

Clay 

Fluorspar 

Graphite 

Gypsum.. 



Oilstones, scythestones, and whetstones. 

Phosphate rock 

Precious stones 



All other industries i . 



EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Total. 



Servioes. 



Supplies, materials, and fuel. 



$31,548,736 



263,501 

748,867 

7,044,383 



20, 



862,301 
000,252 

321,074 

506,426 

241,460 

96,904 

19,167 

83,877 



77,112 

4,574 

43,531 

29,175 



6,996 
4,218 

62,801 
6,290 
5,343 
1,805 

37,567 
2,227 

142,002 



Salaried 
officers of 
corporations, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 



$2,092,650 



7,161 
37,795 
191,155 



18,068 
67,882 

1,630,738 
49,685 
16,501 
7,050 
2,203 
15,412 



874 

600 

7,380 

3,890 



8,177 

900 

1,320 

11,100 

120 

600 



Clerks and 

other 

salaried 

employees. 



4,825 
19,224 



$392, 277 



3,009 
14,878 
25,543 



15,962 
34,656 

276,360 

1,375 

2,712 

900 



816 
2,592 

'"m 



1,420 



1,508 
'2,'378 



Wage 
earners. 



350 
7,318 



$12,931,910 



173,438 

229,028 

1,002,383 



316,530 
475,123 

10,086,470 
243,336 
86,442 
69,354 
12,324 
42,204 



22,612 
2,395 
19,054 
19,532 



14,311 

3,773 

2,010 

14,577 

4,130 

708 

937 

24,673 

1,811 

64,766 



Supplies and 
materials. 



$10,877,732 



58,956 

164,677 

4,937,764 

237,882 
167,906 

6,017,908 

145,138 

39,205 

10,367 

2,168 

14,960 



42,424 
1,510 
8,379 
2,625 



1,422 
1,000 

449 
2,225 
1,635 
1,102 

165 
1,421 

301 

16,143 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



$1,366,862 



2,663 

2,137 

198,552 



83,674 
75,113 

951,148 

6,219 

24,161 

1,970 

1,262 

566 



679 



2,206 
2,427 



245 

108 

5 



70 
3,828 



Miscellaneous. 



Contract 
work. 



$1,802,660 



1,361 
214,310 
303,162 



63,775 
12,698 

1,089,636 
27,487 
63,336 



4,420 
'i,'866 



40 
'11,028 

""soo 



9,930 



9,117 



All other 

miscellaneous 

expenses. 



$2,084,745 



17,033 

86,042 

385,824 



126,410 
76,974 

1,268,914 
33,186 
9,093 
7,263 
1,210 
9,920 



3,511 

69 

4,112 

701 



11,563 

1,283 

194 

22,265 

400 

55 

633 

2,470 

115 

15,515 



I Inolndes enterprises as follows: Antimony, 1; asphaltum and bituminous rock, 2; bluestone, 1; borax, 1; chromite, 1; feldspar, 1; garnet, 1; grindstone, 1; MufOf^' 
earth, 1; Uthqgraphio stone, 2; lithium, 1; magnesite, 1; mineral pigments, 2; molybdenum, 4; monazite and zircon, 1; peat, 2; pyrite, 1; quartz, 1, tm, 1, titamum, 1, uranium, 
1; and yanadiom, 1. 
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Table 10 — NONPRODUCING MINES, QUARRIES, AND WELLS— CAPITAL, EXPENSES, PERSONS 



19 
20 
21 



36 



TJnlted States . 

New England: 

Maine 

Vermont 



Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

Pennsylvania. . 



East Noeth Central: 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miohigaa 

Wisconsin 



West Noeth Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Kansas 



South Atlantic: 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. 
North Carolina. 



East South Central: 
Kentucky 



Alabama. 



West South Central: 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

0tah 

Nevada 



Pacific: 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 



All other states'. 



Number 

of 
operators 



3,749 



265 
716 

60 
338 

61 
304 
811 
282 



119 

692 

12 



Number 

of mines 

and 

quarries. 



1,076 



Num- 
ber of 
wells. 



ins 



21 



756 

2,061 

272 

1,414 

73 

896 

436 

647 



1,080 



16 



Capital. 



!282,001,223 



expenses of operation and development. 



10 



52,600 
1,002,600 



161,820 
1,942,304 



123,150 

89,849 

510,246 

11,462,634 

1,382,017 

2,302,582 

279,308 

1,294,398 

1,690,587 

24,200 



764,448 

2,193,036 

103,322 



757,879 

127,400 

2,186,627 



130,600 
216,053 
526,200 



20,641,409 
32,105,866 

3,158,503 
25,799,608 

7,450,022 
57,045,045 
16,983,757 
36,604,278 



8,231,150 
11,359,759 
31,260,935 

2,037,031 



Total. 



$31, S48, 736 



13,474 
82,213 



16,764 
419,320 



69,324 

41,074 

143, 864 

955, 654 

105,921 



635,593 
55,983 
229,898 
147,902 
36,432 



103,942 

311,279 

20,754 



23,866 
97,391 
64,112 



15,474 
84,421 
155,595 



1,505,804 
2,453,525 

394,558 
2,429,972 

648,819 
5,111,100 
1,714,529 
3,121,477 



873,842 

552, 738 

8,685,907 

226,215 



Services. 



Salaried 

ofBoers of 

corporations, 

superintend- 



SagTr^, -PS^-- 



$2, 092, 650 



1,000 



1,800 
17, 726 



240 



1,790 
58,862 
10,119 



11,238 
2,892 
6,360 

16,480 



Clerks and 
other sub- 
ordinate 
salaried 



Wage earners. 



$392, 277 



15,849 
5,234 
1,382 



6,120 
3,218 
7,490 

720 

1,435 
7,795 



102,773 
163,093 

73,505 
271,553 

51,742 
349,058 

96, 177 
274,250 



96,038 

52,749 

374,582 

10,380 



4,517 



35,636 
2,712 



12,722 

2,100 

300 

2,610 

550 



1,074 
8,038 
2,378 



3,750 

300 

2,840 



$12,931,910 



100 

750 



7,369 
19,619 

6,151 
34,227 
20,278 
104,735 
17,228 
50,080 



5,225 

8,610 

35,444 

2,934 



8,941 
25,894 



5,720 
207,504 



2,213 

10,198 

31,296 

486,418 

46,669 

253,514 
27,740 
42,467 
84,328 
14,065 



35,974 
45,856 
6,185 



7,337 
19,439 
18,998 



5,193 
14,598 
56,263 

805,329 
1,302,542 

160,479 
1,200,149 

289, 461 
2,466,946 

861, 810 
1,410,083 

487,916 

289,404 

2,103,394 

97, 597 



Supplies. 



Supplies and 
materials. 



510,877,732 



1,873 
50,281 



2,810 
93,671 



20,014 
21,802 
22,525 
171,816 
14,799 



156,694 
5,927 
25,420 
18,880 
14,315 



29,597 

110,847 

4,622 



2,880 
65,361 
24,576 

2,315 
33,232 
53,672 



358,272 
535, 915 
79,737 
499,073 
133,143 
1,401,828 
456, 164 
799,452 



179,666 

138,339 

5,263,817 



Fuel and 
rent of 
power. 



84,597 



$1,366,862 



1,470 
5,030 



3,677 



43 

742 

2,024 

77,761 

22,054 



67,100 

4,172 

9,760 

4,894 

379 



3,629 

204 

3,829 



650 

95 

494 



425 

1,459 

21,330 



46,035 
56,614 
20,257 

110, 959 
80,401 

341,937 
77,581 

129,416 



9,213 

18,744 

238,328 

6,156 



1 Includes operators as follows: Florida 2, Georgia 1, Louisiana 2, Maryland 2, Massachusetts 1, Nebraska 1, New Hampshire 1, New Jersey 1, South Carolina 1. 
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EXPENSES OF OPERATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT — Continued. 



10 



22 



Miscellaneous. 



Contract work. 



$1,802,560 



3,600 
34,571 



38,373 

6 410 

66,422 

41,468 

4,404 



34,900 

1,634 

135,296 

12,000 
1,856 



585 

110,617 

200 



1,577 
6,100 
6,400 



4,280 

28,403 

4,400 



109,232 
297,161 

19,425 
149,251 

30,148 
170,714 
115,225 
120,679 



48,279 
13,207 
188,843 



All Other 

miscellaneous 

expenses. 



$2,084,745 



PERSONS ENQAQED IN MINING INDUSTRIES. 



190 
1,008 



2,934 
57,754 



11,441 

1,922 

19,807 

83,693 

5,164 



99,425 
11,518 
10,295 
9,710 
5,267 



17,234 
30,483 
2,158 



1,552 
2,878 
3,314 



2,541 
6,194 
11,385 



76,794 
78,581 
35,004 

164,760 
43,666 

276,882 
90,344 

337,517 



47,605 
31,685 
481,499 

24,551 



27,616 



23 

689 



28 
33 
106 
837 
219 



666 
117 
264 
182 
58 



181 
254 

81 



62 
124 
90 



35 
82 
176 



1,480 
3,019 

374 
2,672 

491 
3,990 
1,626 
2,522 



1,604 

691 

4,719 

251 



Froprietors and officials. 



Total. 



6,494 



10 
117 



367 
862 

68 
757 

82 
405 
196 
616 



445 

152 

1,007 



12 



Proprietors and firm 
members. 



Total. 



3,769 



9 
104 



272 
702 

27 
557 

44 
209 
104 
392 



360 

103 
652 



Performing 
manual 
labor. 



1,076 



Salaried 
officers of 
corporations, 
superintend- 
ents, and 
managers. 



177 
182 
13 
86 
10 
67 
18 
78 



51 

44 

289 



1,726 



Clerks and 
other subor- 
dinate sal- 
aried em- 



85 
160 

41 
200 

38 
196 

92 
224 



96 
49 
366 



12 
35 
11 

48 
22 
119 
37 
82 



Wage 
earners, 
Dec. 15 
or nearest 
representa- 
tive day. 



21,409 



20 
32 
92 
741 
182 



631 
82 
181 
168 
56 



162 
221 

65 



47 
115 
67 



24 
51 
138 



1,111 

2,122 
295 
1,867 
387 
3,466 
1,392 
1,824 



1,149 

528 

3,620 

232 



Land con- 
trolled (acres). 



Primary 
horsepower. 



1,969,067 



181 
1,336 



12,807 
9,996 



6,953 
2,326 
11,497 
17,306 
2,161 



1,749 
3,237 
30,746 
10,991 
381 



12,644 
30,441 
2,284 



1,167 
2,503 
29,784 



1,326 
20,427 
48,522 



38,298 
94,646 
175,294 
86,163 
70,462 
94,746 
77,700 
55,366 



48,131 

27,360 

235,311 

704,956 



91,657 



66 



2,366 



50 

265 

1,014 

4,823 

2,021 



1,759 
775 

1,335 
760 
226 



1,182 

1,127 

306 



40 
185 
330 



180 
365 
665 



5,063 
5,062 
1,138 
11,403 
1,389 
8,501 
3,946 
5,337 



3,698 
4,544 
18,826 

2,025 
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Table 11.— NUMBEE OF ENTEBPEISES 





DfDUSTEY. 


3 


1 


^ 


^ 


1 


6 


*i 


1 


.§ 
h 


t 



1 
"a 

M 


J 


1 


1 


s 


1 


1 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


All industries 


26,017 

2 
10 
14 
23 
10 

1 

664 

3 

14 

3 

267 

368 

4,392 

201 

4 

23 
16 
16 

4 
4,694 

810 
710 
24 
14 
82 

15 

320 

1,040 

1,674 

1 

2 
7 
8 
2 
88 

3 

77 

25 

4 

5 

1 

25 

12 

8.202 

■ 76 

30 
3 
12 
16 

30 

596 

194 

4 

39 

2 

1 

196 

4 
34 

1 
1 


225 


446 


121 


2,025 


1,060 


71 


9 


38 


95 


890 

1 
1 


996 


1,035 


402 


692 


464 


35 


100 


131 


140 


2 


Antimony 




3 


Asbestos 




1 




1 
2 










1 




















4 


Asplialtum and bituminous rock. 
Barytes 


1 
















2 
2 










5 














1 

6 




















fi 


Bauxite 


1 




2 






























7 


Bismuti 
































R 


Bluestone 












1 






















2 




1 


9 


Borax 








3 


























10 


Buhrstones and millstones 

Cbromite 


1 




































11 







































1?, 


Clay 


6 


' 




9 


9 

2 

128 

9 




3 


4 


10 




14 


6 


> 4 




10 






11 


3 


13 


Coal, anthracite 








14 


Coal, bituminous 


139 


"■49' 


60 


3 
10 








2 


3 
4 


543 


245 


275 


166 


264 






44 
1 




15 


Copper 














16 


Corundum and emery 










■ 














1 


17 


Feldspar 








2 


1 


4 






















3 


3 


1 


IS 


Fluorspar 


...... 


1 












6 








5 






19 


Fuller's earth 


4 


i 






3 


2 
















1 


20 


Garnet 


























21 


Gold and silver, deep mines 

Gold and silver, placer mines 

Granite 


2 


371 

2 

1 


2 
...... 


792 

477 

62 

1 


770 

11 

15 

1 

1 
4 

' "i' 

6 
9 








2 

8 
32 
2 


757 

113 
2 
















1 




22 
























23 


38 


6 
















85 


16 


82 


24 


Graphite 














1 


25 


Grindstones 






























.. ..^ 


26 


Gypsum 




1 




8 
3 
















6 


6 










1 


27 


Infusorial earth 


1 
1 










10 














2K 


Iron 


41 










13 






1 
15 
90 


'"ioo" 

102 


2 

1 
83 






12 


I 


29 


Lead and zinc 




7 
6 


■""12' 
1 








6 
81 


'126' 








30 


Limestone 


21 


2 






3 


3 


2 


1 




10 




31 


Lithium 






..... 


32 


Lithographic stone 




























1 










33 


Magnesite 








7 
1 






























34 


Manganese 






































35 


Manganiterous iron 






1 


1 
3 






























36 


Marble 


1 


i 








5 












1 






2 


8 


37 
























38 


Mica 










1 
























1 






39 


Mineral pigments 


1 






3 

2 








4 
















1 




40 


Molybdenum 






1 


























41 


Monaziteand zircon 




































42 


Nickel and cobalt 









































43 


Oilstones, scythestones, and whet- 
stones. 
Peat 






16 


















6 

3 

647 
















44 




















1 
327 


1 








2 




1 


45 


Petroleum and natural gas 

Phosphate rock 


3 


1 


4 

1 

2 


510 


25 












217 


87 


33 








2S 




1 
...... 








47 
48 


Precious stones 

Pumice 




6 


11 




















1 






60 

51 
62 

53 


Quartz 

Quicksilver 

Sandstone 

Slate 


...... 


""2 
...... 


■"■i2' 


25 
19 


■""35' 








2 


...... 


...... 


""2 


....„ 


...... 


...... 






...... 

...... 


1 

1 

"is 


64 

65 

56 


Sulphur 

Talc and soapstone 

Tin 




::;::::::::: 


1 











1 














..... 


6 


6 

1 


3 


57 

58 


Titanium 







...... 


"'43' 
...... 


21 

1 
1 


16 








...... 
















"ii 


'"23 


69 


Tripoli 




...... 






















60 


Tungsten 


::::;::::::: 




62 


Uranium 

Vanadium 
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1 

8 


1S3 


189 


1,068 


617 


19 


648 


46 


133 


151 


1,366 


127 


53 


1,952 


888 


236 


B,287 


21 


32 


66 


216 


260 


501 


141 


195 


425 
1 


908 


291 


130 


» 
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4 




























4 
















4 






1 






R 






16 
















1 
















1 
1 






2 








fi 


















































7 


















1 






































8 
















2 


351 












205 




















2 






9 
















































in 




















9 


1 

1 

2 










1 
















2 










11 
























1 
























1 


191 


1 




18 


1 






1 


31 


1 
1 

22 
12 


2 




36 




45 
365 
927 




6 




14 


3 


4 


4 


1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1!t 












14 


17 
33 


....„ 


191 


52 
41 


1 












52 


503 


64 


9 








96 
2 


32 


19 
22 




48 


43 
6 


406 




39 


15 


7 


1 




""■3" 

3 


1 








? 


in 




























17 






























6 
















1 










1R 














1 




1 


































19 
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?n 




















3 

"'29' 

5 


1 
4 

5 
32 
































m 








442 

84 
2 
1 




490 

22 
1 
1 




1 


96 

3 

1 






1 


142 

68 
8 






4 


29 

3 

4 


1 


3 

"ii" 


403 

7 
3 
1 


1 


5 


327 

6 
15 






49 


?? 




















1 


?s 




35 


7 


40 


6 






6 


43 
8 


20 


11 


51 


23 




22 
2 




?4 








W 


2 

8 
















8 
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3 




?6 






1 




5 






5 


13 

1 
14 






10 
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3 


3 
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3 


?7 




























Ifi 


46 


65 


20 
641 
144 
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7 
1 




9 

1 
6 
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2 
2 
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4 






17 








20 

4 
49 


1 


4 
2 
10 
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8 
107 
110 
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90 


127 
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144 




311 
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33 
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APPENDIX A.— SCHEDULES. 



The infonnation contained in the statistics for mines, quarries, 
and petroleum and natural gas wells for 1909 was collected by 
means of a general schedule and certain supplementary schedules. 
The same general schedule was used for all mines and quarries and 
in slightly modified form for petroleum and natiu-al gas wells. 

In addition to the general schedule there waa a special "Admin- 
istrative and general office" schedule. This schedule was used in 
all cases where a number of mines, quarries, or wells were managed 
from a central office and on it were reported the capital, persons 
employed, expenses, etc., which could not be distributed among 
the difierent plants. 

Supplemental schedules were used for particular industries and 
were designed to develop statistics peculiar to the different indus- 
tries to which they relate, such as the quantities and values of prod- 
ucts, and in some cases data with regard to the mechanical equip- 
ment of the plant. These special schedules are very numerous and 
for lack of space can not be reproduced in full. The supplemental 
schedule used for iron mines is given, however, for the purpose of 
illustratLng the general character of these supplemental schedules. 
There is also here reproduced the general schedule used in reporting 
mines and quarries and the administrative and general office sched- 
vde. 

Following is a list of the products for which separate supplemental 
schedules were used, the character of the schedule being in each 
case similar to that for iron mines, but the contents varying to suit 
the conditions peculiar to each industry. 

Asphaltum and bituminous rock. Coal, bituminous. 

Bluestone. Copper. 

Buhrstones and millstones. Granite. 

Clay. Gypsum. 

Coal, anthracite. Iron. 



Lead and zinc. 

Limestone. 

Manganese. 

Manganiferous iron. 

Marble. 

Mica. 

Petroleum and natural gas. 

Phosphate rock. 



Precious metals, deep mines. 

Precious metals, placer mines. 

Pyrite. 

Quicksilver. 

Sandstone. 

Slate. 

Talc and soapstone. 

Traprock. 



For the other industries, noted below, a separate supplemental 
schedule was not provided, all being reported either on a schedule 
prepared for "Rare Metals" or on a common supplemental sched- 
ule designated "Miscellaneous mining industries." 



Antimony. 

Asbestos. 

Barytes. 

Bauxite. 

Bismuth. 

Borax. 

Chiomite. 

Corundum and emery. 

Feldspar. 

Fluorspar. 

Fuller's earth. 

Garnet. 

Graphite. 

Grindstones. 

Infusorial earth. 

Lithium. 

Lithographic stone. 

Magnesite. 



Marl. 

Mineral pigments. 

Molybdenum. 

Monazite and zircon. 

Nickel and cobalt. 

Oilstones, scythestones, 

whetstones. 
Peat. 

Precious stones. 
Pumice. 
Quartz. 
Sulphur. 
Tin. 

Titanium. 
Tripoli. 
Tungsten. 
Uranium. 
Vanadium. 



and 



Depabtment of Commekce and Labor, 

8-1577 

CENSUS OF MINES AND QUARRIES, 1909. 

GENERAL SCHEDULE. 



Bureau of the Census. 

[IiIjI-266] 



1. Description of mine or quarry: If tlie informattou given on this schedule embraces 
more than one mine or quany, give the name and location of each on supple- 
mental schedule. 

Name of mine or quarry 

Name of operator 

If operator is not owner of the mine or quarry, give name and address of owner 



Location of mine or quarry^ 

Ic 



Number of mines or quarries covered by this report 

{State County 
City or town Post office 

Post-offloe address of general office 

Period covered by this report: Trom , 19 , to ,19. 

Character of organization 



The answer should relate to the last day of the period covered by the report 
and should be one of the following: Indimdual, general partnership, limited 
partnership, incorporated company, cooperative association, or other. 



Mea. 



1. Description of mine or guarry— Continued. 

Number of proprietors tod partnership members, if a 
nonincorporated organization 

Give number of members on last day of period covered 
by this report. If partnership, give both active and 
silent partners. If cooperative society, give num- 
ber of members of society. IWomen. 

Number of proprietors, If any, regularly performing manual labor in or about 

mine or quarry 

Number of stockholders, if an Incorporated organization 

Give number of stockholders on the last day of the period covered by this 
report. 

Washdigton, D. C, January S, 1910. 
The Census of Mines and Quarries is taken in conformity with the requirements 
of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1909. Reports are required on this schedule 
for all mines and quarries that were in operation for development or productive pur- 
poses during any portion of the year ending December 31, 1909, but the statistics 
may pertain to the business year which most nearly conforms to the calendar year. 
The law makes it obligatory upon the owner or operator of any mine or quarry to 
furnish Census data. 
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To avoid duplicate inquiries, the Geological Survey, which collects annual sta- 
tistics of production, and the Bureau of the Census are cooperating. In addition to 
the report on this blank, a report must be made on the special supplemental 
schedule. 

AU answers will be held absolutely confidential. No publication will be made in 
the Census reports disclosing the name or operations of Individual establishments 
in any particular, and the information will be used only for the statistical purposes 
for which i t is supplied. The act of Congress provides that the Bureau of the Census 
shall not permit any other than the sworn employees of the Bureau to examine the 
individual reports. It also provides that any employee who shall, without the 
authority of the Director of the Census, publish or communicate any information 
coming into his possession, shall be guilty of-^ misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
be fined not to exceed $1,000, or be imprisoned not to exceed two years, or both, in 
the discretion of the Court. 

Amounts and values are to be obtained from book accounts, if such accounts are 
available. Each question should be answered. If any question is found not appli- 
cable and no amounts are reported, write the word "None." Do not duplicate any 
item of expense. 

E. Dana Durand, 
Director of the Census. 



Time in operation and hours worked: 

Number of days in operation during the year 

Give the number of days the mine or quarry, or any part of the mine or 
quarry, was in operation during the year. Days when shut down for 
repairs, or for other causes, and there was neither development work nor 
production, should not be included. Do not include Sundays and holi- 
days unless plant was in actual operation. 

Number of hours normally worked by wage earners: (a) Per shift. v 

(6) Per week 

Give the prevailing practice followed during the year, without attempting 
to indicate variations from this practice. All that it is desired to know 
is the practice generally prevailing in respect to the hours of labor of 
employees. 

Capital invested and area of mineral and other lands: 

Amount of capital, both owned and borrowed, invested by operator 



The answer should show th e total amount of capital, owned and borrowed, 

invested by the operator in the enterprise on the last day of the business 

year reported, as shown by his books. Do not include securities and 

loans representing investments in other enterprises. 

Mineral and other lands: Number of acres owned or leased by operator. 

Include only lands actually pertaining to the mining property covered by 

this report; not undeveloped lands elsewhere owned by the same operator. 



Mineral or coal land (acres) 

Timber land not included above (acres). 
Other land (acres) 



Total (acres). , 



Owned by 
operator. 



Held under 
lease by 
operator. 



Sublet to 
others. 



4. Salaried employees: Number, December IS, 1909, as per pay roll. If data are not 

obtainable for that day or month, give the data for nearest representative or 
normal day, and state day and month here] 

JkTen. Women. 

Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents and managers 

Clerks, stenographers, and other salaried employees 

Total 

5. Wage earners, including employees paid by ion, car, yard, or other unit: Number, 

December IB, 1909, as per pay roll. If data are not obtainable for that day or 
month, give data for same day as for Inquiry 4. Answers should include all 
persons working in coimection with mine or quarry, whether employed directly 
by owner or working for lessee, contractor, or other. Include overseers and fore- 
men receiving wages and performing work similar to men over whom they have 
charge; those whose duties are wholly supervisory should be reported under 
second item of Inquiry 4. 



Employed directly by operator: 

Engineers, firemen, machinists, carpenters, and other 

meclianics 

Miners, quarrymen, and stonecutters 

Miners' helpers (16 years or over) 

All other employees (16 years or over) 

Boys under 16 years 



Total employed directly by operator. 
Employed otherwise, as by contractor, eto 



Total employed directly and otherwise. 



Above 
ground. 



Below 
ground. 



Number of women, if any, employed in or about the mine or quarry, and 
included above 



6. Wage earners, including employees paid by ton, ear, yard, or other unit: Number, as per pay rolls or time records on 16th day of each month of the period covered by this report. 
It data are not obtainable for that day, give data for nearest representative day. 



EMPLOYED DIRECTLY BY OPEKATOE. 


EMPLOYED OTHEBWISE, AS BY CONTKACTOE, ETC. 


Month, 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 


Month. 


Number. 






May 




Sept 








May 




Sept 




Feb 




June 




Oct 




Feb 








Oct 




Mar 




July 




Nov 




Mar 




July 




Nov 




Apr 




Aug 




Deo 









































7. Salary and wage payments: Total amounts paid in salaries and wages during the 
year covered by this report. Wages should be net wages, after deducting charges 
for supplies furnished by the company to miners or quairymen and stonecutters, 
such as explosives, lamp oil, blacksmithing, eto., as well as charges for power, 
hoisting, superintendence, eto. Do not include amount paid for contract work 
if not done by the regular employees, as the amount paid for such work should 
be reported under Inquiry 9. See note to Inquiry 5 as to overseers and foremen. 

Salaried officers of corporations S 

Supertutendents and managers $ 

Clerks, stenographers, and other salaried employees % 

Wage earners, paid by unit of time, ton, car, foot, or yard S 

Include payments to contract miners compensated by these 
units. 



Salary and wage payments — Continued. 

Mmers and others compensated by share of product $. 

This should include total amoimt paid to block lessees, leasers, 
tributers, and all others performing work for share of product, 
after royalties charged have been deducted. 



Total.. 



Amount charged to miners, quarrymen, and stonecutters for ex- 
plosives, lamp oil, and blacksmithing charges, eto., as well as 
charges for power, hoisting, superintendence, eto., deducted 
from gross wages in computing net wages above J. 



Rate of royalty received by operator if any work done is compen- 
sated for by share of product 
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8. Materials, supplies, and fuel: Total cost of all used during (he year covered by tliis 
report. Tliis inquiry relates to all materials and supplies of every descsription 
and fuel used during the year covered by the report for any purpose in con- 
nection with the development or operation of the mine or quarry. If freight 
paid on materials is kept in a separate account, enter in the proper line below; 
otherwise include the cost in answers to the first two items. Include in the 
first item the cost of the following materials: Lumber and timber used for 
repairs, mine supports, track ties, and all other purposes; iron and steel for 
blacksmithing, raOs, frogs, sleepers, etc., for tracks and repairs; renewals and 
repairs of tools; explosives and oil used directly or sold to employees; water 
for boilers and other purposes; machinery suppUes, etc. 

Total cost of all materials (other than fuel) and supplies used 
during the year S 

C!ost of fuel and rent of power t 

Amount paid, if any, for freight on above which has not already 
been included H 

Total cost of materials, suppUes, and fuel, and freight on 
same ; $ 

9. Miscellaneoiis expenses: Amount paid during the year for the following items. This 

should include all items of expense incident to the year's business not accounted 
for under Inquiries 7 and 8. It should not include interest, whether on bonds 
or otherwise, or dividends on stock, or allowances for depreciation. 

Kent and royalties $ 

Include amounts paid for rent of mine or quarry, and plant and 
buildings thereon, royalty on product, and for tunnel, water, 
transportation, and drainage privileges. 

Taxes $ 

Contract work not included in answer to Inquiry 7 $ 

Include tunneling, shaft sinking, boring test holes, etc., during 
the year, if not done by employees hired directly by this oper- 
ator. 

Rent of offices and buildtags, other than at mine or quarry, use of 
patents, insurance, ordinary repairs of buildings and machinery, 
advertising, damages, traveling expenses, and all other sundry 
expenses $ 

Total S 

10. Development work J 

Give total cost of all development work during the year, whether 
done directly by regular employees or by contract, which cost 
should be included in answers to Inquiries 7, 8, and 9. 

11. Power: Mechanical power employed in or about the mine or quarry. Give all 
mechanical power employed, either owned or rented, including the number 
and horsepower of all engines, motors, water wheels, etc., used lor hoisting, 
ventilating, pumping, or other purposes. 



u. Power owned: 

Engines: Steam •. 

Gas (include all internal-combustion engines)) 
Water wheels (irrespective of ownership of water power) 
Water motors (irrespective of ownership of water supply) 

Other power (specify kind) 

Total 



Electric motors (run by current generated by establish- 
ment reporting) 



b. Power rented /rom other establishments: 

Electric motors (include motors owned by the establish- 
ment but operated by rented power) 



Other power (specify kind). 



Number. 



Total 
horse- 
power. 



Name and address of establishment supplying rented power . 



d. Name of stream or lake from which water power is obtained to generate power, 
whether direct or electric. 
Give answer regardless of question whether power is owned or rented fi'om 
others. 



12. Remarks: . 



Cebtiticate: This is to certify, that the information contained in this schedule 
and in the supplemental schedule is complete and correct, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 



(Signature of person furnishing 
the information.) 



(Signature of Special Agent or 
Enumerator.) 



(Title and address.) 



Department of Commerce and Labor, 

8—1713 



BtJREAU OF THE CeNSXTS. 
[KK 55—324] 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES, 1909. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE. 



Name of company or owner 

General office: State City or town Street and No 

(The statement relative to confidential treatment of information furnished in the 
General Schedules applies equally to information furnished in this schedule.) 

When two or more manufactiu-ing plants, mines, quarries, or reduction works 
are operated from a central office, the capital, employees, and expenses of such 
office which can not be assigned to any of the plants should be reported on this 
schedule. No data reported in this schedule should be included in the reports for (he 
different plants, for which separate reports are to be made. 

1. CopitoiiBwsteA- Amount of capital invested— owned and borrowed. The answer 
should show the total amount of capital, both owned and borrowed, on the 
last day of the business year reported. All the items of fixed and live capital 
may be taken at the amounts carried on the books. If lands or buildings are 
rented, that fact should be stated and no value given. ] f a part of the land or 
buildings is owned, the remainder being rented, that fact should be so stated 
and only the value of the owned property given. Do not include seciuities and 
loans representing investments in other enterprises. 



Land, buildings, machinery, and tools. . 



Materials, stocks in process, finished products, fuel, and miscel- 
laneous supplies S . 



Cash, plus trading and operating accounts and bills receivable S 



Total 

92752°— 13- 



2. Salaried employees and wage earners: Number, December 15, 1909, as per pay 
roll. Account for all persons not included in the separate reports for the indi- 
vidual plants. If data are not obtainable for the day or month mentioned, 
give the data for the nearest representative or normal day, and state day and 



month here: 



Men. Women. 



Salaried officers of corporations 

Superintendents, managers, engineers, and other techni- 
cal experts 

Clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and other salaried em- 
ployees 



Total 

Other employees, janitors, etc. 



3. Salary and wage payments: Total amounts paid in salaries and wages during the 
period covered by this report. Classification should conform to Inquiry 2. 
Do not include amount paid for contract work, if not done by the regular em- 
ployees, as the amount paid for such work should be reported under Inquiry 4. 

Salaried officers of corporations % 

Superintendents, managers, engineers, and other technical experts . % 

Clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and other salaried employees $ 

Other employees, janitors, etc $ 



Total., 



-23 
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4. Mi^llanecms expenses: All items of general expenses not accounted (or under 

rnquiiy 3, or included in the separate reports {or the individual plants, must 
be reported here. It should not include interest, whether on bonds or otherwise, 
or dividends on stock, or allowances for depreciation. 

fa. Internal revenue (Federal) $ 

Taxes! 

[b. Other $ 

Amount paid for rent of ofBces and buildings, rent of machinery, 
royalties, use of patents, insurance, advertising, office supplies, 
law expenses, injuries, and damages, telegraph and telephone 
service, gas, and all other sundries not reported elsewhere $ 

Contract work not included in answer to Inquiry 3 $ 

Total S 

5. Name and location of the manufacturing 'plants, mines, quarries, or reduction works 

controlled from the office represented by this report: If there is not sufficient space 
here, give information on additional sheets and attach. 



Xiocation 



Cektificate: This is to certify that the Infomation contained in this schedule is 
complete and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 



(Signature of person furnishing 
information.) 



(Signature of Special Agent or 
Enumerator.) 



(Title and address.) 



Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census. 



Department op the Interior, 
United States Geological Survey. 



8—1815 



IRON MINES, 1909. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE. 



[IjIi 29—382] 



Name of mine 

Name of operator 

Location of mine: State County 

Nearest city or town 

Post-offlce address of general office Street and No 

A report must also be made on the General Census Schedule for Mines and Quarries. 
Both reports should cover the same period. 



Washington, D. C, January S, 1910. 

To avoid duplicate inquiries, the Geological Survey, which collects annual sta- 
tistics of production of nunerals, and the Bureau of the Census are cooperating with 
respect to securing data for the year 1909. This schedule has been prepared by the 
United States Geological Survey and calls for information desired by the Survey, 
but such information will also be used by the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with the census statistics of 1909. The schedules will be presented In most oases 
by special agents of the Bureau of the Census. All answers will be held absolutely 
confidential. The Geological Survey will not publish them in such a way as to 
permit of the identification of the operations of individual establishments, or dis- 
close them to any other individual or to any bureau or department of the Govern- 
ment other than the Census Bureau. The Census Bureau will also treat any 
information thus secured as subject to the provisions of law regarding confidential 
treatment contained in the act of Congress of July 2, 1909, for taking the Thirteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, as more fully set forth in the general census 
schedule of mines and quarries. 

E. Dana DtmAND, Geo. Otis Smith, 

Director of the Census, Director, U, 8. Geological Survey. 

1. Products: 
(o) Ore, classified by its mineralogical character: Give quantity of all ore mined, 
sold, or used during the year. 



Llmonite or brown hematite 

Red hematite, specular or fossil ore. 

Magnetic ore 

Carbonate or black-band ore 



Total. 



Mined 

(tons, 2,240 

lbs.). 



Sold or 
used (tons, 
2,240 lbs.). 



(6) Ore sold or used: Give the value of the ore as entered on the books of the 
operator. If the ore was used in blastfurnaces owned by the same estab- 
lishment, and it is the practice of the concern to credit the mine depart- 
ment and charge the blast-furnace department with the value of the ore, 
state the amount so credited and charged. If the accounts are not so 
kept, estimate the value of the ore f. o. b. mine at the prices ruling in 
the vicinity and state the amount to be an estimate. 



Used in blast furnaces owned by the same operator 

Sold f. o. b. mine 

Sold f. o. b. lake ports, blast furnaces, or other market. , 



Quantity 

(tons, 2,240 

lbs.). 



Value. 



S. 

s. 
$. 



1. Products — Continued. 

Total gross value 

Deductions on ore sold f. o. b. market: 

Haulage Per ton (2,240 lbs.) $ total.. 

Freight Per ton (2,240 lbs. ) $ total. 



Commission and 
storage expendi- 



tures. 



.Per ton (2,240 lbs.) S total.. 



Total value at mine. 



$. 
%. 

i.. 



2. Disposition of ore: If any of the ore reported under Inquiry 1 was used for fluxing 
purposes or in the manufacture of paint, state quantity and value so used. 




Quantity 

(tons 2,240 

lbs.). 


Value. 






$.. 


For paint 




$ 








3. Stocks: Keport all stocks of iron ore on hand. 




January 1, 
1909. 


December 
31, 1909. 


At mlae Tons (2,240 lbs.). . 






At lake ports or elsewhere Tons (2,240 lbs.). . 













4. Metallic content of the ore: 

(s) Iron, average percentage. 



(6) Manganese(if themanganesecontentof the iron ore hasacommercial value): 

Percentage ; quantity, tons (2,240 lbs.) 

Value ( included under Inq uiry 1) j 



5. Machinery: 

Power drills — 

Operated by compressed air 

Operated by other power (specify kind of power used)) . 

Steam shovels 

6. Miscellaneous: 

(o) Kind of mine, open-pit or underground 

(6) Quantity of ore beneflciated, tons (2,240 lbs.): Roasted... 
concentrated 

7. Remarks: 



Number. 



APPENDIX B.— INSTRUCTIONS TO SPECIAL AGENTS. 



The following instructions to special agents and clerks 
employed in taking the census of manufactures and mines and 
quarries are hereby approved. The canvass will be made under 
the supervision of the chief statistician for manufactures, and 
all special agents and clerks engaged in field work must follow 
the instructions of that official. 

There is but a limited time in which to complete this work, 
and it is essential that all employees exert themselves to the 
utmost. Those who do good work will be reassigned to other 
districts and retained in the service until the work is finished. 

DAILY REPORTS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. Daily repoits. — ^All special agents must make daily work 
reports (Form 8-185c) for every day they are actually employed 
and for which compensation is claimed, including Sundays, 
whether work or travel is actually performed on Sunday or not. 
The daily reports of the agents working under the supervision of 
chief special agents, together with all schedules taken daily, as 
herein provided, must be forwarded at the close of the day to the 
chief special agent in charge of the state, city, or district. Chief 
special agents must make weekly reports by letter, showing the 
progress of the work, and must forward daily by registered mail all 
schedules and daily reports received from the assistant agents. 
The daily reports and schedules secured by agents who do not work 
under the direction of a chief special agent must be forwarded 
daily to the Bureau of the Census. 

2. Begistered mail. — ^All schedules must be forwarded by regis- 
tered mail in the return penalty envelope furnished for that 
purpose. 

3. Bequests for supplies. — Letters relative to the progress of the 
work and requests for supplies, instructions, etc., must be addressed 
to the Director of the Census, Washington, D. C. Inquiries or 
requisitions of any character must not be made upon the daily 
report, but should be made in a separate letter. 

4. Date of completing work. — ^AU special agents must give suffi- 
cient notice of the date they will complete the work to which 
they are assigned, so that they may be assigned to other territory 
without loss of time. 

LISTS AND CANVASS OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

5. Index cards. — To assist in the canvass of establishments, 
each special agent will be furnished with index cards contain- 
ing the names and addresses of establishments located in his 
district. These cards will be arranged by localities and as nearly 
as poKible in the order in which the special agent will visit the 
establishments with the least expenditure of time. When it is 
found necessary to change the prescribed route to save time, or 
for other reasons, the office must be notified by letter. The special 
agents who do not work under the supervision of a chief special 
agent will be furnished a typewritten list of the cards so that they 
can keep a record of the disposition of each card. This list must 
be returned to the office upon the completion of the canvass in each 
district. 

6. TTnlisted establishments. — ^Although the list so furnished 
has been made as complete as possible, it has not been prac- 
ticable to secure absolute accuracy and completeness, and 
special agents must be constantly on the alert to discover estab- 
lishments not rmmed on the cards. They will he held strictly 
acccnintable for a complete canvass of the district to which they 
are assigned. They must make careful inquiry at each estab- 
lishment for other manufactories located in that vicinity; 



and in rural districts they should be on the lookou'; for estab- 
lishments in adjoioing towns for which they have no cards. 
Where additional estabUshments are foimd, retiurns must be ob- 
tained for them, and in all such cases the entry "No index card 
for this establishment" must be made on the bottom of the title- 
page of the schedule. 

7. Cards for nonmanufactuiing establishments. — On the other 
hand, it is possible that some establishments for which index 
cards are furnished the agent may be found to be engaged in 
industries which are to be omitted from the census of manufac- 
tiu-es. In such cases a notation miist be made on the card and 
daily report stating the reasons why the report was not secured. It 
is not sufficient to state: "Not a manufacturing establishment." 
The character of the business must be briefly and accurately 
described by such a notation as the following: "Retail confec- 
tioner," "Restaurant," "Caterer," "Carpenter shop," "Custom 
gristmill at remote point, " " Dyeing and cleaning wearing apparel,'' 
"Drug store," "Product less than $500," etc. 

8. Return of cards. — Special agents in every instance will be 
held to a strict accountability for all index cards assigned them. 
A return must be secured from each establishment or a satisfactory 
explanation given on the back of the card, such as mentioned in 
paragraph 7, if the establishment is not a manufacturing establish- 
ment, or such as: "General office located at , where informa- 
tion must be secured;" or "Establishment removed to " 



(giving date of removal and stating whether manufacturing was done 
at the place of canvass during the year 1909). 

Each index card is numbered and the same number is on the 
typewritten list of establishments. This number mv^t in all cases 
be written in the upper right-hand comer of the schedule and the left- 
hand margin of the daily report. 

Each card must be returned either attached to the appropriate 
schedule or with such an explanation as above indicated. For 
certain large cities, where there is a chief special agent,' the cards 
should be retained by him until the completion of the canvass. 

9. Change in name of establishment. — If a change has been 
made in the name or location of the factory since the index card 
was prepared, or if a report is secured for an establishment under a 
different name from that appearing on the card, the card must be 
changed to agree with the new conditions and the daily report 
must state this change. No erasures, however, are to be made on 
the index card. 

10. Establishments having office outside district. — ^The office 
has endeavored to ascertain the name and location of all factories 
for which the census reports will be made from a central office. 
The cards for such factories are stamped "Central office." The 
special agents must visit these plants and ascertain definitely 
whether the census report will or will not be made at the central 
office. If it will be made at the central office, the agent will take 
no further action in regard to it, unless the "Central office'' also is 
in his district, but report the fact on his daily report as indicated 
above. In some cases where plants are controlled from a central 
office the Bureau of the Census has been advised that the census 
report will be made at the plant. In such cases the card has been 
stamped "information at the plant," and the agent wiU be expected 
to obtain from the plant all information required to complete 
the report. In case the special agent discovers an establishment 
in his distnct for which the reports must be secured elsewhere, 
and which has not been indicated on the index card as a "Cen- 
tral office" as above indicated, the facts must be reported on 
the index card and on the daily report and the card must be re- 
turned. It is important that the precise address (street num- 
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ber or room in office building) of such office be stated. If, in 
euch cases, answers to any of the inquiries can be obtained at 
the factory canvassed, they should be obtained and the partially 
prepared schedule forwarded with full explanation. These facts 
should also be reported to the office and to the agent in charge of 
the city where the report is to be secured by the use of postal cards, 
Porm 8-1619 or 8-1616. The agent will then take no further action 
■with regard to securing the report unless he receives further instruc- 
tions. 

11. Factories outside agent's district. — Reports must not be 
secured from the office of any estabHshment having no factory 
within the limits of the district being canvassed unless the index 
card states that the report must be secured at the office or special 
instructions are received. In the absence of such instructions it 
may be assumed that the establishment will make report to the 
agent for the place where the factory is located. 

12. Additional factories of same owner. — It will frequently be 
found that the individual or company reporting to the agent 
operates also a factory, or factories, outside of the agent's district. 
Where it is found that reports for such a factory can be secured 
only at the office the agent is visiting, he should obtain the report 
and call attention to it on his daily work report, so that proper 
notice may be given to the agent in the district where the factory 
is located. Each report of a factory outside the district of the agent 
must be taken under the local name of such factory and show its 
location by state, city, or town, etc. The correct location of the 
factory is of vital importance and must be carefully reported. If, 
on the other hand, the reports for these outside factories must be 
secured at the factories themselves, a slip should be attached to the 
report secured for the local factory, giving the location of each of the 
outside factories, and the name and the place where the information 
can be obtained. 

13. Idle establishments. — ^AU establishments that commenced 
operations or did any work during the census year ending De- 
cember 31, 1909, must be reported, whether they were in operation 
at the time of canvass or at the end of the year 1909 or not. No re- 
port should be secured for establishments which were closed or 
idle during the whole of the census year nor for abandoned or dis- 
mantled establishments. 

METHOD OF SECURING SCHEDULES. 

14. Mailing of schedules to manufacturers, — ^A few days prior 
to the day when a given concern is to be canvassed the chief special 
agent (or the local special agent not working under a chief special 
agent) should mail to the owner a copy of the General Schedule, 
with the appropriate supplemental schedule if one is required, 
together with a request (on a form to be furnished by the Census 
Bureau) that it be filled out for the special agent on his arrival. 
The envelopes inclosing the schedules and letter from the director 
will be addressed and arranged in packages corresponding with the 
arrangement of the index cards. The agents can then mail them as 
the canvass progresses, so that they will be received by the manu- 
facturer a few days before he calls. 

15. Forwarding of schedules by mauufactuiers. — In some cases 
the manufacturer may (although manufacturers are requested not 
to do so) have already forwarded his schedule to Washington before 
the agent arrives. If the agent is satisfied that the schedule has 
been sent by mail, and if the manufacturer dechnes to make a 
duplicate report, he must immediately notify the office by the use of 
postal card Form 8-1617, enter the fact on his daily report, and make 
the following entry on the index card: "Report sent by mail." 
In some cases the replies to the preliminary circular may be confused 
with the schedule. The agent must be certain that this is not the 
case before concluding that the report has been mailed. The agent 
should not accept a promise that the schedule will be sent to him 
or to Washington later, but should secure it in person. 

16. Schedules previously prepared by manufacturers. — In case 
the manufacturer has already filled the schedule when the agent 
arrives, the agent should question him as to the source and accuracy 
of the information and should explain tho meaning of any question 



concerning which the manufacturer is in doubt, and generally 
assure himself that the schedule has been filled out properly. 

If a manufacturer insists upon sending his report to the Census 
Bureau by mail and not give it to the special agent, the agent 
should see that the schedule is properly prepared, furnish an ad- 
dressed official envelope, and, if possible, see that the package is 
deposited in the mail. He must also give the name of the estab- 
Hshment on his daily report, with the statement that the schedule 
had been sent by mail. 

17. Promptness of agents. — In many cases the schedule will 
not be ready when the agent arrives. In that event he should 
proceed to get the information immediately. The agent should, 
in every case, secure the schedule on his first visit, or in the case 
of large or complex establishments requiring more than one visit, 
should at least begin the actual work of compihng the data on his 
first visit. For a large majority of establishments the report can 
be prepared from information obtained from a short conversation. 
The making of future appointments for the preparation of the report 
should be avoided, as such appointments are very apt to lead to 
further delay. 

It is not necessary that the agent shall enter into profuse explana- 
tions or give time to anything beyond the necessary work of inter- 
rogation. He should be prompt and decisive in announcing his 
object and making his inquiries, but in so doing he should be careful 
not to arouse antagonism or give offense. 

18. Answers to inquiries to be taken from books of accounts 
and records. — The information secured must be accurate. In 
drafting the schedule every effort has been made to frame the 
inquiries in such a form that the answers to them can generally 
be taken directly from the books of accounts and the records of 
the establishment canvassed. The agent may find a disposi- 
tion on the part of persons furnishing the information to give 
general statements or estimates, claiming that they approximate 
very closely the exact figures. In no case should these general 
statements or estimates be accepted where it is possible to secure 
the answers directly from the books of accounts and records. The 
fact that the consultation of such books and records may involve 
a greater expenditure of time and trouble is no justification for failure 
to secure the exact answers in such manner. 

In the case of pay rolls and time records it will doubtless be 
necessary in many cases for the agent to perform the required 
work in person. 

19. Erroneous statements. — The special agent must not accept 
answers which he knows, or has reason to beUeve, are false. He 
has a right to a true statement on every matter respecting which 
he is bound to inquire. In most cases if his informant gives him 
a round number (e. g., 6,000 or 200,000) it is likely to be only an 
estimate, and should not be accepted if more precise data can be 
secured. If any person should persist in making statements which 
are obviously erroneous, the special agent should enter upon the 
schedule the facts as nearly as he can ascertain them by his own 
observation or by inquiry of creditable persons and state how the 
information was seciu'ed. Chief special agents will when necessary 
take up such particular cases in person. 

20. Compulsory feature of census.— It will generally be found 
that the person called upon will give the information without 
objection or delay. Special agents are therefore cautioned not 
to obtrude unnecessarily the compulsory feature of the law. Only 
where the information required by law is positively refused need 
the penalties of noncompliance be referred to. The special agent 
will then quietly but firmly point out the consequences of per- 
sistent refusal, quoting, if necessary, the provision of the law. 

21. Information confidential.— Special agents are prohibited by 
law from delegating to any other person their authority to enter 
establishments and collect information. 

Attention is called to the penal provisions in the census act, 
one of which provides that information gained by a special agent 
or by any other employee in the performance of his duties must 
not be disclosed to any person not authorized to receive the same 
under a penalty of $1,000 and imprisonment for two years. 
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If manufacturers or others furnishing data object to a supposed 
disclosure of the secrets of their business, the special agent should 
assiu'e them that the results of their individual business will not 
be made public and should call attention to the statement to that 
efiect on the title-page of the schedule and to the provisions of the 
law. The agent may also explain that the information will not be 
used for the purposes of taxation, nor in any manner to identify 
the operations of the individual establishments, and will not be 
disclosed to any other bureau of the Federal Government. The 
intent of the law, which will be strictly carried out, is to prevent 
the disclosure of information which might operate to the detriment 
in any way of the person or establishment supplying the same. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ESTABLISHMENT— DIVIDED 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

22. Deanition of establishment.— The term "establishment," 
as a unit of enumeration for this census, is deemed to be one or 
more factories, mills, or plants owned or controlled by one indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or other owner, located in the 
same town or city, and for which one set of books of account is kept. 

2.3. Separate sets of books. — T^Tien the owner operates two or 
more plants in the same town or city, and maintains separate sets 
of books for each, they should be treated as separate establishments, 
but if one set of books only is kept they should be treated as one 
establishment. 

24. Separation of localities. — It is necessary, however, to pub- 
lish separate statistics for the different states and for all cities 
with a population of 8,000 and over. Therefore, when the same 
owner operates two or more plants in different states or cities 
or operates one plant in a city and another outside of that city, 
only one set of books being hept for all the plants, one report must 
be prepared covering the entire establishment, and also additional 
reports covering the plant or plants in each state or city. All 
estimates necessary to make the complete reports for the separate 
plants must be carefully prepared in consultation with the person 
who furnishes the information and marked "Estimate." 

25. Separation of industries. — It is also necessary to pubUsh 
separately the statistics for the different industries as defined by 
the Census Bureau. Therefore, when two or more distinct indus- 
tries, such as those indicated by the supplemental schedules, are 
carried on im^der the same ownership with only a single set of books, 
one report must be prepared covering the entire establishment, and 
additional separate reports for the different industries must be pre- 
pared in the same way as described in the preceding paragraph. 

26. Reports for same ownership. — ^AU reports for plants con- 
ducted under the same ownership, whether covered by a single 
set of books or by separate sets of books, must be fastened together 
and proper notation made of the fact in the daily report of the 
special agent. 

27. Establishments engaged in manufacturing and also in 
other business. — ^A considerable number of establishments will be 
found which are engaged in manufacturing, and at the same time 
in some other nonmanufacturing branch of business or industry, 
with only a single set of books covering the combined business. 
In those cases where the other branches of business are incidental 
to the manufacturing business, or are insignificant in importance, 
the schedule should cover the entire business. In other cases 
where the other business is of importance the agent should prepare 
a schedule covering the manufacturing, following the instructions 
in paragraph 25. 

The following cases wUl illustrate such combinations of manufac- 
ture with other industries: 

Coal mining and the manufacture of coke. 

MiTiiTig of iron ore and the manufacture of pig iron. 

Cultivation of vegetables and fruits and canning of the same. 

Catching of fish and oysters and canning of the same. 

In these and similar cases a separate report for the manufacturing 
business must be carefully prepared, all estimates marked "Esti- 
mate," and the basis of the estimates described under "Remarks" 
or on a separate sheet. The value of materials produced by the 
establishment itself and used in its manufacturing may be taken 



either at the cost of production, including freight charges to point 
of consumption, or at the market value at the point of consumption, 
but preferably at the market value. 

PREPARATION OF THE GENERAL SCHEDULE. 

28. General schedule required for each establishment. — A gen- 
eral schedule must be prepared for each establishment reported 
except sawmills and, in addition, such special supplemental sched- 
ule or schedules as may apply to the industry, if any. 

29. Instructions to be strictly followed. — The instructions printed 
on these schedules must be strictly followed by the agent. In a 
few industries instructions regarding certain points in the General 
Schedule are stated in the supplemental schedule . The instructions 
set forth below are additional to those there given and in no way 
modify them. 

Inquiht 1. — Desceeption op Establishment. 

30. Name of establishment. — As separate reports are to be ob- 
tained for different establishments when conducted under the same 
ownership, the name of the establishment should be given as well as 
that of the owner. 

31. Name of owner. — The answer desired is the name of the 
person, partnership, corporation, etc., operating the establish^ 
ment, whether such operator owns the plant or merely leases it. 

32. Location of establishment. — The exact location of the 
plant or plants covered by the report must be shown by the 
answers to this inquiry, and to the one "Ig establishment lo- 
cated vntMn the corporate limits of the city or townf" Precise 
information relative to these points must be given in order that the 
statistics of manufactures may be presented by cities or other 
civil divisions. When the establishment is on the boundary line, 
or part of the plant is located in one civil division and part in 
another, or there are any other complications, full information on. 
this subject must be given imder "Remarks." 

33. Post-office address of the general office. — For the majoritjr 
of the establishments this will be the same as the Location of tha 
establishment, but in many cases they are different and inquiry- 
should be made to develop this fact. 

34. Period covered by this report. — ^Wherever possible the re- 
port should cover a period of twelve months, whether the estab- 
lishment was in active operation during the whole of such period or 
not, and the answer to this question should show the whole period 
covered. In case, however, the establishment has been in active 
operation only a small portion of the twelve months, as often happens 
in seasonal industries such as canning, etc., that fact should be stated 
under "Remarks." In the case of establishments beginning opera- 
tions for the first time during the year it will not be possible, how- 
ever, to make the report cover the wholeiof the year. In such cases 
the answer to this question should show the period actually covered, 
and the fact should be noted under "Remarks" that the data 
relate to an establishment which began operations dining the year. 

It will be foimd that the ownership of some of the establishments 
canvassed has changed hands during the year. If the present 
proprietor can furnish data for the entire period they should be 
obtained from him, and the report should thus cover the combined 
operations of the establishment during the year while under the 
management of his predecessor as well as under his own management. 
If this can not be done the former proprietor should be located and 
the report for the other portion of the year obtained from him. If 
this is impracticable the present owner should be asked to give 
such information as he possesses regarding the general character and 
volume of business under the former owner, and the facts should be 
reported by the agent on a sheet attached to the schedule covering 
the present ownership. 

The period covered, where possible, should be that of the year 
ending December 31, 1909. In the majority of cases the data 
can be secured for this year, for the business year of most estab- 
lishments will correspond to the calendar year. Where, however, 
the business year of the estabhshment does not correspond to the 
calendar year, the data may be secured for such completed business 
year as corresponds most nearly to the calendar year 1909. 
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35. Chaiacter of oiganizatton. — Thia must be stated as one of the 
five kinds named in the schedule, or, if it is some other form, such 
other form must be definitely described. 

36. Number of proprietors and partnership members. — The 
answer must show the number of individual proprietors and the 
number of members of all forms of ownership except incorporated 
companies. 

37. Number of stockholders, if an incorporated organization. — 
If the number of stockholders on the last day of the period covered 
by the report can not be obtained, secure number on nearest day 
to such date, and give date to which the number relates in paren- 
theses after the number of stockholders. 

38. Character of industry, — As the statistics of manufactures will 
be presented by kinds and by classes of industries, it is essential that 
this inquiry be answered in such a way that the precise character of 
the work performed by each establishment can be clearly deter- 
mined. In those cases where the establishment covers more than 
one distinct kind of manufacturing operations or products, or is 
engaged in any nonmanufacturing work, such as transportation, 
mining, etc., especial care should be exercised to show in the 
answer to this inquiry all the lines of work engaged in or all the 
products made. If necessary, additional information may be given 
under "Remarks." In all cases the particular articles produced 
should be named in the order of their importance; for example, 
"cigars, cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobacco" or "pig iron, 
billets, bars and wire." A general description, such as "tobacco 
factory" or "iron and steel," is not sufficiently specific. For the 
manufacture of clothing, neckwear, handkerchiefs, etc., state defi- 
nitely whether "men's," "women's," or "children's." 

Inquiry 2. — Time in Operation and HorRS Worked. 

39. Days in operation during the year. — The answer to this 
inquiry should show the entire number of days the establishment 
or any portion of it was in actual operation, whether working full 
time, part time, or overtime — ^that is, if the estabUshment was 
operated on a given day for 1 hour, 8 hours, or by two or more shifts 
for the entire 24 hours, the answer would be the same, namely, 
1 day. The full possible working time of an estabUshment, operating 
continuously, except on Sundays and holidays, is about 307 days, 
depending on the number of holidays. 

40. Number of hours normally worked by wage earners. — "Per 
shift" refers to the number of hours worked by each set of wage 
earners, not the total number of hours worked per day, when two 
or more sets of workmen were employed. The number of hours 
worked "per week" is called for in order that the practice of the 
establishment relative to the working of only half a day or any other 
fraction of a day on Saturdays or under other circumstances may be 
brought out. 

Inquiry 3. — Capital Invested. 

41. Capital invested: Amount of capital invested — owned and 
borrowed.' — The purpose of this inquiry is to determine the value 
of property employed by the establishment for the purposes of its 
productive operation, but not including rented property. There- 
fore both capital owned by the operator and capital borrowed by 
him is to be included; in other words, no deduction is to be made 
from the value of the assets by reason of liabilities for money due 
others. 

The sum of the answers to the three items should show the total 
amount of capital invested by the operator of the establishment. 
The answer to item 3 should therefore include everything in the 
way of capital invested not included in answers to items 1 and 2. 
"Trading and operating accounts" refers to open accounts 
receivable. 

42. Depreciation.— If the books of the establishment show 
specifically an item of depreciation charged against land, buildings, 
machinery, and tools, deduction of such depreciation should be made 
and the net value resulting after such deduction be given. If, 
however, the books are not kept so as to show clearly this item of 
depreciation, then this item should be disregarded and no deduction 
be made. 



43. Patent rights and good will must not be considered as a 
part of the capital, except in so far as the value of these items 
may be included in other items as carried on the books of the 
establishment. If the books of the establishment, however, in 
any way segregate or report separately the value of such patent 
rights and good will, such value must not be included in any of 
the answers called for by Inquiry 3, but should be reported sepa- 
rately under "Remarks." 

44. Separation of manufacturing from other investments. — 
In case manufacturing is carried on in connection with some 
other business, such as mining, the operation of an electric sta- 
tion or a railroad, and where only one set of books is kept for the 
entire busiuess, the instructions in paragraph 27 should be fol- 
lowed. In case, as will sometimes happen, there are separate 
accounts showing the operation of different branches of the busi- 
ness, but only one account of the capital invested, the total invest- 
ment for the combined business should be given in the schedule 
according to the books, and the proportion represented by the manu- 
facturing business should be stated in the margin as nearly as it 
can be estimated, either in the form of a percentage of the total or 
in an estimated amount in dollars. 

Inquiries 4 and 5. — Salaried Employees — ^Wage Earners, 
Including Pieceworkers. 

45. Purpose of inquiries — Selection of date. — ^The purpose of 
these inquiries is to determine the number of persons employed 
on a given date by the manufactming establishments of the country. 
So far as practicable, such data should relate to December 15, 1909. 
Cases will occur, however, where the information for this date can 
not or should not be obtained, due either to the fact that the estab- 
lishment was not in operation on that date, that the book or time 
records for that date are not obtainable, or that at that time the 
number of employees was very much below the number to whom the 
establishment normally gives employment. In all such cases the 
records for the day nearest such date for which data can be obtained 
that are representative of the normal condition of the establishment 
as regards employment of labor should be taken. In the case of 
seasonal industries it may be necessary to secure data for a date 
several months removed from December 15. In those cases, where 
a date other than December 15, 1909, has to be selected, the tend- 
ency or inclination of the officers of the establishment furnishing 
the information will be to refer you to a day of maximum employ- 
ment. This should be guarded against and a day of normal or 
average employment selected. 

46. Total number employed on a given day, not total number 
whose names appear on a given pay roll, desired. — Note carefully 
that what is desired is the total number employed on a given day. 
This will in most cases be a number somewhat, and in certain cases 
considerably, smaller than the number of names appearing on the 
pay rolls consulted, owing to the fact that during the period covered 
by the pay rolls all will not be continuously employed, a consid- 
erable number working only certain of the days and others working 
on other days. Probably in the majority of cases the pay rolls and 
time records are kept in such a way that it is possible to get the rec- 
ord for a particular day, in which case the record for such a single • 
day should be taken. In case this can not be done, the total num- 
ber on the pay roll should be counted and noted on the margin, 
and a careful estimate of the average number employed during 
the period covered by the pay roll should be inserted in the blank 
spaces in the schedule. 

47. When estimates may be accepted. — In case pay rolls or 
other records are not available for any normal or representative 
day, a careful estimate must be taken in substitution for data from 
records, and the fact that the data are based on such an estimate 
should be stated on the margin of the schedule. 

In the case of establishments employing on an average not to 
exceed 25 persons, it is desirable but not imperative to consult 
the pay rolls or books to secure answers to these inquiries. 

48. Segregation according to sex and age periods.— In all cases 
the total number of salaried employees and wage earners should 
be determined before the attempt is made to segregate them 
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according to sex and age period. In the majority of cases the 
records of the establishment will not show this segregation, and it 
will have to be made by means of a careful estimate by the officers, 
superintendents, foremen, or others who have personal knowledge 
or charge of the labor force. Great care should be exercised by the 
agent in seeing that this segregation is made by the person or persons 
most competent to do so and that it is carefully done. 

49. Of9.cers of corporations who receive no salaries, and di- 
rectors who receive only a fee for attending meetings, must not 
be reported. All salaried officials, such as the president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, who devote all or a considerable 
proportion of their time to the business, must be included. 

50. Classiflcation ol foremen and overseers.— The three sub- 
inquiries of Inquiry 4 are intended to embrace all salaried, clerical, 
and supervisory employees as distinguished from wage earners. 
In some industries it is difficult to preserve this distinction, espe- 
cially as to foremen and overseers. Foremen and overseers who 
have charge of a few workmen, but with little additional respon- 
sibility or pay, and who at the same time perform work similar to 
that of other wage earners, are not to be included as salaried em- 
ployees; to come within the scope of Inquiry 4 they must devote 
the whole or the greater part of their time to supervision. 

51. Traveling salesmen. — If the manufacturing department of 
an establishment turns over its product to a separate selling depart- 
ment at a given value or price, and if this factory value is reported 
in answer to Inquiry 10, instead of the selling value to the public, 
the traveling and other salesmen would be employed by the selling 
department, hence their number, salaries, and traveling expenses 
should not be reported in this schedule. In case the selling value 
of the product is reported in answer to Inquiry 10, the salesmen of 
the establishment are to be reported in Inquiry 4 and their salaries 
in Inquiry 7, and the traveling expenses and other expenses of 
selling must be included in the miscellaneous expenses reported 
in answer to Inquiry 9. 

52. Wage earners employed indirectly — Employees of independent 
contractors. — In some establishments wage earners who actually 
work for the establishment may not appear upon its pay rolls, being 
indirectly employed through superintendents, heads of departments, 
foremen, and the Kke. Careful inquiry must be made to ascertain 
such conditions, and the number of persons so employed must be 
estimated as nearly as possible, and the basis of the estimate noted 
on the schedule. 

On the other hand, answers to this inquiry should not include 
the employees of independent contractors having separate estab- 
lishments, who perform work imder contract for the establishment 
reporting. If such contractors are engaged in manufacturing, they 
should be reported in a separate schedule which will account for 
their employees. 

53. Convicts employed under contract, piece price, or other 
system must not be included in reply to Inquiries 5, 6, or 7. 

Inqtjiey 6. — ^Wage Earners Each Month. 

54. ITTunber on IStli day of month. — ^All of the instructions for 
Inquiries 4 and 5, except those pertaining to the segregation of 
employees and wage earners by sex and age periods, apply to 
this inquiry. Make entries for all months covered by the report. 
Take the 15th day of each month unless it falls on a Sunday or 
tmless the pay roll for that day is lost. If the establishment was 
shut down on the 15th of the month, select a day nearest to that 
day for which a satisfactory record can be obtained and give the 
date selected. 

Inquiry 7. — Salary and Wage Payments. 

55. Number employed. — ^The instructions under Inquiries 4, 5, 
and 6 should be borne in mind in connection with Inquiry 7. 

56. Be careful to report separately the amount paid the four 
classes of employees named. The total must be the entire amount 
paid as salaries and wages during the period covered by the report. 



57. Payments to contractors not to be included. — Do not include 
amounts paid for contract work done by independent contractors, 
by pereons working at their homes on materials furnished by the 
establishment, or by convict labor, but report such amovmts in 
answer to Inquiry 9. 

58. Board and rent when furnished as part compensation of 
employees should not be included as wages, but the expenses 
incurred by the establishment in furnishing the same should be 
included with other miscellaneous expenses in Inquiry 9, and the 
fact that employees, or part of them, receive board or rent free 
should be noted at the bottom of page 2 of the schedule. 

59. Commissions paid to traveling salesmen, bonuses, or per- 
centages of profits paid to officers, superintendents, foremen, or 
wage earners should be included in the amount of salaries or wages. 
This does not, of couise, include dividends paid on stock in a cor- 
poration which officers, employees, or wage earners may hold. 

Inquiry 8. — ^Materials, Mill Supplies, and Fuel. 

60. Definition of materials. — ^The answer to this inquiry should 
give the cost of all materials and mill supplies of every description, 
whether raw or partly manufactured, and whether entering into the 
product, used as containers, or consumed in the process of manu- 
facture. 

61. Materials used during year desired, not thoss purchased. — 
Note especially that what is desired is the cost of the materials, 
mill supplies, and fuel used during the year, not the cost of those 
purchased during the year, which may be an entirely different 
thing. If the books do not show directly the cost of the materials 
consumed during the year, it should be co.aiputed by adding to the 
amount paid for materials purchased during the year any decrease 
in the inventory of materials on hand at the end of the year as com- 
pared with the beginning, or by deducting the increase in such 
inventory. 

If the books of the establishment do not show the values of these 
articles on hand at the beginning and end of the year, but do show 
the cost of all these articles purchased or acquired during the year, 
and it is reasonably certain that there is no substantial difference 
between the values on hand at the beginning and at the end of the 
year, the figures showing the cost of these articles acquired during 
the year may be used in answer to this inquiry. 

The first method, however, should be employed whenever possi- 
ble. If the latter method is used, the fact should be stated on the 
margin of the schedule. 

62. Materials furnished by same establishment. — ^Materials and 
mill supplies produced by the establishment itself during the year 
covered by the report and used by it in its further operations should 
not be duplicated by being again reported in its new form as mate- 
rial, since the cost of their production is included as labor or mis- 
cellaneous expenses under Inquiries 7 and 9. An illustration of 
this may be found in the manufacture of textiles, where yam may be 
shown as material, but should not embrace any that was made 
during the year by the establishment reporting. 

If the establishment produces certain materials both for its own 
use and for sale, that part used should not be included for the reason 
just given, but that part produced for sale should be included as a 
product in answer to Inquiry 10. 

Where materials are obtained from another plant operated under 
the same ownership and for which a separate schedule is required, 
they should be reported as products in answer to Inquiry 10 on the 
schedule relating to the establishment producing them, and as 
materials in answer to Inquiry 8 on the schedule relating to the 
establishment acquiring them, and the value assigned them should 
be their cost to such establishment as shown on its books. If, 
however, no charge is made on the books, an estimate of the market 
value of the material at the works consuming it should be made 
and indicated as an estimate. For example, a concern may own a 
wood-pulp mill in one state and a paper mill in another state, 
using the pulp from the pulp mill. If the paper mill is charged 
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for the pulp, either at cost or at a market value or an arbitrary value, 
the figirre actually charged should be used; otherwise the esti- 
mated market value of the pulp delivered at the paper mill. 

In all cases of such transfer of the product from one establishment 
to another estabhshment under the same ownership or general man- 
agement, and where the two are not treated by their owners or 
operators as independent establishments, with independent 
operating accounts, give, under the head of "Remarks," such 
information regarding the legal and working arrangements of the 
two establishments, and particularly the financial system followed 
in the utilization by one establishment of the products of another 
related one, as will enable the office to determine the nature of 
this relationship and assure itself that the method followed in 
filling the schedule for one of the establishments harmonizes with 
that followed in filling the schedule for the other, as this latter 
schedule may be secured by a different agent. 

63. Cost of fuel and rent of power. — Include here all fuel used, 
whether for heat, light, or power, or for the process of manufacture 
itself, as in the case of coal used in gas plants. There are some 
establishments which use coal for producing coke or gas which they 
subsequently bum, and which may have records of the quantity 
and value of coke or gas consumed, as well as of the coal. In such 
cases report only the value of the coal consiuned. (See instructions 
for Inquiry 12, par. 85.) '^ 

64. Freight on materials. — In many cases the cost of the materials 
will include the freight. If this is not the case, the total amount paid 
for freight on materials should be given in answer to this inquiry. 
Do not here include freight on finished products. 

65. Names of principal materials used. — Name the materials as 
nearly as possible in the order of their importance as elements of 
cost. Specific information is required, as it will be o? assistance 
in the classification of the establishment. For example, "chem- 
icals " should not be reported as materials for a chemical establish- 
ment, but the names of the different ingredients consumed should 
be given in answer to this inquiry. The character of the materials 
should be consistent with the products reported in answer to 
Inquiry 10. 

Inquiry 9. — Miscellaneous Expenses. 

66. Eent. — If the general office, or other office buildings, are 
rented and are located elsewhere than at the factory, and the fac- 
tory or part of it is also rented, the total rent being carried as one 
item on the books, the amount of rent chargeable to each service 
should be ascertained and entered separately in reply to the first 
and third subquestions of the inquiry, respectively. In case a 
rented factory has an office as part of the premises, report the entire 
rent under the first subdivision. 

67. Taxes. — Internal revenue is a Federal tax and will be re- 
ported for comparatively few industries, such as the manufacture 
of cigars and tobacco, liquors, and oleomargarine. If the value of 
the product reported in answer to Inquiry 10 includes the amount 
of internal revenue, write the words ' ' included in value of product, ' ' 
or if not so included, write "not included in value of product." 

Other taxes must include all state, county, or city taxes, licenses, 
etc. 

68. Other miscellaneous expenses. — The answer to the third 
item of this inquiry should include all expenses, other than interest, 
dividends, and depreciation that are incident to the business during 
the year. "Ordinary repairs of buildings and machinery" covers 
expense for such emergencies as repairing a leaky roof, a broken 
chimney, a break in the water pipes, repairing or putting in a new 
door or window, putting up temporary partitions, repairing or replac- 
ing broken or worn-out machinery, etc., but it does not include 
the erection of new buildings or other permanent additions to the 
plant, which must be included as capital. 

69. Contract work. — The answer to .this inquiry must include 
only the expenditures for work on the product reported in answer 
to Inquiry 10, and done by or under the supervision of contractors 
or by persons working at their homes independently of the regular 



employees; it mtist not include any part of the amount reported 
under salaries or wages. Inquiry 7. (See also pars. 52 and 57.) 

Inquiby 10.— Products. 

70. Intermediate products not desired — Stocks in process. — 
The product of any establishment, from the census standpoint, is 
the finished product in its condition as prepared for sale. The 
value of intermediate products is not to be stated in reply to this 
inquiry (except in the case of those establishments which keep an 
accurate account of the value of stocks in process of manufacture, 
and which should report the inojrease in that value at the end of the 
year, as compared with the beginning of the year, as part of the 
value of the product of the year or deduct the decrease in such 
stocks from the product of the year). For instance, a cotton or 
woolen mill may spin the yarn from which its goods are made, and 
in this case the manufacture of the yarn would be only an inter- 
mediate process in the manufacture of cloth, and the value of the 
yarn produced during the year woidd not show separately in this 
report. Should part of the yarn spun be sold as yarn it becomes a 
true product. 

71. Production, not sales, desired. — ^This inquiry calls for the 
value of the products made during the year, not the value of the 
sales. In many establishments the sales during the year may be 
considerably greater or considerably less than the product of the 
year. Where the manufacturer has not already records showing 
directly the product of the year, but has records showing the sales, 
the product for the year can be ascertained by adding to the sales 
the increase in the stock of finished goods (or stocks in process of 
manufacture) on hand at the end of the year as compared with the 
beginning of the year, or by deducting from the sales the decrease 
in such stocks. In other words, the sales account and the inventory 
together must be consulted in order to obtain the pi>iduct of the year. 

72. Selling value desired. — The value of the product desired is 
not the cost of manufacturing it, but the selling value or price at 
the factory, which includes the profit of the manufacturer. 

73. Exclusion of freight. — The value desired is the value at the 
works. In many cases manufacturers sell all or part of their goods 
delivered at distant points and themselves pay the freight. In 
such cases the freight charges should, if possible, be deducted from 
the gross receipts from sales, and should not be reported under 
"Miscellaneous expenses." 

74. Deduction of discounts. — ^Manufacturers frequently allow 
discounts from their gross selling prices. In such cases the net 
value obtained by deducting the discounts should be secured, if 
possible, and not the gross selling price. 

75. Selling departments. — In some cases establishments turn 
over their product from the manufacturing department to a selling 
department at a given value. This factory value may be taken as 
the value of the product rather than the final amount realized by 
the selling department. In case the value reported represents the 
price finally received for the goods from the public, all selling 
expenses, advertising, salesmen's salaries and commissions, etc., 
should be included in Inquiry 7 or Inquiry 9, but in case the value 
given is the factory value at which the product is turned over to 
the selling department, such selling expenses should not be reported 
in this schedule. 

76. Exceptions in certain industries. — ^The above general rules 
regarding the basis for the value of products are subject to some 
slight modification in a few industries, as indicated by the supple- 
mental schedule for those industries, and before reporting the valine 
of the products on the General Schedule, the supplemental schedule, 
if one is used for the industry, should be consulted. In railroad 
repair shops, for instance, the work is not, as a rule, performed for 
others, nor is the product sold to others, but is for the use and 
benefit of the company itself. In such case the value of the product 
will represent simply the amount of expenditure for labor, materials, 
and miscellaneous expenses. 

77. Itemization of products.— Space is left on the General Sched- 
ule for an enumeration of some of the important items comprising 
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the total product. The total product should in all cases be taken 
from bookkeeping records, but the records will not always show 
the value of the separate items of product. In such cases careful 
estimates for the principal items will be accepted, but the fact that 
they are estimates should be noted on the schedule, and the sum 
of the items must correspond to the total. It is not necessary to 
give a large number of minor items. 

78. Quantities. — Quantities of output are not desired in the Gen- 
eral Schedule except for the following industries, where they must 
be reported: 

Manufacture of cigars (number of thousands). 
Distilled spirits (number of gallons). 
Malt liquors (number of barrels). 

79. Custom and job work. — Under "All other products" report 
the amount received, or the charges, for custom work, repairing, 
and job work of all kinds, but not including contract work on 
materials furnished by other manufactvuing establishments. (See 
par. 69.) 

80. Contract work for others. — ^Many establishments do work for 
other establishments which furnish the whole or part of the materials 
used. The amount received for such contract work should always 
be shown upon a separate line under ' ' Products " as " Contract work 
for other manufacturing establishments." Work done under con- 
tract, where the person for whom the work is done does not furnish 
any part of the material, should not be reported as ' ' Contract work, ' ' 
but included in the regular product of the establishment. 

81. Expenses exceeding value of product. — It will sometimes 
happen that the sum of the totals of Inquiries 7, 8, and 9 is in excess 
of the value of the product reported for Inquiry 10, indicating a 
loss. In such cases the agent should call the attention of the person 
furnishing the information to the fact, which may be due to error. 
If there is an error, it should be corrected. If, however, the figures 
are correct, the word "Correct" should be written under the total 
value of product and a memorandum made explaining the condi- 
tions which caused the loss. 

Inquiet 11. — Power. 

82. Power owned. — ^Where electric motors are not owned but 
are operated by electricity generated by the establishment, they 
should be included under "Power owned." 

83. Power rented. — Subdivision (5) must show all power used 
by the establishment reporting which comes from some outside 
source. 

Inquiry 12. — Fuel used. 

84. Cost of fuel. — ^The total cost of all fuel used must be re- 
ported in answer to Inquiry 8. The cost includes amounts paid 
for power, heat, and light, and therefore may have no relation to 
the quantities reported under Inquiry 12. Separate totals must 
be given for each variety of fuel. The quantity of gas reported 
must include both natvual and manufactured, the kind of gas 
used being stated. 

85. Coke and gas made by establishment. — Some establish- 
ments make coke or gas and use it in its further manufacturing 
processes. In such cases report the total quantity of coal used, 
whether to make gas or coke or otherwise, and also the quantity 
of coke or gas used, but be sure to indicate that the coke or gas is 
made from the coal reported. 

Inquiry 13.— Kemarks. 

86. Explanation required.— The instructions for several of 
the inquiries indicate the character of the information that should 
be given here. The space, however, is reserved, primarily, for 
the agent to explain unusual conditions connected with the in- 
quiries or with the report as a whole. It is hoped that such explana- 
tion will obviate the necessity of the office corresponding with the 
establishment. Upon examining the schedule, after answers have 
been made to all the inquiries, the agents are liable to detect incon- 
eistencies. If it is impossible to correct these inconsistencies, an 



explanation of them should be given. All of the schedules are 
edited before they are tabulated, anc" explanations of such incon- 
sistencies are of great assistance to the editor. 

These statements should be as brief and direct as possible. At the 
same time they should cover all pertinent facts, and, if necessary, 
use should be made of an additional blank sheet. 

Do not use this space for correspondence or remarks not perti- 
nent to the schedule. 

certificate. 

87. Signature required. — Each report must be signed by the 
person responsible for the information furnished, and his official 
title and address must also be given. The agent or enumerator 
who secures the return should also sign this certificate. In all 
cases where a supplemental schedule accompanies the General 
Schedule the attention of the person signing the schedule must 
be called to both, as he certifies to the correctness of the statistics 
contained in both. 

88. Administrative and general office schedule. — Some com- 
panies control a number of factories from a central office, and do not 
make a distribution of the expenses of such office among the different 
plants. In such cases the capital of the company as a whole, the 
employees at the central office, their salajies and wages, and the 
miscellaneous expenses, none of which are included in the reports 
for the plants, must be shown in a report prepared on Form 
KK55-324. The inquiries on this schedule correspond with the 
inquiries on the same subjects in the General Schedule for manu- 
factures and for mines and quarries, and the instructions given 
for them should be followed. Be careful not to duplicate any oj 
these amounts in the reports for any of the separate plants. 

MINES AND QUABRIES. 

89. Instructions for census of manufactures apply. — ^All of the 
foregoing instructions in regard to methods and practices to be fol- 
lowed by the field force in collecting statistics for manufactures 
apply, where pertinent, also to mines, quarries, petroleum and 
natural gas wells. The following instructions are additional to them 
and for the purpose of covering certain special features of the sched- 
ules for these latter industries. 

90. Unit of enumeration. — ^The mine, quarry, or well is the unit 
of enumeration, corresponding with the establishment for manufac- 
tures, and the instructions, paragraphs 22 to 26, concerning separate 
reports for establishments must be followed. 

91. Mines and quarries to be reported. — All classes of mines, 
quarries, and petroleum and gas wells that were in operation during 
any portion of the year (including those operated by penal, elee- 
mosynary, and educational institutions), except as set forth in para- 
graph 92, must be reported, irrespective of their size or annual 
output. 

92. Operations to be omitted from the census — 

(a) Mines, quarries, or wells that were idle during the entire year. 
(6) Small bituminous coal banks producing less than 1,000 tons 
annually. 

(c) Individual placer gold miners and miners hunting for precious 
stones who employ no help. 

(d) Prospectors. 

(e) The digging of gravel for the construction of roads and for 
building operations. 

(/) The digging or dredging of sand for building operations or 
other purposes. 
((/) The production of mineral waters. 

93. Development work to be reported. — ^Mines at which develop- 
ment work was carried on during the year must be reported, although 
no metal was produced. (See par. 102.) 

94. Mining and manufacturing. — There are several branches of 
mining in which the mineral products do not reach the market in 
the crude condition, but are subjected to certain manufacturing 
processes at the mine or quarry, such as crushing, separating, wash- 
ing, burning, calcining, or concentrating before being regarded as 
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marketable commoditieB. In Buch cases the general and supple- 
mental mining schedules should cover the entire work of mining 
the crude material and its preparation for the market. There are 
some exceptions to this general rule to which special attention is 
called: 

Clay mining and clay products. — ^The mining of clay and the 
manufacture of clay products are generally carried on in the same 
establishment; in such cases the entire operations should be re- 
ported on the general and supplemental schedules for manufac- 
tures. Only where the clay is mined and sold as such, and no 
manufacturing done, is a report to be made on the general and sup- 
plemental schedules for mines. 

Limestone and lime. — The quarrying of limestone and the burning 
of the stone into lime are usually done by the same establishment, 
and the entire operations should be reported on the general and 
supplemental schedules for manufactures. Where limestone is 
quarried and sold as such (not burned into lime at the quarry), a 
report should be made on the general and supplemental schedules 
for mines. 

Mineral pigm.ents and mineral paints. — The production of natural 
mineral pigments and the cleaning, grinding, or roasting of the same 
should be reported on the general and supplemental schedules for 
mines. The manufactiired mineral paints should be reported on 
the general and supplemental schedules for manufactures. 

GENERAL SCHEDULE FOR MINES AND QUARRIES. 

95. General Schedule lequlred lor each mine and quarry. — ^This 
schedule corresponds to the General Schedule for manufactures, and 
aU mines and quarries and mills engaged in dressing and reducing 
metalliferous ores must be reported on it, except as noted in para- 
graphs 105, 114, and 115. The general instructions in paragraphs 
28 to 87 must be followed as far as applicable in the preparation 
of reports on this schedule. Care should also be taken to follow the 
instructions contained in paragraph 27 concerning the separation 
of the values represented by the mining industry from those for 
other industries carried on in connection with the mine. Special 
attention is called to the following inquiries, which differ in impor- 
tant respects from those on the schedule for manufactures, and for 
which some additional information may be of assistance in preparing 
the reports. 

Inquiry 5. — ^Wage Earners, Including Employees Paid by 
Ton, Cab, Yard, or other Unit. 

96. Number by classes. — The separation of the number of the 
different classes of employees and the number employed above 
and below groimd can usually be made from the pay roll. It is 
desired to account for the total number of persons employed in or 
about the mine or quarry, and care must therefore be taken to 
report the number employed by contractors, lessees, etc. While 
this number can not be obtained from the operator's pay roll, he 
should be able to give an estimate, and this must be accepted unless 
the exact number can be obtained from the contractor. (See par. 
98.) 

Miners compensated by share of product may not appear on the 
regular pay roll as wage earners. Some record, however, is undoubt- 
edly kept of such persons, and the number should be ascertained 
and included with the total number reported as "employed other- 
wise, as by contractors, etc . " This number should of course include' 
the persons employed by the block lessees, leasers, etc. (See 
par. 99.) 

Inquiry should also be made as to whether any women are em- 
ployed in and about the mine or quarry, and the number must 
be given in answer to the inquiry concerning them. 

Inquiry 7. — Salary and Wage Payments. 

97. Net amount required. — In addition to the instructions con- 
tained in paragraphs 55 to 59 for the answer to this inquiry, atten- 



tion is called to the fact that the net amount paid in wages must 
be reported. In many branches of the mining industry the mine 
worker is required to furnish his own explosives, lamp oil, etc. 
Very often the supplies are procured for him by the operator and the 
cost is charged to him and deducted from his wages. If the pay 
roll shows the gross wages, the amount charged for supplies, and 
the net balance paid, the net amount only should be reported. If 
the pay roll shows only net wages paid after subtracting the cost of 
supplies, report the amount so stated. If the pay roll shows only 
gross wages paid, a separate account being kept by the company's 
store with each employee of explosives and other supplies sold to 
miners, the amount so charged should be subtracted from the total 
gross wages in order to obtain the net wages that is desired. 

If the chaises for explosives and other supplies appear neither 
on the pay roll nor elsewhere as a separate account, an estimate of 
the amount should be obtained from the operator and deducted 
from gross wages. 

The amount charged to miners for explosives, lamp oil, and other 
supplies and deducted from gross wages in computing the net 
wages must be separately stated on the line reserved for it next 
under the total. 

98. Contract miners. — ^A contract miner is one who undertakes 
to mine coal or other mining products at a stipiilated price per 
ton, car, or yard, with the help of men engaged and paid by him, 
either by the same unit or by the day or week, out of the total 
amount received by him. 

99. Miners and others compensated by share of product. — In the 
Kansas-Missouri lead and zinc mines and in the Colorado silver- 
lead mines, and possibly in some other cases, there are, in addition 
to regular wage earners employed by the day or by the task, special 
classes of labor designated as "leasers," "block lessees," "trib- 
uters," etc. Technically, they "lease" from the operator a block 
in the mine and "pay" a stipulated royalty; in reality all the ore 
hoisted is usually delivered to the operator and marketed by him 
or shipped in his name to the sampler or smelter, and the operator 
retains his royalty or authorizes the ore buyer to withhold the same, 
and pays to the "lessees" their share of the proceeds. In all cases 
these workers furnish their own mine suppUes. While resembling 
in form an ordinary mining lease, this is in substance a contract 
of employment on a share of the product. 

This class of miners is seldom, if ever, included in the general 
pay roll. A separate account will, as a rule, be kept with them, 
from which their compensation must be ascertained. In some cases 
the books of a mine owner will show nothing but the royalty ob- 
tained by him as an item of income; in that case the compensation 
of the miners will have to be computed from the rate of royalty 
received by the operator. For example, if the operating company 
has credited its income account with $10,000 as royalties, and the 
rate of royalty received by it is reported in answer to the last ques- 
tion of Inquiry 7 as 20 per cent of the product, then the share 
received by the mine workers was 80 per cent, i. e., $40,000; in 
that case $40,000 should be reported in answer to this inquiry as 
the amount paid to miners compensated by share of product. 

Inquiry 9. — Miscellaneous Expenses. 

100. Rent and royalties. — In addition to the instructions in para- 
graph 66, attention is called to the fact that the amount paid for 
rent includes the amount paid for royalties. "Rent" is a fixed 
amount paid monthly or annually for the use of land, plant, tunnel, 
and other property. "Royalty" is a stipulated share of the product 
of the mine usually paid in lieu of rent. 

101. Contract work not included in answer to Inquiry 7. — The 
work referred to here is of a more or less casual nature, for example, 
tunneUng, shaft sinking, boring test holes, etc. It is quite distinct 
from mining proper done by contract miners, which is incident to 
the regular operation of the mine, and the expense of which must 
be included in answer to Inquiry 7 — Salary and wage payments. 
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Inquiry 10. — Development Work. 

102. Development work. — The extension and improvement of the 
mine usually goes on with the regular mining; sometimes it is not 
easy to draw the line between development work and mining; for 
example, where ore is extracted from the ground incidentally to 
sinking a shaft or boring a tunnel. As a rule, however, a portion 
of the expenses will be charged on the books to development, the 
balance representing the expense of operation. 

In answer to this inquiry the total amount should be reported 
which was charged during the year to development. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULES. 

103. Cooperation with Geological Survey. — To avoid duplicate 
inqviiries, the Geological Survey, which collects annual statistics 
•of production, and the Bureau of the Census have made arrange- 
ments for the use by both offices of the data collected on the sup- 
plemental schedules. These supplemental schedules must accom- 
pany the General Schedule in the same manner as the supplemental 
schedules for manufactiu-es accompany the General Schedule for 
those industries. The arrangement, however, differs from that for 
manufactures in that the General Schedule for mines and quarries 
contains no inquiries concerning products. This information is car- 
ried on the supplemental schedule, and therefore a supplemental 
schedule or schedules must accompany every general schedule. 

104. Application of supplemental schedules. — The following sup- 
plemental schedules must be prepared for the minerals indicated by 
«ach. The schedule "Miscellaneous mining industries" must ac- 
company the General Schedule for all minerals for which no specific 
supplemental schedule is provided. 

As in the case of manufactures, it will be necessary in some cases 
to prepare more than one supplemental schedule for the mines 
and quarries reported on a single general schedule. Some of the 
supplemental schedules enumerate the by-products usually pro- 
duced in connection with the principal product, with instructions 
to report the details of the by-products on the proper supple- 
mental schedule. All of the by-products could not be provided 
for, and the agent must see that the statistics of production cor- 
respond to the data on the General Schedule. 

LIST OP SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULES. 



1. Anthracite coal. 

2. Asphalt and bituminous 

rock. 

3. Aruiferous and argentifer- 

ous deep mines (gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc). 

4. Bituminous coal. 

5. Bluestone. 

6. Clay. > (See par. 94.) 

7. Copper smelters. (See par. 

114.) 

8. Copper refineries. (See par. 

115.) 

9. Granite. 

10. Gypsum and gypsum prod- 

ucts. 

11. Iron mines. 

12. Lake copper mines. 

13. Lead smelters. (See par. 

114.) 

14. Lead refineries. (See par. 

115.) 

15. Limestone. (See par. 94.) 

16. Manganese. 



17. Manganiferous iron mines. 

18. Marble. 

19. Mica. 

20. Millstones and chasers. 

21. Miscellaneous mining in- 

dustries. 

22. Natural gas. (See par. 105.) 

23. Nonargentiferous lead and 

zinc mines. 

24. Petroleum. (See par. 105.) 

25. Phosphate rock. 

26. Placer and surface mines 

(gold, silver, and plat- 
inum). 

27. Pyrite. 

28. Quicksilver. 

29. Bare metals. 

30. Reduction mills. 

31. Sandstone. 

32. Slate. 

33. Talc and soapstone. 

34. Trap rock. 

35. Zinc smelters. (See par. 

114.) 



The inquiries on the supplemental schedules are direct and, as a 
rule, require no explanation, but special attention is called to the 
following: 

105. Petroleum and natural gas.^ — ^This special general schedule 
corresponds with the General Schedule for mines and quarries. 
The inquiries, however, have been worded so as to meet the con- 
ditions peculiar to the petroleum and natural gas industries, but 
they agree so closely with those in the General Schedule for mines 
and quarries that no special instructions are necessary. In every 
instance this schedule must be accompanied by the supplemental 
schedule for petroleum or natural gas. When both products are 
obtained from the same well or group of wells covered by the special 
General Schedule, reports must be made on both of the supplemental 
schedules. 

106. Manganiferous iron mines. — ^This schedule applies to mines 
which produce ore used for its manganese and iron content only. 
If the ore contains silver in paying quantities, it is to be regarded 
as a silver ore and should be reported on the supplemental schedule 
for auriferous and argentiferous deep mines. 

107. Placer and surface mines. — ^The gold product of placer 
mines is not fine gold. The ounces are crude ounces. But the 
fineness of the gold 'fluctuates within narrow limits, and the miner, 
as a rule, knows the average fineness of the gold from his mine. The 
mint value of an ounce of fine gold is $20.67; the value of a crude 
ounce varies with the fineness of the gold. 

In dredging for gold a record is kept, as a rule, of the quantity 
of the sand handled. The quantity being determined by the 
capacity of the dredge, it can easily be calculated, even where no 
record is kept. 

Under other methods of working a commercial company will 
keep a record of the quantity of material handled or of the average 
recovery of the gold per cubic yard. The average recovery can be 
used as a basis for estimating the quantity of material handled. 

108. Auriferous and argentiferous deep mines. — ^This schedule 
applies to mines producing gold and silver (quartz) ore, silver- 
lead ore, precious-metal-bearing zinc ore, and manganiferous iron 
ore carrying silver in paying quantities, as well as to western copper 
mines (not including Lake Superior mines). Manganiferous iron 
ore used only for its manganese and iron content is to be reported 
on a supplemental schedule specially provided for the same. Sep- 
arate schedules are also provided for the Lake Superior copper 
mines (see par. 113) and for the lead and zinc mines (see par. 112), 
whose product carries no precious metals in paying quantities. 

109. Auriferous and argentiferous deep mines, products. — ^The 
value of the product of auriferous and argentiferous ore is deter- 
mined in accordance with the well-estabUshed trade custom, in 
the following manner: The ore is sampled and assayed and the gross 
price per ton is determined in accordance with the assayed content. 
Gold, silver, copper, or lead, etc., are paid for at the market rate 
or refined metal; after the gross price per ton has thus been deter- 
mined, a stipulated charge per ton is deducted for the treatment of 
the ore; sometimes a penalty is charged for certain impurities con- 
tained in the ore. The freight for carrying the ore from the mine 
to the works is paid by the buyer and likewise deducted from the 
gross value of the shipment. The net amount received by the 
mine operator for the product sold represents the value of the ore 
at the mine. Very frequently the ore has to be haiiled from the 
mine to the railway station. The cost of haulage is borne by the 
mine operator and should also be deducted from the gross value of 
the ore, in case the same is not hauled by the operator's teams. 
The cost of freight and haulage per ton is usually uniform for each 
mine and can be accurately stated. 

Sometimes the ore is sent to a custom mill in the neighborhood, 
to be treated on tolls; the milled bullion is returned to the mine 
operator and sold by him to the mint or to a neighboring bank. In 
that case the gross value of the bullion is the value of the product; 
the cost of treatment must then be reported separately. 
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Smelting ore, which can not be reduced to the metallic state at 
a mill, is sometimes sent first to a concentrating mill in the neigh- 
borhood, to be reduced in bulk, so as to save the cost of freight from 
the mine to the smelter; the cost of treatment at the concentrating 
mill shoiild then be reported under Inquiry 4, and the deductions 
from the gross value of the concentrated product sold to the smelter 
shoxild be reported under Inquiry 3. 

110. Reduction mills. — ^This schedule relates to amalgamation, 
chlorination, cyaniding, and concentrating mills, whether operated 
in connection with atniferous and argentiferous deep mines, or 
independently as custom mills. 

No report on this schedule is required for concentrating mills 
connected with nonargentiferous lead and zinc mines. But a 
report should be made on this schedule for every custom mill 
treating nonargentiferous lead and zinc ore. 

For method of valuation of ore and concentrate, see paragraph 
109. 

111. Auriferous and argentiferous mities combined with mills. — 
In case a mine is combined with a mill, it is desirable to obtain a 
separate report for each on a general schedule and separate reports 
on the supplemental schedules for auriferous and argentiferous deep 
mines and for reduction mills. If only one set of books is kept for 
both the mine and the mill, one combined report may be made on 
the General Schedule, but separate reports must be made on the 
supplemental schedules for the mine and the reduction mill. 

112. Ndnargenjiferous lead and zinc mines. — ^This supplemental 
schedule is to be used for lead and zinc mines of the Mississippi 
Valley. As a rule, the mine is combined with a concentrating mill 
of some sort; the schedule accordingly combines inquiries in rela- 
tion to both mine and mill. 

The smaller mines," which have no facihties for milling their ore, 
have the same treated at a custom mill in the neighborhood; In- 
quiry 1 is intended to cover such cases. On the other hand, a mill 
connected with a mine sometimes treats ore from another mine for 
a stipulated compensation per ton; such cases are covered by 
Inquiry 2. 

Custom mills which do not belong to any mine, but operate exclu- 
sively on custom ore, should be reported on the supplemental 
schedule for reduction mills. 

In the principal center of the lead and zinc miuing industry the 
system of tenure of mineral land results in the splitting up of the 
mining operations among several parties: The mineral land may be 
owned by one company, the mine developed by another, the mill 
owned and operated by a third, and the ore miaed by a fourth. 
Usually the product is sold by one party, which retains its share of 
the value produced (the "royalty") and pays over the balance to 
the others. In all these cases a full report must be obtained from 
each party, but care must be taken that each reports as its own 
product only the actual quantity of ore mined or treated by it. 



113. lake copper mines. — ^The crude product of the mine is locally 
called "rock." As a rule, every copper mine in the Lake Superior 
region is equipped with a mUl for dressing the rock, i. e., for remov- 
ing the worthless matter attached to the copper; dressed rock is 
locally called "mineral." The latter is then treated at a smelter 
where marketable "lake copper" is produced. If the copper con- 
tains silver in paying quantities, it is sent to an electrolytic refinery, 
where the silver is separated from the copper; the latter is theiL 
called "electrolytic copper." The larger mines are equipped with 
smelters where their product is treated. The smaller operator* 
either sell their mineral to smelters or have it treated for their ac- 
count at a custom smelter or refinery. If the mineral is sold, its- 
value is determined in the same manner as that of auriferous and 
argentiferous ores (see par. 109); if it is treated at a custom smelter 
or refinery and the metallic product is marketed by the operator, 
the latter is credited with the full (gross) value of the metals pro- 
duced. The cost of treatment at custom smelters and refineries- 
(haulage, freight, charges for treatment, including selling expenses 
and commissions) is accounted for separately. 

114. Lead smelters; copper smelters; zinc smelters. — ^A report 
for every smelter must be made on a general schedule for manu- 
factures and on a supplemental schedule for smelters. 

In case a smelter is operated in combination with a mine, sepa- 
rate reports are required for the mine and the smelter. If the mine 
and the smelter are operated, jointly and only one set of books is 
kept covering both, a combined report may be made on the General 
Schedule for mines and quarries, but separate reports must be made 
on the supplemental schedules for the mine and the smelter. N» 
items, however, need be reported twice; all inquiries relating ta 
products must be answered fully on the supplemental schedule for 
the smelter; the supplemental schedule for the mine may be con- 
fined to such inquiries only as are not duplicated on the supple- 
mental schedule for the smelter. 

115. Befineries. — A report for every refinery must be made on a^ 
general schedule for manufactures and on a supplemental schedule 
for copper or lead refineries, as the case may be. Whenever a 
refinery is combined with a smelter, separate reports must be 
secured for each. In case only one set of books is kept covering- 
both the smelter and the refiinery, a combined report may be made 
on the General Schedule for manufactures, but separate supple- 
mental schedules must be prepared for each. The inquiries in 
relation to products and stocks, however, may be omitted from the 
supplemental schedule for the smelter. (Copper smelters. Inquiries 
5 and 7; Lead smelters. Inquiries 4 and 5.) 

116. Printed reports of mining companies. — In all cases where 
an annual report of the establishment is printed, a copy of the latest 
report should be secured and forwarded with the schedules. Copies- 
should also be returned of any other printed matter that will add- 
to the information contained in the schedule. 



EXTRACTS FROM AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE THIRTEENTH AND SUBSEQUENT DECEN- 
NIAL CENSUSES. 



Be it enacted, etc. That a census of the * » * manufactures 
and mines and quarries of the United States shall be taken by the 
Director of the Census in the year nineteen hundred and ten and 
every ten years thereafter. The census herein provided for 
shall include each state and territory on the mainland of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. 

Sec. 8. That the Thirteenth Census shall be restricted to in- 
quiries relating to * * * manufactures and to mines and 
quarries. * * * 

The schedules of inquiries relating to manufactures and to mines 
and quarries shall include the name and location of each establish- 
ment; character of organization, whether individual, cooperative, 
or other form; character of business or kind of goods manufactured; 
amount of capital actually invested; number of proprietors, firm 
members, copartners, stockholders, and officers, and the amount of 



their salaries; number of employees and the amount of their wages; 
quantity and cost of materials used in manufactures ; amount of mis- 
cellaneous expenses; quantityand value of products; time in oper- 
ation during the census year; character and quantity of power used, 
and character and number of machines employed. 

The census of manufactures and of mines and quarries shall relate 
to the year ending December thirty-first next preceding the enum- 
eration of population and shall be confined to mines and quarries^ 
and manufacturing establishments which were in active operation 
during all or a portion of that year. The census of manufactures 
shall furthermore be confined to manufactiuing establishments con- 
ducted under what is known as the factory system, exclusive of the 
so-called neighborhood household and hand industries. 

The inquiry concerning manufactures shall cover the productioa 
of turpentine and rosin, and the report concerning this industry- 
shall show, in addition to the other facts covered by the regular 
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schedule of manufactures, the qxiantity and quality of turpentine 
and rosin manufactured and marketed, the sources, methods, and 
extent of the industry. 

Whenever he shall deem it expedient, the Director of the Census 
may charge the collection of these statistics upon special agents or 
upon detailed employees, to be employed without respect to locality. 

The form and subdivision of inquiries necessary to secure the 
information under the foregoing topics shall be determined by the 
Director of the Census. 

Sec. 22. That any supervisor, supervisor's clerk, enumerator, 
interpreter, special agent, or other employee, who, having taken 
and subscribed the oath of office required by this act, shall, with- 
out justifiable cause, neglect or refuse to perform the duties enjoined 
■on him by this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding five hundred 
-dollars; or if he shall, without the authority of the Director of the 
Oensus, publish or communicate any information coming into his 
possession by reason of his employment under the provisions of 
this act, or the act to provide for a permanent Census Office, or acts 
amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction thereof be fined not to 
exceed one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not to exceed two 
years, or both so fined and imprisoned, in the discretion of the 
court; or if he shaU willfully and knowingly swear to or affirm falsely 
le shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned not exceeding five years and be fined not 
exceeding two thousand dollars; or if he shall willfully and know- 
ingly make a false certificate or a fictitious return he shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction of either of the last-named 
offenses he shall be fined not exceeding two thousand dollars and 
be imprisoned not exceeding five years; or if any person who is or 
las been an enumerator shall knowingly or willfully furnish or 
cause to be furnished, directly or indirectly, to the Director of the 
Census or to any supervisor of the census any false statement or 
ialse information with reference to any inquiry for which he was 
authorized and reqxiired to collect information he shall be guilty 



of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
exceeding two thousand dollars and be imprisoned not exceeding 
five years. 

******* 

Sec. 24. And it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treas- 
urer, secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any manufac- 
turing establishment, mine, quarry, or other establishment of pro- 
ductive industry, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited 
liability company, or by private individuals, when requested by 
the Director of the Census or by any supervisor, enumerator, special 
agent, or other employee of the Census Office acting under the in- 
structions of the said director, to answer completely and correctly to 
the best of his knowledge all questions on any census schedule 
applying to such establishment; and any owner, president, secre- 
tary, director, or other officer or agent of any manufacturing estab- 
lishment, mine, quarry, or other establishment of productive indus- 
try, who under the conditions hereinbefore stated shall refuse or 
willfully neglect to answer any of these questions, or shall willfully 
give answers that are false, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars or imprisoned foi a" period not exceeding one year, or both 
so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. The pro- 
visions of this section shall also apply to the collection of the infor- 
mation required and authorized by the act entitled "An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office," and by acts amendatory 
thereof or supplemental thereto. 

Sec. 25. That the information furnished under the provisions of 
the next preceding section shall be used only for the statistical 
purposes for which it is supplied. No publication shall be made 
by the Census Office whereby the data furnished by any particular 
establishment can be identified, nor shall the Director of the Census 
permit anyone other than the sworn employees of the Census Office 
to examine the individual reports. 

Sec. 26. That all fines and penalties imposed by this act may be 
enforced by indictment or information in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR EDITING AND REVISING THE SCHEDULES FOR MINES, QUARRIES^ 

AND WELLS. 



The reports from the mines, quarries, petroleum and gas wells are 
prepared either by a representative of the establishment or by an 
agent of the Bureau of the Census in conformity with information 
furnished by such representative. As a rule, therefore, they should 
be accepted as showing the condition of the business for the census 
year of the establishment reporting. The bureau is not justified in 
making any changes in values or quantities that will affect the gen- 
eral results, except in cases of manifest error. The revision of the 
reports will be confined, therefore, to harmonizing the answers to the 
several questions and detecting and correcting errors due to misun- 
derstanding the questions, to the insertion of wrong figures, or to the 
misstatement of facts. 

It is important, in order that no point in the schedule be over- 
looked, that exact and uniform methods be followed in editing. 
The several questions in the schedule should be taken up in regular 
order, each being considered by itself and in connection with infor- 
mation given under questions that have more (»• less bearing upon it 
and with which it should be consistent. The instructions in the 
schedule and in the book of instructions to special agents must be 
studied and their application to each question fully understood. 
In addition to these the following rules and suggestions must be 
observed: 

All changes must be made neatly and plainly in red ink. Make 
plain all indistinct figures. If a correction is necessary in one or two 
figures of a number, rewrite all of the figures of the number. Be careful 
to have all corrections in the proper spaces, to avoid confusion and 
error in tabulation. 

Cents and fractions should in all cases be eliminated; follow the 
office rule of adding 1 if the fraction is more than one-half or drop- 
ping the fraction if less than one-half. 

The totals given must be verified by the addition of the several 
items which should properly be included therein. If the totals are 
not entered they should be inserted in red ink after all corrections 
have been made in the items. 

Each schedule should be first examined to see that the mining 
enterprise comes within the scope of the census investigation . (See 
pa,rs. 91-93, "Instructions to Special Agents.") 

The following are some of the principal points that should be con- 
sidered in editing the answer to each inquiry: 

GENERAL SCHEDULE. 
Inquiry 1. 

The location of the mine, quarry, or well must be given in full, 
both on the general and on the supplemental schedule, and the 
description on both schedules must agree. A report may cover 
operations in more than one county; no segregation by counties is 
required. If one report is made for the operations of the mining 
company in more than one state, the schedule should be submitted 
to the expert special agent on mining. 

Period covered by the report. — The report must cover all the 
operations during a full year of 12 months, namely, either the cal- 
endar year or the fiscal year of the establishment. If the mine was 
idle during a portion of the year, the period of idleness will be 
indicated by the number of days in operation reported under In- 
quiry 2 and by the answer to Inquiry 6. 

If the answer to Inquiry 1 accounts for less than a full year and the 
answer to Inquiry 6 fails to account for a full year, it is possible that 
the mine changed hands during the year 1909; in all such cases the 
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agent should be instructed to secure a report for the portion, if any^ 
of the year 1909 the property was operated by the predecessor of the 
present owner. 

Character of organlzatioii. — A general partnership is one ia 
which every member has a voice in the management of the business^ 

A limited partnership is one in which, besides the general partners 
having a voice in the management of the business, there are special 
partners who merely have invested a limited amount of money in 
the business, but have no voice in its management, and are liable 
for the debts of the partnership only to the extent of their invest- 
ment. A limited partnership is required by law to file, upon its 
organization, a certificate with the proper authority, in like man- 
ner as a corporation; usually the word "Limited" is added to the 
firm name. Whenever a limited partnership is reported th© 
schedule should be carefully scrutinized, and in doubtful cases 
submitted to the expert special agent on mining. 

A cooperative association, or society, is a partnership of a num- 
ber of partners who contribute their manual labor, as weU as their 
capital, to the common enterprise. It is usually governed like a. 
corporation, by elective officers. Cooperative associations are an 
unusual form of business organization in the United States; it is 
therefore necessary to scrutinize very carefidly every schedule 
where this form of organization is reported; in doubtful cases it 
should be submitted to the expert special agent on mining. 

For the purpose of tabulation, the form of organization should, 
be indicated on the left-hand margin of the schedule, opposite the 
answer, by one of the following words: Individual, Firm, Limited, 
Incorporated, Cooperative, or Other. 

The number of proprietors and partnership members, or the num- 
ber of stockholders, should be consistent with the character of 
organization. 

If the number of proprietors regularly performing manual labor 
is reported, see that they are not included among the number of 
wage earners under Inquiries 5 and 6, and that the amount received 
by them is not included under wages in Inquiry 7. There are 
cases where no labor other than that of the proprietors is applied 
to the mine; in such cases no wage earners should be shown under 
Inquiries 5 and 6, and no payments to wage earners under Inquiry 
7. The words "No hired labor" should be entered on the margin 
of such schedules to the right of the number of proprietors perform- 
ing manual labor. 

These rules do not apply to cooperative associations, which are 
similar in this respect to corporations: A member of a cooperative 
association who works for the association is like a stockholder of a 
corporation who is hired to work for the corporation. 

Inquiry 2. 

Time in operation is variously shown on the title page, under 
Inquiry 1, "Period covered by this report," and under Inquiries 

2 and 6. The answers to these three inquiries should be consistent. 

Inquiby 3. 

Mineral and other lands. — If the answer to Inquiry 1 shows that 
the operator is not the owner of the mine, the answer under Inquiry 

3 must show the number of acres leased. 

Inquiry 4. 

Only incorporated companies should report salaried officers of 
corporations. Examine Inquiries 4, 5, and 6 for duplication. 
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Inquiry 6. 

The number of employees reported here as of the 15th day of 
each month generally can be accepted as the average number 
employed during the month, and the amount of labor shown should 
be consistent with the amount paid wage earners under Inquiry 7, 
and, in a general way, with the product shown on the supplemental 
schedule. 

Note that the term "Employed otherwise, as by contractor, 
etc.," is intended to include also wage earners employed directly 
by the operator, whenever the compensation of such employees is 
based on a share of the product, as well as the wage earners em- 
ployed by contractors. In the former case, the payment for the 
labor should be shown under Inquiry 7, on line "Miners and others 
compensated by a share of the product," and in the latter case as 
contract work under Inquiry 9. Thus, wherever there is shown 
some labor under this designation, there should be shown a pay- 
ment under either of these items. No schedule need, however, 
be rejected for failure to report the number of wage earners "Em- 
ployed otherwise, aa by contractors, etc." 

Inquiry 7. 

No salaries should be reported for salaried officers of corporations 
if the establishment is not incorporated. 

This inquiry should be consistent with information reported un- 
der Inquiries 4, 5, and 6. If "Salaried officers of corporations," 
"Superintendents and managers," "Clerks, stenographers, and 
other salaried employees," are reported under Inquiry 4, their sal- 
aries should be reported on the respective line under Inquiry 7. 
If wage earners are shown under Inquiry 5 or 6 to have been "Em- 
ployed directly by operator," their wages must be reported on the 
line reserved for "Wage earners, paid by unit of time, ton, car, 
foot, or yard." 

Divide the total amount of wages reported under Inquiry 7 on the 
fourth line by the sum of the wage earners employed on the 15th 
of each month, as reported under Inquiry 6. This will give approx- 
imately the average monthly earnings per employee, which should 
be entered under Inquiry 7, on the right margin next to line four. 

Contract miners and contract work. — No payments for contract 
work, where the production of the mineral is the subject of the con- 
tract, should be included under contract work (Inquiry 9), but 
should always be entered under Inquiry 7, line "Wage earners paid 
by unit of time, etc." 

Under "Amount charged to miners, quarry men, and stonecutters 
for explosives, lamp oil, and blacksmithing charges, etc.," do not 
include amounts charged at the company's store for supplies other 
than those connected with the actual mining operations. There 
should not be included under this inquiry any charges for groceries, 
clothing, etc. All amounts shown here should also be included in 
"Total cost of all materials (other than fuel) and supplies used dur- 
ing the year," shown in the first item of Inquiry 8. 

Bate of royalty by operator. — Note that under Inquiry 7 only the 
rate of royalty is to be reported where the miners and other employ- 
ees are to be compensated by a share of the product. The amount 
of this royalty is not to be shown On either the general or the sup- 
plemental schedule. The supplemental schedule of mines and 
quarries so operated should show the total amount and value of the 
product, just the same as it the miners were paid a specified wage, 
and Inquiry 7 of the general schedule, on line "Miners and others 
compensated by a share of the product " should show the total value 
of that part of the product which waa the share of the miners as a 
payment by the operator for salaries and wages. 

"Royalty," as used in this connection, should not be confused 
with "Eents and royalties" paid by the operator and shown under 
Inquiry 9. 



Inquiry 8. 

The first item of this inquiry should include the cost of all mate- 
rials except fuel. 

Divide the cost of fuel and rent of power, reported under Inquiry 
8, by the total number of horsepower, owned and rented, as reported 
under Inquiry 11. This will give the average cost of fuel and rent 
of power per horsepower, which should be entered on the right 
margin, next to line 2, imder Inquiry 8. 

Inquiry 9. 

If the mine or quarry, or any part of it, is reported as rented under 
Inquiry 1, the amount paid for rent or royalty musfbe shown, ex- 
cept where the operations consisted only, or mainly, in development 
work, which will appear from the supplemental schedule. 

Ascertain total operating expenses by combining the expenses 
shown under Inquiries 7, 8, and 9, and enter this amount on the 
left-hand margin of the page opposite Inquiry 9, ae "Total operating 
expenses." See that "Loss" is written on the right-hand comer 
of the schedule when operating expenses exceed the value of the 
product. If the schedule shows a loss without any explanation 
under "Remarks," it must be returned for verification. Do not 
pass any schedule as correct which shows a loss in the year's opera- 
tion unless an explanation of the loss is given by the agent who 
made out the schedule. (See Instructions to special agents, par. 
81). 

Inquiry 10. 

Development work. — ^The total cost of all development work dur- 
ing the year must not exceed the total expenses under Inquiries 7, 

8, and 9, except where it appears from the answer to Inquiry 1 
that manual labor was performed by the proprietors. It not infre- 
quently occurs, however, that where the operations of the mine are 
confined to development work only a portion of the expense is 
charged to the same, while such expenses as salaries, rent of offices, 
insurance, etc., are not charged to development on the books of the 
operator. In such cases the schedule need not be returned for 
correction by reason of this apparent loss. 

CLASSIFICATION FOR TABULATION. 

All schedules shall be divided into two classes, those showing 
production and those showing development work only. 

The schedules showing production shall be further classified as 
follows; 

Class A. — All schedules showing an excess of value of products 
over all expenditures, including expenses of operation and outlays 
for development work. 

Class B. — All schedules showing expenditures greater than the 
value of products and no expenses for development work. 

The Instructions to Special Agents (par. 81) require the word 
"Correct " to be written under the total value of the product, 
where the same falls short of the expenses, and a memorandum to 
be made explaining the conditions which caused the loss. 

Class C. — All schedules showing an excess of expenditures over 
value of products, but stating that a part of the expenditure was 
for development work. No attempt need be made on account of 
the uncertainty of the expenditure for development work, to deter- 
mine whether the strictly operating expenses exceeded the value 
of products or not. 

In those mines where no hired labor was employed, or where a 
part of the manual labor was performed by the proprietors but hired 
labor was also employed, if the cost of development work reported 
under Inquiry 10 exceeds the value of the product, although the 
latter is in excess of the expenses reported under Inquiries 7, 8, and 

9, the schedule should be classified as belonging to Class C. 
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APPENDIX C— MINES AND QUARRIES. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULES. 



COAL MINES. 

Many coal-mining schedules are received showing an extremely 
low "Value of coal at mine,'' the total value frequently being less 
than the total expenses. Apparently, in such cases, the "Selling 
value at mine" has been underestimated. Special agents are 
instructed to obtain the "Total selling value of coal at mine" by 
the following method: They must ascertain from the operator's 
books the total amount received for coal shipped to market points 
and deduct from that amount the freight, haulage, and commission 
charges as shown on the books; to this must be added the amount 
received for coal disposed of locally; the total will represent the 
"Total selling value of coal at mine." This computation should 
be shown in the space reserved for " Remarks. ' ' 

In Inquiry 1 of the anthracite-coal schedule, and in Inquiry 2 of 
the bituminous-coal schedule, the "Total selling value of coal at 
mine ' ' should include the value of coal "Used at mine for steam and 
heat," when the operator's books include this item in the total 
value of the year's productions. If the operator's books do not 
include it, it should be omitted from the total selling value, and the 
words, "Not included in total selling value" should be written 
after the words (in Inquiry 1 or 2) "Used at mine for steam and 
heat." 

Care should be exercised to make this item (Inquiry 1 or 2) con- 
sistent with Inquiry 8 of the general schedule. If the coal used at 
the mine is included in the total selling value. Inquiry 8 of the 
general schedule should include the value of it under " Cost of fuel 
and rent of power, " but if not so included the value should not be 
given under Inquiry 8. 

Anthracite coal : Inquiry 2. — The total quantity loaded at mines 
for shipment must agree with "Loaded at mines for shipment, -- 
under Inquiry 1. 

Inquiry 5. — ^The total quantity shipped, reported under this in- 
quiry, need not agree with the total quantity loaded for shipment, 
which is shown under Inquiries 1 and 2. 

Bituminous coal: Inquiry 6. — The total quantity shipped, 
reported imder this inquiry, need not agree with the total quantity 
loaded for shipment, which is shown under Inquiry 1. 

IRON. 

In addition to the classification previously given the iron mine 
schedules should be further classified, as follows: 

I. Mines with blast furnaces adjoining. 

II. Mines with blast furnaces at a distance. 

III. Mines without blast furnaces. The division of blast fur- 
naces into those adjoining and at a distance shall be determined 
in the following manner: 

The iron mine reports shall be checked with the manufacturing 
reports for blast furnaces and in all cases where the same company 
owns both mines and blast furnaces the location of the furnace shall 
be noted on the supplemental sheet of the mine report and the dis- 
tance between the mine and f\irnace be determined by consulting 
atlas. 

If five miles or under they shall be classed "Blast furnace 
adjoining; " if over five miles, they shall be classed "Blast furnaces 
at a distance." Follow this plan except where it is stated either 
on the schedule or in the Iron and Steel Directory that the mines and 
furnaces are, for example, 10 miles distant but all located on property 
owned by the company. Consider these as blast furnaces adjoining. 

PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

A special general schedule is provided for petroleum and natural 
gas wells, which is substantially similar to the general schedule for 



mines and quarries. Instructions for editing this schedule were 

as follows: 

Inquiry 1. 

Compare the title page of the general schedule with the title page 
of the supplemental schedule "Name of operator.'' "If operator 
is not owner of wells, give name and address of owner," "State," 
"County,"- and "Post Office address of general office" — should 
agree. 

Inqtjiht 2. 

Number of days in operation. — ^Where the number of days in 
operation under Inquiry 2 is given as 365, and the number of days 
per week as six, allow each entry to stand as reported. 

Inqtjibt 8. 

Gas purchased. — ^The amount paid for gas purchased from other 
companies should be entered as an operating expense under "Cost 
of materials'' on the general schedule. 

The estimated value of gas produced at petroleum wells and used in 
operation of the oil plant should not be entered as an operating 
expense on the general schedule under "Cost of fuel and rent of 
power." 

iNQTjrRT 9. 

Taxes. — In case of wells operated by owners, the amount of taxes 
paid on the entire farm on which the well is drilled, is liable to be 
reported as operating expense. In such cases the amount of thifi 
tax should be cut out. In like manner the total area ot the farm 
should not be entered as gas lands. 

PETROLEUM, SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE. 
Inquiry 1. 

If a portion of the oil is placed to the credit of the landowner, its 
value must be included under "Rent and royalties," under Inquiry 
9, on the general schedule; but the latter amount may, in addition 
thereto, include a flat rental paid for the lease. It sometimes occurs 
that the entire product is credited to the operator and a cash rental 
is paid by the latter to the owner; in that case the rental will be 
shown only on the general schedule, under "Miscellaneous 
expenses." 

Fuel.— If gas was sold in addition to petroleum, a supplemental 
schedule for natural gas must accompany the report. 

No attention need be paid to "Total initial production of oil, etc." 

Before passing a schedule as correct, compare the total product 
for the year ("Total deliveries" plus "Crude oil held in tankage 
December 31, 1909," minus "Crude oil held in tankage January 1, 
1909,") with the total operating expenses (general schedule, the sum 
of Inquiries 7, 8, and 9.) The product should be greater than the 
expenses unless the supplemental shows that new wells were drilled 
during the year. 

NATURAL GAS, SUPPLEMENTAL SCHEDULE. 

Gas weUs operated by owners.— Gas wells with small production, 
which is used by the owner of the well and possibly one or two 
neighbors, may be operated without any hired labor and very little 
labor by the proprietor. These schedules can be accepted as cor- 
rect without showing either hired labor or without the proprietor 
regularly performing manual labor in connection with the well. 
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Inquiry 1. 

To be reported in M cubic feet.— Note that the schedule calls for 
the report to be made in M cubic feet. Ascertain from the value of 
the gas and other items which have a bearing on the same whether 
or not this has been done, and if not, reduce the quantity to M cubic 
feet. 

(a) The total quantity of gas produced, together with the total 
quantity purchased, must be equal to the total quantity supplied 
for consumption. 

(5) The total quantity supplied must be equal to the sum of the 
quantities supplied within the state and in other states. 

(c) The number of consumers and the total quantity sold to 
other gas producers or distributing companies must agree with the 
number of consumers and the total quantity of gas supplied for 
consumption in 1909 to other gas producers or distributing com- 
panies. 

Inquiry 3. 

Oil and gas land controlled by operator. — ^In answer to ques- 
tion "Number of acres held in fee," should be reported the num- 
ber of acres of oil land or gas land or combined oil and gas land 
owned by the operator; for held "under lease" should be reported 
all such land which is leased by the operator; for "gas rights" and 
"oil rights" should be reported the number of acres of oil or gas 
lands upon which the operator has a right to drill for oil or gas but 
does not control the land itself. 

Amounts reported for these last two items should always be in 
addition to that held "in fee" or "under lease," and never be a 
duplication of them. 
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Where both oU and gas rights are owned on the same acreage, the 
acreage should be reported but once and it should be treated as 
combined oil and gas rights. 

DUPLICATIONS. 

Where the same establishment produces both oil and gas from the 
same well or group of wells, the report should consist of one general 
schedule and two supplemental schedules — one for petroleum and 
one for gas. 

Editors should examine such reports carefully to detect the fol- 
lowing duplications which are likely to occur: 

(1) On the petroleum supplemental, under inquiries "Gas pro- 
duced and used in operation of the plant," and "Gas produced and 
sold in 1909," there may be reported the same gas as is shown on the 
supplemental schedule for gas. In like manner on the gas supple- 
mental schedule under inquiry "Petroleum produced at your wells 
and sold in 1909," there may be reported the same petroleum that 
is reported on the petroleum supplemental. 

(2) The number of wells producing both oil and gas are liable to 
be reported on both the supplementals for petroleum and gas. 

(3) The number of acres of oil and gas lands controlled by the 
operator may also be reported on both supplemental schedules. 

In case of duplication as mentioned in (1), cut out the gas reported 
on the petroleum supplemental schedule and the petroleum 
reported on the gas supplemental. 

Where the number of wells, as mentioned in (2), or the area of 
the oU land as mentioned in (3) are duplicated, cut out the number 
of wells and the acres of land on the gets supplemental. 
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